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seemed that Mr. Gladstone was nowhere ; 
that the people had gone over to his rival, 
and that be had lost his power to charm ; 
that Toryism and Jingoism, and a bastard 
Imperialism were henceforth to rule the 
land. fnsulted, brow-beaten, the butt of 
Tory witlings and pot-house politicians 
with their brains as frothy as their beer, 
busy at work in Harley-street or Hawarden, 
losing not one iota of heart or hope, the old 
man cloquent, still remained true to his 
trust, faithful amony the faithless, in detect- 
ing the spccious schemes of his adversary ; 
in showing their dangerous nature and 
extravagance; in warning the people 
against the difficulties into which they 
would plunge us, and the extraordinary 
complications they would create. Nor did 
he Jabour in vain. In time he had won 
over alt the people by the might of his 
logic and the strength of his will, and he 
caine back te power with a majority which 
was unexpected us it was iiresistible 

At is well of we stup te glance in more 
detail at Mr. Gladstone’s sa:vellous capa- 
city and love of work No one denies him 
the possession of these qualities in an ex- 
tramdinary degree, but it is difficult to 
realise how in this respect he is far ahead 
of hr fellows. It is often said, “ Uncasy lies 
the head that wears a crown -” the same may 








be sant of a premia, or of a leader in 
oppostien ina fice and constitutional 
county oke England. Ut os almost difi- 
wal tosay where the work of such man 


as My alaestone ended o where tt began 
Artiome + tbtuad me the House o Com { 
Worse oe thy season on the rer cas 
Mode Ww ts te a aye at harnes 
wot Ut as dertpte The anonat at 
Head werk a puul ine nas toc. atar 
only ‘nen of the strongest const*tution can 





stand the wear and tear As we write, 
Su Charles Reed is being buine to his last 
long home, amidst national regret at the 
compaiatively early 
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Dickens, Thackeray, Douglas Jerrold. 
Charles Kingsley, were none of them old 
men when they died. Sir William Moles- 
worth, one of our most promising states- 
men, was cut off in the prime of life, as were 
Pitt and Canning, and Fox before him. 
Men like Sir James Graham became a 
power in politics simply by virtue of a 
good constitution. They had great power 
of work, and work did them no harm. It 
is clear, then, nature has given Mr. Glad- 
stone a splendid constitution, or he would 
have died long before this, and long life 
means much in the political world. Wedid 
not think much of Lord Henry Petty when 
@ young man, but when he became the 
venerable Marquis of Lansdowne, we all 
regarded him as a Nestor. It was just the 
same with regard to the Earl of Aberdeen 
and the Duke of Wellington; while as to 
Lord Palmerston, when in his very prime, 
Mr. James Grant was rash enough to 
prophecy that he would never make any 
figure in politics or be a great statesman. 
In this country a man must live long and 
be able to work hard, and it is because Mr. 
Gladstone is long-lived and can work as 
hard as any one, that he has risen to be 
the foremost man ofh's time. Whatever he 
may not have been no one can afhrin that 
hei an idle man. 

As a sample of Mr, Gladstone's busy 
lite, let us take one year, and give his uublic 
utterances ug they are briefly: recorded in 
the your 1878. The House met m January, 
and we find on the 17th, “fa. Glsdstone 
rejvicces tu have the Chancello: of the 


| Vexcvouser's assurance that no proposals 


wi, tm made till Russian demands are 


hanwn- (his renders discussions on many 


| points ocedicss, nothing yet known justifies 


appea’ -v Varhament with a view to pre- 
cautionary measures, 

On th. jgoth, Mr Gladstone receives 
addresses from Liberal Asso-iation of 


age of sixty-one. | Oxford in regard to the Eastern Question. 


Cobden was not a long-lvea man: many of ; * The Government,” he says,- means [ord 


oor foceme.t men at the bar, or on the 
tress or ju the senate, dic young. The 
tiut. is teo-great—the pace is killing, 


Beaconzficlt he is numbet one, and all 
the others are cyplers mi) purpose has 
been tur Ux Jast en hte» months to coun- 


teract what I believe to be the purpose of | 
‘Lord Beaconsfield.” . 

On February 4th, Mr. Gladstone in the 
Heuse of Commons supports Mr. Forster's 
amendment to vote of credit in a temperate 
and conciliatory speech; suggests that 
both vote and amendment be withdrawn, 
and that both Houses address the Crown 
pledging themselves to support the Govern- 
ment in the Councils of Europe. On the 
8th, he does not object to the sending part 
of the fleet to Constantinople, warns 
Government against an Austrian Alliance, 
opposes the vote of credit as unprecedented, 
unreal, unnecessary and unjustified, end 
votes against it. 

On the oth, we had the publication of the 
Layard-Gladstone correspondence, of which 
we have already spoken. Mr. Layard 
admits (Oct. 29, 1877) that after a very 
hasty perusal of a letter from Mr. Glad- 
stone to M. Negroponte, a Greek, he in- 
formed a newspaper correspondent that 
Mr, Gladstone was stirring up the Greeks 
to make war in Turkey, which statement 
afterwards appeared in the Datly Telegraph. 
Mr, Gladstone’s fetter of July 21, 1877, 
published on the 8th instant, does not, he 
admits, bear this interpretation. Mr. Layard 
also charges Mr. Gladstone with suppress- 
ing letters, which Mr. Gladstone says were 
never cither written or received by him. 

On the roth, Mr. Cowen, M.P. for New- 
castle, made a speech in the House of 
Commons defending Turkey, and making 
a furiozs and eloquent attack on Russia— 
“her first word is gold; her second the 
sword; her third Siberia.” Replying to 
this speech on the 11th, in the same place, 
Mr. Gladstone said that perhaps it was 
better to produce it on this occasion than 
that so valuable a composition shoulc 
“blush unseen ;” it was not well adapted to 
soothe the public feelings. 

Feb, 14th.—Mr, Jenkins, then M.P tor 
Dundee, made . specch deploring the un- 
fortunate positon in which the country 
was placed, owing to the fact that they had 
an invertebrate government, and on his own 
side a flabby and molluscous sct cf gentle- 


men, clinging lik. imp ts 
opposition bench, and fui - 
thing like tone to the j. 1° 


net oe 





Commenting on thes} '.* | Gis! Sone 
said :—“ The hon. men -' — carncssed 
an aversion, in which © +44 and abso- 


lutely share, to ans +. +. > whatever 
with Austria, or avy «n> power for the 
purpose of limitin, the freedom to be 
granted to the Slavs. That is an issue upon 
which, if ‘t became necessary to raise it, we 
may Boldly make an appeal to all classes 
and descrintions of Englishmen. I own that 
I do not feel that it woilld be fair at this 
moment to ask the Government to make a 
conclusive declaration upon this subject.” 

On the 27th of March, there appears an 
article inthe Wrneteenth Century, on“ The 
Paths of Honour and of Sham in which 
Mr. Gladstone reviews the position of the 
Eastern Question—secs no cause for war, 
and condemns Russia’s proposed petty 
spoliation of Roumania. 

March 11th.—Mr. Gladstone announces 
his intention of not again standing for 
Greenwich, 

March 12th.-Debate in the House of 
Commons on Mr. E. Ashley’s motion, cen- 
suring Mr. Layard for his conduct in the Ne- 
groponte affair. Motion lost by 206-—137. 

March 23rd. Addresses deputation from 
the Liberal Five Hundred of Greenwich, 
declines to stand again for the borough. 
On the Eastern Question, he says Govern- 
ment had flung away the chance of a 
bloodless settlement ; there are things in 
the treaty which ought to be altered—the 
great extent of Bulgaria and the retroces- 
sion of Bessarabia, but nothing to create 
@ cause of war, 

On the 28th, Mr. Gladstone addresses a 
deputation from Leeds. 

In the House of Commons, April 8th, in 
the icbate on the Queen’s Speech, Mr. 
Gladstone at some length cnticised the 
conduct of her Majesty’s Minster, (F a 
clear understanding was necessy y bri ic 
the Congress, why he asked, was rhe vm - 
liminary Conference refused = He wid 
this country was sliding upon + uochvity, 





a 


and it behoved it to consider where the 
movements of the Government would end. 
There remains this satisfaction, that there 
is no cause for war, and that it is not yet 
wholly forgotten that a causeless, voluntarily 
incurred war was one of the greatest and 
most abominable crimes a country could 

commit. He found fault with the spirit 
and the matter of Lord Salisbury’s des- 

patch. It contained statements, he said, | 
that were not creditable to the Foreign 

Office, and its method of dealing with the 

terms of the treaty of San Stefano was a 

contentious method. In a long argument, 

quoting many documents, Mr. Gladstone 

maintained that “in the month of June, or 

at the latest in the month of August, 1877, 

her Majesty’s Government was made privy 

to the whole of the stipulations which in 

the month of April this year formed the 

subject of an inflammatory despatch by 

Lord Salisbury. How were these things 

received at that time? Why, without one 

word of remonstrance. Russia had now 

concluded peace substantially on the same 

terms as those which she announced in 

June and August last, and I think if the 

Government then entertained the views 

which they do now, they should have 

warned her.” 

April roth.—Mr. Gladstone addressed a 
meeting of workmen delegates in Memo- 
rial Hall, Farringdon-street, at which reso- 
lations were carried in favour of peace. He 
there said that the majority of the people 
were for peace, especially in Scotland. 

Mr. Gladstone, on April 18th, was pre- 
sented with a memorial from 400 Non- 
conformist Ministers protesting against the 
warlike policy of the Government. In his 
reply Mr. Gladstone argued forcibly, and 
at some length, against England allying 
heraclf with Austria, a Power which had 
never registered a title to tae gratitrde of 
mankind. If, said he, we threw our weight 
into the Austrian scale, we should drive 
Russia into alliance with Turkey. 

On May 5rd there was a great meeting at 
Liverpool of working men on the Eastern 
question, at which a letter from Mr. Glad- 
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stone was read, In it he said: “What are 
we for now? We are for the faith of 
treaties, and we are ourselves advisedly 
breaking them by keeping our fleet in the 
Sea of Marmora during peace. We are for 
the interests of Europe, but let Europe, and 
not our Indian army, look after its own 
interests. I, for one, will not willingly go 
into this war till I know what it is about. 
If what the Government mean is to set up 
Turkey again, as Mr. Bright suspects, in 
God’s name let them say so, and we shall 
know how to deal with them. As for myself, 
and I trust and believe it will be just the 
same with the other opponents of this 
wrong-headed and wrong-hearted policy, I 
hope to oppose it steadily to the end, and 
even I may live to see the day when its un- 
exampled folly will be looked back upon 
with a unanimity of grief and amazement.” 
While this letter was being read and pon- 
dered at Liverpool, on the very same day 
Mr. Gladstone received at Hawarden two 
deputations, one from Manchester and one 
from Wales, to which in reply he observed 
that he was not ashamed to be called an 
agitator ; that the position of the Liberal 
party was most grave, as a large number of 
the Liberal educated classes were opposed 
to Liberal principles. Mr. Gladstone pro- 
ceeded to complain of the removal of Indian 
troops to Europe without the sanction of 
Parliament, whose financial control had 
been ignored. He warned the people to 
watch and guard their constitutional liber- 
ties, which at that time were endangered 
in many quarters. 

On the zrst, Mr. Gladstone is again back 
in the House of Commons supporting Lord 
Hartington’s resolution condemning the 
transferring of Indian troops to Malta. In 
the course of the debate Mr. Gladstone 
said: * The Government have violated 
its paramount duty in not making known 
the whole of the charges it anticipated, 
when it submitted the financial measures of 
the year. The Government has acted un- 
constitutionally in placing the House under 
the necessity of meeting an expenditure 
incurred without its sanction. The charge 
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could not be allowed to fall on the Indian 
revenues, so that the House was not free to 
vote the money. The Government has 
dealt unconstitutionally with Parliament in 
order to give effect +» their special 

tion that diplomacy: * est . »nducted with 
bayonets gleaming outside the door.” 

On the 24th, we find Mr. Gladstone in a 
new character, presiding as Chairman at 
the Annual Festival of the East London 
Hospital for Children, and in that capacity 
we may well be sure that he deserved alike, 
and received alike, the support of friends 
and foes. At this time Mr, Gladstone 
seems to have been much in request, as 
on the 23rd we find him receiving a depu- 
tation in the Westminster Palace Hotel, 
which presented uddiesses signed by over 
1,600 Scottish Ministers and Nonconformist 
bodies approving his conduct in connection 
wits the Eastern question, The men of 
Scotland have always been on Mr. + stad- 
stone's side, Blood with them evidently is 
thicker than water. Equally active at this 
time was Mr. Gladstone with his pen. On 
Jane the first we find him contributing 
<n article to the Wineleenth Century on 
“Liberty in the East and West,” in which he 
elaborates his argumerts, stated previously 
in the House of Commons and elsewhere, 
on the unconstitutional character of the re- 
moval of the indian troops to Maita, and so 
effective was the argument, at any rate so 
great was the displeasure it created in the 
Tory ranks, that we find, two days after, 
that is,on the 3rd of May, Mr. Hanbury 
gave notice in the House of Commons for 
a vote of censure on Mr. Gladstone for the 
article in question. Happily, however, no 
debate took place on the subject, as Mr. 
Hanbury repented of his folly and with- 
drew his motion, 

On June 11th, we find Mr. Gladstone 
back at Hawarden and addressing the 
Ancient Order of Shepherds on the econo- 
mical and social and moral benefits of 
friendly societies. Thrift is a virtue always 
dear to Chancellors of the Exchequer, and 
especially of the order of which Mr. Glad- 
stone is one, 


WORK. 


Mr. Gladstone, on the 13th June, in the 
House of Commons, opposed Mr. Rylands, 
motion for submitting treaties to Partia- 
ment for ratification. 

On the 18th, Mr, Gladstone spoke on the 
Scottish Establishment dcvate. to the 
effect that he would not -b,cct to inquiry 
within clearly defined limits bui thinking 
at the same time there is an et: sLsence 
of any feeling in favour uf the nv.tior 

In July, we find Mr. Gladstone <peaicing 
at a large meeting in London 1. favcut of 
the Charity Reform Association, At that 
meetipg he strongly advocated the abniitior 
of the present system of voting for admis. 
sion to charities, and characterised the 
system—as undoubtedly it is—as im: -oral, 
wasteful, and as an unmitigated nuisance 

July 12—Mr. Gladstone wrote to the 
Bulgarians of Bourgas acknowledging a 
complimentary address they had sent him, 
and recommending them that they should 
not avenge themselves on the Mussulmans, 

July 20.—Mr. Gladstone addressed meet- 
ing of Liberal Association at Southwark, 
at which he said the acts of the Govern- 
ment had raised the question whether the 
nation was to be governed, its future 
pledged, its engagements extended, and 
its taxation increased without its counsel 
or knowledge. He maintained no Govern- 
ment, however despotic, would have dared 
to enter into such an engagement as the 
Anglo-Turkish Convention, which he 
characterised as at: insane covenant. 

On July 23rd, Mr. Gladstone moved in the 
House of Commons, that all proceedings 
taken under the Indian Vernacular Preus 
Act should be placed before Parliament 
from time to time. This motion, bhow- 
ever, was rejected by 150 to 56. 

On the 3oth, Mr. Gladstone speaks «r 
Lord Hartington’s motion on the Treaty f 
Berlin and th. Anglo-Turkish Converts. + 
He said the English plenipoteutiarie + 
exerted their influence o1 che side oF 
vitude. The Convention was a inal 
undertaking,” and an offi.~> against 
European law. Again he read + ictter 
addressed to Lord Beacor sficid, asking him 

ne 
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to specify the words on which he grounded 
his attack on him in his banquet speech 
(27th) 

Sept — Mr. Gladstone contributed to 
the Weneteenth Century an article on “ Eng- 
land's Mission,” in which he reviewed the 
latest phases of the Eastern Question, and 
the Government Policy. In the same 
month appeared his article «1 the Morth 

Imernan Renew, “Km ‘yond Sea,” 

mmuntaiuing that Amerea was ~urpassing 
us commercially, and descnbing for them 
the benetit ¢f the English Constitution, 

In the October numbes of the Contem- 
porary Kevue . Mr Gil Istone, in an article 
on “The set ow! crtury arraigned 
yews th Naietoutn a Study of the 
K\otormation, denicd that the Roman 
Catholic Chuich in England has progressed 
numerically, but admits that it has gained 
immensely in intellectual and social 
infinence. 

On the 3rd, Mr. Gladstone visited the 
Isle of Man, and received in «ddress at 
Douglas. 

Op Oct. 4th, there was a publication of 
«carespondence between himself and Lord 
Claude Hamilton, in which the latter chal- 
lenged his statement that the constituencies, 
when they bad the opportunity, had 
retutiied men opposed to the Government 
policy, 

On October 19th, theic appeared from Mr, 
Gladstone’ pert a letter to a Coventry 
woiking-man, in which he stated his belief 
that Five ‘Pade hat increased the average 
ancoise of the working-men in this .untry 
by 36, ee cet 

Om the jis Mn Ulad tone aade a 
specch at Rhy’ cua tcunning the trans- 
‘oumiton Gt the Queen into an Empress, 
and the concomitant policy or determin- 
ing wiitical questions without the consent 
of or consulting Farliament. At th. same 
time he was ready to admit that it was 
unjust to charge Government with the full 
responsibility for the hard times. 

November came, and as usual found Mr. 
Gladstone hard at work. On the 7th, he 
wrote to the Northern Counties Conference 
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in reply to an address, pointing out need 
for vigilance to keep the country from 
being swept into an unjust war without the 
consent of Parliament. On the r2th,+he 
wrote in reply to an address from the 
Bedford Liberal Association, criticising 
Lord Beaconsfield’s speech of the oth. On 
the 21st, he wrote to the Afghan Com- 
mittee, condemning commencement of the 
war without Parliamentary sanction, and 
declaring that the India Act of 1858 had 
again been trampled under foot. On the 
3oth, he made his memorable speech, when 
he took farewell of his Greenwich con- 
stituents, many of whom, being engaged in 
Government dockyards, were not supposed 
to be too faveurable to a minister devoted 
to Peace, Retrenchment, and Reform, In 
a speech at the luncheon, Mr. Gladstone 
advised the Liberal party to be thoroughly 
organised for the coming election, In the 
evening he addressed an enormous as- 
sembly, in a speech of which we have 
already given the principal points, at the 
Woolwich Skating Rink Mr, Gladstone 
maintained that the chief point to be 
decided at the coming election was that of 
personal government, as the Ministry had 
trespassed onthe prerogatives of Parlia- 
ment, and declaring that we reap dishonour 
from our war with the Ameer. 

On December sth, we find Mr, Gladstone 
suggesting verbal alterations in the address, 
which, if agreeG to unamended, would 
commit the House to the opinion that the 
conduct of the Ameer had left her Majesty 
ne alternative but to declare war. He 
asked also for some information as to the 
rectification of the Greek fronticr, and ex- 
pressed a hope that when Mr. Stanhope’s 
resolution was moved, accurate information 
would be given as to the cost of the 
military operations, 

On the roth, Mr. Gladstone supported 
the vote of censure on the Government 
Afghan policy, complained warmly of the 
concealment practised by the present Go- 
vernment, and impeached the trustwor- 
thiness of documents laid before Parlia- 
ment, v hich, he said, contained gross mis- 
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atateinents, showing unprecedented reckless- 
ness and negligence. He contended that 
when Lord Northbrook left India the 
Ameer was friendly to us, and required 
nothing more from us than a continuance of 
the old policy, and to be released from the 
demand for British agents. He maintained 
that the old policy had succeeded in all its 
objects, and that the Chamberlain mission 
to Afghanistan, in the September previous, 
was a direct violation of the agreement 
between Prince Gortschakoff and Lord 
Clarendon. - 

On the 16th of the same month we find 
Mr. Gladstone again recurring to the subject 
of India. He opposed the motion in the 
House of Commons to sanction the defray- 
ing of the expenses of the Afghan war out 
of the Indian revenues, and had insisted 
that the Ministry had broken the Govern: 
ment of India Act, which required 
previous consent of Parliament i 
money could be issued from 
Exchequer, except in cases cic: 
He said the intention of the Act wa 
Parliament the power of preven Shies 

- chievous wars, but that the course taken }; 
the Government, backed up he actmitte 
the House of Comm > 
object entirely. 

On the i7th, Ms. Gladstone, iu 
abundant energy and acti 


the 
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unsuccess 4) 
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declined to de ar 
gested. If the pubiic « shed te 
to anything in th bo arsuc 
they could do so of their cw 
On the 26th of Decembe: 
Gladstone bitterly attacked 
man 2ung hum. & 
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ontle- [ 
Den 
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‘Wanchope, in connection with Mr. Gl 
stone's alleged candidature for Midiot'.ar 
The event seems to have dceply stirred 
his opponent's bile. No language was too 
strong. According to Sir John, Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Ritualistic and Romanising ten- 
dencies rendered him especially unfitted te 
represent a Protestant, and more especially 
a Presbyterian constituency. “ Again,” ob- 
served the hon. gentleman, “ir regard to 
Mr. Gladstone’s bitterness to Lord Beacuns- 
field, it perhaps reached its zenith in Mr. 
Gladstone’ speech at Oxford, January 10th, 
where his outbursts were more ‘ike the 
insane screechings of a female scold than 
the calm utterances of a statesman. But 
whence arises this bitcerness on Mr. 
Gladstone’s part towards Word Beacens- 
field? i betieve Mi. Gladstune ha. 
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a2gth of Decomber these friends repairing 
to (award, and presenting him with a 
silver ive, a1 reees nition of his exploits as 
A Woon ‘4 course there was a little 
ciatery the occasion. It is needless, 
howeses todo more than refer to it, It 
is moe to the purpose to state that the 
heat of the axc 1s of solid silver, weighing 
4 ibs uoy and the handle is of ebony. It 
was in the Heéeo that the idea of presenting 
Me Gladstone with the silver a.ce, “by a 
f-w admiring friends,” first was mooted. 
There bac been an effort to present Lord 
Beacomuiend with a gold wreath, bu: the 
affair hac been so ridiculously mismanaged 
that his lordship was compelled to decline 
it, The fate of the unhappy wreath and 
of the umewarded getter-up of it excited 
immense laughter every vhere, and even 
now the name of Turnerclli provokes a 
smile. 

Kut the year 1878, as regards Mr Glad- 
stan) was not to end in this peac-ful way. 
Once more he was to male an indignant 
appeal to the world and inveke public 
indignation against the comluct of a go- 
vernment to which be was bitterly opposed, 
and in which he did not believe. On the 
31st of Teee nher there appeated from bis 
pen, in the Veneleenth Century, an article 
under the ttle of “ The ends and Foes 
vt Kuss” Ir that article Mr. Gladstone 
sooht to cstablish the following pro- 
positions = -1 The Britist forces are the 
natural ant traditional allies of Russia in 
the policy of absolutism which she com- 
monly has followed in continental affairs. 
2 They only depa.: from her when, as in 
the case of Turkish oppression, she departs 
from herself, and is found fighting on the 
side of freedom and humanity, 3. In thus 
departing, they have so managed their 
resistance that they have plaved her game, 
fortified her position, avd humbled their 
country before ber. A+.d when our royster- 
im, politicians begin their preparations for 
the oming elections these propositions 
ma} utr them some instruction, and may 
render a dezree of aid to the people in 

uring ‘he yreat question they must then 
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answer—whether the present mode is the 
way in which they wish the country to be 
governed?” ‘To these propositions Mr. 
Gladstone applied his usual wealth of lan-* 
guage and felicity of argument. 

The Eastern Question, as settled by the 
treaty of San Stefano, was:—1. Rectification 
of frontier of Montenegro. 2. Montenegro 
to be treated as an independent State. 3. 
Independence of Servia, with an increase 
of territory. 4. Estates of Mussulmen in 
Servia may be let, or may be administered 
by others for them. 5. Independence of 
Roumania, with a war indemnity; the 
result being that at a later day we see the 
Prince of Roumania raised to the rank of a 
king. 6. Bulgaria to be an autonomous 
tributary principality, with a Christian Go- 
vernment and a national militia, and with 
inereased territory. 7. Prince of Bulgaria 
to be freely elected by the people and con~ 
firmed by the Porte, with the assent of the 
Russians, and the Ottoman army to eva- 

| cuate Bulgaria—the ancient fortresses to 
be diminished ; Russian troops to occupy 

| Bulgaria for about two years. 9. Amount 
of Bulgarian tribute to be determined by 
agreement between Russia, Turkey, and 
the othcr Powers after one year. 10. Otto- 
man troops, &c., may pass through Bulgaria 
by fixed routes. 11. Letting or adminis- 
tration of Mussulman property in Bulgaria; 
questions to be determined by Turco-Bul- 
garian commissioners, under the surveil- 
lance of Russian commissioners, 12, All 
the Danubian fortresses to be demolished. 

13. Navigation of the Subina passage to 

be restored ; losses by interrupted naviga- 

tion of the Danube to be indemnificd. 14. 

Reforms recommended at Constantinople 

Conference to be introduced into Bosnia 

and Herzegovina. 15. The organic law 

of 1868 to be applicd to Crete. 16. Reform 

to be at once introduced in Armenia. 17. 

Porte grants indemnity to all offenders ; 

prisoners to be released. 18. Administra- 

tion of Turco-Persian frontier. 19, War 
indemnit; 140 million roubles, greater 
parr ic be paid in terrttory—Tultcha, 

‘Aidahat, Kars. Batoum, Bayazid, &c.; 
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Urlance, oo rd: ms roubles. 20. Pending 
> of Russian subjects to be settled. 

nis may remove from lands 
Yuussia, 22. Toleration of 
in ecclesiastics in Turkey; protec- 
tion of Rus ian embassy and consulates. 
23. Previous commercial treaties to have 
force. 2. Bosphorus and Dardanelles to 
be open to merchant-vessels of neutral 
states in times of peace and war. 25. 
Russian troops to evacuate all Turkey, 
except Bulgaria, in three months. 26. 
Russian administration in places occupied 
to continue till the evacuation. 27. Otto- 
man subjects compromised through the war 
not to be punished by the Porte. 28 
Prisoners of war to be exchanged. 29. 
Ratifications to be exchanged at St. Peters- 
burg within fifteen days. Such was the 
celebrated San Stefano treaty, around 
which the battle raged so loudly and so 
Jong. At that time the Hellenic question 
had scarcely cropped up. France, it was true, 
supported the interests of Greece, because 
that was her traditional policy, and nego- 
tiations on the subject were discussed at 
the Berlin Conference. ‘The principal item 
of the year as regards Greece was the 
circular sent by Safict Pasha to European 
ambassadors, charging Greece with foster- 
ing insurrection in Epirus and Thessaly. 
That there was some shadow of truth in 
the charge is highly probable. In the un- 
settled state of Turkey, Greece was anxious 
tu do all for hersclf that she could, Mr. 
Gladstone did well to vindicate his views. 
We must recollect that it was only at the 
beginning of the year, at a great meeting 
held in James's Hall, no less distinguished a 
personage than the Duke of Sutherland had 
asserted of Mr, Gladstone that he and 
General Ignatieff were Russia’s chosen 
agents in England. Nor was the Duke of 
Sutherland alone in his opinion. On Oct. 
{6th Sir James Fitzjames Stephen, late 
Member of the Indian Council at Madras, 
had written tothe Zimes,in which he argued 
that it is necessary for this country to 
possess paramount influence in Afghan- 
istan, in order to ensure the safety of our 














Indian Empire. The question, he said, 
was, as England and Russia must meet in 
Central Asia, how can we take security 
for the frontier between them being so 
drawn that Russia shall not have the 
power of invading us at pleasure? If 
everything falls back into the drifting 
position in which it has been for years, 
Russia and Afghanistan will at once be in 
alliance, Lord Salisbury, who had suc- 
ceeded “ord Derby as Foreign Sccretary 
in March, who had been presented with the 
Order of the Garter, and made free of the 
City of London, and entertained with 
Lord Beaconsfield at a Conservative ban- 
quet, had been equally emphatic in his 
support of the Government view, and 
equally severe where Mr. Gladstone was 
concerned. For instance, in August, on 
receiving an address from the Conservative 
Association of South East Lancashire, he 
said the great results of the Government 
policy had been that they had rescucd 
from the grasp of Russia a territory as 
large as Ireland, and provinces apparently 
doomed to be under the domination of the 
Turkish race. He accused Mr. Gladstone 
of having used language calculated, if not 
designed, to embitter the relations between 
this country and France and Italy, In 
assemblies where better things might have 
been expected, the language was equally 
severe; and while addressing his const 
tuents at Sheffield, Mr, Rocbuck actually 
went so far as to say that Loru Beacons+ 
field had upheld the Cross of St George a+ 
no Englishman in our day lh. uone. In 
July, referring to Mr. Gladstone, Tor? 
Beaconsfield said: “I must say that that 
speaker on several occasions has tain tht 
opportuaity of making personal allusions 
to myself; allusions which were intende] 
to be extremely offensive, though I am 
glad to say that they ‘vere allusions which 
did not much trouble me, I may reler, 
besides other instances, to a spel a! 
Oxford, Jan. 30th, which I believe 1 
even an after-dinner specch, Vat w> ude 
in cold blood. He singled me cut 4 the 
Cabinet; he charged me with ail the 
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«ff-nces of the Cabinet ; he described me 
as a dangerous, and even a devilish cha- 
aactci” As was to be expected, Mr. Glad- 
etene dit net remain quiet under Lord 
3% ws chastisement. On the 3oth, 
‘st ond his Lordship replying in the third 
+ 10n to Mr, Gladstone's letter asking his 
cord bip to specify the words to which he 


referred in his banquet speech ; refers to , 


Mr. Gladstone’s Oxford speech, July 30, 
and the speech of one of Mr, Gludstone’s 
friends at Hawarden, in which Lord Bea- 
consfield was compared to Mephistophiles 
with Mr, Gladstone’s approval. Lord Bea- 
consfield intimated that, at some future day, 
he would be able to verify his charge— 
but that he never did so was abundantly 
clear. 

We have already given a few letters 
written during this period; the fol- 
lowing has recently come under notice, 
It hails from “ Hawarden,” and is 
addressed to Mr Saunders. It is as 
follows -—" Dear Sir,—I thank you very 
much for serding me the volume which 
contains an account of your American 
travels 1 came down here on Saturday 
mht and since that time have nearly 
sim bed it The first half of it is I think 
t+}. most interesting and stocked with in- 

nation among all the books of travellers 
that TU have 1¢ead. Among the points 
where you do rot speak as cyc-witness, 
Tam stick with the very clear account of 
that ¢xteaadinary constitutional crisis 
+ .t t% inthe election of Mr Hayes, 
‘ + th your most instructive and 
nson between the use of 
*” country and the other. 
will attract the attention 
v hich it so well deserves.” 
dee >< an this year (1879) that Mr. 
Glad-tone found leisure to revise and 
prepare for the press his “Gleanings com 
Past Year.” 

Compared with his rival, Lord Beacons- 
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field, how much more oct've has been his 
lifet Disraeli seemed to d=v *. hua lf 
almost entirely to politic. bacn im bi 
novels he had an eye to bssu 
outdoor utterances were on Ul oe > 
political, Even Lord Paln uston was not 
so absorbed in the business of politics, 
For many years Lord Beaconsficld never 
travelled at all, having done the grand 
tour in his youth; in his early days, after 
the olden fashion, he settled down tu 
London and parliamentary work altogether. 
Once or twice during the Second Empire 
he visited Paris ; once, as weall know well, 
he visited Berlin. He went to Scotland 
occasionally on State business when he 
was a Minister, and he now and then 
attended a political meeting in Edinburgh 
or Glasgow when he was in opposition. 
His parhamentary career almost realised 
the description he has himself given of Lord 
George Bentinck. He was hardly ever 
absent while the House was sitting; in 
truth, he gave himself up entirely to the 
business of political life. In this respect, 
Mr. Gladstone has Iced a far more varied 
career, Theology, Church History, as well 
as Chinaware, or Homer, have attracted 
much of his time and superabundant 
energy. Equally varied have been his .\- 
periences, one while feasting with high 
churchmen, another while dining at dis- 
senters’ houses, with such men as Dr. Alton, 
one of the leaders of English Congrega- 
tionalism. As a parliamentary candidate, 
how much happier was the lot of his ilius- 
trious rival, who had no opposition woith 
speaking of to encounter, and to whom 
buccolic Buckinghamshire was faithful to 
the last. The noble carl may be said 
in this respect to have fed on fat pastures, 
and to have walked beside the still waters. 
Mr. Gladstone's temperament, on the con- 
trary, seems to have ever impelled him to 
press where the fight was the fiercest, and 
the battle the most exciting and severe. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 


Tue Panmrar PLection—PrsscruTion oF PARLIAMENT- 


NN the summer of 1879, it 
was manifest to the most 
careless observer that a 
parliamentary election was 
at hand, and that Ministers 
would have to appeal to the 
country for a renewal of 
confidence and for a fresh 
lease of place and power. 
At that time the Conservatives believed 
they would be reinstated, and their enemies 
only kindly anticipated ‘such an increase 
of strength as would make the minority 
not quite so forlorn a hope as previously 
it had been. But there was, as perfectly 
natural, a great reluctance on the part of 
Ministers to make the appeal, and it is 
clear that the event would have been 
long delayed had :t not been for Mr. 
Cross’s far-famed Water Bill. 

The speech from the Throne had been 
unusually unmeaning. When Parliament 
met in February, her Majesty is reported 
to have said :-— 

“Tt is with much satisfaction that I again 
resort to the advice and assistance of my 
Parliament. 

“My relations with all the Powers con- 
tinue to be friendly. The course of events 
since the prorogation of Parliament has 
tended to furnish additional security to the 
maintenance of European peace,on the prin- 
ciples laid down by the Treaty of Berlin. 
Much, however, still remains to be done to 
repair the disorder with which the late war 
has affected many parts of the Turkish 
Empire. A convention for the suppression 
of the slave trade has been concluded be- 
tween my Government and that of his 
Imperial Majesty the Sultan. At the close 





fore Peaconsrisin's Maniresro—frectionxeRina 
jnowents—MR. frapsronz's famPaion. 


of your Jast Session I expressed my hope 
that the Treaty of Gandamak had happily 
terminated the war in Afghanistan. In 
conformity with its provisions, my Envoy, 
with his retinue, was honourably reccived 
and entertained by the Ameer at Cabul. 
While engaged, however, in the exercise of 
their duty, be and those connected with the 
Embassy were treacherously attacked by 
overwhelming numbers, and, after an heroic 
defence, were almost all massacred. An 
outrage so intolerable called for condign 
chastisement, and ~+ troops, which, pur- 
suant to the stipulations of the Treaty, 
either had withdrawn or were withdrawi:.p. 
from the territories governed by the Amecr, 
were ordered to retrace their steps. The 
skill ‘exhibited in the rapid march upon 
Cabul, and in the advances upon the other 
lines of action, reflects the highest credit 
upon the officers and men of my British 
and native forces, whose bravery has shone 
with its wonted lustre in every collision 
with the enemy. The abdication of the 
Ameer and the unsettled condition of the 
country render the recall of my troops im- 
possible for the present ; but the principle 
on which my Government has hitherto acted 
remains unchanged, and, while determined 
to make the frontiers of my Indian Empire 
strong, i desire to be on friendly relations 
alike witt. those who may rule in Afghanis- 
tan and with the people of that country. 
My anticipations as t~ the early establish- 
ment of peace in South Africa have been 
fulfilled. The capture and deposition of 
the Zulu King, and the breaking up of the 
military organisation on which his dynasty 

was based, have relieved my possessions itr 

.that part of the world from a danger which 
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has sericusly impeded their advancement 
and cons utdation in Basutoland, a native 
outbreak of consiaerable importance has 
been effectually quelled by my colonial 
forces: while the Transvaal has been freed 
from the depredations of a powerful chief, 
«ho, having successfillly resisted the former 
government of the country, had persistently 
rejected our attempts at conciliation. I 
have reason to hope that the time is now 
approaching when an important: advance 
may be made towards the establisbinent of 
a Union or Confederation uncer which te 


powers of self-government, airends . 2 
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by ‘he inhabitants of the 
may be extended tu my sub ect on. 
parts of South Afnea Ts pire 
and other matters will fu 
F you 

GIUNTLEMLN OF THI Hotsk of Cun 
MONS— I have dircete.) the cstimates of 
thr. year to be prepared and presented to 
+ ou without delay. 

My Lorns ant GINrirMEN,—The 
Commission whict at the close of the Ses- 
ston, 1 info.ined vou I had issued to inquire 
into the causes of agricultural depression 
thoughout the United Kingdom, is pur- 
suing its lebours. In the meantime, the 
serious deficiency in the usual crops in 
some parts of Ircland has rendered neces- 
sary special precautions on the part of my 
Government to guard against the calamities 
with which those districts were threatened. 
With this view, they have called upon the 
authorities charged with the duty of ad- 
ministering relief to make ample prepara- 
tions for the distribution of food and fuel, 
should such a step become necessary, and 
they have alse stimulated the employ- 
ment of labour by advances on terms 
more liberal than those prescribed by 
the existing law. I feel assured that you 
will give your saaction to the course 
which has been adopted where it may 
have exceeded the power entrusted by 
Parliament to the Executive Government. 
A proposal will be submitted to you for 
providing the funds required for these 
exceptional advances on the security of the 
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prepert administered by the Church Tem- 
poralitic: Commissioners. I trust you wilt 
be able to resume the consideration of the 
Criminal Cod are of the improvement of 
the Law of Back anicy. Bulk wail be laid 
before you t+ cularging the powers of 
owners of sct ‘ed land, for consolidating 
and amerdios ‘he Lunacy Low . and for 
simplitvin, t ¢ practice of ronycy ancing. 
Leo meni to vow thes aa) ater mea- 
sures whe homag be caemetct for your 
ay ue bice “ng 
Sand dict 
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of Longer which is notoriously bad. 
Jp making -uch an arrangement he in- 
tumated ‘Lat they the Government, would 
tak the stocks 2¢ they found them on 
such a cay, the last day of the half. 
year, and that no speculative change in 
the value uf the stocks would have the 
smallest weight with the Ge crnment. This 
was a praié worthy declatatiun ; nevurthe- 














less a large advance took place in the 
autumr * the pie of shares a ty en 
the Vi atee Bull Was brought frat wet onnd, 


to the astentshment of the upweuterl that 
Mr. Cross proposed to giv? ane inemeus 
advance on the market pric of -harcs as 
they ++4 the nrevious Angus The 
iginas «> + of the water carmnanics and 
all ther works was under nine pilinre 
The market value in the share list in the 
August referred to was unler vunetecn 
millions, and Mr. Cross pros os t 
the companies nearly thisty mi 
Cros: judiciously refrained fr 1 
explanations of the caleulaticn~ ¢ 
those high figures were founder. +. 
general was the confidence in h 
and prudence that it was bi mony t cute 
supposed that he had goo? 1 aor Ets 
ing the enormous sum al. «1 ood 
Edmund James Smith ts vten vr os 
referred ‘n his speech 1 ‘taxi; 
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him in his negotiation with the water 
companies, was not se prudent as his chief, 
and published a series of letters in the 
Times showing the principles on which his 
calculations had been made, which made it 
clear that some one had blundered very 
seriously in the matter. With such a 
measure, supported by obvious fallacies on 
the part of its official promoter, it was not 
surprising that Government receivedearlyin- 
timation from some of their supportcrs that 
they would not vote for the Water Bill. 
The expressions of surprise and indignation 
at such a proposal deepened daily, and it 
was soon obvious that if it were pressed 
the Ministry would be defeated on 2 
division. Having pledged themselves to 
the companies toe submit the measure to 
the House, the Government was in a 
dilemma, and it is pretty clear that this 
unexpected difficulty hastened the decision 
for a dissolution, As Mr. W. Saunders 
writes :—“The contrary supposition would 
indeed be most damaging to the reputation 
of the Government, for it cannot be ima- 
gined that on March 3rd, when they brought 
in the measure, an immediate dissolution 
had been contemplated. Such a course 
would involve a contempt for the interests 
committed to them which no Government 
would intentionally show at any time, and 
certainly not on the eve of a general 
election. It must also be remembered that 
a day had been fixed ior the introduction 
of a bill for the appropriation of the vacant 
seats. A solemn promise had been given 
that these vacancies should be filled up 
before a dissolution, and as by doing so 
the Government would secure six votes, it 
is obvious that a sudden emergency had 
prevented the fulfilment of this promise.” 
The House of Commons on Monday, 
March 8th, was startled by the announce- 
ment of a dissolution. The few members 
in the lobby at the time made a rush for 
the telegraph office, which was at once 
locked by an eager crowd, and some con- 
fusion arose from the failure of the supply 
of telegraph forms, for which there had been 
quite an unprecedented demanc. It was 
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indeed a surprise. A dissolution had, of 
course, long been anticipated and carefully 
prepared for, but at that time, after circum- 
stances already referred to, no one had 
anticipated the event being so near. It 
scemed as if special care had been taken to 
Jull the public into repose. It appeared that 
the announcement had been made to the 
House, after the usual questions had been 
asked and answered by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, in the following manner :— 
“I think before the House proceeds to the 
business of the evening, I may be allowed 
to trespass upon its attention for a few 
moments. It would, under any circum- 
stances, beconvenient,as Easter is approach- 
ing, that some statement should be made 
with reference to the arrangements for the 
business of the House ; but there is a larger 
and more important question behind which 
is of interest not only to the House, but to 
the country at large. I apprehend that if 
hon, gentlemen are to go down to the 
country at Easter in ignorance of the views 
of her Majesty’s Government with regard 
to the dissolution of Parliament, they will 
pass some agitated holidays themselves, 
and what is uf more importance, that the 
uncertainty and consequent anxiety which 
will prevail in the country may be in- 
jurious to the interests of trade and to the 
convenience of the public; and, therefore, 
sir, Iam desirous on the part of her 
Majesty’s Government to state what are 
the views of Government with regard to 
the dissolution of Parliament. I wish, in 
the first instance, to point out that it was 
not in our power to come to a decision 
upon this subject earlier than the present 
time. In the course of last autumn the 
state of Ireland caused no inconsiderable 
amount of anxiety, and we perceived from 
an early neriod that it was probable, and 
as time went on we saw that it was neces 
sary, that we shovld take measures upon 
our own responsibility as a Government to 
prevent distress or to alleviate distress in 
that country. Those measures we took 
without the authority or sunction of 
j Parliament, and it was necussary that 
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Parliament should be called together in 
order to consider and give its sanction to 
what we had done, and also to consider what 
further measures ought to be taken. That 
has been the business with which Parlia- 
ment has been occupied since we assembled 
in February, and the measures we proposed 
have in the main been adopted. We have 
almost reached their last stagc, and we may 
therefore consider that that difficulty anJ 
embarrassment in our course is now at an 
end. ‘We have therefore to consider what 
is the most convenient time for the dis- 
solution of Parliament. Now, there «re 
obviously three periods in cvery session. 
First there is the period from the com- 
mencement to Easter, then there is the 
period from Easter to Whitsuntide, and: 
next from Whitsuntide to the close of the 
session, which is generally the end of July, 
or rather the beginning and far on in 
August. 1 think it is unnecessary that 1 
should delay the House by pointing out 
how very much more convenicnt a spring 
dissolution is than an autumn one, espcci- 
ally if an sutumn dissolution would in any 
way interfere with harvest operations. 
‘Well, looking at the first peviud to which I 
have referred, that between Easter and 
Whitsuntide, we obsrve that there is a 
great deal of business which it is absolutely 
necessary to get through within the first 
two or three months of the session of 
Parliament, and before the close of the 
financial year. That generally occupies 
the pre-Easter period of the session, and as 
with that business we have made very 
considerable progress, of course there will 
not be any difficulty in completing it, if 
the House so pleases, before the usual time 
for rising for the Easter holidays, Besides 
that business, however, there is a good deal 
of matter which is of interest and import- 
ance, There are measures which nave 
been introduced. and which it is desirable 
that Parliament should proceed with, 
which we could not expect to finish by 
Whitsuntide, and which, on the other hand, 
if we were to dissolve at Whitsuntide it 
would be quite too late to take up when 
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Parliament rvassembled after Whitsuntide. 
Now, in these circumstances her Majesty's 
Government, after giving very full con- 
sideration to the position of the case, have 
come to the conclusion that the most con- 
venient course is to advise her Majesty 
to dissol~ Parliament at Easter, The 
effect of that, I believe, would be that 
Parliament could mect again at the 
beginning <f May. The probability would 
be that the new House would be in working 
order in the course of the first week in 
May, and there would therefore be three 
months which would be tolerably clear and 
available for the consideration of the 
measures which would then, if Parliament 
pleased, be taken in hand.” 

At that time it is clear that Sir Stafford 
Northcote had no idea of a change of 
Government, or he would not have antici- 
pated so speedy a resumption of Ministerial 
work, Sir Stafford continued -— 

“There is an important subject which I 
must mention—and that is the budget. 
Now usually we desire, as most convenient, 
to bring in the budget after the close of the 
financial year ; but as Easter falls so early, 
if we think of going to the country, it 
important that before then the financial 
proposals of the Government should be 
before the House and the country, and I 
propose to introduce the budget in the 
usual way on Thursday next, There are two 
measures on which I ought to «ay a word. 
One relates to the question of the disposal of 
the vacant seats. It is now perfectly obvious 
that it would be impossible to pass any bill, 
and therefore it would only be waste of 
time to attempt to introduce one. With 
regerd to another bill, the Parliamentary 
Elections Bill, I do not think that it will be 
at all impossible for the House to deal with 
that bill. and also with the particular ques- 
tion to which the hon, baronet, the Member 
for Chelsea, Sir Charles Dilke, called atten- 

tion the other night. I mean the question 
of the conveyance of voters in boroughs- 
That is a question which ought not to be 
left untouched.” Sir Stafford having in- 
timated that he hoped that the House 
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would afford him the requisite assistance to i 


carry out the plans of Government, Mr. 
Forster, after stating that he was gratified to 
hear the announcement, inquired up to 
what date the Government intended to 
take votes on account. Sir Charles Dilke 
questioned the Home Secretary as to the 
Water Bill. Sir J. Goldsmid took up the 
case on behalf of parties who had brought 
in private bills at great expense, to which 
satisfactory answers having been given, the 
House went to its usual work, the Liberal 
M.P’s rejoicing, the Conservatives feeling 
that they were taken at a disadvantage, 
that they were to be sent to the country 
without having a good election cry. 

The scene in the House is thus described 
by an eye-witness :—“When we commenced 
business in the House of Commons there 
were not above a hundred members pre- 
sent. It was what might be cailed a quiet 
afternoon. Hon. gentlemen lounged about 
in vaneus recumbent attitudes, and toyed 
with thea notice papets in a manner which 
betohencd a complcte absence of interest, 
They went on for about fifteen minutes 
yawning and pshav.3 over one dreary 
question after anothe: The Chanccllor 
of the Exchequer in his usual place, his 
hat drawn down to its usua’ 1 ilance on 
the ‘nige of his right hon. nose, and his 
‘aid cas ed upon the bottom button of his 
x Neone lech? 3 upon 
On the House weus have he- 


th y 





ours 


tatae 





ased fot sathin hie tranqut catece, 
tte ra a teen aor of ae corti 
tu te gen tre i 
oP the jue tens, can 


muttin, tdie * 
tahe thie orpottar ¢ 6 
their grievances wh 

of the Escheqra, iu Tow 
he wished to occupy a very tew 

ments of the time of the Howe. Fryer 

one craned his neck and listened. For ; 
the first time we now heatd fiom the 
Treasury bench the word ‘ Dissolution." The 
Chancellor used the word twice in one 
sentuner = The Elcuse grew deadly silent | 
For seme time st wa~ umporsible to gather ‘ 
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what the right hon. gentleman was drivin + 
at. He was delightfully cool. He actualy: 
began te joke, and said hon. gentlenn > 
would have a very ‘agitated’ holiday uf 
they went down to the country without 
knowing the intentions of the Government 
for the future. Hon. gentlemen's spirits 
revived at this, and there was a little 
laughter and a faint cheer. Having com- 
mitted himself to a discussion of the ques- 
tion of dissolution, the Chancellor then, 
in the same charmingly composed manner, 
led us into a frank consideration of the 
three periods in which, for the public conve- 
nience, it would be better to dissolve. After 
the little joke about ‘agitated holiday,’ 
hon. gentl¢men felt they were safe from 
immediate danger, The Chancellor saw 
this, and, with an admonitory cough, 
warned hon. gentlemen that a spring dis- 
solution was always preferable to an 
autumn dissolution, especially if the latter 
interfered with harvest opcrations, But 
the House was so carried away by the first 
joke of its leader, that it positively 1efused 
to recognise the admomitory cough and 
inflation of the official organ. It actually 
cheered the Uhancellor’s words as if there 
was a vein of unconscious humour lurking 
withm them Having discussed the rela- 
tive advantages of a spring as compind 
with an autumnal dissolution, the iy bt bo 
geuttoran dorned his yr 

and just as the Mouse 1 
that the General B.tection + 
place 41 autumn, sud tat be 
nome, on the putofih G 
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any Hon. geutinen btiayed 3 teat 
able stent cmoti Meanie the Chan- 
ellos sah Tackwoaerypte «cr with his 
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statement and upon its conclusion every 
hon, gentler. n, with the exception only of 
those on the Treasury Bench, retired from 
the charm 1. A desperate endeavour was 
made t, bring hon. gentlemen back to the 
paths of business, To a certain extent it 
succeeded. The naval authorities returned 
to their allegiance, in order to hear Mr. 
Smith unfold the Navy Estimates, out the 
House never filled up. A spirit of languor 
prevailed, which hon. gentlemen were un- 
able whoily to thrust off, anc to-night Par- 
liament was held virtually in the Inbby and 
in the smoke-rvom.” 

‘The next thing to attract public attention 
was the Beac vasficld manifesto im the shape 
of a letter to the Duke of Marlborough, 
the Loid-Licutenant of Ircland It stated 
that the acts of ag tators, which ro presented 
that I:ngland, instead of being, the gencrous 
and ») mpathtsing friend, was indifferent to 
the dangers and sufferings of Ireland, have 
been defeated by the measures at once 
luberal and prudent which Parliament has 
almost unanimously sanctioned. “ During 
the six ycars of the present administration,” 
continued the noble Earl, “ the improvement 
of irelaid and the interests of our fellow~ 
countrymen in that islanc wave much 
occupied the care of te Minist y, anu they 
may remembr with satif cuon that m 
this period they have sed one of the 
most J fficult moablem connect d wits *- 
povcninent ain. meaple Ly otabl hong a 
ayatem of pubs: edication to all ¢?. 
and to al ¢.ccds. Nevesthetess a danger 
an its results, scarce’) fess oh ustrous than 
famine and pootucnce an? wlich now er- 
fa res your beclleacy's on etus attention, 
distracts that country. 7. portion wf its 
population is attempting te“. 6 the con 
stitutiona! tie which unites it to Great 
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Britain in that bond which has fayoured the j 


power and prosperity of ith. It is te be 
hoped that all men of light and leading 
will resist this destructive doctrine, .he 
strength of this nation depends on the 
unity of feeling which should punade the 
United Kingdom and its wide-sprcad de- 
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minister should be to consolidate that cc- 
operation which renders irresistible a com- 
munion educated as our own in an equal 
love of liberty and law. And yet there are 
some who challenge the expediency of the 
Imperial character of thisr um. Having 
attempted and failed to enfecble ovr colonies 
by their policy of decomposition, they may 
now perhaps recognise in the disintegration 
of the United Kingdom a mode which will 
not only accomplish, bet precipitate that 
purpose. The immediate dissolution of 
Parliament will afford an opportunity to 
the nation to decide upon a course which 
will materially influence its future fortunes 
and shape its destiny. Rarcly in this 
country has there becn an occasion more 
critical. The power of England and the 
peace of Europe will largely depend upon 
the conduct of the country. Her Majesty's 
present Ministers have hitherto beenenabled 
to secure that peace so necessary to the 
welfare of all civilised countries, and 50 
peculiarly the interest of our own. But 
this incffable blessing cannot be obtained 
by the passive influence of non-interference 
Peace rests on the presence, ot to suy the 
ascendancy of England im the counc Is of 
Europe. Even ot this riomert uae doubt 
suppesd to Le fapaabk fom pe, ul r 
election, Fr dre Jiameneh coli nly 
esoGts her: luce, ard isa mua: 
not del mean appeal to te r tional 

Whatero miy be tts conscygucr.c to 
Fajesiy “3 prescnt advisers, inayat roth 9 
to Westininster a Parhament not unworthy 
of the power of Eagland, and resolved to 
maintain it 1” 

Cu Tuesday, tae Loudon dulies were 
carmestly read to hear what they had to 
say as to this doctrine of disintegration 
and Jdc-ompn-ition, wnich to the general 
vnbl.e ecmed more ingenious and novel 
thas convincing. The Ferves expecially 
Jabowed nard te say something in its 
Fe What it did say was a. follows -— 
perhaps only too ingenious in the 
sail with which the main pomt is gradually 
introduced, and few political writers would 












pendencies, The first duty of an Englis: j have conducted us in so short a space and 
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@ continuous argument mun see 
reland to the position of England on 
continent of Europe. If the method 
‘ircuitous, the language is also a little 
tling, but these defects, as many will con- 
or them, will not diminish the importance 
ae document, nor can they obscure its 
port. The main drift of this indirect 
‘ress to the constituencies may be very 
‘fly summed up. Lord Beaconsfield 
eals to the country for a vote of 
fidence on his foreign policy. He 
‘erves that there are some persons who 
lenge the expediency of the imperial 
racter of the realm. He does not say 
© they are, but he describes them as 
ring attempted and failed to enfeeble 
+ colonies by their policy of decom- 
sition, and he suggests that these persons 
y now recognise in the disintegration 
the United Kingdom a mode which 
if not only accomplish but precipitate 
tir purpose. As a description of the 
meral course of liberal policy, his language 
ould be, to say the least, excessive. No 
nsiderable party that we know of has 
deavoured to enfeeble our colonies by a 
olicy of decomposition, and it is incon- 
civable how they can entertain a design 
> accomplishing such a purpose by dis- 
tegrating the United Kingdom. But 


rs in Europe, and that, in the judg- 
t of the Premier, they can only be 
essfully averted by the due exercise of 
lish influence. Ascendancy of course, 
ne sense, we shall all repudiate. But 20 
1s it may be taken to mean the exertion 
. moderating influence it is legitimate, 
it may be necessary. Such is Lerd Bea- 
sfield’s opinion ; but he says that a doubt, 
posed to be inseparable from popular 
el tions, if it does not diminish, certainly 
ar :sts the attention of England. This, he 
ac 2, is a main reason for not delaying an 
ay eat to the national voice. We may 
sa tly conclude that it is the main reason, 
If great political questions are before Eu- 
rc @,it is a matter of vital importance to 
ic: ow whether the Ministry of the day has 
tt confidence of the country, and whether 
it policy can therefore be relied on. This 
is the issue raised, and Lord Beaconsfield 
© 1cludes by expressing a hope that what~ 
sr may be the consequences to Iler 
ajesty’s present advisers of the appeal he 
the country will retum to West- 
a Parliament not unworthy of the 
wer of England, and resolved to main- 
it. There can be no doubt that for 
me important reasons this constitutes a 
Recent elections have 
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nese exaggerations lead directly to the |: sown that at this moment, on a mere issue 


aain subject of the letter. The country is 


f foreign and imperial policy, the Govern- 


> be asked to decide whether it approves | .ent may fairly count on the support of 


fa policy which aims at maintaining 
<s imperial character and its position in 
Rarely, says Lord Beaconsfield, 


ublic opinion. The Liberal party during 
ie last few years have made such false 
rrors that it may be almost said of them 


Zurope, 
n this covntry has there been an occasion | hat they have left no further faults to be 


nore critical. Her Majesty's Ministers 


ommitted. . . . At present, on a 


aave hitherto been enabled to preserve; juestion of foreign rolicy, the presumption 


reace, but this ineffable blessing cannot be 
‘naintained by the passive principle of non- 
interference ; peace rests on the presence, 
not to say the ascendancy, of England in 
the counsels of Europe. These arc strong 
impressions, and perhaps imprudently 
strong ; but the country will not fail to be 
impressed with the importance of the facte 
which must be assumed to have prompted 
them, They are plain declarations that 


3 decidedly in favour of the Ministry, and 
tis upon foreign policy that the battle will 
ve fought. But the Liberals have yet to 
declrze- themselves, aud the country will 
scan their utterances without prejudice.” 
‘The Standard put the case as follows 
* It will now be clear to every one from the 
letter of the Prime Minister to the Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland, that circumstances 
of far greater gravity than even the progress 





of Comestic Icgislation have determined the 
government in the step which they have 
taken. Jt is to be gathered from Lord 
Beacon field's manifesto that there are two 
questiens on which it is considered necessary 
that the country should decide at once. 
The first us the maintenance of the union 
between Great Britain and Ircland; the 
second is the foreign policy of the present 
administration, Under existing circum- 
stances, the repeal of the Union would ony 
be a step towards the disintegration of the 
Empire—a prelude to the severance of 
eur connection with the colonies ich 
makes England the great civilising power 
of the world. Any material departure 
from the attitude which we have assumed 
in r‘ference to continental affairs, which 
the present admimetration, strong 1 
the confidence of the -ou itty, has hitherto 
been able tu avert word be greatly to 
he deplore l. The tine, however, has 














artivet, according to the letter of Lord 
Meaconsficld, when the continued ex- 
istence of this © ue is called in 





question by Lawoper diplomatists, who 
scem to think that i. is dependcat on the 
isrue of a general clectiun; the (overn- 
ment has therefore, come to the conclusion 
that a disselution ouzht no longer to be 
delayed, The opinion of the country 
must be proclaimed in unmistakeable 
tertns, both on the question of Irish dis- 
affection and on the necessity of a pre- 
dominaung English influence in the 
convcil. of European Government. As 
soon 1s these are convinced that the policy 
of the present administration is supported 
by the nation at large, designs will die 
mway which have ben only left alone by 
doubts about English public opinion, the 
peace of the world will be insured, and the 
integrity of the British Empire will be 
safc. Such seems to be the gist cf the 
rather remarkable document issued yester- 
day afternoon from Downing-street.” 

Let us now turn to the Dasly Telegraph, 
which spoke as follows :—* It is the future 
which must to-day engage the thoughts of 
every man who loves his country, and has 
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intelligence to comprehend the vast im- 
portance of the question to be carried to 
the constituencies. The First Minister of 
the Crown has tersely stated those qu-s- 
tions, nor is there any vital peint to be 
decided by the electors which does not lic 
included in the letter addressed by Lord 
Beaconsfield to the Lord-Lieutenant of 
Ireland, The unity of the realm at home, 
the strength and safety of the Empire and 
the peace of the world abroad—these are 
the immense, the majestic interests referred 
to the sense of the British public. Set 
free to make appeal to them by the 
passage of the measures for Irish relief, 
and by th= forward state of public busi- 
ness, the Premier takes for his ground 
those top: s which undoubtedly occupy 
general attention. the mcnuce to our unity 
involved in the Home Rule agitation, and 
its supporters, amd the probluin of the 
future influence of Great Britain abroad, 
It must secm strange that such questions 
can i: a single haw divide opinion, and 
stil. fn strang. that they should con- 
stitute and complete the manifesto of the 
Leader of the Faiberal Party, But the 
simplicity of this chaticn. se is well justified 
by what has UWetallen, . . . In effect, 
as the letter vfthe Prime Minister indirectly 
shows, we are proceeding to an action 
ne in its chiracter, “The old party 
cries are completely absent from the 
contest, ‘Iney may be, and perhaps are, 
to be <cvived, but popular attention will 
litle or no heed to them. It is not 
secessary to belong to this or that division 
to know on which part an Englishman 
should stand when the matter for his 
judgment is whether the unity of the 
kingdom shali be undermined, and the 
empire's power and influence diminished 
abroad. It is only necessary to feel with 
the hearts of our forefathers, and to see 
with the clear and plain comprehension of 
those who in times past and present have 
placed the love of country before passion 
and partisanship. On these simple issues 
accérdingly the .Government of Lord 
Beaconsfeld goes to the country.” 





LORD HARTINGTON'S LETTER. 


In an article upon the dissolution, the 
Pall Mall Gazette said “We are convinced 
that there is far more chance of fresh wars 
und convulsions in Europe if the Gladstone 
party come into power, than if Lord 
Beaconsfield's administration remained in 
office.” 

‘Thus wrote the wise men of London—the 
gentlemen of the Press. 

Lord Beaconsfield, however, did not feel 
quite so secure as he did. Alarmed at the 
interpretations which had been placed on 
his claims for ascendancy in the councils 
of Europe, he took occasion to make the 
following explanation in the House of 
Lorda :-—“ There is a great difference be-_ 
tween the word ascendancy and the word 
supremacy. Ascendancy involves some- 
thing in the nature of moral attributes.” 
But it ia to be feared th at the explanation, 
however well meant, had little effect upon 
the public at large. There was in some 
quarters a faint hope that the Budget 
would restore the fortunes of the party. 
That hope was soon dashed to the ground, 
“It is certainly not an heroic Budget,” 
said a dejected follower of Sir Stafford 
Northcote in the lobby, on the night of 
its introduction. “Mo,” was the reply of a 
robust Liberal, “it is certainly the moat 
discreditable Budget that has ever been 
brought before the country.” 

In fact, the substance of the Budget 
was — ° 

An accumulated deficiency of £8,100,000. 

Increase of Probate Duty on Personal 
Estate, £700,000, 

Abandonment of the Sinking Fund for 
five years. 

Four millions left to chance. 

An estimated surplus of only £184,000. 

The new arrangement also, while it 
relieved the landed interests as regarded 
the succession duties, increased the burden 
on the tradesman and the tenant farmer. 
This was a blunder. Another blunder was 
the Corruption Bili, e bill, the direct aim 
of which was to make elections more 
expensive by fastening on the candidates 
the cost of carriages for taking voters to 
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the poll. In one small borough, number- 
ing under six thousand electors, in con- 
sequence, the cost of cabs alone exceeded. 
4600. The challenge thrown down by 
Lord Beaconsfield was soon taken up. 
Lord Hartington, in his election address, 
said : The Prime Minister has stated 
in his letter to the Lord-Lieutenant of 
Treland the issue which, in his opinion, the 
country would be called upon to decide, 
I seek to evade no issue which the Govern- 
ment can raise ; but it is necessary that they 
should be plainly stated, and that others 
which he has accorded should be brought 
before you. I know of no party which 
challenges the expediency of the imperial 
character of this realm; I know of none 
who have attempted to enfeeble our 
colonies by their policy of decomposition.” 
Lord Hartington went on to say: “If 
our colonies are at this moment more loyal 
to the throne, more attached to the con- 
nection of the mother country, more willing 
to take the common responsibility and 
burden which must be borne by all the 
members of a great Empire than at any 
former time, it is due to the fact that, 
under the guidance of Liberal statesmen, 
they have received institutions of complete 
self-government, and have learned to recog- 
nise the truth that entire dependence on 
imperial assistance for their protection and 





| defence is not compatible with their dignity 


or freedom.” 
As to Home Rule, his Lordship con- 


‘tinued: “No patriotic purpose is, in my 


opinion, gained by the use of the language 
of exaggeration in describing the Irish agi- 
tation for Home Rule. I believe the de- 
mand so described*to be impracticable, and 
considering that any concession, or appear- 
ance of ‘concession, in this direction would 
be mischievous in its effects to the pros- 
pesity of Ireland as well as that of Eng- 
land and Scotlsnd, I have constantly 
opposed it in office and in opposition, and I 
shall continue to oppose it. The agitation 
has existed during the whole of the con- 
tinuance of this Parliament. It has been 
treated by the Government until now, if not 
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. with indifference, and the 
.@ National animosities by 
nger w.13e than pestilence 
i ppears to me to be unnecessary 
a.ei.ryvas. This agitation must be met 
nut ly passionate exaggeration, but by 
iad and consistent resistance, combined 
1, the proof that the Sisperial Govern- 
ment is able and willing to grant cves 
reasonable and just demam) to the Insh 
prople for equal iaws aud instuution . We 
have widin ly. aud without rierence to 
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attempt te 70) 
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ment, but we preferred to assist in the pass- 
ing of measures which, though in our 
opinion inadequate in some respects, and 
not calculated to provide a final settlement 
of the question, at least gave a proof to the 
Irish people of the desire of all parties in 
Parliament to meet a reasonable Irish de- 
mand. Much, however, remains to be 
done in removing those inequalities of the 
law which still exist to the disadvantage of 
Tieland, before we can hope that the Irish 
people will be convinced of the just impar- 





party considerations, co-operated with Her 
Majesty’s Government in the measures 
which they have passed for extending to 
the Irish people, without distinction of reli- 
gious creed, the advantages of intermediate 
and university education The efforts of 
the late Government in this direction were 
defeated by a combination, of which the 
party now in power formed the principal 
element. It would not have been difficult 
for us to have formed a similar combination 
for th» purpese of embarrassing the Govern- 


tiatity of the Parliament of the United 
Kingdom.” 
His Lordship thus wrote of the Eastern 
question : “ Lord Beaconsfield claims that 
Her Majesty’s Ministers have maintained 
the peace of Europe, which he justly de- 
scribes as necessary to the welfare of the 
civilised world. But they did not prevent, 
even if their policy did not cause a war in 
the East of Europe. The ascendancy of 
_ England has been claimed in circulars, but 
j it bas beea surrendered in secret conven- 








ZORD HARTINGTON ON THE CONSERVATIVE POLICY. 


tions, in the aggrandisement of Russia, and 
the destruction of the integrity and inde- 
pendence of the Turkish Empire; the 
declared objects of their policy has been 
frustrated. The settlement of the Eastern 
question, which the Government claims to 
have effected, rested in a main degree on 
the Anglo-Turkish Convention, which sti- 
pulated for the reform of Turkish rule in 
Asia Minor, in the time which has elapsed 
since that convention was signed, no pro- 
gress whatever was made towards giving 
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turbs Eastern Europe is as far from solution 
asever. Thus the policy has failed, but the 
immense responsibilities incurred by this 
country remain responsibilities, in retum 
for which the acquisition of Cyprus, which 
adds nothing to the military strength of 
the nation, affords no adequate compensa- 
tion, In Africa, Her Majesty’s Ministers 
had created a war which they did not sanc- 
tion, and which they deplore—a war 
which has brought no honour and ne ad- 
vantage in return for the blood and treasure 















WER MAJESTY'S MATL IN AFGHANISTAN, 


effect to its provisions, Her Majesty's 
Ministers themselves will not deny that 
all the remonstrances they have addressed 
to the Porte, and all the efforts they have 
made to reform its Government, have totally 
failed. And the convention itself still 
remains a dead letter. We were told two 
years ago by the Government that Greece 
had obtained all that a reasonable Power 
could demand in the frontier defined by the 
Protocol of Berlin, But Greece has obtained 
nothing, and that question whici’ still dis- 


which they have spent. In Afghanistan 
they had created a war which had destroyed 
a nation, the strength and independence of 
which they declared, in common with their 
predecessdrs, to be important for the safety 
of the frontier of Zndia. The flower of the 
Indian army and the resources of India 
are still employed in guarding the ruins 
which they have made, and in repressing 
the anarchy which they have let loose. The 


«policy of the Government has involved 


India not only in great present expense, 


but in future permanent charges which are 
yet undefined, but which must be immense, 
and that at a time when it is only found 
possible to balance the finances of India by 
a reduction of those public works which are 
necessary for the well-being of the pcople, 
and the development of the resources of 
the Empire.” 

‘We must make one extract more :—“ The 
great influence of England in the councils 
of Europe is an object which the Liberal 
party has pursued with at ‘east as much 
sincerity, and certainly with more success, 
than has attended the policy of the present 
administration, The creation of the in- 
dependence of Belgium was the work of 
a Liberal Administration, and the success- 
ful measures taken by the Government of 
Mr. Gladstone to protect Belgium when 
menaced, may be well contrasted with the 
result of the Turkish policy of Lord 
Beaconsfield. But the influence of England 
is not based on a basis of ascendancy over 
Europe, irrespective of the objects for 
which that ascendancy is to be employed. 
It rests on the firmness and moderation of 
our conduct, based upon the moral and 
material strength of our position, exercised 
in concert with other ‘nations on behalf of 
peace, justice, and freedom. I have shown 
that the Government by claiming to have 
exerted @ paramount influence have failed 
to bring about a permanent settlement of 
any of the questions in which they have 
interfered. Atid now, when they are asking 
the country to re-establish the influence of 
England, which, as they have said, has been 
‘arrested, they fail to indicate in the 
slightest degree the objects to which in 
the future their influence is to be directed.” 
On the question of Home Policy his lord- 
ship’s statement was equally distinct and 
satisfactory. In one part he said :—" It is 
acknowledged that tue system of popular 

representation in Parliament is still incom- 
plete; that the principles of local self- 
government have been as yet imperfectly 
applied in our counties and rural districts, 
and the artificial and obsolete restrictions 
of law still hinder the natural distribution 
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ofland in a manner which would be most 
advantageous to the State.” Such was the 
popular programme of the leader of the 
Liberal opposition, Is it to be wondered 
at that it was preferred to the achjeverments 
of Sir Stafford Northcote as Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, or to the far-famed letter of 
my Lord Beaconsfield? The former said of 
his Government: “ It has laboured to avert 
war, and where that has not been possible 
it has successfully striven to limit its 
range, and to prevent complications which 
would have been menacing alike to the 
particular interests of this country, and to 
the general peace of Europe. It has 
emphatically proclaimed the national deter- 
mination to ‘maintain, strengthen, and 
defend our great colonial and Indian 
empire. It has camestly promoted mea- 
sures for the advancement of the true 
interests of Ireland, while it has steadily 
resisted proposals, however plausible, tend- 
ing to weaken or even to dissolve the ties 
which bind together the great members of 
the United Kingdom. In its domestic 
lecisl ition it has kept in view the import- 
ance of aiming at the general good of the 
community, and of doing strict justice 
between apparently conflicting interests, 
without sacrificing the welfare of one class 
to the claims and prejudices of the others. 
At the same time it has been on its guard 
against the danger of attempting to re- 
mode! our ancient institutions in accordance 
with theoretical ideas unsuited to the 
national character. Guided by these princi- 
ples, it has been able toeffect substantial im- 
enta in many of the laws directly 
or indirectly affecting the great industrial 
classes, both in their relations one to the 
other and in the amclioration of their social, 
moral, and educational candition.” Sir 
Stafford Northcote thus defended his com- 
mercial policy: “After a period of almost 
unexampled commercial depression, and of 
grave agricultural losses, during which we 
have had to incur the expense of defending 
our interests in three different quarters of 
the globe, the taxation of the country is 
lighter than in almost any year previous 
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to the accession of the present Government 
to office, while the real amount of the 
National Debt stands now at £38,000,000 
+below the sum at which we found it The 
Crimean war added upwards of £40,000,000 
to the National Debt, and left the tax- 
payer subject to an income tax of one 
shilling and fourpence in the pound, be- 
sides heavy imports on the necessaries of 
life. The war into which, but for a decided 
policy, we should probably have been 
drawn, would have been more burdensome, 
both to the tax-payer of our day and to 
posterity. I trust, gentlemen, that the 
period of our anxiety is now drawing to a 
close, and that it will be in the power of 
the next Parliament to carry, on the work 
of social and domestic improvement with 
undivided energies. Should the coming 
elections result in a renewal of the nation’s 
confidence in the present Ministry, it will 
be our earnest endeavour to show our- 
selves worthy of that confidence by pursu- 
ing the same lines of policy as those which 
Ihave brigfy indicated, which have been 
maintained by us in the sight of this empire 
and the world, and on. which the electors 
of the United Kingdom are now called to 
pronounce.” 

On March 19th, Mr. Gladstone issued his 
address, It was as folldws:—“In the 
electioneering address which the Prime 
Minister has issued, an attempt is made to 
work upon your fears bydark allusions to 
the repeal of the Union, and the abandon- 
ment of the Colonics. 

“Gentiemen—Those who endangered 
the Union with Ireland were the party 
that maintained there an alien church, an 
unjust land lew, and franchises inferior to 
our own; and the true supporters of the 
Union are those who firmly uphold the 
supreme authority of Parliament, but exer- 
cise that authority to bind the three nations 
by the indissoluble tie of liberal and equal 
laws. Asto the Colonies, Liberal adminis- 
trations set free their trade with al! the 
world, gave them popular and responsible, 
government, and organised the great scheme 
for uniting the several settlements of British 
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North America into one Dominion, to 
which, when we quitted office in 1866, it 
only remained for our successors to ask the 
ready assent of Parliament. It is by these 
measures that the Colonies have been 
bound in affection to the Empire, and the 
author of them can afford to smile at 
baseless insinuations, 

“ Gentlemen,—The true purpose of these 
terrifying insinuations is to hide from the 
view the. acts of the Ministry and their 
effects upon the character and condition 
of the country. At home the Ministers 
have, negiccted legislation, aggravated the 
public distress by continual shocks to con- 
fidence, which is the life of enterprise, 


‘augmented the public expenditure and tax- 


ation for purposes not merely unnecessary 
but mischievous, and plunged the finances 
which were handed over to them in a state 
of singular prosperity into a series of de~ 
ficits unexampled in modern times. Of 

deficits it is now proposed to meet 
only a portion, and to mect it partly by a 
new tax on personal property—partly by 
the sacrifice of the whole sinking fund to 
which five years ago we were taught to look 
for the systematic reduction with increased 
energy and certainty of the National Debt. 
Abroad they have strained, if they have not 
endangered, the prerogative by gross mis- 
use—have weakened the Empire by need- 
less wars—unprofitable extensions and 
immense engagements, and have dis- 
honoured it in the eyes of the world by 
filching the Island of Cyprus from the 
Porte, under a treaty clandestincly con- 
cluded in violation of the Treaty of Paris, 
which formed part of the international law 
of Christendom. . 

“I we turn from considerations of prin- 
ciple to material results, they have aggran- 
dised Russia, lured Turkey into dismem- 
berment, if not her ruin, replaced the 
Christian population of Macedonia under a 
debasing yoke, and loaded India with the 
costs and dangers of a prolonged and un- 
justifiable war, while they have at the same 
time augmented her taxation and curtailed 
her liberties. At this moment we are told 


Land 


of othe: secret negutiations with Persia, 
curtailing further liberties without further 
streneth, and from day to day under a 
istry called as if in mockery Conserva- 
tive, the nation is perplexed with fear of 
change, 

“As to the domestic Icgislation of the 
future, it is in the election address 
of the Prime Minister a perfect blank. 





No prospect is opened to us of effec- 
tnal alteration in the land laws, of 
better security for occupiers, of the re- 


form and extension of local government 
throughout the three kingdoms, of a more 
equitable distribution of local franchise, or 
of progressive questions deeply affecting, 
eur social and moral condition. It seems, 
then, that as in the past so in the future 
you will look with confidence to the Liberal 
party for the work of domestic improve- 
ment, although the inheritance which the 
present administration will leave to its 
successor threatens to be one of difficulty 
and embarrassment without peril. It is 
true that you are promised the advantage 
of presence, not to say ascendancy, in the 
councils of Europe. The word ascendancy, 
gentlemen, is best known to us by its bane- 
ful connection with the history of Ireland. 
I must assert the co-equal rights of inde- 
pendent and allied powers. But in the 
mouth of the present Ministry the claim 
is little less than ridiculous; you may 
judge of our present ascendancy in Europe 
by our ascendancy in the councils of 
Turkey, where we recontly demanded the 
dismissal of a minister who has not only 
beer retained in office, but selected for 
spe-ial honours. 

“ There is indeed an ascendancy,in Euro- 
pean councils to which Great Britain might 
reasonably aspire, by steadily sustaining 
the character of a power np fess just than 
strong, attached to liotsty and law, jealous 
of peace,and therefore opposed to intrigue 
and aggrandisement from whatever quarter 
they may come, jealous of honour, and 
therefore averse to the clandestine engage= 
anents which have marked our two latest 
years, To attain a moral and unenvied 
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ascendancy such as this is indeed a noble 
object for any minister of any empire." 

‘One more address may be given. Mr- 
Shaw, the leader of the Home Rule Parlia- 
mentary party, issued an address to the 
electors of the county of Cork, in which 
occur the following passages “I charge 
the Government with gross and culpable 
ignorance and neglect. . . . The Prime 
Minister.notfor the first time, misrepresents 
the general opinion of the people of Ire- 
land, as expressed by a majority of her 
representatives, in favour of self-govern- 
ment on domestic affairs, asif it meant the 
dismemberment of the Empire. No one 
knows better than the Prime Minister that 
this is not a true statement of the case, 
‘We mean by Home Rule, not that the 
connection between the two countries 
should be destroyed, but that the relation- 
ship may be placed on a healthy and 
natural and honest basis, and we seek this 
object by strictly legal and constitutional 
means, The Prime Minister knows thi! 
but he thinks it a good cry for the English 
electors, and he sends his party forth to 
the constitutional struggle with a lie in 
their right hand. 

“There is another Irish question on 
which the Government have been more 
reactionary than others. I mean the Land 
question. I call on the Irish people north 
and south to answer the insulting menace 
of the Prime Munister, by retuming an 
overwhelming majority at the next election, 
pledged to the settlement of this great 
vital national question; pledged to give 
ampler facilities for the creation of a 
peasant proprietary wherever possible; to 
restore, define, and legalise tenant rights 
in Ulster, and extend it to the whole of 
Ireland. The country wants a Govern- 
ment that will preserve the integrity of the 
empire, not by attempted repression and 
reaction, but by dispensing strict and im- 
partial justice to all classes and to all parts 
of the Empire, which will be strong at 
‘home in the confidence of a prosperous, 
enlightened, and moral people; strong 
abroad, by a firm and resolute protection 
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‘is to the domestic legislation of the 
future, it is in the clection address 
of the Prime Minister a perfect blank 


No prospect is opened to us of effec- 
tual alteration in the iand laws, of 
better security for occupiers, of the ve- 


form and extension of local government 
throughout the three kingdoms, of a more 
equitable distribution of local franchise, or 
of progressive questions deeply affecting 
our social and moral condition. It secins, 
then, that as in the past so in the future 
you will look with confidence to the Liberal 
party for the work of domestic improve- 
ment. although the inheritance which the 
present administration will leave to its 
successor threatens to be one of difficulty 
and embarrassment without peril. It is 
1rue that you are promised the advantage 
of presence, not to say ascendancy, in the 
councils of Europe. The word ascendancy, 
gentlemen, is best known to us by its bane- 
ful connection with the history of Ireland. 
Ivnnst assert the co-equal rights of inde- 
pendent and allied powers, But in the 
mouth of the present Ministry the claim 
is httle less than sidiculouz; you may 
jude of our present ascendancy it: Europe 
by our ascendancy in the councils of 
Turxcy, where we recently demanded the 
dismissal of a minister whe has not only 
beer retaincd in office, but selected for 
spe-ial honours. 

“There is indeed an ascendancy,in Euro- 
pean councils to which Great Britain might 
Tea.onably aspire, by steadily sustaining 
the character of a power no less ju-t than 
strong, attached to hne.ty and law, jealous 
of peace, and therefore opposed to intrigue 
and aggrandisement from whatever quarter 
they may come, jealous of honour, and 
1 u1cfore averse to the clandestine engage- 

«ts which have marked our two latest 
To attain a moral and unenvied 


ascendancy such as this is indeed 4 noble 
object for any minister of any empire.” 

One more address may be gen. Mr. 
Shaw, the lcuder of the Home Rule Parlia- 
mentary party, issued an address to the 
electors of the county of Cork, in which 
occur the following passages :—“F charge 
the Government with gross ard culpable 
ignorance and neglect. . . . The Prime 
Minis'o1 notfor the first time, misrepresents 
the gencral opinion of the people of Ire- 
land, as expressed by a majority of her 
representatives, in favour of  self-govern- 
ment on domestic affairs, as if it meant the 
dismemberment of the Empirc. No one 
kn ys better than the Prime Minister that 
this .3 not a truc statement of the case, 
We mean by Home Rule, not that the 
connection between the two countries 
should be destroyed, but that the relation- 
ship may be placed on a healthy and 
natural and honest basis, and we seek this 
object by strictly legal and constitutional 
means. The Prime Minister knows this, 
but he thinks it a good cry for the English 
electors, and he sends his party forth to 
the constitutional struggle with a lie in 
their right hand. 

“There is another Irish question on 
which the Government have been more 
reactionary than others. I mean the Land 
question. I call on the Irish people north 
and south to answer the insulting menace 
of the Prime Mhnister, by retuming an 
overwhelmirg majority at the next election, 
pledged to the settlement of this great 
vital national question; pledged to give 
ampler facilities for the creation of a 
peasant proprietary wherever possible ; to 
restore, define, and legalise tenant rights 
in Ulster, and extend it to the whole of 
Ireland. The country wants a Govern- 
ment that will preserve the integrity of the 
empire, not by attempted repression and 
reaction, but by dispensing strict and im- 
partial justice to all classes and to all parts 
of the Empire, which will be strong at 
home in the confidence of a prosperous, 
enlightened, and moral people; strong 
abroad, by a firm and resolute protection 
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1874, when the dissolution was suddenly re- 
solved on, and writs issued with apparently a 
vagae linpress.. that the Conservatives 
would be defeated by such a procecding. 
Jt sto the credit of the Beaconsfield ad- 
minisuation, that they did net stain their 
powers in this respect Lut gave reasonable 
notice of their intention. and ches allowed 
the counts a few days preparation and 
sonsideration ter the soutest. The rank 
and file of the Taberal party im.uled them- 
selves of their soportunits anc not beng 
detained %y officral ties and obligations, 
at once made fur the country. Long before 
the fortnight's notice of dis.ointion had 
expised, the Hous of Commons wae 
almost ‘lesert:d, uid the batth was fiercely 





vagina nearly all chi Constituencies 
Almost every constituenes had been pru- 
citer with nchdatcs betoig the 8th of 
March Tven though Mr Adam, the 


Laberal electioncering chief, was laid up in 
Scotland, his anangements had been so 
completely and carefully made, that the 
woth was alicady planned With only 
three exceptions candidates were arranged 
beture the dissolution occurred. On the 
2gth, candidates were arranged fur every 
place in England where there was any 
chance of a fight Hoth sides. however, 
Were cage: and ready iorthe fray. Politics 
engaged all the time and attention of the 
country ‘The publicans, as usual, were 
ery determined nv arly every one became 
n head centre for a political clique—every 
publ. howe was adorned with Conservative 
colams ad there was a general flow of 
hyuore- hie fv fiums Conser.itive taps, on 
Yeh wbot the © naivatie came As was 
ty be expected Wa. Gladstone we aust in 
the field, and at mished every aly by an 
intimation that he would appear at Mary 
febone in suppert of the cer lidutme of 
Messrs Chambers anu Grant) = fhe cnthu- 
ue etowd whih assembled on the 
. Wd le tt Almost ampowroe¢ ter 
Mot le gee om te Che 
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Sir Stafford Northcote, six; Mr. W. HE 
Smith. six; Colonel Stanley, nine; and 
Sir William Harcourt, six; besides ingu- 
merable speeches on lesser occasions. 
Every man of public eminence, to say 
nothing of smaller politicians, made 
speeches, and it must be admitted on the 
whole the speeches were of an unusually 
high order, and such as the nation might 
well be proud of. 

Writing on March 10th, the day after the 
dissolution had been announced, the Tintes 
said :—* Lord Beaconsficld has become of 
late a singularly powerful Prime Minister. 
Assaults against him, whether within Par- 
liament or without it, have been so signally 
defeated, that his personal authority has 
bect: continuously augmented. He has 
had but little occasion to reply to his 
opponents. He has been able to leave 
that to themselves and to the constitu- 
encics, If the English constituencies close 
up their :anks in support of a Conserva- 
tive Government, because they see no 
adequate guarantee in the language of 
Liberal leaders against the mischievous 
tendencies of the past ten years, the Prime 
Minister might cas‘ly win a victory which 
would for a timc completely crush his 
opponents.” 

On March 24th, the Zimes wrote in 
a less sanguine mood :—“ We disclaim any 
pretension to forecast the result, and we 
believe that the predictions, which are su 
cepfidently arculated, :ep-csent rather the 
hopes of cager partisans on cither side 
than any calm judgment of facts But 
it is not rash tu express « conviction that 
in the nest Pasliament neither the C onser- 
vat vc~ nor the Liberals wili have «a majo 
ity so great ae te give thy Ministyy of the 
Ga dictatorial’ power. Tle popular 
int 1.41 in the coming clect’on is very nea~, 
but there is no over-mactery movemer.t 
© pablic opinion hke that which brought 

+ hoburt Poet into power in 1851, or 
1 .d Falmeiston in 1837, or Mr. Gladstons 
~" 86s The apologetic tone of respon- 
+ ‘le_tatesmen on both sides, for example 
Sn Staford Northcote in Hackney, and 
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Lord Hartington in North-east Lanca- 
shire fast night, is a conclusive proof that 
there is no such change in the balance of 
PRitical power Impending as has some- 
times followed an appeal to the constitu- 
encies, The Opposition may be left still 
ix a minority, though it is tolerably clear 
that the strength of the Ministry will in 
any case be reduced.” 

‘On the 27th of March, the Scotsman, the 
most vigorous supporter of the Libcral 
party in the North, thus wrote -—“ Even the 
most sanguine supporters of the Ministry 
have now ceased to expect that Lord 
Beaconsfield will possess in the nex Pas- 
liament a following nearly so strong as 
that which obediently did his bidding a 
the ald one, and those members and sup- 
porters of the party in power, who possess 
the best means of judging the prebabilities 
as to the result of the elections, are vc: ving: 
themselves for the possibility of defeat.’ 

The Central News correspondents scem, 
however, to have Leen nearer the truth 
than any other claxs of men, as they set 
down the Liberal majority at cighty ; an 
estimate which was, however, considered 
very sanguine at the time. 

The publication of the following letter, 
on March 30th, from the Baroness Burdett- 
Coutts to Mr. Sarauel Morley, M.P., Chair- 
man to Mr. Herbert Giadstone’s Com- 
mittee, showed that on the very esc of the 
election the Barone--, wno moved iu the 
best circles for obtaining information, had 
no tdea of the impending change. 7 
wrote Ler ladyship, “1 have reecived a 
circula~, signed by yourself as Chairman, 
ashing me te contribute towards the ex- 
penses of Mr. Hebert Gladstone’s can- 
didatuie for Miidiesex. [ «am doubtful 
whether, in my position, such a step would 
at any time bave commended itself to me, 
but I do nat feel disposed to join in this 
‘movement, because it scems to me that, 
under the prescnt circumstances of the 
world, the country needs above all a strong 














Government, and that since the dissolution } 


of Parliament in 1874, by Mr, Gladstone, 
the Liberal Opposition has been tou disor- 


uh a Government to .* 
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clubs os be con FN first day's po" 
ing, Wedow ov, ; fa 
telegram cov “ing 1+ oie 
ti.p announce’ + Gb tis 

Hotham “01 . ~ 

Sa” aifferent chara aunt va 
means so satisfactory wat 
John Hay, at Horshom, wa J enes 


Liberal success. 
The first day’s contest wis o 


of tas « Stindaid -~ Nithourn 
hae tt. werda wolls “ 
mttmost, only be sr < gestive « 


the possibk verdicn os the oerougl cor 
stituencic. f Engloaa it cannot be ate 
nied that it 1s invested with some degre 
interest aid significance the ‘suc 








firse on the whole, »° 
what 4 ees ty the Goveanment Of t+ 
sixt: see's which were deciued yesterday 


the Conse! vatives have los! wore than the 
have gaincd In the face of material ck 
feats, we have no wish to tatk about tacit 
victorics. .\1l we necd say is, tha! nothin > 
could be casicr than to exaggerate 1! 
meaning and the value of the Libis 
gains,” 

The Ziwes said --“ Ct will not be sur- 
prising it tus nirits of the Opposticn are 
raised by the res sts of vesterday’ poltine 
in some fifty bough constituencies in 
England The Cunser.atives must admit 
very grave discouragemen: ‘The fortune £ 
warhasshown very strange . icissitudes whic! 
we do nrt venture to explain upon ans 
general , rinc.ple, but the balance of gain. 
and osx.» is on the whole, decidedly b. 
iavour of the Liberals.” 

Zelegraph reluctantly writes 
—* Taken «ltopether, the returns, consi 
ably wfluenced by 2a.. Parnell’s admircer-, 
are slightly adverse to the Conservatives 
but not yet sufficiently 90 to give a 
to the finai decision of the United) 177 
dom.” 

Equally unwillingly the Ales v1.2 tt. 
4ser, the organ of the Licen-> . ‘rctuallers, 
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admitted that the frst day was /a” 
disastrous one for the Ministerial- 
ists, and “that not only great 
effort, but considerable luck, vill 
be necded to reverse yester- 
day’s decision. Probably in the 
majority of the boroughs con- 
tested the verdict of the con: 
stituencics was not unexpected. 
At the last election many Con- 
seryatives were returned by very 
slight majorities, and | many 








divisions among their opponents, 
But allowing for all these calcu- 
lations, it is mot to be denied 
thac the Liberals have gained 
largely in quarters where their 
success was not expected, and 
that the successcs of the Minis- 
terjalists have neither in numbers 
nor in importance in any degree 
compensated for their defeats. 
Keen was the contest every- 
where. But of all the elections, 
as was to be supposed, none . 
excited so much attention as 
that in Midlothian, where Mr. 
Gladstone iaid siege to the im- 
portant constitueacy of Midlo- 
thian, and won it from the 
grasp of the bold Buccleuch.” 
To that campaign, undoubtedly, 
was duc mainly the Liberal 
triumph, It is to be questioned 
whether such an event could 
have occurred had it not have 
been for Mr. Gladstone’s far- 
famed Midlothian contest. 

In 1879, the Midlothian cam- 
paign was determined on. At 
that time Mr. Gladstone felt a 
strong personal impulse to repre 
sent the constituency, and was 
much encouraged by the promise 
of support he reccived all round. 
It is worthy of remark; as show- 
ing how accurate was the 
Liberal calculation, that an 
estimate was given..of the 
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Aun‘, $879, an. f tien announced 
iw ene of the chit“s 6+.) p ‘sy in Par- 
Hunent that Mr. Gan, m aight depend 





upon a majority of 1,  - + a matter of 
fact he was clected by « majority of 277. 

In November, 1879, Mr Gtadstune paid a 
preliminary visit to Midlotbian, and spoke 
with an energy, and was sece ++ d with an 
cuthasiasm, that astonished every one. One 
of the places he visited in the - urse of his 
canvass was Dalkeith, a fitt'e <ld-world 
town, which gives the title t» the heir cf 
the Duke of Buccleuch, and which, before 
1ulways came to interfere with the elder 
arrangements of the world, v3 the market, 
and it remains the centic of « great corn- 
giowing district. It was ma «f-day when 
Mr. Glidstone paid the place a visit, and 
deli\cred a telling speech in the ¢ rn mar- 
ket, which stands on giound belonging to 
the Duke. The gather 1r the morc 
remarkable and significant » mse Dal- 
Laith is, perhaps, the very ore of such 
feudal proprictorstip asthe | +t of modern 
political life permits to exit, Up to the 
last four or five years its low) affars were 
administered by: a body whe e¢ e+. titution 
would have shocked even the ¢ .pernneed 
mind of Sir Charles Dilke. They woe 
called trustees, and were cnigiuwly twelve 
in number, with pow-r te add to their 
number by co-oj cration in cas of death, 
for it was only Gusth who could dismiss 
a Dalkeith trustee. Whether ov ing to a 
desire to maintain the pouc: in a few 
hands, or to a conscicutious difficulty in 
finding men among their fellow-cit? ac 
worthy of the honour of election, t'e¢ 
number was allowed to fall to half-r-deve- 
After much manifestation of incipient 
revolt, Dalkeith astonished the Conscript 
Fathers by turning them out of office, and 
the town was incorporated under the Public 
Health Act. This was a great blow to the 
influence of the Duke of Buccleuch, and it 
seemed that the event had not a little 
decreased his power ; but property has its 
faggot votes as its self-elected trustees, and 
to the latter the Duke clings with unbroken 
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consistency, Pn. Pan 
dent wrote that }- had >< 
down property ir, one pat o* 


which brought ir ~ ients' 4, 
for ten houses. By payme wor + 
of £105 year, the Duk mos 


ten voters on the constituency «ach , 
to vote for Mr. Gladstone's opponent, tl 
Duke's son 

“Mr. Gladstone, vn> was accom. 
by Mrs. and Miss Gladstone, anivcd at + 
railway station from Dalineny shortly aft 
half-past three, and passcd uown to tl 


Corn Exchange throvgh at -nthusiast 
crowd, who had flocke * it from all parts ot 
the district. The appearam: . che sirht 


hon. gentleman was the signal for the vsuu! 
outbinst » enthusiasm There wa~ wot 
foot of standing-roow in the long bain. 1h 
hall, to which the gallcrics, heaped uy + |r 
and left at th forthe lor +g eure 
crowded appearance 1s sf tt 

hterally ctanding ur achother’ 
Dhaene difficulty in 

Gladstone even in distant Toathe tt 
likeness is sticwn all over the com, 

as autumn kave~ Wien his tat. + 
showed itsclf in the throng on the plarf 

the whole audience, numbciny som o 
over 3,000, uprose and welcomed him wa 
loud cheers and waving of hats and handl 1 
chiefs. The chair was taken by the V1 
vost of Dalkeith, who intioduced +a. 
candidate ir 4 brief specch When th+ 
renewer applimse hag subsided Mr. Gh 
stone commenced by lightly recapitulat 
the topic. dealt with o: the previous civ 
at Edinburgh, ‘Touching again on the 
wersonal question of hic precise position +n 
the Libs al ranks the right hon. ger tlesa 5 
formely, .ad somewhat cizhorately, der 
cated any intention of assume, 
Position of a leader of tu party bein: 
anxion- to take bis place ip the ran) ,.1 
do what te might to direct his fell: 
euuntiymen to a proper appreciation of 
issues involved in the forthcoumin, - «' 4 
election. As on the previow dic 

sought his hearers not te col ¢  u 
allegations but to consider hi- roofs and 
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sarguiacuts. It might have been thought 
nathe exausied on the previous night, 
«many former occasions, all the 
porubic to be said about the foreign 

+). b. Government, but this even- 
«af prunght to bear on the argument 
avey Tete thusamtions—the oue peculiarly 
1 4 opriate tu the place anu the andience, 
and the ther calculated to baive a wider 
rai,¢ peaking of the Empise achieved 
asthe resuit of the restless policy of the 
Gcscurtment, he asked the agriculturists 
betorc him what they would think of a 
man who, naviny a farm of 200 acres, added 
to i acether farns of 200 acres without 
increasing, hus dauningg oteck This, he 


argucd, oa. what the Government had 
done, inwimnt bois they had aaded enor- 
mousy 
Stain, 


responssbihtie of Great 
yore resources of the 

sta ticly dependent to 

1 ssibifttics aemained practi- 





eeatly US it abe « cortaun extent not 
cup lite of aa ue ec Gnaon Char did 
net weuh the moral + clot the case, but 
be the "te det my tantly weth the 


commend Whilst thanian; God that 
Enyland was «till svong enough to meet 
her cnpagements all over the world, he 
called to nunc how Guiliver. landing in 
Talat, was humped by the puns: 
habitant. finding jem asleep on the sho. 
‘Th idanders tied him down woth their 
strongest cab’.s, fastening him to the earth 
with th a most powerfulrivets, The cavle 
Was not stouter th pack-thread, nor the 
ancts thicker «hin the sinallest pins, yet 
shen Gulliver awoke twas with the greatest 
diffiiu'ty he released one aim, and he 
the bt at prucen? not to attempt to move 
the 1est of he impusoned limb, Thu: 
i.naland was being tied dewn and bound 
by all sort. ef covenants ard cag.pements 
at once tidwulous and danyerous—no 
singte anv of caormous magnitude, but the 
whoik forming a combination tha might 
some day be found exceedingly incon- 
venient. 

Turning from gencral criticism to par- 
ticular subjects, Mr. Gladstone raised the 
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enthusiasm of his audience to a high pitch 
by the frank statement of opinion that 
Seotl nd was not represented in the Impe- 
rial Parliament to the full measure which 
justice demanded. The right hon. gcntle- 
man had hitherto becn singularly free from 
interruption of a hostile character, such 
as frequently marks the intercourse of a 
candidate with a constituency. At this 
point, however, a gruff voice, coming from 
the door at the end of the gallery, inter- 
posed the question, “ Whose fault is that?” 
“YI telt you by-and-by.” Mr. Gladstons 
quictly answesed, and proceeded to show 
how. if population was taken as the basis of 
calculation, Scotland ought to have seventy 
members instead of sixty, whilst if regard 
were paid to Scotlund’s shase contributed. 
to the revenne she should have scventy~ 
eight members. Answering now the ques- 
tion whose fault this was, he said it was 
clearly the fault of the Cuavivative Go- 
veinment, 619 fn their Refam Buls of 
18C7 and 1k6$ hal omitted to du justice 
to Sevtlance. To the gentleman at the 
door, whe was pr obibly one uf the deposed 
Conseript 1 ther, this caplovatior did not 
appear sati tact y, and he chowed a dis- 
position ts arcuc the mattar. Mr. Glad. 
stone wa nothing loth, but in view of the 
geneial con: encenc> of the mecting those 
in the immediate vicinity of the dour 
prompuly decided to put the Conccipt 
Father out, which they did forthwith, and 
at intervals during the continuance of the 
speech he was heard forlornly knocking 
for admittance. 

Oa another and even more familiar 
Scotch topic, hypethec, Mr. Gladstone 
declared himself very plainly. He was for 
its abolition, and in some detail he in 
structed the farmers present in the devices 
by which a Toty Government, whilst giving 
full liberty to their Scotch supporters to 
vote for Mr. Vans Acnew’s Bill, succeeded 
in preventing legistation on the subject. 
With respect to the liquor laws, on which a 
small but influential body of electors hold 
strong and carnest views, he expressed a 
gencial approval of the principle af “focal 





here dn Scotland sharply divides people 
fiet. always-with mathematical precision of 
Party... This was not, he said significantly, 
@ ‘question for his determination, but for 
the determination of the peopte of Scotland. 
It was ngither part of his duty to press it 
forward ‘ner to press it backward, but he 
expressed the hope that the question, 
whenever it was decided, might have a 
fair trial, in the’ sense that, as in the 
case of the Irish Church, it should be 
dealt with only by a Parliament specially 
and deliberately commissiéned by the 
country to take it in hand. On the land 
question he emphatically declared for the 
repeal of the law of entail and settlement, 
and he threw out a hint for a refurm in the 
settlement of leases which was very favour- 
ably received by his audience, He was 

ed to carry out the scl une of 











county go ormment, the prepara’ «© for 
which was terrupted by the resul of the 
qencral el tion of 1 This ought | 
him to the ‘'sect of ITr - which | 
he made » tion th 5 
to be desis oon ce point 

precision. Fle we fi cave: &t zealous 





port to any sch that would relicve 
Parliament of so if its overwhelming: 
duties by transferring to local bodies the 
charge of a particular class of local 
business, but he would limit this con- 
cession by stopping short of anything 
that would weaken or compromise the 
authority of the Imperial Parliament. ‘The 
right hon. gentleman resumed his scat 
after speaking exactly an hour and a-half, 
and a vote of confidence and thanks was 
awarded with every demonstration of 
proval, On leaving the hall he proceedc:!, 
in corapany with Risin ‘Gladstone, and Miss 
















ta number of his eomuittee at 
ards the party preceeded to 
¢ Tall, witere an album containmy 
‘$ Was presented t. the right 
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a bevy of factory eer In acknowled; 
these gifts Mr. Gladstone made a graceti 
speech, dilating at some length on the 
blessings of peace and on woman’s spe 
interest therein. To-night Young Edin- 
burgh is “out” with flaming torches lit in 
honour of Liberalism and to the glory of 
Mr, Gladstone. Several hundred students 
are the fiame-bearers, and their incessa: 
cheers for Mr. Gladstone are everywiict. 
echoed by the crowd that fills the street." 
Touching these faggot voues, q) 
controversy hotly raged at one time in the 
papers, It was pointcd out that just out- 
side Edinburgh—so as to secure votes for 
the county—the Edinburgh operatives 
were constructing buildings which were 
intended for political rather than any other 
purpose: the Duke of Buccleuch’s famii:- 
were pecially indignant 
Les Henry Scott wrote that i 
till the summer of 1878 wh 
| of Liberals acquired qualifi 
i to Mr. Gladston 
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Lord Henry Scott objected as the Giad- 
stone Electoral Asylum would contain 160 
icsident voters, and were a spontaneous 
protest on the part of the working-men 
acainst that organised combination to stifle 
the voice of the constituency by importing 
hundreds of strange Tories into the 
country. These workmen laboured hard, 
day and night, in all weathers, to get the 
buildings finished in time; crowds sur- 
1ounding them, and cheering them on in 
the name of Gladstone. Fortunately they 
succeeded, 

Gicat was the joy when Mr. Clad- 
stenc, accompanicd by Mrs. and Miss 
Gladste te Tiverpool far is) burgh 

omen his eleeta, tet Mid 
Hothian Jw party travelled far as 
Wiran by the conden and North Western 

1 an thea youca the Scotch express 

LU fou At Kagel a considerable 

yeu and loudly cheetad the 
nileman, who thare and at ether 
alone the route cordieh, ba ae 
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Yuh sano, domenstrations At 
stray whee he had te remain ten 
senutes, Ma Glad ture entere 1 into con- 


Veratton ath a nunber of workeg-men 
whi bat olected on the plattorm yt 
Pro ten the sanow plitorm at hich the 
fem Ty up sas ¢ owded tu exces, and 
thete wo recat echoed yr ween Mi Gist 


stone appearen at the windew of the saloon 















wh owas travelling. He 
jentlemen —I have only a few 
Noth Vow Ore isnt thank 
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weve Fb Manteo. af this reception — 1 
weit sens tauch An? the other is. to 
a Ae AV ery Great anarety thet none 
foye ts aay aaffer any meconvenience or 


ain fiem the laige numbers in which vou 
Pave cone together, It would be a ere 
suf t. mj wife ana daughter if any one 
«dy should cuffer the slightest incenve- 
nee Railway eatriages are a Kwa 
so, to come into contict with. It is 

hi bette. to come into contact with 
© + cieal opponent. Therefore I do hope 
' , | wu aM disperse as quietly as pos- 
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sible.” Long before the hour appointed for 
the arrival of the train at Carlisle the 
station was crowded in every part with an 
enthusiastic assembly, representing various 
clas.cs of the inhabitants. When the cx- 
press, thirteen minutes late, came in sight 
the cheering was deafening. On the right 
hon. gentleman alighting on the platform, 
aclear space of which was railed off, he was 
received by Sir Wilfrid Lawson, M.P., Mr. 
James, M.P., and several leaders of the 
Liberal party in Carlisle and Neweustle. 
The party then proceeded to the County 
Hall, where Mr. Mclaien, representing the 
Liberals of Midlothian, took the chair. 
Addresses of congratulation and approval 
of me policy pursued by Mr. Gladstone in 
and out of office were presented from Car- 
Isic, Newcastle, and Gateshead, and also 
from the woiking-men of Langholm, the 
latte: accompanying their addsess with 
cloth fora suit of clothes, which present, 
ine chaumar stated, vepresented the ir 
du try the iaionuty of the peorte on tnat 
place wore engared tn and which hundreds 
of the inhabitants haJ subscribed their 
mites to procure. 

Vb Glad t ce, on rising to reply, was 
received with wea cheuiny He said — 
“Tam afd, gentlemen, that the circum- 
stances under which we mect here to-day 
wall scurerly er ible me to give every one 
the acknowledgment of the extraordinary 
Iindness with which I have been received. 
Rut 1 will -av in the first place this, 
that the sentiment which 1s cvidently burst- 
ing forth from every heart among those of 
our political opinions in Carlisle is, in my 
npinion. a good omen of that which we 
shall find clsewhere, not I trust in Scotland 
only, or in Cumberland only—for if the 
whole country be like Scotland ard Cum- 
betlaad the whole matter is safe e iwugh— 
but also in every other portion of the 
country, I accept with the greatest plea- 
sure this gift of the woiking-men who have 
heen <9 good as to send a deputation for 
-he purpose of presentinzit. [shall wear it 
with the sense that a great honour has been 
conferreu upon me. I believe if I were ta 


MR. GLADSTONE 
cause it now immediately to be made up, 
and were to begin to wear it every day, 
Sundays included, the probability is tha: 
before this dress was worn out the Govern- 
ment under which we at present live would 
be worn out. When it has been said from 
Newcastle that the address presented to me 
expresses the sentiments of the Tiberals of 
Newcastle generally, I md believe 
that the meaning of the! js that it cx- 
presses the sentiments of the large majority 
of the inhabitants of the town) 7ai~ is an 
wceasion, gentlemen, of an extraordinary 
character. T have hac the oppo:tunity of 
reading the iddrest from Newcastle, and 
likewise the address from Carlisle, though I 
have not yet had the opportunity of reading 
the other addresses, but I ha wh waved 
in both of these addresses a capital puint—- 
@ salient point, it I in 50 speek—on which 
those who have signe 3 then: havi fixed ; it is 
this-—that the erisi~ +, one of an extra ordi- 
mary character. Tt is, eentlcmen, a crisis of 
fan extraordinaty character which brings 
you together, necessanly at .nuch inconvc- 
nience, many of you .oming from a con- 
siderable distance, to greet me for a moment 
on my way northwards. It is, I may say, 
acmss of an extiaordinary character, and 
no other than that would have induced me 
at my time of life, when eveiy sentiment 
would dictate a desire fc ¢ 1. st, to undertake 
what may be called an arduous contest.” 
At Hawick, where there was another stop- 
page. Mr. Gladstone said :—-" ‘The welcome 
which has been asked or my beb- if has, 
1 presume to say, already hur ven, for 
it is impossible to inistake the ¢ clings of 
which indications have appcarea at every | 
foot of our passage through the town of 
Hawick, I am deeply affected. gentlemen, 
Ly your kindness. 2 must not torgr: taat 
the public arrangements o: the tuiway 
trafic forbid me to expatiate upon that 
subject. One werd I wil! say that + is! 
particularly pleasing to me to find m. <if 
in a district which was formerly weli know: 
to my remote ancestors, and to which I 
san assure you I still retain a fond attach- 
ment. Gentlemen, the object of my visit 








IN GALASHIELS, 


toe Scotland docs nor permit of explanation 
here, but you well know what it is; and 1 
have to thank you for having already ex 
pressed, a: f have learned from the couttesy 
of your chairman, _ our feelings on the 
occasion in the form of an addrew This, 
however, I will say. gentlemen we 
comrades in a common undertaking ; we 
are fellow-labourers im a commun warfar 
we have a very scrious labour to perform 
The people of this country, and you amon, 
them in your place, have to consider what 
is the system upon which such a counuy 
ought to be governed. It is a subject on 
which I for one have a strong opinion 
which is known to you: and in the ender 
vour to bring about a great and a funda- 
mental change in those dangerous novelties 
which have of late been introduced intr the 
policy of this country, which have risturbed 
the world at large. and certainly aggravated 
the distress of the nation at home, I beheve 
that in our efforts 1¢ do away with hat 
system and to return to .he sound . iberal 
and the just principles that have distin- 
guished in our time Liritish adsoinistratior 
we have in our charge a cause which is the 
cause of peace, whicl is the cause of justice 
which is the causc of liberty, which 1 
the cause of honou, and which, in th 
hands of the people of this country, by tl 
blessing of God, will not fail” 

There was a halt for twenty minute 
Galashicls railway station, about t 
miles distant irom Edinburgh, wl 
inhabitants turned out in great a 
the band of the local volunteer: 

“See the Conquering Hero come 
some addresscs hac beer haw ' 
right hon. gentleman, he wa- 

the part of the working pe: 

a plaid, and a piece of 
specially made for *'m, 

and a prooch for Mrs G 

Mr. Gladstone. in rer 
afraid I can hardly Lop 
svember um this va-" 

4 was which may pt 
upon this occaste: 
evider> interest , 
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var feo. mame rowden ms, 
a ete yy a a ty Than & 
: rom on fal of seuting you 
cp tne 4 68 and ot omy of the ot 
TK he ery teely ple src v 
who 2 ae Cm the nme pesca 
aad Cr cr Cs rr ed 
etenteg che pr ena Pottatea on 
D scasien Ee this 41d et ass hls to 
mes such a pour, our ot the peta ci 
non of o d strict is not possite fo ary 
cue te see you hee githaee sy rt, 
and willing to hister to the wore'’s wach 


may reach you + thout askine 3 on self 
whether these 18 of is NOt AS Fonts cause 
for this cxtion nay dem snstraton, fo 
th nmarkable in anifestation ¢ othe poy u- 
fatto cf this distuct Tt or ms co be 
undated better Miu itt. by some f the 
poltiain of this catty ava the peopl 


Yono he to mail ue pote Taine 
tubone except whe theres strep ate 
Ter at rcaywell forth ad oth seisunec 
partol the cara tity bur the sto oof 
DOU AE VTi te WhO have seueus 
mater to atund to and £ cits aw at is 
ate corre to cave then for any 
trou ra on bet oni wner you thivk 
the rests of » uw country arc at stake 
Ibo the ame coms deration — entlemen 
thoi Livu ht me coun aseng yuu, and 


wee iving me tu th. county of Vidiothan 
fecitainl, st not stay among you there 
+ aoth ng to do here in amending the repre- 
sentation of the Border burghs, which is 
AL story to meas it isto you. And 
Lhops, therefore tht my friend Mi. Tre 
oN May cutcta no wears or uppie- 
hen on 1! at Tam going to run away with 
your hearts, if at were an my powcr Ne 
centlemen, but I am come down here 
ceitamty for 2 serious purpose—that 1 to 
(yf 2 the purpe se of ~asing, and dou g all 
hh power to rate before the prople of 
ds Country, the question- inwha manner 
it tiar wish to be governed? Toes the 
nt method of eovcinment pica ¢ thein 
ists tnoty Trepeat ‘Neo Ufitpleascs 
'a\ have nothing to do but te sna 

wi busines, and continuc 14, But 
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1 and «verywhe 
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ana 7 Mitae he he Leve sor what we 
sApeet, any morc then it is what we desire. 
What Thee te insist upon before you and 
Nt, Gate.) chi that itis not 
v os or that particular 
la. most of us, of Libesal 
weit mterest m many particular 
meat > Thee an a gieat many things 
we wesh ac a lune, but which are not 
Thety te 0 dane under the piesent Govern. 
incot) Some of n~ are anzicus for one, 
some for another: some for all, but it 
ise oseat deal more than that—it is the 
system and the method of government with 
which we have todeal 5 ook ut the state 
of the world, loot t tne disturbed and 
troubled condite ¢ 4 Ur, Of Asia—in 
India and Afiam au of Aitca im the 
temul. socath 2 uch at the engagements 
which « tic.) here, and there 
~ork atthe onditron of 
the finances ai bome But you may 
depend upon it this & only the fiuit and 
not the comumr ation of these strange 
and most unwi eprorcedin3s It 15, gentle- 
men a new methed of ¢crernment to 
which we are nox subject Lut if you, 
instead of being an asst mbly of Liberals, 
were an assembly of those who call them- 
selves Conservatrc ,] would appeal to you 
and say that of all the administrations 
that have Leen in powe: within the last 
half century, theirs never has been one 
which has introduced so many measures, 
not only new-fangica, but inischievous, for 
the purpose of vexing and annoying the 
people of this country, and compromising 
the inteicsts of the Empire. f have been 
romin ‘cd by one of the addresses presented 
to me that there is also an important local 
qvestion deeply interestin,s to you in Scot- 
jand Gentlemen, I an coming here not 
oily for the purpuse of maintaming what 
we think te be a sound general policy, but 
for another purpose which 1 really not less 
amportant—the purpose of tindicating the 
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ar 


ficuon % election. It ts idie to talk of 
frecdom >. lector if th+ votes of gentle- 
men wh have nothng whatever to do 


with vartiutar-ounties and places are to be 


Ate. 


‘bioright in by legal chicanery for the pur- 
pose of setting aside the verdict that w. + 
‘be given by independent electors. 
know what a faggot vote is, In 
borough you have had sorry experience ~: 
it. In -Midlothian a bold and dariu.. 
attempt fas been made to carry the repre 
-gentation of the county by means of 2°: 

“faggot votes of gentlemen who have -' 
mora) right, or litthke more than I have, 1 
appear upon the electoral list of the county. 
I have come to assert in opposition to these 
-——what shall I call them ?——phantom voters 
to assért in contradiction and protestati:: 
against a system of this kind, that accc 

. ing to the law and the constitution of 
country the right and honour of retur: 
members are to be given to those who Ih 
a genuine and legitimate interest :.: 
habitants, and as possessors of prope * 
each circumscription of the covutr =. 
that those who introduce these shiis : 
—I do not want to use hard word 
harder words might be used—for the 
pose of overbearing and overpowerin,. - 
real voters caunot call themselves frienc’ 
the constitution. They are not frien. 
the_ constitution. They are d-fving 
constitution. They are trampling the c 
stitution under foot, for they are endcavou: 
ing to nullify those passages which are the 
most fundamental and the most sacred 
part of our constitution. That is the causc, 
gentlemen, for which I have come, and] 
assure you I shall go forward sti 
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which you have to-day greeted me. 
From an. early hour in the afternoon a 
large number of persons had gathered in 
the Waverley station at Edinburgh, ad- 
mission to which was only gained by ticket- 
holders. ‘Che train ‘vas duc at 4.40, but it 
was not till three-quarters of an hovr later 
that the long-expected linc of carriages 
slowly steamed into the station. The 
instant Mr. Gladstone was recegnised there 
was a great outburst of cheers, to whick 
the right hon. gentleman repeatedly bowed 
his acknowledgments. A: 
“waiting on the platform were the Earl ot of 
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fact that be and the nobic 
one time sat together in t 
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erent ways; but he affirmed he was 


rex bis former position than the duke | 


,and drew forth a loud cheer by the 
‘tion, emphatically made that if Sir 
“Peel were alive to-day he would be 
‘Fighting on the side of the Liberals 
lieir opposition to the forcign policy of 
Government. 





GLADSTONE. 


tangled by a question which in its first aspect 
was local, but which in its ulterior aspect is 
of the deepest importance, embracing in its 
scope the whole Empire, and desceriding to 
the very roots of our institutions. I thought 
that on the one hand, at least, my noble 
friend and myself were agreed; that is to. 


In the course of his } say, that we were agreed in making & com~ 























eocch Mr. Gladstone thus spoke of f-ggot 
otes im 

“J thought, when the invitation of the 
‘ectors of Midlothian was sent to me, 
the matter in controversy was one of 
cient breadth and complication, and I 
was not aware that it would become 
i} more enhanced and still more en- 








mon appeal to the true, essential, legitimate 
electors of the constituency. Tam grieved 
to find that that is not to be the case ; that, 
mistrusting the body to whom the consti- 
tution and the laws have given the power 
of choice between candidates for Midlo- 
thian, an attempt has been made to. import 
into the county a body of strangers having” 
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mo natural interest in the county, gifted 
with colourable qualifications, invented by 
chicanery of law—and that it is on this 
body that reliance is placed, in order, per- 
chance, to realise some faint hope of over- 
bearing the true majority of the consti- 
iuents. I won't dilate upon that subject. 
I «on't expatiate upor it; but this ) must 
say that if anything was wanted to make 
mc feel it more than ever 1 duty to endea- 
.our te fight the battle with energy and 
t+ «mination, this most unfortunate act 
» the very thing destinca for that pur 

+ Why, sentlemen, apatt from every 
«1 0f pinciple, nothing, . venture to 

_ id be so grossly iniprudent as that 

sti is famuarly known in homey but 
+> taccuate phrase as the ‘manufactue 
wf faz ot votes. Those who manc.-+ tine 
s otes provoke investigation r> the 

t. of the law, and of thos: piovi- 

la. which a: the pesca ino- 

‘amed with sucu ¢ .traorumary 

+y¥1 wards the possessors vf prog erty. 

it not «nough that « man who 

69 have property in six er ten 

» ites can give a vote in respect to that 
_eity m conformity with the rules of the 
nstitution in every one of thoce countics? 
ds it not enough that he who, after all, has 
only the interests of a citizen in the well- 
being of the country, shall be permitted by 
the free assent of all parties to multiply his 
own individual existence, and to contribute 
to the issue f six or .en electioneciing 
contests in ad of one? Is not th 
cnoughr Is not this sufficiently uberi to 
the 1ich man as comparcu to the pou: man, 
who haidly ever, though he may be a ~oter, 
-ar by any possibility have morc than a 
single \.te? Why cannot thc Duke of 
Buccleuch ana his friends be satisfied with 
this state of the law? Is it not a fact that 
in this country, although the Jaw refuses to 
give a double yote in respect of a larger 
qualification, yet it 1» not the fact that it 1s 
the rarest tnin,s i: the world to meet a poor 
voter who has .rorc than one ‘ote, vhereas 
it { the rarest thing im the world to meet 
a gentleman voter, a. ne is called, who has 


not got mure than we vote? Why arc 
they not content with tls state of things ? 
Why do they determine on adding te that 
lawful multiplication ot power which, 1 
must say,15 based upon remarkable libe- 
rality towards the pos cs ors of property? 
Why, in addition to thu: are they deter- 
mined to aim at an urlawtul multiplication 
of power, and to bring .. ton you, the 
genuine voters of Midlot an those gusts, 
those foreigners—for torergness th cy are -n 
respect of the concerns «t this county ix 
political concerns, for thy purpose of o.e1 
bearing the genuine and auc suase of she 
constituenry? My anticipatior 15 that th 
extiaordinary manceuyre 11 atterly, err- 
vainly, and miserably talc ot ys purpose t 
have rt been surpuseo te nr assured py 
those mong yoo yok hac intunsted 
themseche specially nth. affairs of the 
coming election that we vivid qgune as well 
as we did, a better than “bu, before the 
introuuction of these faggot votes” 
Mectings in quick succes nm followed 
cach other, all equally successful aud grati- 
fying Mr. Gladstone cermmatad his car- 
paign in Midlothian after afew days, when 
he addressed two mec tings—one in the Cain 
Exchange and the other in the Wavericy 
Market. The latte: was intended »pecially 
for working men, aid was attended by 
about twenty thous nd people ‘The en- 
thus. om with whicl Mr Gladstone was 
tecehh~d was in no wa, dineni hed In- 
deed it was even more 1cmar) able than st 
had 3ct been as he ‘ef the mecting wn the 
“WVavirk, Market, and riadc hh. way 5), 
through crowded strects and a loudls- 
cheering throng of people tov 1 J, Dalmeny 
House. At the Corn Exchinge incetins 
Mr, Gladstone devoted hiss ~h toa coc 
parison of Libe:al and Cou~ sata finan 
The hall wa ciowded tow danute 
after three o'clock there a-¢ 
neighbourhood of whe 1 te 
Rosebery was disci + 
fornard, wth Mrs ¢ + 
‘Then came the 
leading Mus G. 
Glacst ou Tose 
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‘sr tsk ‘nh a tow felicitous sentences, and 
“4 sdstone and the andicnee wore 
ip together, one Inckme with 
wroud slanee over the moving 
svert betore him, and th. other 
» nudkerhaefs and sticks 

ae so hmring madly: 
fn ee Tength subsided, 
. ter tee serch ile 
wee ee that gona 
" a the end of 
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' Exchequer. At thesametime politica: cene- 


rosity is not yet altogether dead-—andI have 
enough of it in my nuture, notwithstanding 
thi announcement of the impresnable 
character, the unassailable character of the 
Goveinment finance—I have enough to be 
disposed to make a trial—to bring that 
finance undcr criticism and under your 
review.” 

Then he proceeded to speak of the 
Liberal surplus and the Conservative 
deficit—of the spirited foreign policy—of 
India: finance-~of the influence of the 
-eason’s and annual budget-. Then he 
went on to a meeting equally important 
and so densely packed that it deserves 
permanent iecord in these pages, A 
rcporter writes:—“ After something less 
than a quaster of an hour's rest, Mr. Glad~ 
stone icft the Corn Exchange to fulfil his 
engagement at the Waserley Market 
intervening space of halfa mile ws bteratly 
blocked up by an enthusiastic crowd, who 
made the slow progress from one buicling, 
to the other mare like that of an empcior 
home fiom a glonous campaign than the 
journey of one who has laboured in the 
prosaic field of party legislation. On en- 
tering the Waverley Market a sight pre- 
sented itself the like of which has certainly 
never been looked upon in Scotland before. 
The immense area of the market was 
denscly packed with men. There were no 
seats. Every one stood up, and, space 
being thus economised, it is perhaps rather 
vnder-estimating the fact to say that there 
were 17,000 men present, for the most part 
working-men, The spacious galleries sur- 
rounding the market were reserved tor 
ladies and these, with the occupants of the 
platfoim. would bring the total numeration 
uf the mceting to 20,000. Mr. Gladistone’s 
arrival was timed for five o'clock, and it 
had been announced that the doors would 
+ opencd at two. Half an hour before 
that time the Superintendent of Police 
zeperted to the committee that, so great 
wa: the throng in the streets, he could not 
ansyer for public safety unless the doors 
This was 
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tne, and in a few minutes the Moor of th 
market was flooded with what Mr. Glad- 
stone, looking upon it a few hours later 
called ‘an ocean of humanity.’ It is no 
light impulse or passing fancy that could 
have drawn together a multitude of this 
class, or sustained them through what, to 
“many, must have been great physical suf- 
fering, prolonged over nearly five hours. 
To stand from half-past one to half-past 
five with the mind occupied by nothing but 
expectation was no slight strain on patience 
and strength, But to gain this position only 
after a severe struggle, and hold it at peril 
of ribs and limbs, is a scrious aggravation 
of discomfort. After three hours’ cheerful 
endurance, the effect of the ordeal began 
to tell upon some of the weaker in thc 
crowd Cries for water were heard from 
various quarters, and at brief intervals 
numerous figures were lifted up, and, lying 
prone with ghastly rigidity-—strong mer 
overcome with the heat and the crish— 
were passed over the heads of che crowd 
on to the platform. Here water and other 
restoratives were quickly forthcoming, and, 
the faintness overcome, they were led out 
Into the open air. About seventy addiesses 
from Liberal Associations throughout the 


country had been sent to Mr. Gladstone, | 


and in acknowledgment of these he made 
a bricf speech, glancing comprehensively 
at the statc of affairs on the Continent, 
and concluding with an cioquent appca! 
for British support to the cause of the 
Christian populations in the East, While 
speaking, the audience preserved a remark- 
able silence, hushinz attempts at applause, 
lest a word rught be lost; but when Mr. 
Gladstone had finished the apptaase broke 
forth like a thunder-clap, and amid 2 scene 
of wildest enthusiaun the sight hon. gentle- 
man withdrew, but not into quietness or 
obscurity. Outside the market the people 
were massed in tens of thousands. The 
cheers which had scarcely died away 
within the building were taken up outside 
its walls, and as Mr. Gladstone passed ont 
of Edinburgh, after 2 week that will wipe 
out years of contumely, forty thousand 
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people lined the streets, and cried out 
* God bless him !’” 

Mr. Gladstone's return from Scotland 
was as much a triumph as his journey 
thither, He had been staying at Dalzell 
Castle, which he icft for the Motherwell 
station of the Caledonian Railway, where 
he joined the express tor the South, At 
Motherwell he was toudly cheered by a 
Jarge assembiy rcngregated in the neigh- 
bourbood of the station, At Carstarrs, 
likewise, he yao a. 6) cordial grecting, 
Wh oc bywal vamfeturce asked the right 
hou. gentlemat oy f+ hes daughter 
a piece of silk and wou. Toe 
honour of hei visit to “Scotland ‘ 
Carlisle station a crowd of scvera, bundred 
people were assembled, and as soon as the 
train stopped they besieged the cainage 
and greeted him with Insty chocis, Mr. 
Gladstone bowed repeated! uel said, “FE 
thank you very much.” But the crevd at 
intervas returned to cheer him, and his 
wife and daughter. After a fow minutes 
one of the crowd, advancing to the caniage, 
said, ‘Give us a little encouragement for 
the Liberal causc.” Accordingly Mr, 
Gladstone, presenting himself at the win- 
dow, said :—“I can say, glad to say, one 
word, because whet we passed through 
Carlisle before. we marched between 


! great masses of penple cullectcd in the 


station whom there was no opportunity 
of addressing, and therefore I fect much 
gratified at bemg able now to tender my 
thanks, both for your yathering here to- 
day, and for the manifestation that was 
then made, There could be no mistake as 
to the character of that manitcstation; it 
was an omen of what was going to happen 
in Scotland. 1 could not desciibe to you 
what I have seen, and the expenence I have 
had in Scotland. It has really been he- 
yond descrijtion. I believe that if Park 
ment were dissolvea to-morrow, or at urs 
time, as according to usage it oucht to be, 
our opponents would scarcety show their 
faces in Scotland at an electio2. Do not 
suppose that they woukl! be in bodily fear, 
for there is no question of bodily: fear at all, 


4° 


In Scotland, while I yay. seen manv 
hundreds and thousands »* people, I have 
leard as many as a hundred who hare 
houted me. They were allowed, as they 
ought to be, to hoot freely ; but I must say 
1’ at they took the precaution that they 
ulways hooted in the dark. You know 
4018 the nature of the owl. They do not 
Nuot at any rate in broad daylight, but 
thry hoot at night and before the dawn. 
‘The Scotch people perfectly well under- 
stand that their opponents have the same 
liberty as themselves, When I say that 
they would not sho, thet faces + rican 
they could hardly venture to contest 
a great many of the seats, and it wa> 
very well said by Lord Rosebery. who 
is a patriotic gentleman of very high 
ability and promise, that that feeling: 
woe not a Scotch fecling only but that 
it went from the North to the Tweed, 
fiom the Tweed to the Tyne, from the 
Tyne to the Eden, fiom the Wden to the 
Meisey, fiom the Marsey ta the Trent, 
and from the Tr at to the Thaines and it 














vill be our budve.s to edif that proof 
‘hen the time comes.” An enthusi- 
Lic chawd welconed Mr. Gladstone et 





sesenholm station — The President of the 
‘Sendal Libual Ass ciation presented him 
th «a Kendal travelling rug. Vis. 
uhtone was prevented with 1 bouquet 
Sowers, and another was piven ‘+ Miss 
wl tone Mr Glad tone tharled che 
and acfeung to the candidature 
Tufton for Westmoreland, 
wanber being at an inn in 
nual nearer sixty than ity vous ago, 
Vas just after ore of the deflate of 
agham We were at dinner, and 
ud one of the waiters say, ashe went 
‘We are defeated, but not 
Ihe next stoppage “26 at 
eston, where an address was presented 
him by the members of the T ibera) 
sociation of that town, Addresses from 
chbuen and Blackpool were also pre- 
wd at ‘he same time Mr. Giad-tone 
mig the cirei.ge and mounting a sort 
caifirm to reccive them. <At the con- 
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chusioa of Ir. Gladstone’s acknowledg- 
imerts, . bundle of Messrs. Hawkins and 


Sors’ famou;3 coloured longcloth, which bad 
been subscribea tor by a number of work- 
ing-men, was presented to Mr. Gladstone. 
Ar Warrington, where there was another” 
stoppage, an imm=-se crowd had assembled 
in spite of the heavy fog. On the platform 
were the leaders of the Jocal party, and an 
adui‘ss was presented by Mr. Crossficld, 
head of one of the largest soap manufac- 
turies m the kingdom. 

Mr. Gladstone's train was timed to arrive 
at Chester at half-past five o'clock in the 
evening ; long before that hour an immense 
concourse of spectators had assembled in 
the square in frort of the general station. 
lt wa» intended to give the right hon. 
yentleman an enthusiastic welcome on his 
arrival, and it was further intended that a 
torchlight procession should accompany 
him ‘ome distance on his way ‘> Hawarden, 
bor this purpose several hundred torches 
had been «dered from London, but they 
had not arrived, and at four o'clock no 
lighte had been obtained. Some onc 
happily suggested tarred rope, and lengths 
of rope were obtained from 1 shipwiight’s 
yard, and cut into -ff bkagths, These 
dipped in petroleu n, mde capital torches, 
Whea the sjaton was reached, the crowd 
had the utmost difficulty in getting inside. 
There was a delay of half an hour in the 
art 1 of the train, and the time was spent 
in perfecting the arrang. ments 

A passage vas formed from the station 
doors to the arrival platform, at the end of 
which stood Mr. W. H. Gladstone, M.Pu 
Si Thomas Frost, President of the Chester 
liberal Association, Lady Frost and a 
larze aumber of the Ieadin ~Jivens of 
Cbers As con a Me, Gladstone was 
espied oh sing c re_ given, and when 
he «nd Mrs. Gladstoin. cad’ been presented 
sith tx pretty bouquets of flowers by 
Lady Frost and Mrs, F A. Dicicson, they 
were closed in spon and half carried to 
their carriage which owas in waiting. When 
Mr ‘Gladstone appeared outside the station, 
there was a :cene of indescribable enthn. 














Cave at 


‘asm. As far os the eye could reach the 
treets were studded with human heads, and 
ountless upturned faces shone in the glare 
ff hundreds of torches. The cheers were 
gain and again renewed, and it was some 


ime before the carriage could be started. | 


Chewt ea. 


1 ¢ Grocroi-oad ; In tact, rng coun ny 
Jad turned out to do honour to Mr. Glad- 
: one, and the scene as the procession 
assed thivugh the quaint and rarrow 
xeets of Chester, it up by hundreds ot 
ambeaux, the people cheering frum every 





Ty creustans, wacoene 


Mr. Gladstone repeatedly bowed to the 
plaudits of his admirers Thousands of 
spectators lincd the .tiects and the 10ws 
and the cheers worn ioud and conunieus 
as the pruce-sion marched through Uity- 
road, Forgate-strect, astgatc-sticet, and 





snd Randkerechicts wasiner 


coign of saniag: oo 
wasoure te boos de mie 


from eve.y window, 
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Pbead. Ip Eastgate-st at a county: cit 
{ elbowe } hie wey throu ch tie Ue 
+ grasping Mi Gla@ rue’ har sot “ead 
1 ited 


bless thee, ond mon,” anos Suoetods 
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“You'll be Premier again after this.” A 
stoppage took place at the City Wall, when - 
Mr. Gladstone addressed the enormous © 
crowd which had gathered round his car- 
riage, and concluded his speech by say- 
Bee! Re 

But what I intended to say and what I 
wished to say is this, that I really do think 
that the reception that I have had else- 
where, and in Scotland particularly, was 
a reception which could not be equaled ; 
but it has been reserved fur you in thesc 
circumstances to show me that you have an 
enthusiasm not inferlor even to that oi the 
Scottish people, I never can forget—and I 
must say the same for my wife, for my 
-ughter, and my son—this extraordinary 

seeption. (A cry, ‘It is not too good for 
It will be deeply graven in our 
at will be hauded down in our 
} it will help ¢. the performance of 
dutics ; 1t will be a great encouragement 
to know how that formance of duty, 
even though it be humble and imperfect, is 
appreciated by you, Allow me, in con- 
clusion, deeply to reiterate once more the 
strongest expression of gratitude that it is 
in my power to use; and let me spcaka 
word—a wish—for the prosperity of the old 
city of Chester, and :aay she do her duty, 
ana when the time comes upon the dissolu- 
tion of Parliament for her to say—{a voice, 
‘Mr. Lawley’)—~Ycs, I hope for my 
friend Mr. Lawley, for Chester to say 
whether the manucr in which the country 
is -w governet is the mode in which 
Chestcr wishes i to be goveracd. Good- 
night ny friends good-night.” 

The procession again moved forward, 
and escorted Mr. Gladstone to the extreme 
end of Saltney, three miles from the Chester 
general station. where Mr. Gladstone again 
bade the crowd good-night aid heartily 
thanked them, and, amid more cheers, 
drove off to Hawarden Castle. 

it was thus Mr. Gladstone Jad the 
foundation of bis nuiltimate success in Scot- 
land. when. on the rgth of March, 1880, 
accompanied by Mrs. Gladstone and Lord | 
and Lady Rosebery, he left London for ! 
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Edinburgh by the °Flying Scotchman,” 
accompanied also by a powerful wantingent 
of reporters. Besides the representatives 
of the London Press and of the London 
news agencies, the leading newspapers in 
Liverpool, Manchester, Leeds, sheffield, 
Bradford, and WNewcastle-on-Tyne sent 
reporters. An effort was made to dis- 
courage deputations on special subjects to 
the right hon. gentleman. “No physical 
strength of mine,” he wrote, “could suffice 
for the double business of private discus- 
sion and public addresses of importance.” 
In one of his addresses he promised to 
touch on certain special subjects, “ but 
trusted to the good sense of the country in 
all these matters.” The Erto expressed a 
fear that Mr, Gladst« ne would be overdone, 
“When we hear of scrim» designs at 
village illuminations and torchlight pro- 
cessions,” it was clear, accordng to the paper 
in question, that the Scotch were going in 
for a very alarming course of demonstra- 
tion But to retum to Mr. Gladstone. 
Large .r.wds assembled at King’s Cross 
to see him off, and at Grantham, York, 
Newcastle, Berwick, and the other stopping 
places on the line, and to each Mr. Glad- 
stone made brief speeches. At York he 
addressed a crowd of six or seven thousand 
persons from a windo: of the Station 
Hotel, and ished hem success in their 
efforcs tu return true Liberals for the city, 
and io turn our whe Chief Sccretary for 

















Trelant «n- ‘efore he became an official, 
had c ene?‘ tinction ~'mply by pro- 
snot. , Woauction, Cn e:riving at Edin- 


burgh, Mr. Gladstone was snthusiastically 
cheered by a large crowd assembled at 
the station, bu: -vithout making a speech, 
the righ, hor. g- - Icinan at once proceeded 
with Lord and Lady Rosebery to Dalmeny. 

Mr, Gladstone commenced his campaign 
ins Edinburgh, where he told the electors he 
appeared there not altogether asa stranger, 
but in consequence of a warm and kind 
invitanon, and reminded them of his Scotch 
olood. and of the ass: s1ations of his father 
and grandfather witn that country. Mr. 
Gladstone then went on to utter a bill of 
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MORE ELECTION SPEECHUES. 


indictment against Ministers. had,” 
he said, “ misused the resources of England 
to show the international law of Europe 
tarnished and defaced the good name of 
England, and needlessly aggravated its 
unhappy condition by useless and mis- 
chievous measures. If," he continued, 
“these allegations were true, a heavy re- 
sponsibility devolved upon the constitu- 
encies in the event of their continuing the 
Government in power. For the first time 
in a general election the leaders who were 
in power, and especially the very eminent 
and distinguished man who was the heart 
and soul, and life and centre of the Govern- 
ment, were attempting to have this great 
cause tried, not upon the merits of the 
Government, but upon the merits of the 
Opposition. 1t was said that if the 
Liberals came into power they would at 
once make an end of all the engagements 
into which the present Gcacrnment have 
entered, and relieve the country of the con- 
sequences at uo othcr expens? than its 
honour aid good faith. A more bascloss 
fiction was never conceived of man, never 
was embodied in words by his tongue, or by 
his faculty of specch. Ho ccver they micht 
deplore the misdeeds and dangers of the 
course pursued by Government, the country 
must abide by the consequene:s. Prudence, 
care, and diligence must do much in course 
of time, but whatev.r fate requires must be 
accepted. 1n Scotland they have some- 
thing of the spirit of mountain clans and 
we had chosen to cast oursclves into corflict 
with that spirit in Afghanistan. We did 
it once, and we suffered heavily ; for we 
sowed the sccds of a long hatred, and we 
have done it again, Lord) Derby, on suc- 
ceeding to office, said there was no State 
whatever with which our relations were not 
most cordial.” Mr. Gladstone proceeded to 
show how his Government had dealt with 
Belgium when its independence was 
threatened in 1870, and contrasted it with 
the mcthod in which the present Ministry 
had dealt with the independence and in- 
tegrity of Turkey. As soon as Prince 
Bismarck brought to light the existence 


of a document by which two of the f- 
powers of Europe desimed to destroy 1) 
freedom and independence of Belgium. tl. 
late Goxernment, on the part of the British 
nation, enlisted themselves a~ advacat. 
and champions of that integrity and inc: 
pendence. If they had cane to war the 
should have gone to war for ficedarm yx, 
right, and to save human happine + 
being invaded by tytannou, and 1. 








power. In one respect they weie 
inferior to the present Government. “Lh i. 
figures were perfectly contemptible. Thy 


knew perfectly well what was required was 
an indication, and consequently they aske! 

Parliament for two millions only, Prince 
Bismarck at once, by telegraph, entere? 
into the views of England, and although 
the evil genius, which at that time dc mi- 
nated the counsel. of France, led to a delay’, 
after a few hours’ hesitation the saine course 
was pursued by France. In Turkey, 
when a similar contingency arose, the Con- 

servative Government were of opinion that 
they were bound conditionally to nuintain 
the independence and imcgrity of Tukey, 
Jt would have been perfectly intelligible to 
have said to Russia, “ You shall not invade 
Turkey. Cross not the Danube. If you 
cross the Danube cxpect to confront the 
power of England on the southern shores.” 
‘The Bulgarian agitation was tuo inconve= 
nient to allow the Go’crnment to pursue 
that course which Lord Beaconsfield now 
told thern it would have 2ecn right to take, 
and if they had taken it the sentiment of 
the country would not have permitted ther 
to continue to hold office, Hence came 
that vacillation and that ineptitude of 
policy which they now endcavourcd to 
cover by heetoring and boasting, and which, 
within the last year or two, they had striven, 
and not quite unsuccessfully, to hide fom 
the eyes of many by carrying measures of 
violence into other hands. They were nor 

satisfied with asking for two milhon-, they 
asked for six. What did they do# Litst 

of all they encouraged Turkey tu geste nar, 

and werc the chief causes of new pun jing 

into that deplorable and ravients v0 from 
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+ nences of which Turkey had not 
weacered, and there was not the 
+ t appearance of hope that she cver 
« recover. What they did with the 

isons was to flourish it in the 
‘ the world. They broke the law 
wepe by sending 1 flect to the Bos- 

» us and the Dardanelles, and the conse- 

ace was tha the Russian army, which 

7 “cen at a considerable distance from 

» tentinople, marched cluse up to that 

‘The idea that the presence of certain 
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} sh itonclads in the sea of Ma:mora | 


vented the victorious Russian arm + 
entering Constantinople was absurd. 

s bu voukt thee ieonclais do? They 
wuld have batter, 1 dows Constantinople 
n> locbt, but what consolation would that 
have beca ts Lurkey? The end was the 
substitution of the Ticaty of Berlin for the 
Pieaty of San Stefano, and every Turkish 
authortty had marched out of Bulgaria, 
Wh ut the vote uf six milliuns had achieved 
wa: to hand b.ck Ressarabia—that had 
been a country vith free institution, —to 
despot in, aml to place a million and a- 
half of people moabiting Macedonia, to 
whom fice mstituuons had been pro- 
rind by the trea of San Stefano, 
unedcr ‘Lutkish tule. We bad conde- 
s ended to take from the Sultan the 
islnd of Cyprus as our imiseratle, paltry 
shave of the Spoil aad so far us Furkey in 
Ewape wis concerned, she had obtained 
nuther integrity 1or mdependence, The 
Saltan had lost ten millions of subjects 
altoycther, and tn millions mote were in 
some hind of dependence, Alhania was 
bocvescd hy a league. Macedonia was 
tenermcd by biigands. The thesury of 
Tukey was perfectly empty , disturbances 
vt spread through Turkey in Asia, and 
tur: condition of that Government, which 
they were tuld that peace with honour 
had secured, was) mor miserable than 
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tue from Scotland, say that political bistoryy 
contained nothing greater or tore im- 
portant than the progress of that statesman 
since he came to Edinburgh. “It has 
been,” it added, “a continuous triumph. 
and its echocs—and more than its echocs— 
have been beard in England with an effect 
which must gratify every sincere Liberal.” 
Returning to this speech, let us hear 
what Mr. Gladstone had to say on what is 
known as the Manchester school >—“ Now, 
gentlemen, there is an allegation abroad 
that what is called the Manchester school 
is to rule the destinies of this country if the 
Tiberale come into powcr. I will endea- 
your to tell you a portion of the truth upon 
tl «t subject What is called the Man- 
chester school has never iuled the foreign 
polic, of this country. It is never truc of 
a Conservative Govcinment, and never 
especially truc of a Jibcial Government. 
Don’t let me be suppused to speak of what 
is called the Manchester school, or some- 
times the Veace party, as if I were about 
to cast disrespect upon them. Gentlemen, 
l respect them even in what I think to be 
their giave and serious crror. I think it is, 
I will venture to say, like many crrors in 
our mixed constitution, not only a respect- 
able, but it is even a noble error. Abhorring 
all selfishuess of policy, fiiendly to freedom 
+1 every country: on the carth, attached to the 
modes of reason and detesting the ways of 
force, this Manchester school, this peace 
varty, has sprung prematurely to the con- 
clusion that wars may be considered as 
having closed their melancholy and miser- 
able history, and that the affairs of Gc 
woild henceforth should be conducted by 
methods more adapted to the dignity of 
man more suited both to strength and to 
weal.ness, less likely to lead man out of 
the ways of duty, to stimulate his evil 
passions. to make him guilty before God 
for inRicting misery on his fellow creatures, 





ut any previous period of its history.” Thus | Thosc are the facts of the case. But, gen- 


did Mr. Gladstone fight his battle and win 
Ans laurels i mong the hard-headed men of 
the North. Well might the Srofsmaxz, inan 








uemen, uo goevernmert of this country 
vould ever ieede ‘o the management and 
contiol of affairs ~ ithout finding that that 


aivele apropes of Mr. Gladstone's depar- | dicato of a paradise upen earth was rudely 
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dispelled by the shock of experience. 
However we may destest war, we cannot 
detest it too much; there is no war except 
oneé—the war of Liberty—that does not 
contain in it many elements of corruption 
as well as misery, that are depiorabie to 
consider; but however deplorable they 
may be, they are among the necessities 
of our condition, and there are times 
when justice and the welfare of mankind 
require a man not to shrink from the 
responsibility of undertaking it; and, gentle- 
men, if you undertake war in this way, you 
are also alleged .to take measures which 
Iead to wars.” 

‘Another topic on which he spoke at 
some length was Austrian foreign policy 
The Government, he said, possessed ex- 
ceptional advantages in having the steady 
support of the House of Lords, a thing the 
Liberals could never count on unless in 
times of great excitement. He asked his 
hearers if they had read in the London 
papers within the Jast few weeks an account 
of the energetic support they derived from 
the Emperor of Austria. “Did you see 
that the Empcror.of Austria sent for the 
British Ambassador, Sir Henry Eliot, and 
told him that a pestilent person, a certain 
individual—Mr. Gladstone—was a man 
who did not approve of the forcign policy 
of Austria? and how anxious he was that 
-~so the Emperor of Austria was pleased 
complacently to say, for the guidance of the 
British people, and of the electors of Mid- 
lothian—how anxious he was, gentlemen, 
that you should all of you give your votes 
in a way to maintain the Ministry of Lord 
Beaconsfield? Well, gentlemen, if you 
approve of the forcign policy of Austria, 
the foreign policy that Austria has usually 
pursued, I advise you to do that very thing. 
If you want to have ‘an Austrian foreign 
policy dominant in the great councils of 
this country, give your votes as the Emperor 
of Austria recommends. What has the 
foreign policy of Austria been? I du not 
say that Austria is incurable. T hope it 
will yet be cured, because it has got better 
institutions at home, and I heartily, wish it 
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well, if it makes honest attempts to con. 
front its difficulties Yet 1 must look to 
what that policy has been. Austria has 
ever been the uniline hing foc of freedom in 
every country of Europe. /ustria trampled 
Italy under foox ; Austria resisred the unity 
of Germany ; Austria did 91 she could to 
prevent the creation of Belgiur Austria 
never lifted a finger for the rexencration 
and constitution of Greece. ‘There je not 
an instance—there is not a spot upon the 
whole map where you can lay your finger 
and say, ‘There Austria did ood * 

Mr. Gladstone subsequently adar-<sec 
other meetings in all parts of the country, 
mostly in schoot-houses and Presbytcrian 
churches, and at onc place, Giewcbridec, 
the right hon. gentleman ascended the 
pulpit. In the course of his varivus 
speeches he touched on the Afghan war, 
and remarked that boasting ourselves to be 
standard-bearers of freedom throughout 
the world, we had invade the freedom of 
others, With absurd jealousy in regard to 
Russian schemes which wers impossible or 
impracticable, we had made the Afghans 
the victims of these jealousics and of our 
own visionary dreams The consequences 
were reacting upon ourselves in a way 
dishonourable to the character of our great 
empirc. In justification of his charge 
against the Governm-nt that they iad 
embarked tac Crowu and people in an 
unjust war, full of mischucf, if not of positive 
danger te India, he pointed out that by 
the use of their treaty-making and war- 
making powers of the Crown, they had 
abridged the just rights of “Parliament, 
and had presented the prerogative of the 
Crown under an unconstitutional aspect 
which tended to make it insecure. Refer- 
ring to the Anglo-Turkish Convention, he 
characterised it as an act of folly and 
insan.ty, which placed us under responsi- 
bilities we could not fulfil, as we did not 
possess the means of sending vast anains 
to defend the Armenian frontier ygitst. 
Russia. What should we thee it the 
Emperor of Russia declarcd sa against 
us to please the Fenians? Aud that would 
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he a rational act commared wits, the pro- 
ceedings to which = were pledged py the 
Anglo-Turkish Conventicn. Moreover, that 
Cm on was one of the trosses$ breaches: 
ray public law of Europe that had ever 
heen ort pen record. Tt t away from 
‘Tuei-\ for every pactical purpose the 
"47 Ceprus, and it assumed a rizht of 
‘ er4oa between the Sultan and his 
oct v4 over the wide extent of Turkey 
Asia, With rogerd to domestic legis- 
lation, Mr. Gladstone had to hesitation in 
saying that in Treland it wns most desir- 
able to encourage the form ition of + «mall 
vroprictary, hut in Engtund or Scotland he 
failed te see evidence of a «eneral or ox- 
tensive desire en the part ofthe people > 
hreeme sf mopricturs  £ believed 
thae in Treland there + Ww opening in 
thay way. So far as the tenant farmers ir 
general wore comecmed, they had a right 
to expect that the land should act be faid 
waste by wild animals, for the sport and 
amusement of tie laudlord and his friends : 
and be was not sure that without the 
interfuisnce of the legislature, the tenant 
vas Hot sStong C1ough in his position at 
all times to make Us agicement on equal 
terms with his land@erd. The Werkshop 
and Vactory Net» we an int zrference, and 
a violent amefacnes sith the freedom of 
contiict, uab shy should not the same 
inuph be apels he land? The 
y patty, who teamble) at fieeton of 
aomitact who Fal very litte scruple in 
interfaing i vie name of humanity and 
justice when # wos a question of dealing 
with manufacturing ard trading interests, 
suddenly become : live te the great sanctity 
Af the fteerlom of contract wher they came 
te deal with their own tenants He valued 
fieedam of contract very much, but ft 
shouhl be a veal freedom 71.4 berween 
nartics mecting en > Gotune of equality, 
The danger was that some farmers «ho 
were genuine <portsinen, would reserve 
game if they had the exclusive vight to the 
ground game on their farms, avd he knew 
of no way of previnting that except hs | 







































giving a concurrent right of destruction to 
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Jandiords + .s to improvements by tenants, 
he reminded the people of Ireland that the 
T.iberal partv had iegislated for the rights 
of the farms: in Sentland, and had succeeded 
in giving or 4 proctical security for the 
value of Lis « 10le improvements, and they 
could not be the less willing to secure to 
the Scottish farmer the benefits of his own 
improvemenis Mr. Gladstone next dwelt 
with the charge, which he denied ix tote, 
that the Liberals of this country were not 
prepared to support the Queen, the Parlia- 
ment and the Empire. There was not a 
shadow of evidence to be produced in 
a 1 charge, The men who 
hal ellica wth that question, if there were 
men ‘vho were willing to stimulate the Home 
Rule movement, were not the Liberals, 
but the Conservatives. He also denicd 
the charge that the Libcrals were willing 
to sever the connection between Great 
Iiritain end ther colonics, The accusation, 
he sain was absurd and bascless, nay, even 
ridiculous and preposterous. No body of 
men had done more to consolidate the 
Empire than the Liberals, and he derived 
consolation from the circumstance that the 
Government had no better charges than 
these to bring against their political 
opponents. With respect to the disestablish- 
ment of the Church of Scotland, he con- 
tended that it was a matter for the decision 
«f the Scotch people themselves, secing 
that it was not an alien Church planted by 
forcien force like that of Ireland, but so far 
the »cople of Scotland had not expressed 
aciear and distinct opinion upon it. He 
was accused of having said that the dis- 
establishment of the Irish Church was a 
anestion out of the range of practical 
ice and with having been the means 
of Ne-stablishing it within a short time 
afterwards, Tt was quite true that he did 
m.l- uch 1 statement in 1865, and that 
her, «nt it should be the occasion of an 
ele-rion, The Fenian crimes which oc- 












, ctrred in England in 1867 had the effect of 


¢\ wing attention te Isish questions, He 
had never said that these outrages were the 
cause of the Irish Church being disestab- 
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lished. They did draw attention to Ireland, 
and when they thought of Irish questions 
they saw there was a great and scandalous 
grievance which they determined to re- 
move. There was nothing disgraceful to 
the country or to the members of the 
Established Church in the history of the 
Church of Scotland. The question of the 
Church of Scotland, if ever it caine to be 
fought out, would be fought out honestly 
and in good temper, and upon grounds of 
general expediency and principle, and not 
under the smart of burning and galling 
recollections, such as those which at 

the whole history of the Church of Ircland, 
‘The Church of Scotland grew out of the 
soil, and instead of being forced upon the 
people, it was forced by the people and 
was the efflux of the mind of the people in 
diametrical opposition to the deplorable 
case of the Church of Ircland. The Church 
of Scotland was loved by the pcople ; the 
Church of Ireland was hated by the pcople, 
and was associated with all the memories 
of their degradation. The Church of 
Scotland had becn referred to the people 
of Scotland, and the reference must be a 
real reference, Thedccision must not only 
‘be real, but it must be manifest and un- 
deniable in order to bring about any 
changes. 

‘Lhree questions, said Mr. Gladstone, in 
the course of his speeches, were of real 
necessity. They were Finance, the Land 
Laws, and Local Government. He would 
not answer for what would happen if the 
country returned a Parliament of the wrong 
trind, but if they returned a Parliament of the 
right kind, finance was one of the first sub- 
jects which would receive careful and close 
‘attention. He included in the tand laws, the 
subject of hypothec; the game laws, ade- 
quate security for tenants’ improvements ; 
the transfer of land, the law with respect to 
entails and settlements, as all subjects to be 
dealt with. As to the question of local 
government, he maintained that had been 
simply played with. It required rearrange- 
ment on more grounds than one. Both in 
England and Scotland our local govern- 
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ment wasnotconsiructed upon constitutional 
principles, but was rather in the nature of 
an arbitrary system carried out by gentle 
men who were nominated aud not elected 
authoritatively 1hetruc method of meeting 
all the existing difficulties was the intro- 
duction of the representative principle. 
Another urgent question was the cheapen- 
ing of the cost of elections and simphfying 
the procedure connected with them There 
was nothing more adverse to the due 
growth and exercise of popular fecling 
than costly elections, which were a fine 
upon the free exercise of the judgment of 
the people. He would have repealed the 
Income Tax in 1874, but he would not do 
80 now. Six millions to the good were 
necessary to do this, but now they did not 
exist. There was no surplus, but a deficit 
to face. He was accuscd of trying to 
bribe the country in 1874 by offering to 
repeal the Income Tax, but such a charge 
was absurd; sf be attempted to bribe the 
country it was wth the money of the 
people themselves Nie hoped tc fore long: 
they would have an extension of the fran- 
chise. It was most unjust to suppose that 
men whowere capable o! voting in boroughs 
were not allowed to do so in countics. 
This was a matter which he tristed would 
soon engage the attention of Parliament, 
He was accused of insulting the Lfouse of 
Lords by using the roval prerogative in 
carrying out the Army Bill. Tie fact was, 
the Bill was for the abolition of purchase 
and for making the army the property of 
the nation who supported it, After the 
Housc of Commons, in the face of the most 
violent opposition, had spent half the scason 
in passing the measure, the House of Lords 
threw it out—that being so, the Govern- 
ment put an end to purchase by the use of 
the prerogitive of the Crown. In fact, Mr. 
Gtadstone admitted the charge, considering 
that, in doing so, hz had made a proper 
use of the prerogative of the Crown, To 
the clectors of Scotland. at auy rite the 
explanation appeared to be sati factory. 
Another topic of Mr. Gladstune’s oratury 
was the National Debt, of which he main- 
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tained that the Liberal Government in 
1868 had paid off twenty millions, The 
Tories did not like this old-fashioned way 
of acting, and therefore introduced a bill to 
cieate what was called a Sinking Fund. 
That fund now amounted to only £174,000, 
and, said Mr. Gladstone, if it accumulated 
at that rate they would pav off the National 
Debt in 4,500 years, 'n 1874, the Liberal 
Governmen estimated « charge for the 
Abyssinian wa: o. four and a-haif millions, 


During their term of office they imposed ' 


three millions of taxcs and remitted no less 
than £15.400,000 of taxes. The Tory 
Government, instead of beginning with 2 
charge of four and a-balf milhons, inherited 
a surplus of over five and a half millions, 
They remitted about five tallions of taxes 
and they imposcu +.6,550.000 

dpeaking at West Calder, after the result 
of the firs dave polling m the borough 
elections had become known, Mr. Gladstone 
pointed triumphantly to the fact that the 
Liberals bad already now thirty Conscrva- 
five «cats, Said he :~—In ths last three days 
great things have been ut Tf there were 
any State in Euvope when yaa crouched 
in fear of powerful xenghbours with gigantic 
armaments, which had enjoyed and che 
tished liberty, but wl ich, at the same time, 
feared le-t that inestimable jewel should be 
wienched out or its hand by overwhelming 
force, then he ventured te say that in that 
state, fiom the high st 1 the Juwest, from 
the subject to the Sovereign, joy and satis- 
faction would have been diffused Ly the 
inteiligence uf these memorable days. He 
buiieved =the uation was now aroused. 
‘They were calicd upon to undertake and 
discharge a great responsibility—> duty 
which would tell, as they were informed, 
on the peace of Europe and the destinies of 
England. The nation had found its in- 
terests mismanaged, its honour tarnished, 
irs scrongth burdened and weakened by 
unjust and mischievous unauthorised and 








unapproved engagements, and it had re-— 


solved that this state of things should 
cease, and that right and justice should be 
done.” Happily for England and Europe, 
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and the world, Mr. Gladstone tarned out ta. 
‘be a true prophet. 2 
For a special reason we refer to the 
mectings Mr. Gladstone held on the last day 
of March The teporter writes -—" Mr, 
Gladstone took the opportunity yesterday 
afternvon, at a crowded meeting of hi+ 
committee at the Scottish Liberal Club, 
Provost Mitchell, of Dalkeith, in the chair, 
to refer to the letter of Earl Grey, published 
yésterday, in which Earl Grey utterly con- 
‘demned the present Government, which he 
said had dreadfully mismanaged the foreign 
policy of the country, but notwithstanding 
that he recommended them to be kept in 
office. This was the degree of wisdom to 
which an experience of nearly fourscore 
years had brought that distinguished noble- 
mn. After having condemned the present 
Government, Lord Grey said ~~ You may 
have a worse Government still ; and in my 
opinion, a worse Government would be a 
Liberal Government coming in under 
present circumstances?’ He (Mr, Glad- 
stone) was going “o make, without the 
siightest attempt at retort, an cxamination 
«+ the position taken up by Lord Grey. 
In the first place Lord Grey said :—‘ Mr. 
Gladstone is very likely not to be the head 
of the Government, or a member of the 
Government, but at the some time he 
would govern the Government.’ If there 
were the slightest possibility of such 2 
state of things as that, he would very much 
agree with Iord Grey in advising them 
not to return the Liberal party to office. 
In my opinion, continued Mr. Gladstone, 
you could not have a system more alien 
to the spirit of the Constitution than a 
system under which a certain set of men 
are held up to the country as the’ respon- 
sible Ministers, and behind these men a 
private ‘ndividuai man, an independent 
member of Parliament, who uses these 
responsible Ministers as his puppets, and 
| governs the country through them. In 
may opinion, that system would be so bad 
that I should almost agree with Lord Grey 
that we had better leave things as they are. 
' But on whom, does he make this imputa- 
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position 


Fle think: 
that i cu 
‘ apoasibility. But te 
whom fi ik ob cruise than flattering ei: 
the fw mun he for years pas! 
have been acting as the secornise 1 
of the Lib al p. 1 
always told you 1] have ne orsan 
desire than te follow, Fb orueni boo re 
ville and l.ord 14: © desta 

ington has beer in pule ohne to, twenty 
or tventy twee years, dard Graneiie bas 
been in public life for more than forty 
years. Has not Lord Hartington during 
the © he has been leader of the Liberal 
party in the House of Commons shown 
himself to Le one of the manlicst, one of 
the most upright, enc of the most out- 
spoken, one of the mest independent men 
that has ever stood in the position of leader 
of that party? With regard to his friend, 
Lord Granville, Mr. Gladstone appealed to 
them whether his lordship had not also 
during a long life maintained an unblem- 
ished reputation. as a man, a wise statesman 
--moderate, considerate, and gentle in all 
his proceedings, but thoroughly manful and 
independent. Thevefore, in his (Mr. Gl: 
stone’s) opinion, this was a very unsat 
mode for Lord Grey to deal with 
anguished men; but he did 
need fear mach in 
Mr. Gladstone then pre 
3 comtamed in wie 
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ane detier, viz., (4) that he (Mr. Gladstone) 
Meu gure about Midlothian last November 
promising radical and fundamental changes 





in the laws of the country in incautious 
and intemperate terms ; and (2) naming 
the discxtablishment of the Lash Church 
and the Trish Land Act as instances of 
what a dangerous man he (Mr, Gladstone) 
aml further alleging that the Act 
tuted the main danger to the Empire, 
ing been the root of the anti-rent 
agitation and the whole mischief prevalent 
in Ircland, and ought to keep the Liberals 
out of office. The best refutation to the 
Jatter charge was contained in a letter 
written by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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which he had read that morning, 
nswer t+) a questionon the subject, 
he people that the present Govern- 
‘ally embraced all its principles. 
Istone subsequently addressed an 
ing of his committee, and in 
proposed ‘Success to the 
ral Ciub’ at the inaugural 
-aub, held in the Music-hall, 
presided over by Lord Rose- 
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Tu Scotland it election times, the people 
much enjoy a process called heckiing. A 
heckle has been defined as an instrument 
with fine tecth used for cleaning hemp, and 
an unfortunate candidate, when he is well 
questioned and considerably disturbed by 
the process, is said ty be heckled. Mr. 
Gladstone, it appears, had very little of it ; 
but his opponent, the Earl -.f Dalkeith, the 
heir of the bold Buccleuch, was not quite so 





lucky. in fact, he was heckled pretty con- 
siderably. “At une meeting,” writes Mr, 
Saunders, “Eaii Dalkcith submitted to 


this heckling process for something like 
two hours, during which his knowledge of 
his illustrious .father’s political career was 
tested, his opinion on certain theological 
matters ascertained, his political sympathies 
probed, and he was cross-cxamined on 
foreign and domestic subjects with uncom- 
promising severity.” At the first mecting 
of fis political laches ., which Mr, Glad- 
stone addressed in the Edinburgh Music 
Hall, one gentleman atone Nad carefully 
Prepared nineteen questions on which to 
heckle the right honourable gentleman, 
but the mecting threw its protecting aegis 
ever the man who had fascinated it by the 
bitiiancy of his oratory, and enthralled it 
by the wonderful magi¢ of his voice. Al- 
though Mr. Balfour attended several mect~ 
ings subsequently, he never again attempted 
to heekic Mr. Gladstone, who was fortunate 
cnough to escape with the barest taste of the 
heckling torture which had been prepared 
for hi It secms Lord Echo's happy 
defini of a Liberal-Conservative was 
obtained by this happy process of heckling. 
His Lordship, the son and heir of the Eari 
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of Wems<s, had sat up to the dissolution, 
2s MP for Haddingtonsmre as a Loty, 
At the late general clection he passed 
before his constituents, and “ooed then 
suffrages as a Liberal-~Consersatusc “What 
1sa L«beral-Conservative? asked + hechler, 
with the #va.e cunosity of his class S 
will,” replied his Lordship, ‘tell you what 
a Liberal-Consersaus 45 in two 1 o1ds— 
Lord Eicho It1sto be hoped the apt) 
af meagre was satisfactory -Anothe cw 
didate, subjected to the $71. process duis 
the sam: clction was more explict 
though equally reticent A Stulinysh 
collier ashcd, it 18 sasd, Sir Walam Ldnic > 
stone in the broadest voice, if he “woud 
disestab’i-b the Kuk o' Srotiind ” by 
ce you d— -d first,’ was the gallan> ofd 
a\dmuals icply, who nevertheless, lost hs 
2cit after all 

45 a curious 1"ustratior of heckling the 
followin * meident desuives to be recorded, 
extracted fiom the expuines ¢f Sie 
Woluam Forbes in West Aberdeenshire It 
should be wmembcred that it followed a 
specch tn which he expressed approval sn 
“Te ston est terms of the policy of che 
Governm«c nt 

Mi Mcintosh Vboyue, asked it Su 
Wiliam thought af ou: Goverment Lid 
maintained the Lusope san concert, that 
the ttusco Lurkish war would have been 
avorded 

Sax William 
been p.cvent & 

M: Milntosh “Can yor tei us ¢ 
Bessaiabn, now mide ov r te Russi, 195 
ruled or gov crne ' or fore the Russo-Turkish 
war? 

Su Withart Bessa:zbia must hive 
bBecn m @ very bad sav 

Mi Meinteb. Bete 
a fice people > 

bu Willan Loumuan Besvaba ho 
«oubt the y wcte 2F 

Mi Mecirrosh = What ¢ + you think of 
the palisbury-Schouvaion «Sn cement? 

pir Willams My dear =: [ can > 
curry all these questions in my he You 
must allow me, I think, a httle t7 Tt 
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domestic covernment oat the trad id 


pulpic ch quence m the y wish of Cimet n 


as hereafter to be that cf the 7 ni ct 
March 1 So the} now tot ko on 
ind ambitic1of wl homme Est tert 
ptcachers inScoti nd dota hel 1 
tour Mi. Gid t « tion bo bom 
peahing from the ot raat ra 
by the side of tay pripit zat thon th 
yintforea mot property exit cur we 
gillery, the a ht hon wnt mn vo 
cuced * meunt th *o7: intic son 
wipt Wher porwa eof yn 
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an He wht cas or out, it y wevident 


Walt Vics Mi Gradstone was the wo nang 
and the popular ca hdite | Cvcnwher 
and on all occasions the people were ready 
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"to apps ud and hsten and demonstrate 


Trunphal arches were erected at short 
no1e and it occasionally happened that 
the Lan cf Dilkath, rot a hittle to his 
reorti' vation undoubtedly, had to drive 
und ¢ Livi] archi s intended to do honour 
t> Vi dlotlsan > choice, and to read highly ~ 
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decomted Iegenis to the effect that Mr, 
Gladstone was ‘The Saviour cf his 
Country’ the rcpresentatne of “Peace, 
Reticnchment and Reform and the ex- 
pou of © Liberty to Oppressed Nation- 
utes = When the pepulation was thin 
aud syus, the working men gave them- 
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selves a holiday, and waited patiently for 
hours to catch a passing glimpse of the 
illustrious statesman, or to give him a 
hearty and encouraging cheer. All were 
anxious to get near him and shake his 
hand. This demonstration very often caused 
the right honourable gentleman much em- 
barrassment, and it was apparently with 
relief that he would regain his carriage and 
drive off. But every meeting brought the 
same sort of homage and the same penal- 
tie. The people would not be refused: 
and at the last moment after victory had 
been won, Mr, Gladstone was fain to 
escape from the scene of his signal triumph 
+ privately, and by night, after sending a 
letter to the newspapers apologising for his 
secret flitting. During the campaign Mr. 
Gladstone’s capacity for work without out- 
ward evidence of fatigue was a common sub- 
jectof remark, often of surprise. This physical 
vigour surprised the constituency of Midlo- 
thian and created in their minds the idea that 
he possessed the strength to carry out what- 
ever his fertile intellect suggested, apart from 
any aid of ordinary statesmen whatever. 
This Mr. Saunders thinks, though in that 
respect we are not exactly inclined to agree 
with him, may account for the defection of 
many of the 300 voters of which the Earl of 
Dalkeith afterwards bitterly complained. 
On the day of the poll the Daily News | 
correspondent wrote :—“Something more 
than the April weather, by which the land 
is alternately bathed by showers or made 
glorious by sunlight, is required to account 
for the remarkable prevalence-of daffodils 
with which Edinburgh has been brightened 
to-day. Every other man, woman, or child 
one meets is decked with daffodils, or, fail- 
ing this, sports a yellow ribbon or rosette. 
In Scotland buff remains the Liberal colour, 
and daffodils, coming near enough, are 
selected as emblems of the cause of Mr. 
Gladstone. The intensity of the feeling 
excited by the contest which closed this 
afternoon is illustrated by a story I hear of 
what took place in this highly-favoured 
centre of popular education in one of the 
classes attended by about a hundred girls, A 
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vote was taken u- ta the colours to be worn 
on the election-day.  Eighty-crght voted 
for buff, and a .ummuttce was formed to 
receive subscriptions in order to purchase 
the necessary ribbon. The cruper appliec 
to, astonished at the magnitude of tic 
order, asked for what purp.sc the 1bbon 
was wanted, and, on beans) tharitw to 
make favours to be worn ti une none of 
Mr. Gladstone, insisted upon vv, ihe 
girls the ribbon required. ‘ihe vw. aw 
which shows how the wind bic us oa 
burgh, though the direction ts clear cnn sii 
to any onc passing alony the crowed 
streets. Almost every one ‘cars buff, and 
indeed, it is scarcely safe te flaunt ‘ory 
blue. Any one even suspected of being a 
Tory draw. upon himself evidences of 
popular disfavour, which if harmless -ue 
annoying 

“Evidences of popular enthusiasm ire 
however, chiefly confined to bdinbuigh. 
The county itscIf ss .0 thinly populated, 





| and the pomts of cop cutrated interest are 


bo scattered, that wos scarcely pp sible any- 
whue to getup a crowd ufticienty large 
to induce outward and visible sy af. Actes 


ment. in the course of the aay OC) we 
driven the length and breadth at che 
county, ane ot teturnag te town am able 


to enter ime the feelings +4 the needy 
knifegrinaer whe (as we have inore than 
once heard) had no story to tell At 
Roslyn, Dalkcith, West Calder, and the 
rest, one finds about the school-houses 
usually appuinted as polling places froin a 
score to thirty men, all dressed in their 
Sunday clothes, lounging in the ruadway, 
talking politics. On both sides the organt- 
sation has been complete; every voter has 
been catalogued, and the aggregate mapped 
out in sections, each committed to the care 
of a particular individual, [t was known 
with considerable certainty how each woulu 
vote, and as he advanced to the pollinyr 
station the clector was greeted with cheri+ 
or with that peculiar greeting phonctuatly 
described in the Scotch newspapers as 
‘booing.’ At Dalkeith a very distinguished 
elector was subject to this expression of 

e - 
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contumely. At an early hour Lord Dal- 
keith, setting an example of obedience to 
the injunction of both committees, pre- 
scnted himself at the polling station with a 
determination to ‘vote early.’ The crowd 
in the street, naturally coming to the con- 
clusion that of the two candidates his lord- 
ship was not going to vote for Mr. Glad- 
stune, generally ‘booed’ on the Libcral 
side, This unusuu! action on the part of a 
candidate was accepted as a hopeful omen. 
It was felt that Lord Dalkeith must be in 
desperate case when he condescended to 
vote for himself, At one of the Edinburgh 
polling stations Lord Elcho, unselfishly 
sparing a few minutes from his own urgent 
goncerns in Haddingtonshire, voted for 
Lord Datkeith, the «rowd in the street 
Hiving vent to their disapprobation in the 
familia manner. 

These little demonstrations were dis- 
pensed and reccived with a good humour 
that took away much of their sting. In 
the course of a long journey the only sign 
of disorder I observed wae iu the broken 
windows at the Tory head quarters at Dal- 
keith ‘These, it was explained, were due 
to offended moral sensc rather than to 
political animosity. It appears that as 
eatly ay eleven o'clock in the morning the 
peopl suu! of the Conservative com- 
inittve had evolved a profusion of blue 
placards announcing that in Middlesex 
Mr. ilerbert Gladstone had been ‘beaten 
by Lord George Hamilton, brother-in-law 
or Lord Dalkeith’ 1t was felt that this at 
Jeast was premature, since the facts could 
not possibly reach Edinburgh before one 
o'clock, The offended moral sense of Dal- 
keith led to the discharge of a volley of 
stones at the misleading placards displayed 
in the windows, with the disastrous results 
above noted. The placards were with- 
drawn, and order was re-established. The 
profound and far-reaching interest excited 
by the contest is testified to by numerous 
incidents. I met this morning a doctor 
well known in Edinburgh, who had come 
home all the way from Algiers for the 
purpose of recording his vote. Literaily 
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the halt, the lame, and the blind have found 
their way to the polling stations, At Dal- 
keith I saw an old man who certainly was 
not less than ninety, carried into the palling 
station to vote for Mr. Gladstone, Re- 
garded at a distance he had the general 
appearance of a bale of red flannel, being 
carefully and completely wrapped up in 
folds of that material, but on nearer 
acquaintance and in intervals of an 
asthmatic cough, he proved to be a sin- 
gularly lively and intelligent old gen- 
tleman. It was, he said, probably the 
last time he should be out in the open 
air and know anything about it, but he 
could not lic in his bed and know that Mr. « 
Gladstone might want his vote without 
making an effort to record it. In the 
counting of ballot papers which took place 
three hours later this old gentleman’s vote 
will just balance that of Lord Dalkeith.” 

The fitting conclusion of the absorbing 
enthusiasm and excitement which have 
prevailed in Midlothian since November 
last, when Mr. Gladstone first raised aloft 
the fiery cross of Liberalisrp, was announced. 
soon after seven o'clock— 

Gladstone . 
Dalkeith.. + 1,368 

by far the largest poll ever recorded in the 
county. The Liberal candidate had gone 
beyond the majority which in 1874 seemed 
to make permanent the possession of the 
seat by the Buccleuch family, but the quick 
instinct of the crowd saw beyond the 
figures proclaimed from the Sheriff's Court- 
House. These showed a majority of 211 
for the popular candidate, but deducting 
from Lord Dalkeith’s poll the 200 faggot 
votes faithfully rendered, the real majority 
is q11. The great crowd that had for 
nearly two hours patiently waited for the 
verdict, filling up the broad street before 
the Sessions House and all its approaches, 
gave vent to their feelings in a thunderous 
cheer, and then breaking up, with one 
accord rushed off te George-street, where 
Mr. Gladstone was known to be a guest at 
Lord Rosebery’s town house. Here an 
immense multitude was already assembled, 
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threatening by the surging which swayed 
it to and fro to make a swift end of the 
barricades which had been thrown up be- 
fore the house; but these happily with- 
stood the pressure, and when the rush of 
the new-comers had subsided comparative 
order reigned. There were loud cries for Mr. 
Gladstone, at every mention of whose name 
the cheering broke forth afresh. He was 
at dinner when the news came, and it was 
thought expedient to sit out the meal be- 
fore responding to the enthusiastic invita- 
tion of the crowd. Thus half an hour 
passed, an interval agreeably filled up by 
“Rule, Britannia,” “ Scots wha ha’e,” and 
other songs more or less appropriate to the 
occasion, When the member for Mid- 
lothian, accompanied by Lord Rosebery, 
appeared at the balcony of the house, the 
excitement of the multitude knew no 
bounds. Cheer after cheer rent the air, 
and it was several minutes before he was 
permitted to speak. He said :—"Gentle- 
men, let me give you a few words of kindly 
greeting. 1 will not include in that one 
single word that can give offence to anyone. 
‘This cause, which has been fought well and 
gallantly on both sides, is not a personal 
but a public cause. We will not allow our- 
selves to mix with it, even in the hour of 
joy at our success, any personal passion. 
We have been engaged in an arduous 
struggle, and it has been carried by the 
strength of the scntiment expressed in the 
county of Midlothian, which we now know 
to be the sentiment of the nation. It has 
been said, and said truly, that I have often- 
times dctained you long. I have been 
encouraged by your patience and indul- 
gence, but there is no reason that I should 
now detain you. The words of gratitude 
and acknewledgment which I have to speak, 
and which are entirely unmingled, as I 
trust, with gall, are words that, having 
passed from my lips, go straight, as I well 
know, to your hearts. What we have now 
to show is that we can usc the strength 
whicit we have shown ourselves to possess, 
ant teat we can turn the victory we may 
be said tu Base obtuse bere and cisewhere 
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to good account for the common and 
universal benefit of our country. God 
Prosper England, Scotland, and Ireland 
and all who that dwell in them, be they 
Liberals or be they Tories, For us who are 
Liberals, may we be enabled to persevere 
in bearing what your forefathers would have 
called a firm testimony to our cause through 
evil report, as it had been for the last few 
years, and through good report, as we trust 
it now -will be. To our opponents we 
heartily wish the benefit of reflection. Our 
desire is that they should be opponents no 
longer, but that we should ali with one 
heart and one mind devote ourselves to the 
performance of our public duties in the 
maintenance of the interests, the honour, 
and the high character and repute of a 
great and glorious Empire.” 

On the suggestion of Mr. R. A. Macfie, 
three cheers were given for Mr. and Mrs. 
Gladstone. Lord Rosebery having been 
called for, appeared after a short interval 
on the balcony with the Countess, and was 
received with cheers. He said :— 

“The election is over, and I am un- 
muzzled, and I, as a Midlothian man, can 
tell you that no Midlothian man, however 
old he may be, or however long he may 
have to live, will have spent a prouder 
night than this. It is a great night for 
Midlothian ; a great night for Scotland ; a 
great night for our county members 
great night for Great Britain; aye, and a 
great night for the world. It has been the 
fortune of this county to be chosen as the 
central battle-field of that great contest that 
is being waged at this moment. In the 
county of Midlothian has been fought, not 
a battle between Whig and Tory, or 1 iberal 
and Conservative, but a battle of Constitu- 
tional Government and of oppressed nation- 
alities th-oughout the world. And what 
has been the reward of Miudiottuar now 
that she has fought this battler Vou have 
fought this battle by ana fur. or 
and you are rewareed by haven’ 











wont 








county meniber 1) + foremost ies steat 
Britain the greatest hams. 1 iveny 
thet now lives nthe wend .n. to use the 
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words of Pitt, I will only say now that I 
trust that Midlothian, having saved herself 
by her own exertions, will save Great 
Brita by her example.” 

“ir, Vache again appeared on the bal-~ 
¢ oy ane proposed three cheers for the 
Earl and Countess of Rosebery, which was 
responded to by the crowd. The crowd 
dispersed shortly afterwards, a large num- 
ber moving aleng to Princes-strect, and 
hooting as they passed the Con ervative 
Club Lime ‘peht nluminations were exhi-~ 
bid fiom several houses, and the crowds 
continued perambul ting ine streets for 
hows, singing Britons never shall be 
sleves” Aneffiey andes tind ts represent 
Lond Doatheath was pur. d in front of the 
New Club, the arstoratie chub of Edin- 
bingh, about half past ten, and simuar pro- 
rey s toch place at Dalkeith. 

Vir Gait tune, st miust be remarked, had 
mu wubk return. The people of Leeds, to 
the, hour, resolved that he should have 
a seat it Parliament, whether he gained the 
day i» Midlothian or lost it, and started him 
as @ caniclate for that great borough. The 
numbers were at the poll as fallow — 

WO Gladstone ee . veers 24,622 

Puan to... we 25.847 

WoT. Te home a 

















13,331 
AWoNhe thou - + 11,965 
‘bh cat a+ Lecals was ultumately and 


tacclans wor by Mr Iferbert Cladstone, 
vie made a splendid gédué by his gallant 
tut unsureessful effort to wrest Middlesex 
trom the voke of the Tories 

“The oat event of Monday, April 5, was 
tle return of Mr. Gladstone for Midlothian, 
writes Mr W. Saunders, in his New Partia- 
ment, ' by 1,579 votes against 1,368 
mietity, 278." As it was kinewn that this 
would be a close contest, the inaority was 
iegarded with satisfaction. On the same 
day Mr. H. Gladstone sustained an aver- 
whelming defeat in Middlesex where Jord 
George Hamilton and Mr. Octaswus Coope 
polied respectively 12,964 and 12,328 
against 8,876 votes for Gladstone. Not 
even the magic of the name, and the enthu- 
siastic support of Liberals, within and 
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without the constituencies, could bring 
more than one-third of the voting power 
to the poll in support of Mr. H. Gladstone 

This latter gentleman had, however, noching 
to be ashamed of. He had fought a good 

fight if he had not won a victory. At the 

previous election the numbers were: Lord 

George Hamilton, 10,343; O. E. Coope, 
9,867; Viscount Enfield, Liberal, 5,623 ; 
Mr. Lehman, Liberal, 5,192. Another of 
Mr. Giadstone’s sons also secured a victory. 

Mr Gladstone's eldest son, who had entered 

Parliament as M.P. for Whitby, gained a 
seat for East Worcestershire by following 
in his father's steps, and turning out the 

Tory M.P. Altogether the Gladstone’ 
family did brilliantly. They all led the 

way in desperate struggles; and 11 one fell 
in the honourable contest, the other two— 
the father and the son—gained signal 
victories ; in the first place, personally, of 
course, but mainly for the good old cause 
of justice and right—of peace, retrench- 

ment, and reform. 

In many respects the results of the 
general election were encouraging. It was 
undoubtediy a heavy blow to the great 
brewing interest, and a fitting punishment 
to its members for the way in which they 
had acted when their pecuniary interests 
were at stake. The Morning Advertiser, 
on March 31st, put the case very clearly. 
“It remains,” it wrote, “to add a few words 
to the licensed victuallers. Their course 
has been agreed upon at masa meetings 
of the trade, organised by leaders in whom 
they have confidence. Their policy has 
been freely discussed by friends and 
enemies. But on the whole we see no 
alternative to their united action in favour 
of candidates who will support their in- 
terests against the attacks of the tempe- 
rance party. That party is the assailant, 
and its allies are in ninety-nine cases out. 
of a hundred Liberals. It is Liberalism 
which has made a political issue out of the 
licensing question. It is to the action of 
Munisterialists that the real defeat of the 
fifty or more measures of the past few 
years, some of them ruinous, all of them 
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hostile, to the trade has been due. Under 
these circumstances neutrality is suicide, 
and abstentation cowardice. The licensed 
victuallers, like everybody in the country, 
are entitled, nay, are bound to exercise 
their constitutional right at the poll to 
guard their vested interests. And the 
more united they are, and the more they 
make their strength felt, none the less they 
will have to fear unfair legislation in the 
future. They know their friends. If the 
issue is ever doubtful they can make it a 
certainty. If it is a certainty they can add 
to its moral significance.” The issue thus 
plainly stated was accepted, and the result 
was that the licensed victuallers found 
themselves beaten. The following return 
was compiled from the answers by can- 
didates on the subject of the liquor traffic :-— 


“Members. 
Supporters of Local Option in the 





New Parliament wee wee 252 
Favourable to the principle of 

Local Option ... ane wow. 57 
Neutral... ove eee 34 
Opponents of Local Option 235 
Attitude unknown wee wee 74 


In the New Parliament the advocates 
of disestablishment claim to be able to 
number at least 1g0 votes, which is forty 
votes in excess of the number elected in 
the Parliament of 1868, which disc trblished 
the Irish Church. It is said that the New 
Parliament contains 170 Nonconformists, 
of whom about 50 are Roman Catholics. 
‘Ihe working-men do not appear to have 
cared much about returning men of their 
own stamp to Varliament ; nor is this to be 
regretted, as a workinz-man sent there, and 
supported there not by honest labour, but 
as a nominee, cannot be said to sustain a 
very honourable position. It appears that 
in the last Parliament there were 229 sup- 
porters of woman's suffrage, and 362 
cpponents. Of the supporters, 82 lost 
their seats, and of the opponents 132. All 
that can be said is that the slaughter among 
opponents was 24 per cent. greater than 
of the supporters. The ladies, as usual, 
were very active during the elections, In 
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North Lincolnshire Mrs. Laycock made 
energetic speeches on behalf of her hushanu. 
to whom it is said that he owed his 
election, In Manchester several women 
who had managed to get their names on 
the register tendered their votes at the 
polling booth, and the presiding officer 
had no alternative but to rece them. 
In thiselection the railway servants seem 
to have gone in favour of the members 
who have generally supported Mr Brassey + 
Bill for compensation for mjuries [hw 
M.P.'s who supported co-operative stores 
had in some cases a hard time of 5" 
the late Parliament the Conservati 
a majority of 101 from the counties, 
present Parliament the Liberal have a 
majority of nine. Of all changes his 
perhaps was the most surprising and snot 
ominous, The farmers appear at set stl 
to have learnt distrust of their aotu-al 
friends. At any rate they scemed te rhith 
that the Liberals who had expressed their 
determination to deal with agucultaral 
questions had a claim on them. and perhaps 
they felt that they could not be worse «+ 
under Liberal rule than they had been 
under the protecting care of their friends. 
The change represents, as has been shown, 
“the disappointments of the farmers’ hopes 
from the Conservatives, and their expecta- 
trons from a Liberal Government. The 
Farmers’ Alliance, which it was the fatal 
policy of the late government to disregard 
and expose, took an active part in the 
elections, and was prepared to support 
either Conservative or Liberal candidates. 
About two-thirds of the candidates sup- 
ported by the Alliance were successful, and 
of those who are now members forty are 
Liberals and only two Conservatives.” 
Altogether the victory was decisive, and 
the gai:. was great and glorious. Weil 
might the Mew York Herald write, when 
the news had been flashed acroc. the 
Atlantic :-—England once more 1esumes 
political consciousness and self-goveinn.cot. 
For periods of Tory domination ar: mere 
interludes played while the curtain 1. down, 
No previous English election excited so 
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great an intcrest in continental Europe ; 
none ever before was watched with so 
much interest in the East.” 
‘The Members of the present Parliament 
are classified by Mr. Saunders as follow -— 
Merchants, Manufacturers, Mine 


199 
20 
128 
32 
4 

8 
1m" 
15 
10 
16 





Chairmen of Ratlway Companies 
Journalists, 
Civil and 











Tenant Farmers . 
University Professors 
Brewers and Wine Merchants «. 
Labour ws... sceessreveeneesereennane 
Member of Royal Aesteny, Soot 
land) . 
Medical 
Civa and Mibtary Tut 
Presl Minister ....... 
Ex-Dissenting Minister 
Ex-Clergymen -.--++-+00- 
County Squires, Mayors, Deputy- 
Lieutenant, Sons of Peers, 
Baronets, &C..-e--cesesscreeseeeees 125 
652 
A curious Incident occurred in connec- 
tion with the North Lincolnshire election. 
Mr. William Tomlinson moved “That this 
meeting expresses its confidence in Mr. 
‘Winn and Sir John Astley as fit and proper 
persons to represent North Lincolnshire in 
the House of Commons, and pledges itself 
to do all in its power to secure their return.” 
Mr, John Turner seconded the motion. He 
hhad heard that Mr. Leycock was coming 
forward. He did not know Mr. Laycock, 
but whoever he was he must be = very 
game cock indeed.» He would take Jong 
odds on the Conservative candidates, (A 
voice: “This is not « gambling-room.”) 
‘Weill, that was quite right, and he would 
take the odds when they got out, Mr. 
Robinson moved, as an amendment, “ That 
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the Conservative Administration of this 
country is the worst of modern times, and 
is unworthy the support of every upright 
and honest Englishman.” This way not 
seconded; and the resolution of confi- 
dence was declared carried. The report 
then went on to state that in conse- 
quence of the retirement of the Liberal 
candidate, there will be no opposition, 
The nomination is on Apeil sth. Strange 
to say, Mr. Laycock, encouraged by the 
successes of the Liberals, returned from 
his retirement, and a quarter of an hour 
before the nomination took place, made up 
his mind to stand. Stranger still, he was 
returned at the head of the poll. The * 
defeated candidate, Sir J. D. Astiey, as was 
to be expected, was very wrath. “Gentle- 
men” suid he to the clectors, after the 
declaration 6f the poll was announced, “I 
am very sorry I have got to the place I 
have—at the bottom of the poll, I should 
much like to have got in again with my 
friend Mr. Winn, but I may say I should not 
care about getting in with one like Mr. 
Laycock. Ofone thing I am quite certain 
has gone mad ; and another, that 
this part of the constituency has gone mad 
with the reat of the country. I may tell 
you that I never shall have another trial. 
That I will take my dying oath of before 
you all, never again with me. I believe that 
we, as country gentlemen, ought to look to 
the laurels of the country, and when we see 
such a man get into Parliament as has been 
returned this ti: 


tence being inaudible). I am extremely 
obliged to all the gentlemen who have 
taken the trouble they have taken for my 
return, I believe I have got just as many 
friends in the county as I ever had. And 
remember what I said to you, that I will 
take ny dying osth that I will noves ry 


‘Of the deaths in consequence of the 
election, two must at any rate not be 
omitted. Mr. J. S. Wright, Member for Not- 
tingham, was one of the victims of political 
excitement, and the intelligence of his 
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appalling death naturally made a dep 


siasm in the extension of the system. “ . 
gentleman,” wrote a London corresponde: ; 
who knew him well, “informed me th t 
for fully twenty yeara Mr. Wright scarce ° 
ever passed an evening at home. He w + 
Kiterally immersed in politics and politic | 
organisation, and the demands upon } + 
time were so great that he could on r 
comply with them by a complete sacrifi : 
of hisleisure moments, Every night fom 1 
him at some meeting or other. All } 5 
aims were directed in a particular groo. 
and it was known to be a dircct person 
object of his life to be returned to Parli, 
ment, with the atmosphere and working + 
which he was already more familiar thi 
many of itsmembers. Nottingham conferre 
upon him the coveted honour which, hov 
ever, has been so quickly snatched away E 
death. Mr. Wright died of apoplexy 
‘put there is reason to fear that the excits 
ment incidental to a successful politic: 
struggle contributed lugely to the sam 
cause. To the same cause no fewer tha 
eight deaths are directly .raceable.” 
Another death duc te the election wa 
that of the somewhat notorious Dr. Ke 
nealy, Member for Stoke, and the advocat 
for the notoious Sir Roger Tichborne 
Shortly before his departure from London 
prior to his defcat at Stoke, he complame: 
one night of a violent pain in one of hi 
heels. A surgeon was sent for, the hec 
was lanced and cauterised, and a running 
wound was the result. When the Docto 
had nearly bled to death it was propose. 
to arrest the haemorrhage by amputation 
The foot was, however, not removed, as the 
patient was obviously too weak to sustair 
the operation. As a matter of fact, morti- 
fication set in, and the Doctor died on 
April 17th. There is little doubt that his 
bumilisting defeat at Stoke aggravated his 
wound, which gave him excruciating torture 
during bis canvass. Dr. Kenealy was an 


enthusiast as regards himself. He entered 

Parliament confident that in five years he 
would be Prime Minister. He attained no 
distinction. He ceased even to enjoy the 
consciousness that he had not failed to 
inspire curiosity. He sat his five years in 
Parliament in the middle of the second 
Opposition bench above the gangway, with 
his knees between the shoulders of Mr. 
Gladstone, the obese head of his historical 
umbrella in the nape of the neck of the 
Marquis of Hartington, and an expression 
of unctuous satisfaction invariably upon his 
face. 

One of the fiascos of the election was 
the appearance of a Mr. Malgarini as an 
independent candidate at Chester. His 
meetings were regarded more as jokes 
than ctherwise by the Press and the 
general public at Chester, but the working 
classes, perhaps indignant that there was 
no extra flow of beer in consequence, took 
the matter more seriously. A mecting in 
his support was announced to take place 
at the theatre in the City-road. The 
moment the doors were opened the place 
was crowded. When the curtain drew up 
and disclosed Mr. Malgarini, a gentleman 
of thirty-two or thirty-three years of age 
in evening dress, white kid gloves and silk 
hat, a volley of rotten eggs and oranges 
was directed at him. He waved his hat and 
stick in 4 vain endeavour to obtain @ hear- 
ing ; but an egy striking him violently on 
the check-bone, he was obliged to beat 
aretreat; the gas was turned down and 
the reception was over. The meeting, 
however, did not disperse, the crowd being 
ma highly excited state, and in order to 
appease them, Mr. Philbrick, barrister, 
addressed them, and said no doubt Mr. 
Malgarini had been brought down by some 
one in order if possible to split the Irish 
vote. Mr. Philbsick was cheered and 
carried to the Liberal committee room in 
Foregate-street, from the window of which 
he and several other Liberals spoke, en- 
deavouring to divert the attention of the 
crowd from Mr, Malgarini. The latter 
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and in endeavouring to reach his 

he was bonneted and knocked down and 
severely ill-treated by the mob. It was 
with difficulty he was rescued, when it was 
said that he left the town immediately. 
The crowd then proceeded up Foregate- 
street cheering the Liberal candidates, and 
while passing the Conservative Central 
Head-quarters, a Liberal was struck on the 
head with a stick, and the result was that a 
free fight immediately ensued. The crowd 
then went to Mr. Malgarini’s head-quarters, 
bundled out the clerks in charge, scattered 
the contents of the rooms, and icaring 
down a banner from the window, marched 
in triumph through the streets amidst 
great cheering. The Conservative Asso- 
ciation issued a large placard stating that 
in no way responsible for Mr. 
's candidature, and that they 
knew nothing about him. In Ireland 
there were of course many rows, especially 
at Portdown, consequent upon the return 
of the Liberal candidates. At Bath also 
there was rioting, and at Barrow-in-Furness 
and elsewhere. In Monmouth, on the 
evening of the polling day forthat borough, 
a bullet was fired over the house of one of 
the leading Liberal magistrates for that 
district, The Lord Mayor of Dublin, speak- 
ing at a meeting in Borris, county Carlow, 
said that a most diabolical attempt, which 
was unequalled in the annals of Nihilism 
or Communism, had been made to blow 
up the platform on which he stood. It 
could searcely be believed that under the 
platform were found several parcels of 
dynamite, which had been deposited there 
beyond all doubt for the purpose of 
destroying those wlio were to assemble to 
advocate their rights as Irishmen. These 
parcels bad been removed and buried 
within a few hundred yards of the place 
where the platform stood. The Lord 
Mayor's statement excited cries of indigna- 

Michael 





erection of a platform on the green, that 
at half-past eleven at night he heard 
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fearful explosion, and that it was reported 
to him that the entire wooden structure 
which was intended for the next day’s 
mecting had been blown away. John Gady 
added that a considerable portion of the 
earth had been torn up as if blasted, 
George Webster stated that he went to 
the meeting the next day, and that when 
within about 200 yards of the platform 
which had been re-erected, he saw four 
lads with packets like cartridges in their 
hands. He asked them what the packets 
were, and one of them said dynamite, 
They handed them to Webster, and he 
discovered that the packets were marked 
British Dynamite Company (Limited). 
One of the most remarkable speeches 
delivered during the contest was that of 
Major-General Fielden at Blackpool on the 
occasion of his coming forward as candi- 
date for North Lancashire. “I love Black- 
pool,” said he,“I lived here during the 
whole years of my boyhood as a schoolboy, 
I come bere every year of my life. I hope 
before long to take a house here, and bring 
up my children among you. Yes! I do, 
Ido Now mind, I don't say this by way 
of flattering you. I don't indeed. I could 
not go to Parliament under any such cir- 
cumstances. No,I could not. If you don’t 
think I am worthy of going to Parliament, 
T would not go. I don’t want togo. If 
you think I have any qualifications which 
are likely to fit me to be a Member of 
Parliament, then send me. If not, don’t ; 
no, don’t; I say no, don’t; send—send Mr. 
Storey. I am not ambitious to go to Par- 
liament unless you think I shall be useful 
to you and the country. Gentlemen, it 
has never—I say it has never been my 
ambition. I wish todo what is my duty. 
I am nobody myself, but my friends say 
X must go. I have been advised to come ; 
I mean I have been advised to come for 
ward by men whose opinion I value. I 
met a particular friend of mine in Preston 
the other day, and said to him, Now look 
here, says I, do you think a change of 
government willdo? I said distinctly, Do 
you think that a change in Parliament 
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would benefit the country? He said, Nov 
I don’t’ He said emphatically I don't— 
I don't believe it would; and so I said, 
Neither do I, and I don’t. I have been 
advised to come forward by men whom I 
love, and I am here before you to-night. 
If you think, after hearing what I shall 
have to say, I shall be of any use to you, 
send me, and if you don’t—don’t send 
me. I have been a soldier all my life 


Honestly and truly, there is perhaps no , 


position that I could desire greater than 
that which would be my position if you 
send me asthe member for North Lanca- 
shire—that is, if you tink I am worthy 
of it—not without. As a lad, as a boy, 
I was in Blackpool. My father used to 
come here. If I live a little longer I 
shall have property here. I don’t say 
this as an inducement for you to vote 
for me, but I hope you will, I have 
been a soldier all my life. Honestly I have 
come before you to-night. I am here in 
the position of a man who is doing simply 
what he considers his duty under the 
present circumstances of England. Colonel 
Stanley has been with me at Kirkham. Mr. 
Cocher, and gentlemen, he would have come 
here to-night, only he couldn’t. I mean 
he would have been with me to-night in 
this room if he could have done so, He 
would have done so under any circum- 
stances, but his public duties, as regards 
Secretary at War, he had to attend to, so 
he could not come. I am very sorry thet 


enthusiasm, and this I conceive to be one 
of those cases. I can only say, as & candi- 
date for North Lancashire, I had not the 
slightest, the faintest, the remotest idea of 
receiving such a splendid reception as has 
been presented to-night in this town. I 
love Blackpool, and 1 am coming to live 
with you. As circumstances are pressing, 
I come before you late in the day. I can- 
not suppose that anything that I can say 
will be much to my advantage. (Pause of 
half a minute, and cries of goon.) I am 
going on asfastas Ican, I say again, that 
I dont think anything that I can say will 
be much to my advantage as regards my 
being a member for North Lancashire, I 
will say that I am in favour of the present 
Government, and their past actions. I say 
this most distinctly, most solemnly, that 
the policy of Lord Beaconsfield's Govern- 
ment has been that which has and will 
conduce to the benefit and glory of Eng- 
land. Let me tell you again, I don't wish 
to carry you away with any sort of enthu- 
siasm. I say this asa simple—as a man 
who has been brought up in a barrack 
square. As a matter of fact, I assure you 
honestly I am « soldier in the army, and a 
major-generaL I have no occupation. I 
have nothing todo. I have, by the chance 
of circumstances, become the possessor of 
property in this county, Iam a rich man, 
as people say. I am a major-general in 
the Queen's army. I think the best thing 
Ican do, after the requisition which has 
been presented me by men I respect, as 
above the ordinary capacity, to accept their 
advice, and propose myself as a second 
candidate for the northern division of the 
County of Lancashire. I am Major- 
General Fielden, of Wilton Park, Black- 
burn, Lancaster. I am nobody, absolutely 
nobody if you take me as 1 value myself. 
I do not say it but in humble humility, 
take myself simply et the value of those 
three gentlemen who asked me to come 
forward as the second member for North 
Lancashire. They are men of property in 
the county, men of substantial—well, of 
considerable, and more than ordinary 
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capacity, And, therefore, I think I am 
right, and I propose myself as your member 
to back up the throne—to beck up the 
throne and help the religion of the country. 
1 do not talk in an enthusiastic manner. I 
am simply a common soldier, simply a 
man who has property by the grace of God, 
who claimed my father—who was a far 
better man than either of us. If I could 
do anything for Blackburn, for Lancashire, 
for Engtand, I shall be thankful to do it. 
Gentlemen have asked me to come forward 
to this position. One is a gentleman of 
vast and much landed property. The gen- 
tleman who has most influenced me is a 
man I love from the bottom of my heart. 
Yes, that’s it. A landed proprietor who 
“honours and respects me by force of cir- 
cumstances, and capacity, and excellent 
position. Another man who was, and still 
is, the greatest possible help to the country 
in most important duties, and he considered 
I ought to do this duty, and therefore I did 
it, and the last thing I wanted to be was 
to be a Member of Parliament. J am a 
simple man. All J can say, if you return 
me to Parliament, if you think I am worth 
anything at all, I will support the cause 
of England, of religion, and of Queen 
Victoria. You know this—as circumstances 
how are, things are very uncertain. If the 
opposition party come into power, we do 
not know what will happen. I must say 
this change of Government is a great and 
gricvous tnistake, You remember the old 
trite, trite, trite, I may say trite, remark of 
~—let me see—of Abraham Lincoln : ‘Don’t 
swop horses in crossing streams,’ I tell you 
as an Englishman, gentleman, and soldier, 
{f you change your Government you may 
do worse than you are doing at present. 
‘They have saved you cxpenses ; they have 
done all they could for the sake of the 
country. It is the only country in the 
world, Mr. Cocher {the chairman). We 
have colonies in every direction. There is 
no doubt about it, Lord Beaconsfield’s 
Government has done everything which is 
heroic. Our country has great ramifica- 
tions In all places, 1 don’t care whether it 
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is Lord Hartington or Gladstone, I tell you 
I admire such men, and I am a great 
advocate of the law of common sense, 
Such men as Lord Hartington or Lord 
Rosebery, I tell you they are all very 
clever men in the world, but they seem 
to be wanting in judgment. God gives 
us compensation. Sometimes simple men 
have a power of judgment in contra- 
distinction to clever men. I say Mr. 
Gladstone is the most splendid man 
in England. I don’t want to talk any 
nonsense, I only want you to judse for 
yourselves; I am not a clever man, but I 
say Iam a maf of ordinary judgment, 
and Ido maintain that the arguments in 
favour of the Conservative cause are Letter 
than in favour of the Liberal cause. Ask 
yourselves. Jude for yourselves. I donot 
want togo to Parliament. At half-past four 
o'cluck on Thursday afternoon last I had 
not the slightest conception uf being asked 
to go for North Lancashire. 1 would 
rather nut go I love hving in the country, 
T have a wife and children. 1 do not care 
for the excitements and amrsements of the 
world and London. I was told it was 
advisable to go, and therefore if you send 
me I will go. I don’t want you to take me. 
But I will go if you will send me, because I 
will be a better Member of Parliament 
than any other mi could send; for this 
reason: I shall advocate the cause of law, 
honesty, and straightforward policy, and 
of the religion of the country. Let me 
remind you—let me point out to you, let 
me ask you to think of the position of the 
country in regard to the polling in North- 
ampton. You know who was returned 
for Northampton—a man who publicly 
declares that he denies God. I tell you 
distinctly that I am a major-general in the 
army. Ifyou deny the power of religion 
in your schools, if you admit such men as 
these to be Members of Parliament who are 
injuring the country. I wish you honestly 
and-truly to consider the present impor- 
tant crisis in this country. I love the 
Church of England; I love the Church of 
England doctrines, end I dare to think 
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and abide by them. If there are any here 
who think that Iam unwise in speakiug 0 
I am sorry for them. Consider the op- 
position we have had. We have had too 
much of that. I won’t say anything more 
about politics at all, but I think the past 
policy of the Beaconsfield Administration 
is that which has conduced to the perfect 
establishment of peace in this country. I 
live in a manufacturing district, and I have 
taken great trouble. I am in a position of 
owning property as a landed proprietor, 
as a man who is interested in manufacture. 
Ail the gentlemen I have asked have told 
me this. You may not believe me, but I 
tell you that if the Beaconsfield Govern- 
ment goes it will not be for the 
advantage of the country. The Beacons- 
field Government has saved the country 
from a vast lot of expenditure, which 
would have been expended had the 
Liberals been in power. What I want to 
drive into your minds is this: that the 
Conservative Government is better at this 
moment for the country than a Liberal one, 
and would be better for the future. I have 
friends of my own with regard to this point, 
and they have told me they do not think 
any change of Government will do. 1 
think the Conservative Government has 
saved the nation vast sums of money, 


Iam independent of every one of you. I 
do not care, ladies and gentlemen, ten 
straws whether you send me to Parliament 
for the sake of the country or not. 
Honestly and truly, what I say is this 
about the difference between the Liberal 
party and the Tory party. There is no 
difference between the good Liberals and 
the good Tories. The Liberals have a 
rotten tail, and we have also ; Liberals 
and good Conservatives will work to- 
gether. I say this as a gentleman and a 
soldicr. I come now because I think it is 
my duty to hefp you in the it crisis 
of the history of England. I don’t want to 
go into the House now. I honestly and 
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truly tell you ; there is no nonsense about 
it. I won't speak more to you. I have 
said enough for you to judge of the prin- 
ciples of Lord Beaconsfield’s Government 
and the principles of the man who comes 
before you. If you think I am wrong, 
don’t send me to Parliament. If you think 
Iam right,do. If youdon’t think proper to 
support me,don't do 30.” Surely never since 
Bentham penned his “Noodle’s Oration,” 
was there ever a sillier speech, yet the man 
who uttered it was returned to the Parlia- 
ment of 1880. 

It may be interesting to refer to the 
caucua which, if we are to believe Mr. 
Chamberlain, decided the fate of the king- 
dom. Ina letter to the 7mes, that gent!c- 
man stated:—“A few days after the 
dissolution of Parliament it was said by a 
writer in the Press, that the electors would 
test the of the new Domestic 
Machinery, of which Birmingham is the 
capital It may interest your readers to 
learn the result of the experiment. Popu- 
lar representative organisations on the 
Birmingham model—sometimes called the 
caucus by those who really do not know 
what the caucus is, and have not taken the 
trouble to acquaint themselves with the 
details of the Birmingham system—exist in 
67 of the Parliamentary boroughs in which 
contests have just taken place. In 6o of 
these Liberal seats were gained or re- 
tained. In seven only the Liberals were 
defeated, but in three at least of these cases 
@ petition will be presented against the 
return on the ground of bribery. This re~ 
markable success is a proof that the new 
organisation has succeeded in uniting 
all sections of the party, and it 
conclusive answer to the fears which- 
some timid Liberals entertained that the 
system would be manipulated in the 
interests of particular crotchets. It has,on 
the contrary, deepered and extended the 
interest felt in the crotchet ; it has fastened 
@ sense of personal responsibility on the 
electors, and it has secured the active 

for the most part voluntary and 
unpaid, of thousands and tens of thousands 
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of voters who have been willing to work 
hard for the candidates in whose selection 
they have, for the first time, had an influ- 
ential voice. Among other results must be 
mentioned the fact that the gentlemen who 
hive committed themselves to these popu- 
lar and somewhat democratic committees, 
have been on the whole more decided in 
their Liberalism than was usually the case 
with the nominees of the small cliques of 
local politicians, whom the new organisa- 
tion has superseded. A long purse has not 
been an all-sufficient passport, and the 
candidates who are so thundering, eminent 
for being never heard of, have been passed 
over and over again in favour of others, who 
have won their spurs in political conflict, 
and have given proof of steadfastness of 
their principles, and of ability in maintain- 
ing them. The restricted franchise in the 
counties, and the large area of these condi- 
tions, have hitherto prevented any consider- 
able extension of the plan outside the 
boroughs, One of these difficulties will now 
shortly be -removed ; the other may be 
overcome, and I expect that at no distant 
date the electors will universally demand a 
preliminary voice in the election of candi- 
dates. Meanwhile, in ten county consti- 
tuencies in which the caucus has, in spite 
of all obstacles, been already established, 
and where contests have taken place, the 
Liberals have won ecats in all, and it may 
be affirmed that in most of these cases 
there would have been no contest but for 
the energy and determination of the new 
element imported into the councils of the 
party. Altogether, for good or evil, the 
organisation has now taken firm root in this 
country, and politicians will do well to give 
ft in future a less prejudiced attention.” 
This statement is not to be accepted, and 
will not be accepted in many quarters as 
conclusive. Public opinion, to be of any 
value, must be spontancous. The party 
that wins the victory is the stronger party, 
and no American caucus or any other 
foreiga introduction can turn weakness into 
strength, a minority into a majority, a 
defeat into a victory. 
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fn the last Parliament the representation 
of Svotland wa: divided between forty-two 
Liberals and cightcen Conservatives. Of 
the former, twenty-four were borough mem- 
bers, sixteen county, with one University 
seat. Of the Conservatives, two were 
borough members, fifteen county, with one 
University seat. The representation now 
stands thus: Liberal members, fifty-two; 
Conservatives, eight; being a Liberal ma- 
jority of forty-four, or a gain of ten 
seats. The Conservative gain was il. The 
seats were distributed between twenty-six 
burghs, twenty-five counties, and one 
University seat on the Liberal side; and 
between seven burghs, six counties, and 
one University seat on the Conservative 
side. At the general election of 1874 there 
were twenty-three unopposed returns, viz., 
sixteen Liberal and seven Conservative. 
In 1880 there were twelve unopposed re- 
turns, all Liberals, and two cases in which 
the Liberal candidate was returned after a 
formal poll, the Conservative having re- 
tired subsequent to nomination, The two 
University seats were uncontested in 1874, 
and were contested on this occasion, but no 
change was made in the representation. In 
Dundee all the candidates were Liberals. 
‘When the venerable Duncan M‘Laren re- 
tired from the representation of Edinburgh— 
in which representation he was replaced by 
his son, the Scotch Law Officer of the 
Government — he was presented by the 
Scotch members of the House of Com- 
mons with a testimonial, on his retirement 
from the representation of the Scotch 
capital. There was a large attendance, 
including Dr. Lyon Playfair, who pre- 
sided, and who read the foliowing 
letter from the Premier :—“ 10, Downing- 
strect, Whitchall, Jan. a4th—Dear Mr. 
M’Laren,—In conformity with a general 
rule, to which I am obliged pretty strictly 
to adhere, I have refrained from subscribing 
# document framed on behalf of the Scotch 
membegs, but I cannot refrain from writing 
a few lines to state with what sincere regret 
I subscribed, according to my official duty, 
another document, which opened the door 
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for your exit from the House of Commons 
at a time when ail the qualities you possess 
have so wide a field for employment in that 
assembly. Your ability, your appreciation, 
your stout heart, your faculty of clear expo- 
sition, will be long and well remembered by 
your Parliamentary comrades, and your 
great courage in the discharge of an onerous 
duty, in the midst of advancing years, will, 
I trust, have many admirers and not a few 
imitators. With every good wish for your 
serene and prolonged old age, I am, dear 
Mr. M’Laren, very faithfully yours, W. E. 
GLADSTONE.” Among the others present 
were Dr, Cameron, the Lord Advocate, Mr. 
Maxwell Heron, the Solicitor-General for 
Scotland, Sir George Campbéll, Mr. Camp- 
bell-Bannerman, Mr. Dalrymple, Mr. Wil- 
liamson, Mr. Marjoribanks, Mr. Noel, Mr. J. 
Dick Peddie, the Right Hon. John Bright, 
Mr. McLagan, Sir Alexander Gordon, Mr. 
‘Webster, Dr. Farquharson, Colonel Alexan- 
der, Mr. Orr Ewing, Mr. Armitsted, Mr. C. 
S. Parker, Mr. Cochrane Patrick, Mr. A. 
Grant, Mr. Charles Tennant, and Mr. 
Preston Bruce. Mr. M‘Laren said he had 
tried to act not in a party but in a fair 
spirit, and that had acted on his mind 
during his whole Parliamentary career. At 
the same time he could not but recollect 
the kind way in which he had been re- 
ceived by Scotch Conservative members. 
The box containing the address, having on 
it a golden inscription and the arms of the 
late member in gold, had the following in- 
scription : “ Presented to Duncan M’Laren, 

Esq., late M.P. for Edinburgh, by the Scotch 
Members of the House of Commons, on his 
retirement from Parliament, January 20th, 
1881,” 


the election, and there the fight was fought 
out to the bitter end. Indeed, it may be 
said that the Prime Minister selected the 
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presidents, officers, and members of the 
associations of the Irish Home Rule Con- 
federation, and the Irish people in Great 
Britain ——“ Fellow Countrymen, — The 
Prime Minister of England has issued, in 
the guise of a letter to the Irish Viceroy, @ 
declaration of war upon you, your country, 
and your friends. At a loss for a cry with 
which to go to the electors, after six years 
of feebleness and cruelty abroad and sham 
legislation at home, a Ministry of misfor- 
tune are seeking to obtain a renewal of 
office by sowing dissension and hatred 
between Englishmen and Irishmen, and the 
vicious manifesto of Lord Beaconsfield 
directly appeals to the worst prejudices and 
passions in order to stir up the English 
people against Irish nationality. To what 
avail have the Home Rule League and 
Confederation urged upon Irishmen to pur- 
sue the attainment of our national ends by 
constitutional agitation, if a despotic and 
rancorous Minister is now to be encouraged 
to drive Irish discontent astride the pale of 
the law, in order then to drown disaffection 
in the blood of the people? Lord Beacons- 
field will neither grant to Ireland the right 
to manage her own affairs, nor grant to 
Irishmen the common rights and privileges 
of British citizens. Every effort that has 
been made in the Parliament that is now ex- 
piring to place the Irish people on a footing 
of equality with England and Scotland, 
has been crushed by the brute strength of 
an unscrupulous and insolent Tory majo- 
rity. Fellow countrymen, even though no 
upright and manly Englishman has ever 
spoken words of kindness and sympathy to 
the Irish people, it would be our duty to 
oppose the Minister whose policy towards 
our country is summed up in coercion 
codes, and who would jest at the starvation 
of the Western tenantry amidst the toasts 
and feasting of the London GuildhalL In 
presence of the atrocious and criminal 
manceuvre which has now been attempted, 
the duty is doubly imperative. Vote against 
Benjamin Disraeli as you should vote 
against the mortal enemy of your country 
nd your race. Vote against the unscru- 


pulous intriguer whose character was so 
exactly described by the great O’Connell 
when he detected and denounced the faith- 
Jess adventurer who at first crept into public 
life by begging the favour of the Liberator. 
Let no supporter nor nominee of his be 
aided by any vote of yours to swell the 
strength of his evil power. Every Irishman 
who toves Ireland — every Irishman who 
seeks and appreciates the friendship of 
honest Englishmen and Scotchmen—will 
Oppose to the utmost of his ability the 
common enemy of the peace and concord 
of Ireland and Great Britain.” * This 
address was signed by John Barry, Vice- 
President; P. J. Foley, Hon. President ; 
¥. R. O'Donnell, M.P., President ; Justin 
McCarthy, M.P., Hon. President; J. Lysaght 
Finigan, M.P., Hon. President, A. M. Sulli- 
van, M.P., J. O'Connor Power, M.P., and 
Messrs. James Kelly, T. F. Rouse, E. 
Mooney, A. O'Connor, Treasurer, and W. 
J. Oliver, Acting Secretary. The Execu- 
tive of the Home Rule Confederation sat 
daily. Mr. John Barry, one of the Vice- 
Presidents, and member designate for 
‘Wexford County, proceeded through most 
of the English cities and towns to organise 
the Irish vote, and Mr. A. M. Sullivan, 
M.P,, by special request of the Executive, 
remained in London up to the issue of the 
writs, in order to advise and co-operate 
with them. By the 29th April, the organi- 
sation was able to report that in thirty- 
seven out of forty-three constituencies in 
which the Irish electors possessed serious 
influence, the Irish vote would be cast solid 
for the Liberal candidates. Ofthese places, 
York City, for obvious reasons, attracted 
special attention, Mr. James Lowther, the 
Trish Chief Secretary, being one of the out- 
going members and a candidate for re-elec- 
tion. He had been retumed, in 1674, by 
about s00 votes below his Liberal opponent 
(Mr. Leeman) and 500 votes ahead of a 
Conservative colleague ; and it was stated 
400 Irishmen out of 800 Irishmen at the 
register had on that occasion voted for 
him owing to his supposed advocacy as @ 
Conservative of denominational educaticn. 
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Mr. A.M. Sullivan's appearance on the scene 
resulted in the Irish to a man 
themselves to vote against the “ incendiary 
manifesto;” and the pledge was 20 well 
kept that Mr. Lowther lost his seat. 

All the while, in Ireland, the Home 
Rulers were acting vigorously and vic- 
toriously. It is true they have much 
embarrassed the Liberal Government, but it 
is equally true that they materially helped 
to oust the Tories, who, at one time, had 
angied, and not altogether in vain, for their 
aid, In the expiring Parliament the Irish 
representation consisted of thirty-four Con- 
servatives, fourteen Liberals, and fifty-five 
Home Rulers. Mr. Parnell had declared 
his intention of attacking the seats of huke- 
warm or inactive or inefficient Home 
Rulers, and it was anticipated that Liberals 
or Conservatives would proportionately 
gain. However, nothing of the kind took 
place. The Home Rule gaina were >— 
‘Waterford County, 1; Wicklow County, 1; 
Tipperary County, 2; Carlow County, 2; 
Sligo County, 1; New Ross, 1; Cork City, 
2; Roscommon County, 1; Tralee, 1; 
Kerry County, 1; Kildare County, 1; King’s 
County, x; in all fourteen seats, of which 
eight were won from the Conservatives, 
the remainder from the Liberals. The 
Home Rule losses were Dundalk, Mallow, 
Athlone, and Leitrim. 

The net results were as follow :- 

Conservative net loss... 
Liberal net loss 
Home Rulers’ net gain. or: 

In the Old Parliament the members were 
classified as follow:— 

Conservatives, 
Liberals ... . ur 
Home Rulers... ... - 55° 

In the New Parliament the returns 
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Although Mr. Parnell came late upon 

the scene—he arrived from America on 

the 28th of March—he was returned for 

three constituencies, after severe contests in 
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each——Meath, Cork City, and Mayo. Be- 
aides, he started ten nominees, of whom 
eight sccured scats. A clean sweep was 
M.P.’s who were supposed to 
and not a 


i 


and 


‘was confessed on all sides to be one of the 
best and most popular of country gentle- 
men in the whole kingdom—gencrous, 
honest, sympathetic, brave ds a lion, and 
all around him, moreover, an 


follower of Lord Beaconsfield, and he had 
to share in the misfortunes of his chief. 
Popular as he was, the owner of estates 
yielding a rental of £40,000 a-year in Sligo 
and the adjacentcounties,hewas swept away 
and hurled to the bottom of the poll by a 
Dublin journajist, utterly landless, but with 
an Irishman’s power of oratory—a power 
nowhere so mischievous and so misleading 
asin the Sister Isle. The fate of such aman 
as Colonel King Harman is perhaps to be 
A Parliament of landiess jour- 
nalists and orators is not of itself a blessing. 
‘Whether Mr. Gladstone gained much by 
the Irish election has yet to be proved. 
All that we can certainly say is, that Lord 
Beaconsfieid’s defeat in Ireland was ex- 
ceptionally crushing and severe. 

The death of Lord Beaconsfield leaves 
Mr, Gladstone the one living Englishman 
who has held the great office of Prime 
Minister of England. Since 1702 only 
eight statesmen have occupied this position 
for a longer period than Mr. Gladstone, 
who has sireedy held it six years and two 
months, Lord Godolphin held it for nine 
years. (1702-11), Sir Robert Walpole for 
twenty-one years (1721-42), Lord North 
twelve years (1770-82), William Pitt twenty* 

years (1783-1801, 1804-6), Lord Liverpool 
ieee years (1812;24), Lord Melbourne 


‘ Wilmot, Sir J. E., Warwick, S._ - 
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six years and five months (1835-41), Lord 
Palmerston six years and four months 
(1859-65), and Lord Beaconsfield seven 
years. 

Of no statesman of the century, 
Lord Liverpool, can it be said, as it can now 
be said of Mr. Gladstone, that he alone 
among the living has reached the goal of 
the statesman's ambition ; and of none of 
his predecessors in this or any other century 
can it be said, as it can be said of him, that 
after forty-nine years of active membership 
he is still the Leader of the House of Com- 
mons 

The House of Commons contains four 
members of the age of 80 and upwards, 
two aged 79, six aged 78, one aged 77, two 
aged 76, two aged 75, two aged 74, two 
aged 73, four aged 72, two aged 71, and 
three aged 7o. Fortunately, the great ma- 
jovity of these veterans are able to take 
better care of themselves than the Premier. 


Name and Constituency. Age. Piece. 
Hughes, W. B. Camarvon Boroughs 8% .. 
Bass, M.T., Derby .. as. 


Carden, Sir R. W., Barnstaple... 
Verney, Major Sic H., Buckingham 
Villiers, C. P., Wolverhampton 






Price, Sir R. G., Radnorshire .. 

Seely, Charles, Lincoln (City)... 
‘Talbot, Capt.C.R.M., Glamorganshire 
North, Colonel, J. P., Oxfordshire .. 
Habbard, J. G., London (City)... 
Mathceon, Alexander, Ross and Cro- 





marty .. 
M’Clure, Sir J., Londonderry, County) 





Palmer, J. H., Lincota (City) 





Balfour, Sic . Kincardineshire 
Gladstone, W. E., Midlothian .. or 
Massey, W. N., Tiverton .. 
Morley, Samuej, Bristol 1.5. 1. 
‘Webater, John, Aberdeen . - - 





Bright, John, Birmingham .. ., 
P.3., Birmngham .. .. 
Foley, S..Wa Dorset 

Philip Egerton (C) died April 5, aged'75, 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 









f 
‘ The Life of Bishop Wilber- 

force,” called attention anew 

to Mr. Gladstone’s ecclesias- 

tical position, and his lifelong 

friendship with the Bishop of 

Oxford. That Bishop Wil- 
berforce’s son had an extremely difficult 
task to in continuing the late 
Canon Ashwell’s life of his father cannot be 
questioned ; but he has performed it with 
both grace and ability. Probably, if the 
Canon had had the opportunity of com- 
pleting his work, we should have seen 
in this, as was secn in the first volume 
of his biography, more of the human 
element in the Bishop's life than is to be 
found in the second volume. It was the 
exhibition and illustration of this cle- 
ment which constituted the great charm 
of Canon Ashwell’s volume. This feature 
is not absent in the son’s life; but it is 
not conspicuous. The Bishop is here pre- 
sented more asan ecclesiastic. He is mainly 
an Established Church bishop and an Epis- 
copal politician, The man, who was 
greater than either the bishop or the 
politician, is certainly often revealed to us 
with all his strong affections and his large 
human sympathies ; but the history of his 
life for the tweive years that are covered 


JAR, Prapsrone and Pisuor Yiteznronce. 


Swap HE appearance in the spring of | illustrated by Canon Ashwell. The present 
1881 of the accond volume of ; author is probably reticent in this respect, 


where one who was not so nearly related 
to the Bishop need not have been reticent. 
But we gather enough from these pages to 
Amow that of all the great workers of 
modern times Bishop Wilberforce was one 
of the greatest. His energy was incx- 
haustible, his activity was ceaseless, One 
writer, who is quoted here, suggests that 
the Bishop could never have slept, and the 
suggestion is not altogether so exaggera- 
tive as it might seem to be. He performed 
all his episcopal functions with the rarest 
conscienfiousness; he seemed to be de- 
voted to them night and day, yet he was 
speaking, preaching, dining, travelling as 
though he had no episcopal functions to 
perform. He did everything as though he 
had nothing else to do, and, probably, as 
no bishop, either before or since his time, 
has ever done it, 

No doubt much of Bishop Wilber- 
force’s great success, both in his episcopal 
aphere and in society, was due to a remark- 
able physical and mental organisation. He 
was eminent in strength, and he was equally 
eminent in versatility. And, notwithstand- 
ing some popular prejudice against him in 
hin lifetime, expressed in more than one 
epithet, it is clear, as we read his ictters 
and diaries, that he was a man of 
well-defined and inflexible principle. For 
that popular prejudice, however, he himself 
was answerable. He says, over arid over 
again, that be craves human sympathy, 
and that craving probably degenerated 
into = craving of the praise which ordinarily 
expresses sympathy. He liked to stand 
well with men; but we find nothing which 
indicates that, in order to seek this, if he 
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‘ewer directly sought it, he consciously 
swerved from his own convictions, or gave 
the feast colourable suspicion that he was 
untrue to his Protestant Churchmanship. 
In fact,reading, as we do in his biography, all 
his innermost thoughts and all his frankest 
expressions, it seems strange how such 
suspicion as did unquestionably attach to 
him, couid ever have been originated. 
Those of his own generation, however, did 
not altogether understand him He was a 
great, but often a somewhat suspected 
and an eminently s:eviled Churchman in his 
lifetime , all who :cad his biography w 
have a hicher estimation than ever of hic 
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Ritualism is the most singular feature .n 
this biography—one which must be read 
by all modern Ritualists with gnashing 
teeth, for never did a bishop condemn their 
| practice, when they were «aly just in 
infant growth, with such stein emphasis as 
did Bishop Wilberforce. Ritualism in the 
diocese of Oxford, had st been exlubited in 
his time as it 1s now, would, it 1» certain, 
have been suppressed with the strongest 
hand. His first engagement in this mattcr 
was with the Kev. T. W. Alles, whose 
tendencies he at once saw. Mr Alles was 
taken in hand, compelled to submit, and 
then joined the Church of Rome—a re~ 
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greatness, and as for suspicion and reviling 
these belonged to the people of his owr 
Church 

Phe second volume takes us through som: 


of the remarkable public, and some of the | 


most painful private, events in the Bishop’: 
life—the controversy on Confession, witt 
‘vate prohibition of Dr Pusey for hi: 
vevivai of Convo: 
Ach. 


markable illustration of the Bishop’s instin t 
with regard to that geullenan, whe how- 
, ever, is now altogether forgotten. Contrary 
to many ecclesiastics of his time, he did 
| not think much of the influence of the 
. Gorham decision, although it ostensibly led 
to the secession of his brother, and the 
present Cardinal Manning, to Rome. A 
correspondence took place in 1850 betwcen 
Mr. Gladstone and the Bishop on this 
stter,in which we are informed that Mr 
“tributed the attitude of the 
t+ of the refusal of 


TAL *ND 2I1Mis 
the bishops tu propagate a declaration that 
the Gorham judgment was netther the law 
wor the tat! of the Church of England” 


‘Lhe 1) hop's correspondence on all ubect 
wth Mi Glidstene fills, indeed, a Jar. 
coat solume, for, o1 ¢cclestastical 
Giidstoue 1 ily ys the 
ue 

1 $ Cormeen 4 csey,it 
1 ‘4 aa? many, 
rerh 6 the 
‘ ko ten 

1 
oom 1 tne great 
2 saat this . ese. The 


vic pondence with the 
t . PP Puwy,and Mr, Keble 1s 
In cue of bus letters to Dr. Pusey 

+ hey thus cleatly defines his posstion 
asic ritds Confession — 

‘Lhe Church of England a//owsit in cases 
of spiritual distcess where the sick con- 
acience cannot find through the 
ordinary ministrations of the Word and 
Saciaments, as a special remedy for a 
special disorder, and as a means of restoring 
the soul to a state in which such remedies 
will be no longer nceded The Church of 
Rome regards Confession to a priest, and 
contequent Absolation, and stil! further, 
Priestly Direction, as the only safe habitual 
state. Hence ia practice: The Roman 
Communion, 1, enforces Confession; 2, 
enforces its repetition ; 3, uses all means to 
make it minute and detailed, and so runs 
the fearful nsks (1) of polluting the soul of 
(ne yuestioned by the prurient imagination 
«fUre questioner ; (2) of fixing in words 

ing temptations which are best averted 
bby fight ; (3) of violating family relations ; 
(4) and what I rank even above al} these, 
of destroying sn time all true responsibility 
by passing over to the pest th= charge 
which God has committed to the conscience 
a and every soul” 
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indication when the soquaintrnoe beteteda 
the divine and the statesman 5 
In 1858, Wilberforce notes in Ms Gn 
took the opportunity of hearing a 
m the House of Commons, on Une. new 
poor law, and had “ much talk with 
Gladstone, and Acland in the Howse!’ 
In the Spring we find Wilberforce sending 
2 copy of his life of his father to Gladstone 
with a letter to which reference has ai. 
rewy been made, and intumating to the 
stutcoman the wuter’s conviction that he 
ou'd live to be a power in the land, Aft 
> time Mr, Gladstone was writing his 
“Church: and State,” and the following is 
his somewhat gloomy reply — 

“T fear entering on the subject to which 
you have given the chief part cf) our letter 
because I know how large it is, and how 
oppressive, bow all but intolerably opprea- 
sive are the considerations with which it is 
connected. I have not charged myself 
inwardly with having been used to look 
forward along the avenues of life rarely or 
neglectfully ; but rather with that weakness 
of fasth, and that shrinking of the flesh of 
which, at every moment, I am mournfully 
conscious, but most s0 when I attempt ta 
estimate or conjecture our probable public 
destmies during the term to which our 
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ened, snd the very groundwork of t!: 
character to be broken up; bi 
upon the other hand, if we look aiound f 


In 1861, the correspondence between th 
‘divine and the statesman seems to have bet 1 
an important one, There were pai 
movements in Oxford on the occasion 
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H22h Church party, and Mr. Garbctt by 
Low, Mr. Wilberforce made up his mi id 
to vote for the latter, as he saw that ‘ 1¢ 
‘Tractariang were doing a double misct ef 
—Romanising the best of one side, a id 
1g into utter Low Church the b st 
of the other, Mr. Gladstone’s a m 
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‘that make the heart heavy. ‘At the exams 
time, I cannot fail to perceive that nothing 
can be more single and upright than your 
motives; nothing more kind than your 
manner of expressing them. But I hope 
that those who are impeding what I should 
once have presumed to anticipate they 
would bave been the first to undertake, or, 
if not, then to encourage, have well con- 
sidered the issue to which they may intend 
that mattera should be driven. Amidst 
the stunning events of the day, I can hardly 
discern anything except the duty to seek 
solid peace, and to repress the bitterness of 
spirit which is so apt to break forth from 
within. One lesson, at Jeast, I have learned 
from it—to relinquish that somewhat boast~- 
ful form in which [ have often allowed 
myself to conceive of our history, our con. 
dition, and our prospects ; yet, not endea- 
vouring to substitute a Jess buoyant mood, 
to bate any jot of heart or hope, J do not 
know, with respect to the immediate 
matter in hand, that I am less sanguine 
than when last I wrote. By to-morrow’s 
post I hope our circular will be out, and I 
have had the opportunity of learning that 
the course taken ts acceptable to persona of 
the highest authority Believe me, always 
most sinceiely yours, W E, GI ALSTONE” 
‘The Archdeacon thanked Mr, Gladstone for 
the firendly tonc of his letter, who, in repiy, 
stated that th addiess tnrives beyond his 
expectation, adding :—“ Since 1 last wrote 
to you, the master has taken 2 turn, in some 
degree new, which induces me to suppose 
that with your feelings you may be disposed 
to reconsider your decision, and even your 
bishop his inhibition. We did not at the 
outset think ir fair to ask bishops to subject 
themselves to the chance of a refusal, But 
a letter which I sent, by way of information 
only, to the Bishop of Salisbury, led to hi> 
the address, which the Bishop of 

Ripon has likewise done. The Bishop of 
Oxford, likewise, without knowing thuse of 
his brethren bad signed, has expresad & 
and warm corcerrcnce,so that I rather 
erect he will sion C+he Bishan of 


peer tn a ee te 
Gons, ard enters inte closer stistion | ‘mmong a hundred sympthmes of the times 
characters, 
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Exeter also concurs, we shall have four of 
the only cix English bishops who are mem- 
bers of convocation. The quality of our 
mames is good, and they are sufficiently 
diversified. Of eleven persons, f think, who 
refuse on account of injustice, six think it 
unjust to Garbett, and five to Williams. 
The total of refusals, I think, i< fifteen.” 
‘The Bishop, however, was still firm, and Mr. 
Garbett won by « large majority. 

In 1843, Oxford was again stirred to its 
depths by Dr. Pusey’s famous sermon on 
the Holy Eucharist, preached before the 
University of Oxford. The sermon was 
condemned by a board of six doctors, of 
whom at least four, if not five, were ener- 
getic anti-Tractarians, Dr. Pusey demanded 
vainly to be heard in his own defence, and 
the sermon was condemned, and the 
preacher was suspended fiom preaching ‘n 
the university pulvit fortwo years This 
high-handed pics oding roused a perfect 
whirlwind of «4 ;. .1tion within and without 
the univefetv, \ fewer than 230 non- 
aesident membrs., inciudsng Mr. Gladstone 
and Pr, 15. .k, together with a large 
mujority of :. stents, sought to address the 
Vice-Chasel. - on the question, but in 
vain, for It W\.nter was immovable, and 
the sentence 14 carried out. 

When Archdeacon Wilberforce sent Mr. 
Gladstone a copy of his “History of the 
American Church,” Mr. Gladstone, in his 
reply, stated that he had read it with 
plea ure, adding :—-" The picture is, indecd, 
a voy striking one, and most painful in 
pasticular as showing the exhausting powe: 
upon the inner life of quasi vsia>lishment, 

1a as that -vyhich prevailed in Virginia, 
ie its cvs wie not ne ‘ralisect be a 


to a, ‘ > 
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remarks :—" To wus nus Of yu cith 
cisms on the article except trom Lockhart - 
general account; he offered to send them 
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to mt, but, chiefly on acdo-nt of tinm,, r 
did not ask #. So far as I can judge, you - 
did your duty faithfally by him,and kind 
by me. } do not mean that I wat a com. 
vinced assentient to all the changes that- 
were mide, but we all felt the absolute 
necessity of retrenchment, and tlough: 3 
should have let the proning-knife fall on 
the argument respecting conacience, I think 
it was reasonable and right that Lockhart's 
opinion shonid be the rule, and & fortior? 
so when it was backed by those of his 
counsellors, and I would on no account 
have had my own way about it, I had 
intended to tel! you that when I quoted a 
passage from your book on the American 
Church, as implying that persons of Komish 
opinion ought to leave the Church of 
England, no doubt had crossed my mind 
as to the correctzess of my construction of 
the passage, o- I should, of course, have 
referred :¢ you bout it.” Mr, Gladstone 
refers in particular to a passage treating of 
the Papal Supremacy, as approximating to 
an actual deposition of the Redeemer from 
the headsitip of the Church, as a position 
which seems to him is only applicable in 
any degree to the most Ultramontanc 
theory respecting it, and then proceeds to 
speak of the hebdomadal movement in 
Oxford condemautory of Mr, Ward's bulky: 
volume, “ The Ideal of a Christian Church 
Considers 
“T confess," he writes, ‘that I have tra- 
velicd but very little way indeed with the 
heads—perhaps no further than this, that 
Ward’s propositions are each and all of 
them deserving of censure. But then arises. 
a serious question If Ward is to he cen 
sured for what he has said of the Reforms 
rion, what is to he done with 
er more promines* 
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be, according to the law of the Churck 
of England, heretical. I do not go 
any other instance, because one i- 
encugh and though the point is at first 
sight 4 small one, yet it inay be enough 
fur my purpose, which is to show the di: 
culty 1 feel with regard tw voting censure 
upon matters shart of F .etical, while 
heretical matter is spaced. Nor do 1 think 
the common answer, ‘one fault dues not 
excuse,’ is relevant in such a case. The 
question is concerning we theological cha- 
rater of the universiy —TLaxtty of disci- 
pilin deplorable, is ligible, and 
i. distinguishable froma stuteof indifference ; 
Iwan f the rems are to be drawn tight, what 
shall wo say ifthe relative proportions of 
here + and inferior error are to be averted * 
The untcisity is bound to defend its 
sawft” fest, but yet more to defen! the 
aera) J have a further difficuity in 
declaring Ward guilty of a breach of 
faith [think his interpretation of the last 
ciause of Article XIX. utterly untenable, 
but certainty not more sc than Simeon and 
Seott nterpretation of articles—catechism 
ana Prayer book alike—with 1espect 10 
baptsm. All seem tu mie ahke false, but 
Tam not prepared to say uny of them 
amounted to hrevch of faith, and more 
especially de J hesitate .¢ puni-h the one as 
breach of faith, -viule } snow it is quite 
beyond my pewer to pu ish thr sumerous 
living followers and tcpuescntatives of the 
other gute out of my power, and also not 
within my will, 

Mb Gladstope. or many grounds besides 
iit eat mis te atest. 46) The 
Just promt, 

Woettism 
dre that 
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hee achng wholly sithi hy 
promunagturs 20 the sens. 
mulation se matter any t 
much historical tudy ae dl 
can get at it, Cam angen o believe it 
Was asense vers liberal cowards the Church 
ef Rome. This appears to me to stand rpoa 
the face of the artiies much mor than 
upon any other sensc. But whether that 
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Le so or not, E do net think you should c- ‘1 
apen ment affirm virtut'ly propositicns 
of hit unless where they arc known 
cities by study or nrturiety. And in this 
case few cond base aa jately tudied, snd 
I am not aware that in any sen-¢ (goad) 
the-e points are notorious ; (3) 1 find, how- 
ever, much greater difficulty stil in con- 
jecturing what is meant by the present 
sens of the university I thinix there is 
no university sense sufficiently definite to 
be made the subject of a test. But even if 
that position be waived, where is this defi- 
nite sense to be found? And is it fixed, or 
does it vary from yeartoyear? Ifit means 
the prevailing impressionon the minds {the 
majority of Convocation, then it is obviouy 
te remark :—(1, Twenty years ago this 
was the sense of Bishop Tomline ; but now 
it is clearly some other sense than that; 
and probably twenty years hence again it 
will bea different one. ¥ do not now speak 
of the sense with regard to matters of faith, 
though even on that, also, much might be 
said 5 but of the sense gvcad protests against. 
Rome, with regard to which I can hardly 
conceive it possible that there should not 
be a constant ebb and flow of the Church 
of England within certain Jimits ; (2) if it 
is difficult to know cither where this scnse is 
to be tor nd, or what it is, it seems to me not 
short of « gross absurdity to cxpect men 
to declare that it is the same as that of the 
first promulgation of the articles: (3; 
further, the cas is indeed frightful, if, as I 
understand, it ies wholly in the breast of 
the Vice-Chancelior for the time being tu 
bring the engine into play, For in that 
cuse, practically, the sense is his sense. and 
on conformity to this sense must depend 
practically the access to desrees, and in 
great measure to holy orders T do not 
scruple to say that th’ project, if I under- 
stand it aright, weais im -his light an aspect 
ef audacious and xbominable tyranny ; 
(4) which brings us toa vecy scrious matter. 
Assuming what has preceded were true, I 
do think that the proposition itself is a 
violent blow to the whole doctrine and 
Practice of subscription, and that if it be 
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tenaciously adhered to it will break down 
subscription altogether—in my view, a very 
deplorable catastrophe.” 

Mr. Gladstone then raers to Archdeacon 
‘Wilberforce’s charge. After remarking that 
he would put ia pleas fer some men and 
things, which the Archdeacon would not 
allow, Mr. Gladstone observes :— You have 
enumerated in one very interesting part the 
modes of restoration which different parties 
suggest. Suppose, however, you were 
forced to say what was the most formidable 
barrier in the way cf the rcligion of the 
Church among the people. J confess 4 
have a strong impression, though founded 
on very narrow experience, that your 
greatest difficulty is this: the Church 
preaches one thing and practises anothei. 
In the pulpit she preaches «on the assump- 
tion of the distinction betaiat right and 
wrong-—-sanctity ana sin bu, in the ad 
ministration of urdinances, v heie she acts. 
we find only the faintest vestiges of such a 
distinction. Clerical life and doctrit.c have 
sen with wonderful rapidity; the people 
au prove, but in nothing like the same ratio. 
Upon the whole, the soil scurcely seems to 
act ina just proportio: to the culture. I 
am afraid at least a secret of weakness lics 
in the fact that the .ystem is a paper 
systern and a mouth -ystem, i: has lust its 
judicial force. Men ure tolu how to do 
right, and how to obtain strength to do 
right, and if they do right it i: all well for 

; but those who do wrongs are practi- 
treated ina manner 50 nearly iden- 
tical that the reality of the distinction is 
searcely traced, and vice loses a great part 
of the ordained means of correction and 
faith of support. Mcthodism and dissent 
have a discipline, and from it I believe they 
draw nearly all that is respectable and 
spiritually solid in their strength. To me, 

fore, it always appears that in the con. 
s meces-ary for the palpable manifes- 
nm of the church as the church, some are 
fulfilled and some forward im the way of 
fuifillment ; one faith and liturgy the 1 ¢ 
the lives and preaching of the clergy 
second; but as tu thar the acting © 
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Church lags far behind; nor has the time 
come, nor can it after many years of toil, 
when the mind >f Ser members shall be 
instructed enough .o let her act upon 
them. What proci- ofthis are we witness- 
ing, and what errors of premature en- 
foreementr Still as a coluntary vok, 
discipline, } trust grows, ané wilt giow, 
and the mat. rials will gradually accumulate 
for its more yencial restoration. . . . . 
rejoice vo .ce that your views are, un the 
whole, hopeful, For my part, I heartily go 
along with it. The fabric consolidates 
itself more and more, even while the carth- 
quake robs it, for with a thousand draw- 
backs and deductions, love grow. urges, 
zeal warmes truth firmer among us It 
makes lv "and sad to speculate upor the 
qucstion hoe much better ul .night have 
been; but our s0 urmny; should be turnes 
into joy and thankfulness when we think, 
also, how »vueh worse it was. It s¢eems to 
be written for om learning and use, ' He 
will be very gracious unto thee at the voice 
of thy cry; when he shall hear it, he will 
answer it; and though the Lord give you 
the bread of adversity, and the water of 
affliction, yct shall not thy tcachers be 
removed into a corner more; “ut thcir 
eyes shall see thy teachers, and their cars 
shall hea word behind the, saying. 
‘This is the way: walk ye in it, * 

The ietters or. the «subject cxtouded to 
January .6th. “Bor the sake of the uni- 
versity,” writes Mr Gladstone, in v letter of 
that date, *1 am glad tu hea that the 
test is withdrawn 1 feel more and more 
the difficulty of the delivery by Convocation 
of a sentence in the Court of Gunvocatinn 
upon Ward, Atthe sametime T grant 
that I should be very wren: tu tain’ +r 
mysclf that I subscribed he Acticte. 
Non-natural sense. Or the otac: ban! 
there are important phrases her ott 
of which Lam very far from thie 6. ut 
I know the meaning asth cert. at, 
example, in Art. XIIL ft wes aver um 
proper and bad thing t+ sep ther ne sub- 
scribed a certam clause in os nou-natural 
se-sc, but £ doubt it it amounts te pad 
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faith ; and yet more do I feel the false 
position in which the University and the 
Church will be placed if in their judi 
prececdings it be found that men may 
tamper with the Articles in relation to the 
Voly Trinity and the offices of our Lord 
and retain their degrees, while a man who 
sins upon the particular points at issuc 
between Rome and the Church of Englanc 
is to be deprived of his at the instance of « 
board of which that very man is an active 
member 1 do not know how to escape 
the conclusion that the bud so acting 
places matters less t of faith in 
cateyory of higher aicgation than matters 
of faith The vehemence with which 7 
have presumed to ensure Wind Ieads me 
+ (eel a special duty of caution and rigid 
+ in these procesdings. 
Tn #45, there is a curious interchange of 
Letween Wilberforce (then Dean of 
Westrmistes; and Mr.Gladstone, ft appears 
the latter had sent the former a list of ques- 
tions touching the status of the Irish Church, 
hearing Jarsely on the question whether 
the Anelican or the Roman Episcopate were 
the penurme representatives of the ancient 
Trish Church ‘The Dean replies “ that 
the thin: the trish Church needs to do is 
to show t is the Trish Church.” Me. 
Gladstene rephes :—" Doe not think that I 
intend to Keep up the fire at this rate, but 
Tuish, while [recollect is, to ask that when 
it suits you, you will Kindly send back the 
eveties vhich TF sketched, ay [ omitted to 
kee copy of them ft wish I could 
accept your comfort ior the quivering of 
my ions or which important 
themsetves is a process 
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Midecd that the politica: question of the 
continnante of the present settlement of 
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may be answered, Have faith in the crdi- 
nance of God ; but then I must sec the seal 
and the signature, and these how can I 
separate from ecclesiastical descent? The 
title, in short, is questioned, and vehemently, 
not only by the Radicalism of the day, but 
by the Roman bishops who claim to fold 
the succession of St. Patrick; and this claim 
has been alive all along from the Refor- 
mation, so that lapse of years docs nothing 
inst it. But J am far from wishing to put 
upon yon the bolting of these questions ‘> the 
bran, especially as I am much pe. saded 
that one of our crying evils is to conccn- 
trate too many undertakings on single men, 
instead of a just distribution, The con- 
stitutional question of succession as the 
estate of rclizion is a great though a 
secondary one, and it is more or less affected 
by these queri 

When Newman published his book on 
the “Theory of Development,” in answer 
tea letter from Wilberforce, then Bishop 
of Oxtord, Mr. Gladstone writes, December 
1oth, 1845 :—“ In answer to your query, I 
have read Newman's book with the greacest 
attention I could bestow upon it, for T re- 
gurded his’sccession asanevent unexampled: 
as an cpoch in the history of the Churcl: 
of Ingland. The work makes upon mi: 
no impression, individually, adverse to her 
claims to my allegiance, but yet I think it 
is a book which for its own sake, and on 
account of the influence of its author, ought 
to be taken into considcration with a view 
te answer by one or more of our very best 
heads. The view which you have pro- 
jectid in terms so ery distinct and clcar, 
thonch without saying you are prepared to 
tnd by it, is as fascinating from primd 
Juce completeness as the theory of 
dslopment itself But 1 am not able to 
convince mysclf that to draw out with 






































togc +t accuracy what is actually in Scrip- 
ture constitutes the whole expository gift 
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the Church. It is long since I read 
entms, but I have always taken for 
wea that thete ts necessarily in the 
urch some puwer of development, and he 
certain limits ~fthat power, I feel thar 
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the Church of England has effectually con- 
fined this power from cxtravagating the 
terms of the sixth Article, that explanation 
and defimtion constitute its principai 
elements, and 1 have never felt that in 
matters de fide the Church had exercised 
anythmg more. Still, the very fact of 
founding the Romanism upon ‘I and my 





Father are one’ (which 1 suppose is the | 





nearest Scriptural authority) involves a 
spiritual gift, and therefore requires more 
than logical. accuracy. Then I grant it 
becomes extremely difficult to draw out 
with precision against Newman the limits 
of this power, but it would be 4 noble work, 
and I am sure bishop Butler could do 
it were he now al In fragments many 
things that might be said have occurred to 
me; but one would like to sce ~ construc- 
tive as well as destructive answer. 
points of view, it scems to inc that this 
ook establishes positions most important 
for us. It scems almost to give up the 
question as to the nearest claim to the 
pessession of spiritual doctrinc, and ov 
reduce the whole claim of the Church of 
Rome from determinate 1 indeterminate, 
from Divine to Providential J do not 
think the author of ‘Unam Sanctam’ 
would have thanked him for this kind of 
Popery. On the other hand, T am beyond 
measure grieved and shocked at the 
doctrine of the book concerning the Blessed 
Virgin. If you have not seen this, pray 
observe the running titles of pp 403 
and read pp. 403-7, and 444. 1 
delight to come to Cuddesdon as your 
guest’ 

tu S47, there was a great excitement in 
econncetion with the clevation 
Hampden to the Bishopric. Mr. Glad- 
stone wrote on the subject to the Bishop 
of Oxford as follows :—‘ Lord Campden 
showed me on Friday « note from Bad- 
dcicy, in which it was stated that duc 
measures were in progress for raising the 
question about Dr. Hampden at the con- 
firmation. This I presume is enough for 
you, and indced 1 do not know more my- 
self I have declined takmg any active 
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part in lay proceedings against Dr. Uamp- 
den, first berau { think the indispensable 
condition -{ ‘leu ficiency is that they 
should not. wigmate ith men who have been 
called in question as opposed in theological 
subjects; secondly. because I think that this 
subject will find it. way into Varliament, 
and if Iam a mover of out-of-door agita- 
tion, I shal) cripple myself fatally there when 
T think I havc a strong ground of complaint, 
on the part of the university This subject 
and the Jews arc not unconnected. I 
purposely avoid allowing myself to resolve 
unti) the time comes for a near and clear 
view, but my mind verges towards a vote, 
at whatever hazard, in their favour.” 

Well might Mr. Gladstone be glad to be 
the friend and ally of Witherforce. One 
| day, at Langton House, Mr. Cobden said 
to the person who was standing neur him : 
“What think you of our host? I say, if 
he had not been a priest, he must have 
been a Prime Minister.” The late Lord 
Chelmsford used to say - “It wa» lucky for 
some of us that he was a Mishop, for had 
he been one of us, he certainly must hare. 
been Lord Chancellor.” One who knew the 
Bishop wrote, that he stated that he owed 
his faculty of specch mainly to the pains 
that his father hud taken with him that he 
might acquire the habit of speaking. His 
father used to so himself well acquainted 

th a given subjcct, and then speak it 
without notes and trusting to the inspira- 
tiow of the moment for suitable words,” 
It is curious to note that Mr. Gladstone 
became for the first time Cabinct Minister 
all but simultancously with the elevation of 
Samucl Wilberforce to the Episcopate. The 
: Bishop and the Statesman seem often to 

have met on the platform as well as in 
| private, At the grcat meeting of the friends 
of the Coloniai “hurch at the Hanover 

Square Rooms, Lord Iidon in the chair, 

on the 30th of June, 1847, being: the cay 

following the «ne 2cr~ti in Westinin ster 

Abbey of four Colonial Bishops— Gray of 

Capetown, Tyrrell of Newcastle, Short of 

Adelaide, and Perry of Melbournc——Mr, 
' Gk dstone and the Bishop were the prin- 
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7 Tilk LIFE AND TIMES 
eapal syed re +7» p it seem- one of the | 
earlies arse tation held by the Bishop, | 
snit os ps oat diocese, was that of Pasque, 
in the diocese of Aberdeen, which had been 
built and eidowed by Sir John Gladstone, 
the father of the Bishop's life-long friend, 
Mr Gladstone. And afterwards, when the 
Tithe went te Wool thorpe to consecrate 
a church near Belvoir, just built by the 
Puke of Rutland, the Bishop wrote to Miss 
Noel :-—"I mast do as you wish, and write a 
few lines to you from Belvoir Castle. A 
most pleasant task of time went with in- 
clination, 4 got here yesterday about five. 
Alighting on the railway station arc Mr. 
Gladstone and Mrs. Gladstone, Sidney 
dletbert and hit very nice new wife, Lord 
Clive, &c. We had a pleasant evening 
last night.” 

This reference to Dr. Tyrrcll and the 
Colonial Bishops, compels me to add that 
the bishops, all the world over were not a 
little interested in Mr, Gladstone. In the 
life of the Bishop of Newcastle, Australia, 
under the date of 1852, we read :—* Mr. 
Gladstone's Colonial Church Bill would not 
seem to affect 1 position Bishop Brough- 
ton, the metropolitan of the district, deemed 
it necessary, however, to take a voyage to 
England with « view to consult on Church 
matters. IJis design, we are told, was to 
secure the removal of those restrictions by 
which the Colonial Church was inhibited 
from the exercise of those powers of self- 
guidance with which she was originally 
endowed, and that there might no longer 
exist any obstacle to the mecting of the 
bishops, clergy, and laity, to consult and 
make regulations for ihe better manage- 
ment of the affairs of the Church in his 
diocese. In the mcantime, the attention of 
the British Parliament had been directed to 
the necessity for the introduction of such 
measures on behalf of a very considerable 
section of the Colonial Churches, by Mr. 
Gladstone, then M.P. for the University of 
Oxford. This concurrence of so many 
portions of the Church, in the same views, ! 
at the same instant, from east to west, from i 
north to south, from the centre to the | 
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utmost limit, and the adoption of these by 
the most distinguished statesmen, urged to 
it by no solicitation or impulse from the 
Australian dioceses, but by their own 
thoughtful conviction, was assuredly,” writes 
the Bishop’s biographer, “a token that this 
movement formed part of God’s providen- 
tial arrangement that, as the days of His 
Church are, so should her strength be. The 
Bishop was not aware what were the pro- 
visions of Mr. Gladstone's bill; but had he 
been in a position to recommend a course 
of proceeding, his advice would have been 
that previously to the initiation of any 
parliamentary action, her Majesty should 
be advised to issue a commission to inquire 
into and report upon the state of the entirc 
Colonial Church; and that such report 
should be referred to sub-committces of 
churchmen in each colonial diocese before 
any further action should be taken upon it. 
‘The principles, eccording to Bishop Brough- 
ton, to be kept in mind, were three. That 
all approach to an Zrastian character be 
scrupulously avoided—rc,, that the State 
do not assume to itself the right to alter the 
existing laws of the Church, or to impose 
rules of government; unless the Church, 
both clergy and laity, shall have had a pre- 
vious opportunity of examining into the 
proposed settlement, and judging whether 
it is fully agreeable to the mind of Christ. 
(2nd) That all the fundamental rules of 
the Church of England, whether as to doc- 
trine or as to its rule of discipline, be duly 
Maintained. (3rd) That one system uni- 
form as to all vital and essential obser- 
vances be established throughout all the 
Colonial Churches. Such was the scheme 
with which Bishop Broughton sailed away 
from Sydney to England in 1852, with a 
view to see Mr. Gladstone and other leaders 
in Church and State. It was ordained, 
however, that he should never return te 
the colony where he had laboured sixteen 
years. Early in 1853 he succumbed to an 
attack of bronchitis, and was buried in 
Canterbury ; where, in the north aisle of 
the Cathedral a recumbent effigy of the 
first Bishop of Australia—subsequently 
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Bishop of Sydney and Metropolitan—~ 


testifies to the unity of the Church of 
Australasia with that of St. Augustine and 
St. Anselm. A unity which has been in- 
creased and strengthened by Mr. Glad- 
stone's great Act fo: the Disestablishmeur 
and Disendowment of the Church of 
Ireland, and which shall become more cor>- 
plete wher. in the process of time anu 
under the nfluence of the .ucreasing 
Liberalism of the age a similar mca-me 
of justice shali be acceded tu the Church 
of England ; when tne Church, freed frum 
the entanglements of a worldly, that is, ofa 
State alliance—strong in the strength of 
truth—shall, with fresh energy, resume her 
grand vocation—to give battle to the sin 
and scepticism of the age, and under the 
banner of the Cross, to triumph ever ail 
her foes, rich or poor, high or low at 
home or abroad. It was late, very late, 
in the day when England sent out Colonial 
bishops. Archbishop Laud wishca tu do so, 
but the England of that day reasonably ob- 
jected to his theology and politics; when 
Amcrica separated from the old conntry, 
the opponents of FEpiscopacy were too 
strong. But at length—that is, in Mr 
Gladstone’s day—the Church of England 
was thoroughly aroused, especially in con- 
sequence of the action of the Rishop of 
London (Bloomfield), and one of his most 
earnest and most active supporters was 
Mr. Gladstone himself.” 

But to return to the letters and diaries of 
the Bishop, which become more interestiig 
as time advances, and as he and M.. ¢a1aa 
stone become increasingly powerful in 
Church and State. 

It scems when there was danger of Arch- 
deacon Manning’ssecession from the Church, 
Mr. Gladstone reminded the Bishop of a 
conversation which had taken place between 
them, in the course of which Mr. Gladstone 
had pointed out that, if the great majority 
of the bishops had, immediately after 
the promulgation of the Gorham Judgment, 
openly in combination declared that they 
would uphold the doctrine of the Church as. 
regarded Baptism, even though such decla- 
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ration, sas not of the uatue of u Lo: porate 
ati.ov, suth « step wouht have neld secure 
to he Chuvh nor only \rchdeacon Man- 
ming Lu. any uthere nu, hke aun, were 
long ng wt > me vat wamnative declaration. 
In eply nc Bishou wrote (1o50) —- 

My u .. Glad tone—My stay neice vas 
icL ine a riucn of Manning. Neve has 
he ues se oper, so wully trusting with se. 
We laaee been vogethe: through = 1 his 
difficulties But, also, it ba. uct on ny 
mind the full conviction tha nt 2) ost vo 





us Jt as, as you say, the dread gx und of 
historicai inquiry waere var atu, part. 
He scems to have fotowee sso 'y 
the course which the Kum .uurcu has 
followed ac a vody. He ha eone pack 
ito those curly times “hen via. alter- 


wetds Necame th s¢ coraps Gre tare only 
the gorm-buds of Cathohe usages, he 
has funy accustomeu tus minu t% them, 
unte a syste which wants them ems to 
mim .ncompicte and uncathulic, . « one 
which has them i ene wiser and pura and 
the more catholic .o1 having wiern, aut he 
can excusc in a great ac ice thus practical 
corruptions and justify altusctin: the 
doctrinal rightness. All this has bee. sun 
up and rendered pract) U1: tia? 
our own troubles , but the csull ora tae e 
me very hopeless of the sue} ss 

all undessiard wre. 5 et hawthn 
prescnt stat. are tc + 3 behevey ou cat 
The broken sleep, the heavy waking before 
the sorrow has shaped itself with rer ming 
¢9ns-10usness into a definite form, the vast 
and spicading dimensions of the fears tor 
others 1 excites, the clouding over of afl 
the future. It has quite pressed 1pon me 
and I owe, I believe, to t as much ac any 
thing elsc, a sharp attack or fever, which has 
pulled me down a geod dcal Tam gun, 
atter my ordination, at my docto: + desu 
for a fortmight or three weeks tour 
think of going to ocutlana 


aud. 
A Anes not 


af I shoula be nea: you, of Sar jonr 
Gladstone could have mc al F were out tat 
were so, 1 should be very gle te sce you 


I thank you smcerely io Jettng oe know 
about yourscif Such assurances arc hke 
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the voice of a true comrade in the stifling 
mist. May it please God to bless 
travel, I am very sorry that you will be 
away this winter, but I trust that you as well 
as yours may return to us strengthened 
ly your absence.” In reply to this, Mr. 
Gladstone wrote to the Bishop on Sept. 
17th, from which letter it can be gathered 
that Mr. Gladstone thought, from his per- 
sonal knowledge, that even before the 
Gorham Judgment the Archdeacor.’s mind 
had become so imbued with the Roman 
Catholic faith that he had ceased to struggle 
actively against these new convictions. 
The conversations which took place and 
the letters which passed between Mr. Glad- 
stone and the Archdeacon created an 
impression 6n Mr. Gladstone's mind that, 
though the Archdeacon was convinced of 
the authority of the Church of England, 
and believed in her mission, yet he could 
not disguise from himself that there were 
things in the Romish Church which he pre- 
ferred. Mr, Gladstone, thercfore, attributed 
the decided attitude of the Archdeacon to 
the result of the refusal of the bishops to 
\wopagate a declaration that the Gorham 
: ment was neither the faith nor the law 
«of the Church of England. At any rate, 
sowtites I-hop Wilberforce’s biographer. 
In 1851, the case of the Rev. Mr. Bennet 
much exer ited the public mind, and teuch- 
ing it the Bishop ef Oxford wrote to Mr. 
Gladstone in reply to one received from 
him, in which the Bishop asks: “ What is 
to be done that practically can I do? If I 
know myself, there is no sacrifice I would 
not make for the Church's welfare. But 
whut is to be done with so utterly divided 
an Episcopate, with such a Primate 
(Howley) in so many ways mischicvously 
good ; with such men as are many of my 
brethren ; what is to be done but to try and 
administer the diocese committed to me 
justly, soberly, lovingly, and actively. Now, 
my dear Gladstone, I ask this of you as a 
friend, whose fidelity and sound judgment 
und observation I can trust, and believe me 
T will thank you for any plain-spokenness 
with which you can say what you think it 
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right to say.” This, writes the Bishop’s 
biographer, was followed by an important 
letter from Mr. Gladstone, who explained 
that it was not as ruling their dioceses that 
he found fault with the bishops generally, 
but as the body which represented the 
Church in Parliament. He also stated that 
although he was aware that there were 
some bishops who would stand firm to the 
Church’s teaching, yet the great majority, 
including the Archbishop, seemed to be 
utterly indifferent to upholding any dog- 
matic teaching in the Church, Mr. Glad- 
stone further strengthened his argument 
that earnest churchmen could place no 
confidence in the Episcopate as a body by 
alluding to the imputations made both in 
the House of Commons and in society on 
the subject of the bishops’ incomes, Mr. 
Gladstone proposed to visit Cuddesdon and 
talk the questions which were under dis- 
cussion fully over. In reply to a letter of 
the Bishop's, Mr. Gladstone wrote, in Jan., 
1852 :—" As to the Commission and the 
Bishops, I think of those of the Durham 
class a shade more lenient!y than you. I 
would not say that as mcre public officers 
they are bound in honour not to profit by 
the surplus. As successors of the Apostles, 
it seems to me they might have done well 
to place them at the disposal of the 
Church in one way or andther, But as to 
the York and Ely class, I am greatly more 
rigorous than you are. If I am rightly 
impressed by the terms of the Act—which 
I have not before me—these bishops dis- 
tinctly and deliberately withhold the pro- 
perty of the Church, both capital and 
interest, and have never been called upon 
to pay the interest at all, and I am quit> 
certain that no lay state officer could have 
ventured upon such a proceeding. But 
when I say it is often better in the House 
of Commons to make no apology than a 
half apology, I do not push that so far as 
to say that yon as an individual Bishop 
ought not to be defended as is an indi- 
vidual in a case such as you describe, and 
Iam sure that you would find no difficulty 
in finding persons rcady by the score when 
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an occasion offered to make such a statc- 
ment as that affecting yourself in your 
letter in reply to such an attack of which 
I was uot previously aware.” Since the 
above was written we have had clearer re- 
velations as to bishops’ incomes. How is 
it that the descendant of Bishop Tomline 
—Pitt’s Bishop Tomline, for instance-—has 
property which he now offers for sale for 
more than a million? Truly the bishops 
in the good old times must have feathered 
their nests well. 

Mr. Gladstone paid Cuddesdon avisit,and 

the result of the conversation between him 
and the Bishop was as follows :-— 
By the Gorham Judgment a founda- 
tion is laid for emptying of all their force, 
the articles of the Creed one by one, as 
public opinion by successive stages shall 
admit and encourage it. 

“2, Also for habitual assumption by 
the State of the office of interpreting the 
Creed as well as the other documents of 
the Church. 

“3. A minority of the bishops, including 
neither of the archbishops, have protested 
cach for himself. 

“4. A minority of the clergy, including 
perhaps a fourth of the whole number, havc 
protested also, some of them in dioceses or 
urchdeaconrics. 

“g. The Primate has instituted a priest 
rejected by his bishop for false doctrine, 
declaring that his office was ministerial, 
and contending so to use and discharge 
at 

“6, The Bishop has admitted among his 
clergy the priest so instituted. 

“9, In 1850, after the judgment, a large 
portion of the bishops strove for a measure 
which would have given to the Episcopate 
the power of deciding any point of doctrine 
involved in an appeal; opposed, however, 
by many of their number and not supported 
by the primates. 

“8, In the more favourable of the two 
Houses of Parliament this bill was rejected 
on a second reading by a majority. 

“g. The session of 1851 passed away 
without the renewal of the bill, and with- 
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of the Episcop. Benen with respuct t 
dogma or authowtative tea bing will lectur 
instead of rising iu the curse of any period 
of future years. 

“12. The chaiacter of the English Epis- 
copate and of the Church, so far as ‘h 
latter is determined by the former, iy to be 
read not in the isolated acts of 4 minority 
an part only of the personal acts of the 
majority, but much more and mainly in 
the united acts of the whole body. 

“13. Of these there have been two very 
solemn and considerable. One of them 
was the address on Papal aggression, with 
the prayer that temporal penalties might 
be enforced against the assumption of 
diocesan title and jurisdiction by: piclates 
of — Roman Church. 

“14 Another solemn and united act 
was the Rubrical Declaration of last spring. 
The world sees that the English Episcopate 
cannot unite to defend an endanyered 
doctrine of the Church, a doctrine undan- 
gered byan instrument thatcuts at tne lic + 
foundation of doctrine; but can unit. tu 
check certain revivals of cercmotual which 
are known to tend as a whok to bring our 
worship a step nearer to that of the Lastert: 
as well as the Roman Church. The world 
will fairly infer that the Protestantixm uf 
the Church of England as represented by 
its living Episcopate has a rigit «11 an 
elastic side—rigid toward the an -nt 
Church with which it i, contirur . ad 
identical. clastic toward~ th: stem 
which destroy, uoctrn hy ‘le toying 
authoritative teaching - ind that both the 
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particular question of Baptism and the 
claims of tne Church as against the civil 
prwer to decide or interpret all doctrine 
are ir “he view of the Episcopate as a 
body, upen questions properly so called” 
Wecply moved by Mr. Gladstone’s view, 
Bishop Wilberforce sct about the mecting 
of Convocation after it had been silenced one 
hundred and thirty-five years, In replytoa 
letter of the Bishop’sonthe subject, Mr. Glad- 
stone wrote, in the autumn of 1852 : —* Why 
should the reform of Convucation be con- 
sidered hy 7. commissior rather than by the 
two House themselves, acting in concert 
by delevations, joint -»mmittees, or what- 
ever be most in favours T de not like 
the idea that the « sembled clergy shall give 
their countena: ce te a form of procceding 
which i at the very best but half constitu- 
tional, «lt which may become in circum- 
stances not remote, extremely dangerous. 
It is true that the trme may not have come, 
probably has not come, for granting cither 
the one praycr or the other. Still, lassume 
your wsent ta the preposition that it is 
best to set out with the request which 
will be th likeliest to be granted when 
the time of ripeness comes. I cannot but 
fecl, in passing, how much your ground 
would be strengthened on this matter by 
your being also engaged in a gencrous 
proposal with regard to church rates. The 
settlement of that question is, in my belief, 
an masspensable preliminary to real pro- 
gress in regard to Church government. 
(Ve sesume} Again, your second prayer, 
(to iddress her Majesty praying that no 
witerations be made in, the capitular bodies 
until the subject Jas beer discussed and 
tesalved on by Convocation), would bring 
you into direct collision with the apparent 
intcntion of Government. 1 do not approve 
of that intention. It is the natura’ and 
normal expedient of a weak administration, 
though no doubt meant well, uniess 1 be 
that the Ecclesiastical Commissioners—a 
puhlic body—have nuw become partners in 
the chapter-- a kind of dodge which 
perhaps may have gone far enough to 
sustain the case. I cannot well distin- 
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guish between this and the University 
Commissioners But Goulburn has agreed 
to some, and Herbert may, and I conclude 
Government have not moved without 
sanction from other bishops besides 
Lambeth ; if so, you would have them to 
encounter. And besides, I should be very 
sorry that when laying the ground for 
asking what the world and the State would 
cal} a boon, you should combine with it a 
Protest savouring, or at any rate sure to be 
thought savouring, of jealousy. Would it be 
possible to frame a motion in this sense :- 
fa) In very gencral terms to pray the 
Crown to take the counsel of its bishops 
and clergy in regard to further cathedral 
legistation ; (2) to pray that whatever was 
done, and whatever revenues might be left 
to the cathedrals, they might be applied 
strictly to the pursuit of positive spiritual 
and ecclesiastical dutics in connection with 
those establishments.” Here, as elsewhere, 
Mr. Gladstone shows himself to be a true 
son of the Church, 

Other matters to which we must now 
direct our attention happened in that year. 
The Chancellorship of the University of 
Oxford became vacant in September by 
the death of the Duke of Wellington, and 
who was to fill the vacant chair was a 
matter of serious consultation. A hope 
had been entertained that the Duke of 
Newcastle would be sclected, but when it 
had been resolved to put forward Earl 
Derby, the Bishop of Oxford wrote to the 
Duke, that if he were proposed “the mass of 
the country clergy would look at it simply 
as an attack on the Conservative Govern- 
ment, and vote against us; Lord Derby 
would be brought in as the Low Church 
candidate ; the whole effect of Gladstone's. 
contest and success would have been fost ; 
the University would be said to have 
corrected ity judgment, and we should 
have damaged a great cause here—secured 
another contest for Gladstone and injured 
you.” Ms. Gladstone agreed with the 
Bishop, that the Duke would have been 
the better candidate, though he was 
satisfied with the choice of Lord Derby, 
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the only fear being that Lord Derby might 
fa'l into the hands of an obstruction party. 

.\gain, on the formation of the Gladstone 
Ministry, when Mr. Gladstone, who had 
bien made Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
appealed to his constituents for re-election, 
ve find the Bishop hard at work; Mr, 
Dudley Percival at the last moment was 
brought forward, and the opposition was 
ba.ed upon Mr. Gladstone’s recent votes 
en ecclesiastical questions. In his diary 
the Bishop writes :—“Gladstone’s majority 
increased. Marvellous to say, Bennett, 
«ficr all Gladstone’s self-devotion, came up 
m Frome to vote against him. Such is 
m2” <Agair the Bishop wrote to the 
Pince =! I izel deeply the degradation of 
my University ii. this disgraceful contest. 
But your Royal Highness will allow me to 
say, that in the minds of the vast majority 
of the resident members there is nut a 
sharlow of hesitation as to supporting Mr, 
Gladstone on the highest grounds. That 
the opposition from the country is to be 
ti 2 cd, I verily believe, to one strong feeling 
which the Carlton Club has worked on 
with considerable skill, Mr. Gladstone's 
ol! supporters would have borne from him 
anything except a union with Lord John 
Russell, who has unfortunately concen- 
tr. tid in himself a most unusual amount 
wf ustrust and indignation by his conduct, 
or ‘apposed conduct, in administering the 
p.tionage of the Crown.” How strongly the 
Jt suop felt in this matter is to be gathered 
frora the following letter addressed to Dr. 
Farley, asking for his vote on the ground 
“tat his serving, and the serving of his 
fiiends in this Government, i from the 
st and highest motive of serving the 
\creign and the Church, and that the 
interests of our Church arc as deeply in- 
volved in maintaining him in power as 
they can be in any such human event.” 
Mr. Gladstone, in his turn, was equally 
ready to bear testimony to the Bishop’s 
character. In April, 1853, on a discussion 
on the Canada Clergy Reserves Bill, he 
rea. ed in reply to Sir John Pakington :— 
“The right honourable gentleman has been 













pleased to advert to the szu 

rev. prelate in another pla. a . 
plausible fallacies in support ut ‘a 
Bill, He was astonished th't 





us 
hon. gentleman should have thou em 
self warranted with so much coulne + t+ 
set down as plausibic fallacies what: shot 
hearers of that right reverend prdite hut 
described as not among the least 
orations ever delivered by one winy was 
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certainly among the first of «i public 
speakers, But he did not wish to eve ! 
upon the merits of his public sp. isin but 
upon the merits of his speech Je was 
glad that a bishop of the Chur hof Eng- 
land was able from the strength of his 
mind, his keen sense of juster, and the 
courage with which he defined what he 
believed to be right, to come forward and 
declare himself a supporter of a bill like 
this, notwithstanding the obloquy which, 
especially among his profession, might 
attach itself to such support. He believed 
the right rev. prelate judged wel! and 
wisely in the support he gave thc bill? 

“I must thank you,” wrote the Bishop tu 
Mr. Gladstone, “in one une ‘or your 
defence of me against Sir Johu Vakington. 
It was worth while to te often attacked, 
«2 be so defended by: you” 

But te return: tv the correspondence on 
Church topics Mr Gladstone srites in 
July, 1853 :—* My dear Bishop of \)xford,— 
That which I had feared is coming upon 
the Colonial Church Bil). Our Solicitor- 
General “s greatly moved by it, and i. is 
difficult to say whether more by horrot or 
alarm. Hisopinion,I should think, will! curry 
his Attorney. It will be natural that they 
should be consulted , indced, almost neces- 
sary. Now, what I am afraid of is, that 
they will say they would have approved of 
a purely permissive bill like mine of last 
year, but will insist that this is not such 
and will in that way throw it ove: “or 
another session. Bethel! (the Solicitor- 
General) is ready to pin himself .v the last 
point of my bill—nay, he woutd even do 
without the con tructive clauses, and would 
like ta’. the better, but he cannot bear 
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the idea of aving a guase legal sanct on 
ard ut) “ity te the sequel His opm.ons, 
an! ct suit me very closely but what I am 
att idofas that we shall play at battiedore 


to go over the bill, and show in what way 
he thinks it can be made endurable.” uA 
few day safter Mr Gladstone wiites —* You 
wil have seen in the newspapers before 


aw I-shutticcock with the bill, and allow | this icaches you the fate of the Colomal 


errune 


or veaaty 


the subject cc be ossce bukwards and 
forwand- by breton. fom) opposite 
quarters while he substantiat: questiot 


wal remain suspended 1 
ume. 


mid at ah the 


Thave be, ed the soltctur-Gercral ; 
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“hurch Bill J think the cour-e of the 


debate wis mamly due to the want of a 
sponsor fo 
be rmygrtte’ because to-day Walpule te'ls 
Herbert he was icady to move the second 


the bill ‘Thus 1s the more to 
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reading of the bill. But there were other 
auxiliary events—the very vehement in- 
tervention of Kinnaird and his friends, and 
what is more important, the combined 
declarations of Inglis and Henley about 
the bill, which afforded another example 
of the difficulty of choosing, under the 
circumstances of the day, between one 
political party and another, as such, in 
regard to the interests of the Church. I 
must say that Lord John did and said 
all a man could, but Henley’s declaration 
put the matter beyond all doubt, and 
nothing remained but to leave the question 
upon a footing as creditable and as hopeful 
for the future as possible, which I cn- 
deavoured to do. One other question 
remains—What should be done? It occurs 
to me that the Colonial bishops now in 
England might meet and present a 
petition expressing their regret that. cir- 
cumstances have prevented legislation 
during the present year, and praying that 
Parliament will at the earlicst psacticable 
period next year proceed to make pro- 
vision by removal of disability in such 
mode as they shall think fit for what they 
know to be really a crying practical want. 

Again we find Mr. Gladstone taking a 
deep interest in the scttlement of the 
Maurice affair. The Rev. Mr. Maurice 
was one of the Professors of Divinity at 
King’s College, London, then a young 
institution, presided over by Dr. Jelf, and 
governed by a council. Maurice published 
a volume of essays on theological subjects, 
one of which, respecting the eternity of hell 
torments, was decmed objectionable, and 
the result was that Bishop Blomfield wrote 
to Dr. Jelf that as long as Professor Maurice 
held his chair, he should decline te receive 
the College Certificate as a qualification. 
Once already Professor Maurice's views 
had been questioned or the subject of 
Christian Socialism and now 3t was felt in 
clerical circles that it was high time to put 
an end to such pestiferous terching “ir. 
Gladstone sided with the Bishop of Oxford 
in saving Maurice from censure, but in 
vain, He writcs,in October, 1853 —‘My 


dear Bishop of Oxford-—I stayed for the 
King’s College Council, but without effect. 
They have done the deed—ie., declared 
Maurice's statements to be of dangerous 
tendency, and resolved that his connection 
with the theology of the college ought 
not to continue. I moved that the Bishop 
of London be requested to appoint theo- 
Jogians to examine, but in vain. Sir J. 
Patteson, Sir B. Brodie, and Mr. Gicen 
were with me. I imagine then vii'y + 

small uproar about the business) Ih + 
you did not disapprove my suggestivn.” 
When Maurice died it was found that he 
had a larger following than his cnemus 
suspected. 

In November of this year we find the 
following entry in .he Bishop’s diary :— 
- Long talk with Arthur Gordon. Lord 
Aberdeen was growing « look upon Glad- 
stone as his successor, and so told Gladstone 
the other day. Cabinet shaky 

Incidentally we get a glimpse of Glad- 
stone in the scuson of 1854. Mr. Gordon, 
it seems, just after getting into Purt 
had been attacked in the Daily News. 
He adds, describing the attack, in a letter 
to the Bishop of Oxford :—~\s I sit on the 
bench immediately behind Glad.tonc, his 
weary sigh teaches mc that it is nut t life 
of pleasure IE heve to expect fiom the 














House Cosi In that \iehe 
deacon Wile wc “1 ot 
his broth. + ‘wan 
Cathole « i tonto 
dissuade he Vag os on. tang such 
a step was alr Gio. ter., » WeAt to 
Lavington for that ,uip Writing: to 





his brother, the «\rchdeacon said -—* 1 am 
much encouraged to remain quiet by Glad- 
stone’s influence and arguments, in addition 
to yours and Keble’s, but 1 must endea- 
vour t. find some principle on which te 
justify such acquiescence before T cat ferl 
that I stand on anything of a pe: wainem. 
basis. You say truly, that if } ial. so 
emp.ty myself as to give ov ** ing of 
my principles, I should be sat, and I fully 
believe it ; but this is a mode of preceeding 
in which a person might manage to remain 
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a Methodist, a fahomedan, or a Mormon.” 
‘When thetirst plunge wasabout to be taken, 
and his brother was lost to the Protestant 
Church, the Bishop wrote to Mr. Glad- 
stone:—"T cannot but earnestly desire 
that you would write to him as fully ae 
time and as strongly as affection will 
allow 1 say the last, because 1 am 
coni.cdent that the disease has reached that 
point at which none but powerful stimulants 
eralatvct the ve eptive powers oA Tittle 
Ota gossip is ms ordvd by the Bishop 
of Oxford in 1855, when Lord Aberdcen’s 
Government beaten on a motion by 
Mr. Roebuck. ‘The Bishop writes :—“ Public 
events cast a glooin over us. Gladstone now 
and then absent. If Drummond saying 
that Lord John must come in, That Sir 
Robert Peel had pressed him in 1849 vot 
to oppose Lord John if he wished to have 
the Queen on the throm. meaning that 
his fra-tiousness would jcad him any 
lengths, Gladstone made light of the 
danger. Pec! was possessed, he said, with 
a notion of the dangers which would attend 
a Protecuonist Government, expecting 
public outbreaks, &c.” Feb. ist.—" At 
Gladstone's; his tone is noble. As to 
Church rates. we agreed entirely in view. 
The Government plan was to be for pro- 
viding fos the maintenance of the fabric 
and public worship in parishes where a 
Church rate was i1efused. andto be based 
on Butler's plus. \s to public events, he 
thovght it beet that Lord Derby should 
come inand they give him an independent 
support. But would not that end. as 
before, in irritation and further separation ? 
No, things are in a very different state. 
lord Derby is no longer hampered by 
his Anti-Free-Trade professions. Graham 
would take quite a different view from what 
he did hefore. Then there is nu chance 
of their reviving their old financial mea- 
sures. and it was Disracli’s wretched plan 
of fiance which compelled me to oppose 
him, Why, his scheme about the incc me- 
tax woula have convulsed the country. 
1 sould have opposed my own father if he 

+ roposed such a measure. We agreed 
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in lamenting J.ord Aberdeen’s ioss for 
Church purperes—the best Minister pos- 
sible fur the Church; and yet it was for 
joining that Minister, Oxford rive me the 
trauble cf a contest, He told me of the 
falschoods universal as to the so much 
better state of the French, Canrobert say- 
ing :—~ If only my men were in such good 
tents as yours, instead of having only these 
miserable tents, and being down in the 
inud. I sent for tents like yours, and they 
sent me six hundred and forgot all the 
poles. Then as to horses’ nose-bags wearing 
out, and our horses dying fromeating dirt 
with their corn; far more of the French 
had died frem the same cause. Could we 
pro erly heve revealed all this, how dif- 
feront had been the fecling of the country.” 
Feb. 4th, the Bishop writes :—* Chapel 
Royal in the afternoon, and walked back 
with Gladstone. Lord John has utterly 
failed in forming a ministry. Thank God 
for that. Lord Palmerston was sent for. 
He was invited by Lord Derby to join 
with Gladstone and Sidney Herbert. At 
first he was unwilling, andat night declined. 
Gladstone and Sidney Herbert ready to 
serve ; Gladstone, though feeling acutely 
the evil of Shaftesbury’s suggested bishops, 
would not feel clear on that ground of 
refusing ; not a fair constitutional ground.” 

The Bishop thus speculates on the 
political situation in a Ictter to Mr. Arthur 
Gordon :—“ Palmerston has talent, and at 
this moment popularity, but he has no real 
strength. Iie has no folowing; he has 
not the country gentlemen like Derby; 
the Whigs like any scion of the Bedfords; 
the independent Liberals like your father's 
government, To what, then,canhis ministry 
appeal? Not to the country party; not to 
the Whigs’ tradition ; not like your father, 
to the honesty of the nation. It will very 
soon be fiercely assailed. Will it stand? 
I think not; and will not its fall, if they 
have been ite stay, ruin fr a season the 
re. re of the country—the young political 
blood of Gladstone, Herbert, and Co.? 
For «rcnd speedy break-up would be a 
real ineue to them. . But again, 
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are he (Lord Aberdeen) and Gladstone 
and Herbert bound by any party tie or 
patriotic necessity to join the Government? 
Not by the second, if they think as F do— 
that his Government cannot stand. Not 
by the first; for when Lord Derby offered 
@ junction with him, Gladstone and Sidney 
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rules of party obligation the same liberty 
now” In his diary the Bishop notes 
Stockmar agieed with him that Palmer- 
ston was a great take in, and that he would 
have much preferred secing Gladstone and 
Herbert join with Lord Derby When a 
little while after Gladstone resigned office, 
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Heibert by name (meaning, of course, 
not them as individuals, bus that they 
should »peak for their party and when 
Gladstone and Herbert wouid at least have 
seer if they could agree on terms of uaion), 
Palmerston broke it off on 42: own account 
‘They hate, therefore by all the honourable 


M: Keble wrote to the Bishop-—*T ca' 

not tell you how grieved I ain at the 
injustice which seems to me i progic~ 

towards the only trustworthy sf17« man of 
the time.” To Mr. Gladston. + Bihop 
wrote :—*"As you are no lorzu a Cabinet 
wimster, I may venture to say to you, what 
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E cannot help expressing, how entirely I 
agree with you in the course you have scen 
right to follow in these last difficulties, and 
how much I rejoice (deeply lamenting the 
probable effects of your absence from Lord 
Palmerston's Cabinet) thatyou have notcon- 
tinued in it on the condition of agreeing to 
the committee. I think your speech per- 
fectly unanswerable as it was unanswered. 
It is refreshing to sce sometimes amongst 
our governors real loftincss of aim and 
purity of motive, combincd with great 
gifts of intcllect. May God bless and kecp 
you ever more. 

Again we quote from the Bishop's diary, 
March 7th :—“ A great deal of talk with 
Gladstone about his seat. He is disposed 
to relinquish it, and on noble grounds—that 
the University would get a better repre- 
sentative if they had a free choice, Glad- 
stone hal distinctly asked Palmerston, 
befure he joined, whether he would oppose 
Rkvavuch’s Committee, and joined in the 
distinet answer that he would. Gladstone 
thinks that the thing which must floor 
them ji the ordinary business of the 
se.sion, Alrcady he understands there 
arc discomforts from incompetency for 
business ; he expects they will make a very 
short session and dissolve, in order to escape 
questions of legislation.” March 17th. 
“Lord Overstone’s high opinion of Glad- 
stone' Tie has some faults, and he is too 
apt tu mcdule, and his .0nds, &c., were a 
mistake ; but he has put the finance of this 
county on a firm footing by his income 
and succession tax, But he could have 
Je at; Lam not sure that Pitt could 
nave done it, but no one clse could. He is 
. 1 for whom I could feel an enthusiasm. 
vd orve under bim, and really warm 
+.inding him. A great mistake to 

that by any legislation you can 

on posterity a portion of your 
mn. The money aust be raised from 
sesent capital of the country. The 
sm tion is, on what classes of the 

: yon will throw the burden—on the 

- imc capital is in land, or on the poor, 
d industry and work, where it 
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is longer being paid. It seems to me that no 
one but Gladstone clearly sces this truth. 
I hope he will not throw himself away by 
acting under Lord Derby.” April 8th, 
Easter Sunday. Chapel Royal. Ipreached 
with earnest. Gladstone amongst others, 
to whom went afterwards and had a talk. 
He for a temporary absence from every- 
day House of Commons work to let parties 
reform. Noble as ever. His sympathies 
with Conservatives, his opinions with 
Liberals. No good to the Church to come 
from Parliament ; it must be developed from 
within. He woukl not go on in politics 
to the end on any consideration. Never 
could regret having formed part of Lord 
Aberdecn’s administration No other man 
could and would have done so much for the 
Church. Lord Derby less hostile to the 
Church than Pitt.” 

On August 7th the diary is as follows :— 
“Walked over the hill with Lord Aber. 
deen. A great deal of talk with him. His 
wonderful forgivencss of Lord John Fully 
fecling all his miscouduct, but seeing food 
things in him. My cuthanasia would have 
been to have made a good peace, and been 
turned out for it, but not by Roebuck or 
rather Lord John. We ought not to have 
resisted Roebuck’s motion, we ought to 
have consented and moved rhat the inquiry 
should be by the whole House. Lord John 
was all for war nv caies wr nothing but 
his office, and sees they could make no 
peace which would not turn thee: out of 
office. Gladstone intends to be Prime 
Minister ; he has great qualifications, but 
some serious defects. The chief, that when 
he has convinced himself, perhaps by 
abstract reasoning, of some view, he thinks 
everyone else ought to see it as he does, 
and can make no allowance for difference 
of opinion, Gladstone must thoroughly 
recover his popularity. That unpopularity 
is merely temporary. He is supreme in 
the Commons. The Queen had quite got 
over her feeling against him, and liked him 
™much Just now we are all in disfavour at 
court. 

‘The diary goes on :—* Cobden strong in 
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his pro-Russian conviction. Lord Aberdeen 
said three-fourths of Gladstone’s speech on 
the last debate quite admirable. Sir James 
Graham had told him that he thought 
nothing finer had ever been delivered in 
our best days. Great cordiality now be- 
tween Sir James Graham and Gladstone— 
not quite between the latter and the Duke 
of Newcastle. Lord Aberdeen went on to 
say—'I have told Gladstone that when he 
is Prime Minister I will have a seat in the 
Cabinet if he desires it, without office.” 
Oct. 6th—" Walked with the Bishop of 
London. The Divorce and Marriage Ques- 
tion—for which Gladstone strongly disposed 
to a concordat securing the Church's law 
for the Church, and allowing the Dissenters 
totakethcirline.” Oct. 23rd,at Hawarden. 
“Walked with Gladstone and R. Phill: 
more, Much talk with Gladstone as to the 
Supreme Court of Appeal. His weighty 
objections to my plan. As to the Ecclesi- 
astical Courts Bill, would in /:mine com- 
plain of the treatment of having bills 
involving these grcat constitutional prin- 
ciples of the Church brought in, unscttling 
all things with no reasonable bope of 
carrying them. Would have the bishops 
say, Show us your measure, and before we 
enter upon it, inform us what relation it 
bears to your other sessional measures, Is 
it, with the exception of the war, &c., to be 
the measure which you mcan to press for- 
ward with the whole force of your govern- 
ment? If not, we must protest against 
this way of dealing with such subjects. He 
and Phillimore very strong against the 
seven chancellors. First, an entire altera- 
tion for insufficient purpose of all our pro- 
ceedings. Secondly, an entire variation 
from the whole Canon Law of Western 
Christendom of all time. Thirdly, because 
it isan attempt to throw the English and 
Irish Establishments into a sort of hotchpot ; 
with the view, no doubt, of strengthening, 
but with the high probability by storing 
up an opposition of weakening, the Irish 
branch, and certainly injuring the English. 
Further, as to the Supreme Court, he would 
place, 1st, the old bill of the Bishop of 
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London with Lord Derby's suggested 
amendments, é¢.,a reference which would 
not be binding to the Bishop of the Pro- 
vinee who should be bound to hear theo- 
logical arguments thercon, and return their 
opinion; 2ndly, a repeal of the Act of 
William IV., so as simply to retum to the 
old law ; 3rdly, standing still; 4thly, the 
letting the lay court as a lay court uccide 
the individual, and trying to guard the 
precedent. Gladstone looks forward to 
clerical chancellors when the clergy arc 
educated for it hereafter.” 

On December 30, 1855, Gladstone wrote 
to the Bishop of Oxford as follows :—‘I 
was much concerned to find that your 
letter, laden with matters of such deep 
public concern, had also to convey to me 
your domestic anxieties on a point so 
tender, but I trust the uncertainty which 
was before you may mercifully have been 
turned or may yct turn to cheerful antici- 
pation. My first impression with respect 
to Convocation is, that having three full 
days of business before you, it will be well 
not to mun any risks by pushing beyond 
the limits if you can avoid it. I feel how 
heavy is the responsibility of misusing any 
of the Church of England’s slender chances, 
and I write with dread. I can write 
nothing but what is desultory, on the 
12th, however, I hope to be at Hagley, 
and on or about the 19th in London, and my 
time is at you: disposal if [ can be of any use. 
I feel much presscd as to the important 
matter of the services between difficulties 
arising from opposite quarters. To digest 
the whole subject and present a plan having 
a fair promise of finality seems to me to 
require time; onthe other hand, it would 
be a strong objection to the proposed 
change in the Act of Uniformity that it was 
deemed obviously incomplete, and to be 
followed by other changes. I do not like 
the idea that Convocation should ask for a 
commission, but if you could rely on the 
appointment of prudent men, I should not 
be sorry to sce the Archbishops move the 
Government to appoint a commission to 
consider a plan to be laid before Con- 
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vocation. This I presume would be con- 
formable to the precedents both of the 
Restorationand the Revolution, A moderate 
representation of the laity in such a com- 
mission might have its advantages. In the 
copies of my address to the Crown, I should 
not forget praying fora Tribunal of Appeal 
becomingly constituted and representing 
in solemn voerds on behalf of the Churck 
that she is greatly straitened in the recovery 
and care of souls by the present state of 
the law as to her services.” Evidently 
Mr Gladstone’s churchmanship is of a very 
genuine character : equally -yenuine is 
friendship, as appears from the following 
letter to the Bishop of Oxford on the death 
of his son Herbert, dated March 26, 1856 — 
“My dear Bishop of Oxford,—We Jearned 
the sad news through your letter to Mrs. 
Herbert, and I cannot avoid writing a line 
to assure you that we are sharers in your 
gricf, You are called to great powers and 
great dutics, but alse to great trials and 
sorrows. 1 remember perceiving from a 
sermon you preached at the consec:ation 
of a church near Belvoir, how decp was the 
old wound in your heart ; none there knew 
how often and in many ways it would be 
reopened, But ar office such ~s that you 
bear, and in the tim? in which you bear it, 
may well require to raise any man to the 
height of its work, and its power an un- 
doubted discipline. I: is difficult to expres< 
anything of sympathy and to refer to the 
fountain of help without seeming te 
teach; therefore, let my words be few. 
and as through the grace of Ged your 
strength has been equal to your day, so 
may it yct be, and ever more abundantly. 
We shall perhaps hear of von when we 
come to town , nolorg repoxe T know can 
be permitted you. Do not think >f answer- 
ing this, which 7 have wattten on my wife's 
part and my own, Ever affectionately 
yours, W. E. GLAnsTONE” 

As Mi. Gladstone intimated. the Bishop 
was soon at work again. In the diary, 
April 13th, we find hire writing —~ A 
good deal of talk with Lord Aberdesn 
Sidney Herbert's remark as to Lord 
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John Lussells resolutions; Lord John 
drops his resolutions as if they were his 
colleagues’, Lord Aberdeen expecting soon 
to see Gladstonr at the head.” A little 
further on, however, we find the Bishop 
writing :—" Gladstone's ground this season 
thought impracticable.” 

fp August, 1856, there was an active 
ce-respondence between the Bishop and 
M.. Gladstone respecting the case which 
made much poise at the time in Church 
circles of Ditcher v, Denison, Gladstone 
writes to the Bishop of Oxford :— There 
is little more to say about poor Denison’s 
affair +i]! we sec Lushington’s judgment 
as authentically reported But whatever 
comes of it, two thing: are pretty plain: 
the first, that not only with executive 
authorities but in the sacred halls of 
justice, there are now two measures, and 
not one in use—the straiter one for those 
disposed to err in believing overmuch, and 
the + ‘ler for those who belicve too little ; 
the second, that this is another blow to 
the dogmatic principle in the Established 
Church—the principle on which as a 
Church it rests, and on which as an 
Establishment it seems Jess and less per- 
mitted tu rest. No hasty judgment is 
pardonable in these matters; but for the 
Jast ter or twelve years undoubtedly the 
skies bave been darkening for a storm with 
constantly diminishing hopes of its being 
avoided . . . If the newspapers re- 
port Lusbington aright. he has given 
Denison an immense advantage by con- 
demning everything.” 

The Bishop having written a letter to 
Mr Gladstone, in which he says, “Of 
course our paramount duty is the main- 
tenance of the dogmatic truth of the Real 
Presence, the doctrine for which Mr. Deni- 
son was dragged into a court of law,” Mr. 
Gladstone replies :—“I return the letters, 
and having had the great advantage of 
free communication with Phillimore, I will 
state summarily the queries I have formed 
in connection with the Denison case for 
the exigencies of the present moment. I 
admit that form, notwithstanding its dicta- 
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torial aspect, which you will not mis 
apprehend on account of its practical 
convenience. 1. It is clear to me the time 
for a declaration has not arrived, or at 
least that if there is one it ought not to 
recognise or take notice of the declaration 
at Bath. For even if it were a sentence, it 
is not final; but it is no sentence, and 
only the announcement of an opinion 
which may or may not become a sentence. 
2. Deprecating in the strongest terms any- 
thing which should recognise this an- 
nouncement as a judicial fact, yet from the 
anticipation that it will disturb many 
minds, and indeed from hearing that it 
does, I do not sce why we should look to 
what is primd facie the natural remedy in 
this provisional state of things, namely, 
that the stewards of doctrinc should, on 
the general ground of controversy and dis- 
turbance, deliver from their pulpits, or as 
they think fit, to the pcople the true and 
substantive doctrine of the Holy Eycharist. 
This freely done, and without any notice 
of the Archbishop or Dr. Lushington, I 
should think far better fer the time than 
any declaration. 3. It appears to me that 
the Archdeacon has had put into his hands, 
by the folly of his judges, such arms as he 
could not have hoped for, and that he may, 
on 21st October, make to them an answer, 
showing that what thcy have asked him to 
do is impossible, absurd, and herctical ; and 
this without ambiguities of any kind. 
4 The thing which scems to me most 
material and most difficult is this :—It is 
high time that there should be a careful 
argument upon the justice and morality 
of late ecclesiastical proceedings; that 
the Archbishop should be awakened out of 
his fool’s paradise, and made to understand 
that, though reverence for his office has up 
to this time, in a wonderful manner, kept 
people silent about his proceedings, yet 
the time has come when a beginning must 
be made towards describing them without 
circumlocution in their true colours; and 
it must likewise be shown how judicial 
Proceedings are governed by extra-judicial 
considerations, and 4 system is growing 
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up under which ecclesiastical judges are 
becoming the virtual legislators of the 
Church, while its legislature is silent. I 
should greatly fear the enunciation as an 
abstract proposition of Mr. Gresley’s 
opinion, that no decrce whatever, given 
by way of construction upon its formu- 
laries, can affect the position of those who 
belicve in them. This scems to me un- 
deniable, but the license assumed by courts 
between strict interpretation against Le 
nison and Liddell, and loose interpretation 
for Bishops Hampdenand Graham firrespec- 
tive of the merits of either set of decisions 
taken separately), amounts to the assump- 
tion of an arbitrary power and a denial of 
justice to those who are thought to be on 
the unpopular side. I think Phillimore and 
Iare much of the same -nind, and I find 
from him that the Bishop of Exeter dis- 
suades any recognition of the Bath declara- 
tion at present. 

Again, in reply to the Bishop, Mr. Glad- 
stone writes :—“ By common, if } used the 
phrase, I did not mean combined address 
by the clergy. Any act done in obedience 
to exhortation from a centre would be 
open, I should think, to the objections 
which apply to a declaration. I expressed 
what I rather fect I should endeavour to 
do myself were I a clergyman, and what T 
should be glad to hear A, B, C. and so forth, 
acting individually. had done. This has 
reference to the question, how in times of 
anxiety to calm disturbed minds? but I 
agree that nothing could be more mis- 
chievous as to do what would encourage 
the supposition that Lushington’s Declara- 
tion, as he calls it, is at present anything 
more in law than it is in logic or justice. 
Men of Mr. Parry’s class ought to be 
assured when they are made aware of this. 
Archdeacon Denison has come to Ha- 
warden to see Phillimore. He seems to 
know the advantages that Lushington has 
given him, and he means to use them. 
prudently. I think you may safely dis- 
courage the notion that he would at this 
time take any step which would additionally 
offend men like the Bishop of St. David’s. 
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I imagine that it is in his power even alone, 
but especially 1f simultaneously any othe: 
bishops not suspected of the least sympathy 
with Denison did the same, to do the Arch- 
Lishop much good by private warning, com- 
bined address, 2.., generally combined to 
him would not do well when it is considered 
that he is acting judicially, though he docs 
not seem to be in the Jeast aware of it. 
No one could quite tell from the newspaper 
reports what a hash Tushington has made 
of it; he has literally and directly called 
on Denison to revoke his declaration 
against transubstantiation 1 conclude 
that if Bishop Thirlwall (whose letters are 
worthy of his great acumen and real and 
genuine liberality; docs anything, he will 
do it subject te the ~upposition that 
Denison will, when the proper time comes, 
make the proper explanation. I hope he 
may but it is clear from Lushington’s 
sirange production that the tume is not yet 
come.” 

Again, the Bishoo records in his diary 
conversations with Sir Jame: G-aham, 
Lora Aberdeen, and Mr. Gladstone. At 
Netherby he writes —-“Si: James Graham 
very high estimate of Gladstone. In the 
highest sense of the word Liberal—of the 
greatesl power—very much the first man 
in the Huuse of Commons; detested uy 
the aristocracy tor his succession duty. The 
most truiy Conservative measure passed in 
my recollection, Just reading De Tocque- 
ville und when I read his statement that 
unequal taxation was the most effective of 
all the causes of the Revolution, I thought 
su ance of Gladstone and the succession 
duty Te must rise to the lead in such a 
Government as ours in spite of all that 
hatred to him. Lord Mcibourne said to 
the Queen: ‘Madam, you will not like 
Peel, but you will like Aberdeen ; he is a 
gentleman.’ He ha» great tenderness for 
the sex. A most entirely good man Very 
affectionate and t-uc. Yielded doubtingly 
to Gladstone as to the competitive admis- 
sion to offices. The present mixed mode of 
nomination and competition most mischie- 
,ovs--debauching from its wide extension 
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of apparent patronage. I think 
we did wrong in not resigning at the break- 
ing out of the war. Aberdeen was al! for 
resigning. Gladstone was disposed to join 
him ; the rest all against it, especially the 
Duke of Newcastle. He was led away by 
the idea that he was going to be a great 
War Minister. . . . Gladstone must 
rise; he is young. He is by far the ablest 
man in the House of Commons, and in it, 
in the long run, the ablest man must lead. 
aga They (Austria) look forward on 
this point to be able to hamper Glad- 
stone. Either he must support them, after 
his pamphlet about Naples, or he must 
oppose them, and then they can attack him 
for change of view, and damage his cha- 
racter; or he must approve in general, and 
disapprove of details. He is a wonderful 
man.” The Bishop then went to Haddo. 
“After breakfast at nine, letters; then a 
walk with Lord Aberdeen. Sir James 
Graham an affectionate man. He is 
doubted because he is so demonstrative. 
Always provokes some one when he speaks. 
Gladstone never does; he has more com- 
plete command of himself than Graham. 
+ » This dreadfut business at 
Rapies, how will it end ?—and Gladstone's 
letter nas so committed him 
When Sir R. Yoel stated in the Cabinet ‘his 
Corn Law resolutions, only three agreed— 
Aberdeen, Graham, and S. Herbert. Glad- 
stune had then left the Cabinet, or of course 
he would have agreed also.” At Hawarden 
the Bishop writes :—“ Much talk with Glad- 
stone. He is very strong against Palmerston 
and on the mischief of the present Peelite 
position, It would bea great gain if I and 
Sidney Herbert and Graham could be 
taken out of the House and let them shake 
up the bag and make new combinations, 
If Lord [Derby and Lord Aberdeen under- 
stood one another all would he easy. Pal- 
merston has never been a successful 
Minister. Great lack of power, and even 
stranger, a principle of false shame; cares 
‘ not how much dirt he eats, but it must be 
i gilded. Palmerston is strong in the House 
! of Commons, but he does not understand 
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the House of Commons.” The Bishop | should form into bands, and act together 


adds :—" Manifestly, Gladstone leans to a , tll conscience forbids.” 
Conservative alliance. The Conservative | In 1857, the Bishop is again at Hawarden, 
the best chance for the Church.” Again writing as fullows:—“Long talk with 
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the Bishop writes:—* Much talk with Glad- Gladstone after breakfast. . . . Then 
stone about Scotch clergy disabilities a walk with Gladstone and much talk. Hes 
About parties he evidently inclines to the noble. ‘I greatly felt being turned out of 
Conservative. Church politics. ‘Men office. I saw great things to Jo, I longed 
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: am losing the best years 

.* © my natural service, yet I 

. ¢1 te rejoice that I am not 

:. Falmerston, when I have 

toe frauds, the shuffling he 

‘.coutse to as te his business. 

+ (na to it on the Treasury Bench 

oat Tiss future wears dark. Much 
G> cieeace question, &c.” 

‘the tulluwing letter of Mr. Gladstone 
inthe Leshop of Oxford has the date of 
axe\rmmber, 1357 —" 1 sit down to answer 
vena a Ler, although hurriedly, before send- 
>) on ths paper to Lord Brougham, You 
lu, L see, to a purely Jay tribunal, and I 

.. in preferring a court so constituted to 
he »wesent one. But that is alt 7 do not 
alunk you could rely on the forbearance 
of such a court in reuting doctiinal ques- 
trans. Deal with thert and decide with 
then, at wast. The scandal of its doing so, 
tven when no such case is on the carpet, is 
‘ammou. The sentences could take effect 
on the Church, and oishops and. clergy 
gencially could concur in giving them 
effect Jt seems to me vain in logic and 
even deumoralsing in practice tu contend 
that such sentences may so pass and take 
effect, and yet not in any real sense 
commit the ¢ hurch. 

‘Tis aerthes Disestablishment, not even 
lo of dk emate trath, which 1 look upon 





ase cates! danger befor us, but it is 
the \ 6a a" se Clementary principles of 
at wow en which Christianity 
we ow tx balt. The present position 
ul thu of En land is gradually 
app ornidin to the Jaastian theory that 


the ces toss ran TL tab tshment is to teach 
all sat oof doctume. and to provide 
Chiustan C+ cinances Ly way of comfort 
for Wi surts cf people, to be uved at their 
own vp toe Ht must bee ome. if ur corrected, 
ip Japse <t tune a toroughly immoral 
position, Heres scems asif it were like 
that of Cranmcr—io be disgraced first and 
then burned. Now what I feel is, that the 
constitution of the Church provides the 
Nes OF mging controversy to issuc 

Notas aus taat can be brought at all tim>-, 








but means that are to be effectually, 
though less determinately, available for 
preventing the general devastation of doc- 
trine either by a positive heresy, or by that 
thesis J have named above, worse than any 
heresy Considering that the condition of 
the Cnurch with respect to doctrine is 
gradually growing into an offence to the 
moral sense of mankind, and that the 
question is, shall we get if we can the 
means of giving expression to her mind, I 
confess that I cannot be repelled by fears 
connected with the state of the Episcopal 
body from saying yes. Let me have it if 
I can. For, regarding the Church as a 
privileged and endowed body, no less than 
as one with spirituai prerogatives, I fecl 
these two things Ifthe mind of those who 
rule and of those who compose the Church 
is deliberatcly anti-Catholic, I have no right 
to seck a hiding-place within the pale of 
her possessions by keeping her in a condi- 
tuon of voicelessness in which al! arc en- 
titled t» be there, because none are. That 
is, viewing her with respect to the enjoy- 
ment uf her temporal advantages: spi 
ually how can her life be saved by stopping 
he: from the exercise of functions essential 
te her condition? It may be said, she 19 
sieX wait till she is well. My answer is, 
sh« is getting more and more sick in regard 
to her own function of authoritatively 
declaring the truth - let us see whether her 
being called upon so to declare it may not 
be the remedy, or a remedy at least. I 
feel certain that the want of combined and 
responsible ecclesiastical action is one of 
the main evils, and that the regular duty of 
such action will tend to check the spirit of 
individualism, and to restore that belief in 
a Church which we have almost Jost. The 
bishops will act much better from acting 
in the way proposed, and the very law 
which commits it to them so to act will in 
itself not only do much for the ecclesiastical 
principles of our constitution, but still more 
E belicve for the healthiness of our moral 
tone. I can bear the reproaches of those 
who say, ‘You believe so-and-so, you 
have no business to believe that here ; go 
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elsewhere and believe it if you can” I 
know that it would be much more just to 
retort to them, ‘ But if I felt that lam my- 
self trying to gag the Church of England, 
or to keep in her mouth the gag that is now 
there, I should not feel so sure that honesty 
was not compromised in my own measure 
by me. It is, in a word, the desire that 
honesty should be maintained at all costs 
which governs me in the main, and would 
govern me even if I saw less than I seem 
to do of conservative and restorative action 
in the measure itself.” 

In 1858, there was a difficulty about 
Cuddesdon College, and Mr, Gladstone was 
appealed to, and writes -—“I have to-day 
seen the editor of the Quarierly Review 
on the subject of Cuddesdon Colk ¢, ind 
have made the best sugrestion io iid 
under the circumstance. [te ki haar) nad 
no authority from you, and could not t nder~ 
take to represent you in the matter 1 
Jose no time, however, in wuting to you. 
An answer from you might or might not 
reach me before the Review 1s struck off 
Of course T could not ask him to wait with- 
out making you a party—he is a man on 
whose fairness in a matter of honour and 
character I should greatly rely ; in other 
matters I think, from the kindness and 
delicacy of fecling he has always shown 
me when a contributor, that he would lean 
to the feelings of his writer who, as I 
gather in this case, is (not known to me) 
rather a hard and stubborn one. He 
showed me two forms of note, each of 
which contained a sort of résumé of parti- 
culars from the report of your archdeacons 
(who, I must say, scem to me to have put 
their thoughts in a clumsy dress). The 
impression thus made is, I think, contro- 
versial; and it 1s like, in vulgar phrase, 
establishing the raw, although the editor 
was determined, in any case, to insert a 
warm acknowledgment of your episcopal 
character. It occurred to me that as there 
could be no dispute about matters of fact, 
it would be best to avoid all resumption of 
a detail which is in order and in which the 
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not counterbalance the evil J2 reviving sore 
subjects. 4s I understand. the Quarterly 
Re is ready 10 de three things— 1. To 
accept tac report of the archdeacons a» a 
irue sccount of the facts without boasting 
of the streigth of it 2 10 Cisclai > catir-ly 
the unju-t action of Roman tendencies and, 
3.to treat matters of deta. as v.atiers which 
ought with cr rertain timis ta te open for 
friendly discussion, and for dufercures of 
opinion wichout repreach,  [!as if well 
done, I look upon as the wnatn pomt, one 
as touching all the points, Lastly 7 30 
not doubt that you will be spoke of in 
just and p-oper terms. On the whole 1 
trust, therefore, there will be a healing 
character about which I fear would disap- 
pear if the details were revived. The 
acquittal from Romish tendencies will, I 
expect, be fully extended to the college 
authorities, and the dispute reduced to onc 
foria—that of Protestantism.” 

I. the diary, on June 17, 1858, we find 
the Rishop writing :—“ Gladstone getting 
more averse to Disraeli.” Another entry 
“n August states that the Bisnop ~onst'teu 
with Gledston- on the tth, and on the sth 
had much talk with ‘Hludstene  *. little 
while after the Bishop ‘s at Hadde with 
Lord Aberdeen wl * ecords the fal- 
lowing corvc-sten:— “Will Gladstove 
ever risc to the first Place? Yes Tnave 9 
doubt he will, Wut zad:lly a'ter a inter 
val. He must “tin the hatred oof many mte 
affection first, and he cez/f turn it if hy bas 
the opportunity given him. Gladstone has 
some faults tv overcome. If a man could 
be too honest, should say he is tow honest. 
He does not think cnough of what other 
men think. Docs not enough, ax his 
brother says, look out of the winow. 
“Whom is he to head?’ Oh! it 
























is om: 
possible to say! Time must show, and 
new combinations. IE told Lord Johv 


Russell that what I wished to sec was him 
in the House ¢f Lords at the hrad of ‘¢ 
Government, and Gladstone Ieacine ine 
Commons. Lord J. Russell received it -n 
silence, but he did not seem ro me to .eject 


more exact settlement of the account would ! it. He could trust Gladstone in such a 
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man.” 

In January, 1859, Lord Aberdeen says :-— 
“Gladstone, I fear, has injured himself. 
‘These seventeen resolutions (which Glad- 
stone, as Lord Commissioner of the Ionian 
Islands,submitted to the Ionian Parliament) 
are fanciful. He will come back and battle 
it out, and speak as well as ever; but the 
effect will not be the same. It will be 
something: like Brougham, who speaks as 
well as possible, but no one listens. I am 
very uneasy about it. Things look more 
ihe war every Cay.” 

new witiks. to Gladstone's pover 
appears in the pusson of the Eart of Carisle 
who vestud tie othop of Oxford in August. 
“We talle: «of parliamentary speeches. 
The Bishop quite agrees with me in putting 
Gladstone first in the present House of 
Commons, and Bright second. Gladstone 
for above [ch” 


he hardly could any other 
























In 18+: in reply to the Bishop, Mr. 
Gladstone, who was then Chancellor of the 
Exchequ a, writes :—“ My dear Bishop of 





Oxford,—I was not aware of the procecd- 
ivr in convocation until I reccived your 
letter, J spoke to Lord Palmerston, and 
found too he knew nothing. But I begged 
to be heard upon it. At the same time I 
do not yet knew what to say For T have 
not been able to follow the proceedings, 
and am not aware of the intention Any 
suggestions from you on a subject of this 
kind will always have my ready attention, 
nor do I torget my dutics to my consti- 
tuents But st is not the fear of the future 
contest, or the hope of avoiding one, that 
aways me Without having to complain, I 
am entirely weary and sick of the terms 
upon which I hold my seat, and upon 
which evidently alone it is possible for me 
to hold it, and I shall be glad when the 
day comes which may enable me to relieve 
my friends in the university from all the 
trouble I cause them.” 

One more letter remains to be inserted. 
It is on the subject of schools, and bears 
the date of August, 1860:—“My dear 
Bashop of Oxford,—There are two points 
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to be kept distinct in the matter before us, 
Fist, the question whether anything is to 
be done sow; secondly, the question 
whether anything ought to be done at all, 
What I understand to be the view of the 
Government, is that for the present we 
should act upon the present system. I 
infer that no change would take place 
without full opportunity of being heard, 
As far, however, as the further question is 
concerned, there appears to me to be an 
important distinction betweer the two 
points raised. For conscience clauses there 
is much to be said. Nor do I see that they 
are incompatible with the due freedom of 
manasers and unity of the system. On the 
other hand, I think that the demand for the 
permission of religious varicties in the 
governing body is practically destructive, 
both of the rights which promoters may 
fairly claim on the ground of their volun- 
tary cfforts, and of the denominational 
character of the school altogether, This I 
have strongly represented to Granville, and 
have urged upon him that this concession, 
which I think ought not to be made, 
assuredly will be stcadily and persistently 
refused. The only plea for it would be 
that dissentients ought to have protectors 
in the governing body’; but there is no force 
in this plea, tor the Committce of Council 
is their natural and efficient protection, and 
has the powe: of the purse to make that 
protection effectual. But as I have said, 
even with respect to the general question of 
conscience clauses, my understanding 
that it stands over. 1 understand, how- 
ever, that Llanelly school is a peculiar 
case—peculiar even in Wales, which is 
all peculiar—that the school has practically 
failed, and that it is difficult to renew a 
grant of public money without taking some 
provisions against renewed failure. In this 
there seems to be renewed force. I do 
not know what may be done, but were I 
in Granville’s place, I should waive the 
Boints about the governing body, and 
id say (assuming the facts), If you want 
your grant now, you may fairly be required 
to trust to the conscience clauses. Gran- 
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ville tells me that in Wales the commnttee 
has in prior cases made efforts im thts 
sense, and he e\presses strongly lus 
anxiety to maintain the status guo—\ous 
affectionately, WE GLapsTONED” 

One more reference to Mr. Gladstone 
occurs, that is, in 1865, when the Larl of 
aberdeen diced. The Bishop writes —* O1F 
at 8.15 in oide: to attend Lord Aberdeen s 


EARL OF ABERDIEIN. °7 
Bishop and Mi Gladstone in a very favour 
able light In the volume not yet published 
we have every icason to belicse that thee 
wall be quite as much of Mi. Gladstone, 
who became, as the Bishop alway 5 predicted 
he would, Laogland’s Promia. The fiend- 
ship between the ercat statesman and the 
gicat piclate was honomable to cach, 
They were both emincnt men im then way , 
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funeral Very cold .A wonderfully strung 
s,ht. Englands Piemie:—vanity of vam- 
ties! Grahams tall hingly figure and buld 
head in the falingsun. Dear Arthu:,— 
Gladstone with his face speaking Necwcas- 
tie, the ight withinthe vault, a most impres- 
alive sight, engrayen in my} memory foreve: ™ 

Here we rcluctant:y termimate these in- 
teresting extract-, which place both the 

yoR.m— Ann” 


eae 


and there aie many who m'rtain, and 

that with.some show of tcason, that if 

Bishop Wilbe:force had not becn in holy 

orders he would have tahcn no mean rank 

among the statesmen of his day, and 

pet, meredible as it may scem, the review 

\ Gf the Bishop of Oxford’s hf in tne 
dtheneum mumatcd that the Bishop wae 

| buta very ordinary man! 
- ¥F 
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In all this lengthened correspondence 
it is singular to note the Bishop's perfect 
confidence in the ability and integ- 
rity of Mr. Gladstone, and in his readi- 
ness to do what was right with regard to 
the Church, of which he was such an 
intrepid, and, at the risk in many quarters 
of some unpopularity to himself, cham- 
pion, In a letter to the Tlon. R. Cavendish, 
from Cuddesdon Palace, Degember 25th, 
1851, the Bishap writes :—" Many thanks 
for your letter and for your allowing me 
to see Gladstone's. I think there is a 
gereat deal of saddest truth in what Glad- 
s and J have written him thereon. 
At the samc time, with the deepest sense 
of our undeserving», I de think that Glad- 
stone, in spite of his calm and powerful 
understanding: and honest and true heart 
shows signs of the natural effect of such con- 
tinual defamation of the bishops as the 
Mornin Chronutde habitually indulges 
itself and its readers with. 1 mean this: 
first he puts aside the miserable cpiscopal 
Appointments of Lord John, and the effect 
f Sur 1 Walls, &e. attacks in the 
Commons ; the silence of those who might 
be expected to answer them; the con- 
tinval vituperation of the Low Church and 
Dissenting papers: the more mischievous 

tien of the WVerning Chronicle's 
HUE SEICEES, 
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insinuations, and attacks, 
and the cold, faint, contemptuous praises 
of the Guantia. It this he, as it were, 
puts aside, and scems to sayy there ix not 
one bishop who acts towards his clergy” 
with the ordinary fairness which a pri 
cipal in his office extends to his assistants. 
Now this You know that I 
have too my never failed a 
le clet under me, but have 
Aaken on omysclf the charges ag: 
and ‘berne many - thiough 
troubles of the last twelve 
months. But what 1 reaily want Glad- 
stone to do is, to suggest how, under the 
scrable Manning of our Bench, any in- 
jdual bishop can mend matters.” The 
Tishap then suggests that Mr. Gladstone 
should write a Ictter to the Bishop of 











is untrue. 
knowledge 
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London respecting Bennett's case. “ But,” 
he adds, “I should prefer that Gladstone 
write him a letter stating fully all the evils 
he depicts in his letter to you, but more 
fully allowing the various causes which 
have brought them about.” 

In some cases the judgment of Mr. 
Gladstone appears to have differed from 
that of the Bishop. For instance, the 
decision in the Gorham case was but the 
first of a scrics of attempts to de-Catho- 
Ticise the Church of England, as the 
Ritualists have been charged with the 
deliberate design of de-Protestantising her. 
The authors of the attempt quite forgot 
that the denial of what is thought to be 
an essential doctrine may as absolutely 
deprive one party of a modus civend? as 
the cnforcement of that doctrine may 
another. Wilberforce and othe-s laboured 
hard to show that the Church was not 
committed by the decision of a court 
which had no authority to decide, and in 
this position the High Church party has 
taken refuge ever since. Mr. Gladstone 
figures largely in all the disqussionsandcorre- 
spondence of this period, and to all outward 
appearance is still the Gladstone of 1835— 
the Gladstone of Church and State. Wil- 
berforce had come to think it might be 
best to have no bishops in the Court of 
-\ppeal at all, and “to force the Privy 
Council to examine divines whenever they 
and decide 


want guidance, purely as 
lawyers on the bearing of the letter of our 
existing formularies. - . . Let the Privy 


Council advise the Quecn about us as it 
would about a Wesleyan or a Roman trust 
deed.” Gladstone saw at once that this 
would never do. 

“I do not think.” he writes, “ you could 
rely on the forbearance of such a court 
in treating doctrinal questions. Deal with 
them and decide them it must. The 
scandal of its doing so, even when no 
such case is on the carpet, is enormous. 
The sentences would take effect on the 
Church, and bishops and clergy generally 
would concur in giving them effect. It 
seems to me vain in logic, and even demo- 
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ralising in practice, to contend that such 
sentences may so pass and take effect, 
and yet not in any real sense commit the 
Church. . . . Considering that the con- 
dition’ of the Church with respect to 
doctrine is gradually growing into an 
offence to the moral sense of mankind, 
and that the question is, Shall we get, if 
we can, the means of giving expression to 
her mind? I confess I cannot be repelled 
by fears connected with the state of the 
Episcopal body from saying yes. Let me 
have it if I can. For, regarding the Church 
as a privileged and endowed body no less 
than as one with spiritual prerogatives, I 
feck these two things: If the mind of those 
who rule and of those who cuoinpose the 
Church is deliberately anti-Catholic, I have 
no right to seck a hiding-place within the 
pale of her possessions by keeping her in a 
condition of voicelessness, in which all are 
entitled to be there because none arc. 
That js, viewing her with respect to the 
enjoyment of her temporal advantages: 
spiritually, how can her life be saved by 
stopping her from the exercise of functions 
essential to her condition ?’” 

The above is oddly expressed, but what 
Mr. Gladstone seems to mean is this: If 
the Church of England is really un- 
Catholic, I, as a Catholic, have no right 
to avail myself of her inability to say s 
in order to remain within her pale. Wi 
berfurce said he was afraid of having 
bishops in the court for fear they should 
give some heretical decision “which might 
absolutely shipwreck us.” The answer is, 
if our only security for the Catholicity of 
the Church lics in depriving the bishops 
of the power to repudiate it, we are fight- 
ing for a fiction, and seeking a sccurity 
for something which, on our own showing, 
has no existence. Mr. Gladstone, we think, 
has the best of the argument. 

«As to the Bishop himself, we see him, 
what the general opinion of society had 
represented him, as being a man of im- 
mense powcr, of great versatility, and a 
Iiigh Churchman of the school of Andrews, 
lfooker, and Beveridge, as he claims to 
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be ina letter addressed to Lord Ashlcy, the 
present Earl of Shaftesbury :—“I have,” he 
adds, “as I belicve,dropped in one truth 
of my evangelical education, but I hold 
these truths in a firmer and morc con- 
sistent grasp.” Whatever may have been 
Wilberforce’s crrors, no one has ever ques- 
tioned his versatility and power of adapt- 
ing himsclf to all socicties and circum- 
stances. We, have interesting sketches 
in the sccond volume of his life of rides 
in the suburbs with Carlyle, of gallops 
over the windy downs about Lavington and 
Graftham, with an occasional peep, perhaps, 
at the hounds, of rambles in Shernvood 
Forest and the Welsh hills, of conversations 
with the Empcror and Empress of the 
French, with Baron Stockmar, and Prince 
Albert ; of high debates in the House of 
Lords, when the Bishop was pitted against 
such men as the late Lord Derby and Lord 
Lyndhurst, and was adjudged to have fully 
held his own; of dexterous addresses to 
hostile and excited mobs, and of clegant 
literary breakfasts with Macaulay and Mil- 
man, But wherever he was, the Bishop was 
equal to the situation; and were it not 
that the circle in which he habitually lived 
formed rather too much of a mutual admi- 
ration socicty, we should pronounce the 
Bishop's pictures of it to be as charming 
as anything we are acquainted with in this 
particular kind of literature. Bishop Wil- 
berforce’s lay friends belonged mostly to 
the Peelite section of politicians, and they 
exchange flattcrics like snuff-boxes. 

Nor, upon the whole, docs the perusal of 
the life tend to alter the popular esti- 
mate of Wilberforce’s character. He is fond 
of telling his. correspondents that he does 
not accuse them of dishonesty or insincerity 
—that is the last thing in the world he 
should attribute to them—but that, never- 
theless, what they do and say and write 
has the contrary effect on other people of 
what they profess to mean, Now somc- 
thing of this kind may be observed in the 
Bishop himsclf. In his letters on Absolu 
tion and Baptismal Regencration, and in his 
controversy with Dr, Pusey, there is a per- 
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petual game at \cs and no going on *be- 
tucen the lines” which 13 not agrecabic to 
the reader Hrs Iettcr to a youn" lady on 
what absolution means if it docs notmeanthe 
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The pricst cannot forgye sins He can 
only tell the penitent that they are forgiven. 
But this knowledge must either be «-me- 
thing confincd to the priest himself, to 
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forgiveness of sin by the wpe nied por on 
wan excelleat spec Groat this propemstts 
Js there any Ufig ies an priestly absorution? 
‘There ms and there 1s net, sys the Bishop , 
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which nobody clse has access 01 st must be 
something which all possess who aie ac- 
quainted with the terms on which forqne- 
ness is granted. If we tahe the fourer 
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view, the supernatural power which we 
ascribe to the priesthood is quite as great 
as anything ascribed by Rome ; and any 
further controversy seems little more than 
a dispute about words. If we take the 
latter, it is a mere quibble to maintain the 
“efficacy” of priestly absolution. The 
penitent may still like to hear of his par- 
doen from a clergyman better than from 
anybody: else; but it can make no real 
difference. We might multiply instances ; 
but we have said enough, perhaps, on these 
abstruse topics. We will merely add while 
on this part of the subject that the Bishop 
does not seem to us to have treated Dr. Puscy 
‘ery fairly by inhibiting him from preach- 
ing in his diocese w i i 
the chance of a personal explanation, or 
putting him on his trial, as Dr. Pascy 
beyged him to do, in the Ecclesiastical 
Courts, He acquitted him of all Romish 
inclinations, practices, or opinions ; but he 
accused him of tones, and tendencies, and 
implications. which resulted in many of his 
disciples drifting into Romanism, though at 
the eleventh hour he straingd every nerve 
to save them. This was a kind of charge 
which, as Dr. Pusey said, it was very diffi- 
sult to mect. ‘To be made responsible for 
tones and tendencies without any more 
substantial indictment was rather hard. 
And it was in vain that both Puscy himself 
and the late Sir John Coleridge pointed out 
to the Bishop that if more of Dr. Puscy's 
followers had gone to Rome than of any 
other clergyman’s belonging to the same 
schoo! it was only because he had more ; 
and that it was equally true that he had 
prevented many more from going to Rome 
than any other clergyman in theChurch. We 
may state here that the books of devotion 
adapted by Dr. Puscy from Komish 
originals were withdrawn at the request of 
Bishop Wilberforce. We should be the 
last to deny that he took, upon the whole, 
what is the most sensible, practical, and 
historically correct view of the character of 
the English Church, That he mcant to 
‘we perfectly straightforward we have no 


doubt, yet the imprcssien left behind is 
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rather that of the man who wishes if possi- 
ble to run with the hare and hunt with the 
hounds, to enjoy the popularity of rebuking 
the Tractarians, and with it the respect 
and confidence of men of intellect and rank 
who more or less shared their views. He 
himsclf says in this volume that if he 
had chosen to place himself at the head 
of the Evangelical party they might ere then 
have carricd him in triumph to Lambeth, 
But the Bishop, as may be readily allowed, 
was too much of a man and too funda- 
mentally honest to care for such success 
as that. But that he did desire more than 
was good for him-—that al! men should 
speak well of him—is an opinion which, 
however crroncous, will not be disturbed 
by the sccond instalment of his biography. 

Let us add here that the Rev. Samucl 
Wilberforce, son of the distinguished 
William Wilberforce, w born in 1805, 
and was as much distinguished as his father 
for his eloquence as a preacher and public 
speaker. He graduated ut Oricl College, 
Oxford, in 1826, was appointed Rector of 
Brightstone in 1830, and was afterwards 
Archbishop o: Surrcy, Canon of Win- 
chester, and Dean of Westminster. In 
1845 he was consccrated Jishop of Oxford, 
and ultimately became Bishop of Win- 
chester, and it was in this cxpacity that his 
career was suddenly brought to a close 
by @ fall from his horse, when riding one 
fine morning over the Surrey hills. He 
was the author of several theological works, 
and was one of the cditors of his father’s 
life : a most interesting contribution to the 
religious and political and philanthropical 
history « thetime. He was also a poet of 
no mean order. As an illustration, let us 
give the following :— 











Not all at once, act in Thy wrath, O Lord, 

Lreak Thou these stubborn bearts of ours we 

pray; 

Not all at once, for we are weak, and they 
Draw trembling back from that Thy fiery sword. 
But asa tender mother, day by day, 

‘Weans the weak habe she loves lest it should 

Pine, 
So wean us, Lord, so make us wholly Thine, 
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‘Lest in our feebleness we start away ing clergy were invited to be present at the- 
From Thy loved chastening ; for we cold ot pated Arrangements had been made 
for the clergy to walk into the church in 
procession in surplices, the Bishop last. 
‘The procession was formed, all was ready, 
when the Rector came to the Bishop, say- 
ing, “All will be spoilt, two clergy are come 
As the founder of Cuddesdon Colk ‘e, | in black gowns; they declare they will 
and as the friend and correspondent of i ‘r. | wear them in the procession. They are 
Gladstone, the fame and memory of ie | come for the purpose of openly showing 
Bishop will long remain. The Bishop ¥ 1s | their evangelical principles’ The Bishop: 
much misunderstood in his day; he ¥ 1s | replied, ‘ All will be well ; they will go in 
accused of Ritualism, but he was no Rit | surplices; The Rector assured the Bishop 
list. In one of his letters the Bishop writes. - | that this was impossible, and that any re- 
“You are quite right in saying that abt r | monstrance he might make would only 
Romish doctrine, but you are mistaken 1 | cause a disturbance. The Bishop, after 
thinking that I like Romish rites and cen - | again reassuring the Rector, said to the 
monies; everything Romish stinks in m~| clergy, who were formed two and two, 
nostrils. I cannot hide the truth abot : | ‘Gentlemen, are you ready?’ and receiving 
Cuddesdon College. Men have come ther : | a reply in the affirmative, he stepped along 
with strong Roman feanings, and have lei | the rank, and accosted the first black- 
it cured.” An instance of the power th | gowned clergyman with, ‘Good morning, 
Bishop exercised over those who cam | Mr. ——, will you have the kindness to 
under his immediate inftuence, even in th | read the First Lesson for us this morning?’ 
early years of his cpiscopate—a powe | Then, passing to the second, with the re- 
largely felt and recognised afterwards—i | quest that he would read the Second Lesson; 
shown by this anccdote (writcs his biog | the two fled to find surplices, and the pro- 
rapher) of one who was among the firs | cession went into church with the two 
admitted by him to Holy Orders: “ Thardl clergy clad as the others.” 
knew the Bishop, but he ordained me, an ‘Thus wisely and characteristically did the 
T stayed at Cuddesdon at the time wit Bishop deal with men who wished to be- 
the other candidates. I remember mos j come notorious for conscience’ sake. As- 
distinctly the impression he made upon m« | suredly, the premature death of such aman 
and how one evening, as we were talkin, } was a great loss to the Established Church, 
together after one of his addresses, one | and sorely must Mr. Gladstone in his 
said, ‘Well, all I know is, that if the | many troubles, especially as regards eccle- 
Bishop were to say,“I am going to the | siastical questions, have missed the advice 
Cannibal Islands to-morrow, who will ge | and co-operation of his friend and ally. 
with me?” I would go directly,’ and each His biographer, the late Canon Ashwell, 
one of us said,‘So would I’ This strong | writes of the Bishop —“Of a tempera- 
personal influence which we all felt was | ment peculiarly mobile and sympathetic, 
quite independent of similarity in theo | his nature answered to every touch from 
logical opinions.” Equally distinguishec without as the zolian answers to each 
was the Bishop for his ready tact. Of thi: breath of air. Each character with which 
thefollowing anecdote—which we take from he came in contact drew forth its own 
the second volume of the life of Bishop respense, so that there were almost az 
‘Wilberforce—may be taken as a fair spgci- | many estimates formed of him as there 
mens were persons with whom he had to do. 
“A new church was about to be opened | Intensely affectionate, and with a passionate 
by the Bishop, and a number of neighbour- | yearning for the :ympathy which he gave: 


bear 
‘The eudden vision of ourselves and Thee, 
Or ean at once how vain our bright hopes? 
‘Then be our earthly weakness, Lord, Thy care 
‘and even in wounding heal, in breaking span 
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go readily, he was capable also of the 
sternest severity, and of a tenacity of pur- 
pose which no desire for the approbation of 
even his dearest friends could divert for a 
moment. Singulariy honest in his own pur- 
poses, he was not unfrequently mistaken in 
placing confidence in others, although 
usually a keen judge of character; and he 
was capable of the most vehement indigna- 
tion when face to face with meanness or 
duplicity. Similar traits marked his intel 
Jectual character. Great power of concen 
tration was combined with an incessant 
readiness to turn aside—to fasten upon any 
new object which came before him. He 
“took an interest in everything. His obser- 
vation was sleepless, and madt him an 
excellent naturalist, If you were driving 
with him across a country that was new to 
him, the conversation would be again and 
again interrupted by some remark upon its 
geology or vegetation. His inquisitiveness 
of mind was intense, and habit had de- 
veloped the natural faculty of, extracting 
from every one whom he, met whatever 
special informatipn could derived from 
him. In his earlier days he may have been 
somewhat over-bold in action, but from the 
first he was cautious in counsel, and his 
balance of judgment would have made him 
an admirable casuist. Though by no means 
what would be called a student, he was a 
keen and varied reader, extremely rapid 
and retentive, and the present writer well 
remembers how, while waiting for him in 
his library at Cuddesdon, now nearly 
twenty years ago, he found a pile of the 
newest sceptical books and reviews upon 
his table, with each salient passage in their 
arguments underlined and commented on 
in the margin. And thus he was always 
ready. If unexpectedly called upon to 
preach, though as a rule he wrote his ser- 
mon, a few minutes of extreme concen- 
tration sufficed for the arrangement of his 
thoughts and the preparation of his matter ; 
the words seemed to follow as a matter of 
course Che arrived late at a public meet- 
ing, a short account from a friend of what 
ihad already been said, by previous speakers, 
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was enough to supply him with the points 
of departure for his most effective addreases. 
On one occasion at Cuddesdon, when the 
clergyman who had undertaken to conduct 
a Retreat, was suddenly prevented from 
attending, the Bishop at the last moment 
volunteered to supply his place, and no 
one would have detected that he had net 
had ample time for preparation It was 
thus that intellectually, as well as in the 
region of the feelings and affections, 
Bishop Wilberforce ‘literally turned every 
way, and found some point of contact with 
almost every one; so that the very rich- 
ness of his mind and character led him 
in some cases to a suspicion of unreality. 
The majority of men fail to realise what- 
ever lies beyond their own horizon of cha- 
racter and experience, and lacking the 
Divine gift of sympathetic imagination, 
they have no other standard by which to 
estimate their fellows, than their own know- 
ledge of themselves. Thus all men of 
wide nature cncounter inevitable mis- 
conception, and the writer has often been 
amused with looks of unwelcome surprise 
on the faces of men with whom the Bishop 
had been in close conversation on matters 
within their own range, and how when they 
saw him instantly absorbed with equal 
completeness in discussing infinitely wider 
topics with the next person to whom he 
spoke. 

Turning next to his active and public 
life, its full narration is encumbered by a 
like multifariousness of character and detail. 
As everything interested Bishop Wilber- 
force, so he could not help bearing a hand 
in whatever interested him, and the cir- 
cumstances in which he was placed brought 
him into contact with public business and 
public movements of every kind. He was 
not only a: Bishop with deepest sense of 
the responsibilities of his calling, but he 
had all the instincts and the powers of a 
statesman, and his position in the House 
of Lords called those powers and instincts 
into action, The atmosphere of public 
business was congenial to him, and the 
instant that he passed into it, hia nature 
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responded to it, No sooner did he take 
his seat in the House than there is an eager 
tone in his letters which tells of powers 
anticipating their full exercise. “You 
know how all such real business interests 
me,” is an expression which occurs in an 
account of one of his earliest debates which 
he attended after he became a Peer of Parlia- 
ment. Thus his public life falls at once 
into their discussions, the parliamentary 
and the ecclesiastical. But even on the 
ecclesiastical side, there is a difficulty about 
giving any one view of what he was and 
did, which calls to mind the complaint of 
the man who could not sce the wood for the 
trees. Bishop Wilberforce was indeed the 
most energetic of diocesan bishops, and 
had his ccclesiastical career been limited 
to his diocesan administration, the real 
greatness and largeness of mind and char- 
acter which it called forth would have 
demanded a biographer’s full powers for 








being so, His lot was cast in a period of 
intense activity and expansion in the 
Church’s work both at home and in the 
colonics, and it was not in his nature to 
escape being drawn to take an active part 
in almost cvery movement of his time. 
His life was not merely connected with, 
but it actually involves the history of the 
English and in great measure of the 
Colonial Church during his Episcopate. 
His Colonial Church correspondence was 
enormous, and to mention only two cx- 
amples, it may be stated that the letters he 
received on the subject of the troubles in 
the Church of South Africa and in Hono- 
Jutu can only be counted by hundreds. 
Almost everywhere his co-operation was 
desired, and he was ready to aid and work 
for all And as if this was not enough 
to absorb his restless energies, Bishop 
‘Wilberforce was also the most genial of 
companions, and of social powers almost 
if not altogether unrivalled. Few have 
ever surpassed him in keen sense of 
humour, in readiness of repartec, or in 
all that makes what the French call 
a rencontre, but for which no adequate 
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word can be found in English. Add to 
which that the sparkling wit and mar- 
vellous abundance of humorous narra- 
tive, which distinguished him were aided 
by a voice of wonderful richness and flexi- 
bility, and an unrivalied power of manner, 
80 that it too often happens that the fairest 
examples of these traits are too delicate to 
bear transplanting into the chilling air of 
a printed page. Here, however, as in so 
many ways, unfriendly criticism waited on 
his footsteps; but in more than one in- 
stance his diaries show how closely he 
watched himself, and how deliberately he 
accepted his position as a social favourite 
asa means of winning influence for good 
over those ‘whom otherwise he might never 
meet, and with whom he might never other- 
wise come to close quarters in persona! 
intercourse. Bishop Wilberforce was one 
of the fevy men who could pass easily and 
naturally \from the lightest topics to the 
gravest and most earnest conversation ; and 
he continually turned the former to account 
in paving the way for the latter. The 
number of letters addressed to him by 
persons who by this means had come to 
know him and 4 trust him, and who con- 
sulted him freely in conscquence, which 
were found among his papers after his 
death, prove that in a very large number of 
cascs the Bishop's view was justified by the 
event. Could anything like a collection 
of such letters have been made, there can 
be no doubt that Bishop Wilberforce would 
be known as the writer of Spiritual Letters 
in addition to having been called the 
“Bishop of Society.” The Bishop was an 
ardent lover of natural history, and it may 
be as well to state that his first and last 
contributions to the Quarterly Review were 
reviews of his friend Mr. King’s “ Ornitho- 
logical Rambles in Sussex,” and of his 
“ Autumn on the Spey.” The article on 
Darwin's“ Originof Species” in the Quarterly 
Review of 1860 was also his. The biographer 
alsomotes the Bishop's power of work. Sir 
Arthur Helps has somewhere said that 
genius itself may be said to consist in an 
infinite capacity of taking trouble, or words 
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‘to that effect, Allowing for the touch of 
paradox, which must affect all such sayings, 
there is this kernel of truth in the remark 
of which Bishop Wilberforce afforded a 
striking example. His devotional charac- 
ter was such (continues his biographer) as 
to surprise even his intimate friends by its 
depth and fervour. Apropos of his practice 
of writing letters in railway carriages, it 
may be told that having dated a letter so 
written: Rail. near Reading, the receiver, 
ignorant alike of his identity and of his 
habit, directed the reply as follows :— 


Near Reading. 
‘Nevertheless the letter was delivered with- 
ina post or two at the Bishop's London 
address in Eaton-place. The envelope 
was preserved for many years as an ex- 
ample of the perception of the officials of 
the Post-office. 

The Bishop’s life, remarks Canon Ash- 
‘well, was really adrama in three acts ; they 
were, first, the period ending with the 
Hampden Controversy of the close of 1847 
and the opening of 1848 ; next, the period 
from thence to the year 1860; lastly, the 
period from 1860 to the time of the ac- 
cident which closed his life in July, 1873- 
The earlier years, save only 1841, when 
‘occurred the great sorrow of his life, his 
wife's death, were years of sunshine and 
-of brightness, of cheerful, happy work, 
which failure had not tarnished nor oppo- 
sition embittered. They were years of 
growing powers, of ripening character, of 
striking popularity, and of rapid advance- 
ment. With the third year of his episco- 
pate all was changed; and the change 
affected his whole subsequent carcer. “He 
had been,” writes the Canon, “exactly two 
years a bishop when, in the storm which 
arose about the matter of Dr. Hampden, 
it seemed as if all the winds of hostility and 
misunderstanding, which had been held 
back from touching him in his previous 
career, were now let loose to burst upon 
him with accumulated force. From the 
-epoch of that unhappy controversy, Bishop 
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Wilberforce entered on 2 career of struggle 
His Court favour was gone; gradually, too, 
opposition gathered around him as one 
who favoured the unpopular school of the 
Oxford theology, and the very energy with 
which he discharged his diocesan duties 
called forth a resistance alike from those 
who disliked his activity, and from those 
who disapproved his opinions, which it took 
him years to meet and overcome. It is 
now more than half a generation since the 
diocese of Oxford “began to be pointed to 
as an example of a diocese in which peace 
and harmony were to be found, not as the 
concomitants of sloth and indifference, but in 
combination with vigorous spiritual life and 
activity. It was not thirty years ago when 
large and influential sections of the diocese 
banded themselves together to resist Bishop 
Wilberforce’s measures and Bishop Wilber- 
force's influence. Not long after the year 
1848 the tempest of hostility, which had 
raged against the comparatively small sec- 
tion of the Tractarian School, began to 
change into an opposition to all who held 
with what maybe termed High Churchviews 
in general. . . . In short, the whole 
period, from 1848 to 1860, was one during 
which his energies and his skill were largely 
taxed to overcome a diocesan opposition of 
@ most stubborn and tenacious character ; 
such, it should be added, as in the very first 
days of his episcopate could hardly have 
been anticipated. But the very opposition 
which he encountered, and the vigour with 
which he breasted the obloquy which fell 
upon him through his advocacy of a re- 
vived convocation, when taken together 
with the vigorous diocesan work which he 
carried out, had at least this result, that 
they taught Churchmen where to look fora 
leader whose grip of first principles was 
firm, and who not only had the courage of 
his convictions, but the capacity to give 
them effect. By the end of 1860 Bishop 
Wilberforce was undisputed master of his 
diocese. Of his chief opponents some had 
been conciliated, others removed by time 
or circumstance, while others withdrew from 


further strife.” 
- Ke 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 





» INDSOR CASTLE, Devon- 
shire House, Carlton House- 
terrace,and Harley-street 
were the centres of public 


The Earl of Beaconsficld’s 

6 Cabinct met for the last 
time on the 21st of April, and the same 
afternoon the noble Earl (accompanied 
by Mr. Montagu Corry—now Lord 
Rowton) procecded to Windsor to place 
the resignations of himself and colleagucs 
before her Majesty. In view of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s formal retirement from the leadcr- 
ship of the Liberal party six ycars ago, her 
Majesty deemed it right to apply in the 
first instance to the Marquis of Hartington, 
upon whom the dircction of the Opposition 
had fallen in the House of Commons. His 
Lordship lost no time in obeying her 
Majesty’s commands ; but it is plain that 
during his audicnce with the Queen on 
Thursday, April 22nd, the noble Lord, with 
characteristic straightforwardness, informed 
her Majesty that the country looked to 
Mr. Gladstone as the inevitable successor 
of Lord Beaconsfield. The same opinion 
was, no doubt, tendered to the Queen on 
the morrow by Earl Granville at the inter- 
view which the noble Earl and the Marquis 
of Hartington jointly held with her Majesty. 
Latein the afternoon of the following Friday 
Mr. Gladstone accordingly went to Windsor, 
an obedience to her Majesty’s summons 
The right hon. gentleman was warmly 

both in going and returning ; and 
the public Icarnt in the morning from the 
“ordinary channels of information” that 
Mr. Gladstone had consented to form a 
Liberal Administration, and had himsclf 
accepted the offices of First Lord of the 
‘Treasury and Chancellor of the Exchequer. 


interest during April, 1880." 


POI New frapstone MinistRY—PiFFicuttizs oF 
Serecrion—fuances, Fre. 


It was soon announced that Mr. Gladstone- 
had secured the co-operation of Earl 
Granville as Foreign Secretary, of the 
Marquis of Hartington as Secretary for 
India, of Lord Selborne as Lord Chancel- 
Yor, and of other of his colleagues in the 
Liberal Ministry of 1868-73. But the 
claims of the most prominent members of 
the Radical Wing had to be considered ; 
and the conciliation of leaders, who not 
unnaturally objected to be left out in the 
cold when their action contributed in no 
small degree tothe Liberal successes at the 
General Election, was the cause of some 
little delay. Hence it was not til] Tuesday 
that rd Beaconsfield delivered up the 
seals of officc to her Majesty ; and it was 
not until! Wednesday that his late col- 
leagues followed suit, and the new 
Ministers, with Mr. Gladstone at their head, 
were formally invested by the Queen with 
the insignia of office. The following were 
the earlicst appointments announced to an 
impatient and inquiring public :— 
Firgt Lord of the Treasury and ) Right Hon. W. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer Gladstone. 


Lord Chancellor . tora Seibome 
Lord President of the Council .. Earl Spencer. 
Lord Privy Seal .. Duke of Argyll. 


Scerstary of State for “Foreige | pan Granville, 


Secretary of State for India ‘Hotdogton, 


Secretary of State for the Home } Sir W.  Har- 
Department. court, 
of Kim- 


Secretary of State “for the} Hash 
‘Colonies berley. 


Secretary of State for War Rete vie 

Firat Lord of the Admiralty | FAS), of North- 

Chief Secretary for Ireland} Right Hon. Ww. 

Chancellor of the Duchy nat (a ht Hon. 

Lancaster Rite Bake. 
{The above ‘orm the Cabinet) 


RADICAL CLAIMS. 


Lord Chamberiain + . Earl of Kenmare. 

Lord High Steward =. Earl Sydney. 

‘Master of the Horse. Duke of West- 

* minster. 

Secretary to the Admiralty Mr. G. Shaw- 
Lefevre. 

Chief Commissioner of Works Right Hon. W. 
P. Adam. 


‘The Marquis of Ripon succeeded Lord Lytton 
an Governor-General of India. 


The stepping of Mr. Gladstone and the 
Liberal Ministry into the shoes of Lord 
Beaconsfield’s Administration, so to speak, 
was performed with habitual ease. But the 
absence of the new Cabinet Ministers from 
the House of Commons on the first days of 
thesession,held forth promise of nothingsave 
stereotyped formality for the occupation of 
budding legislators whose souls were in arms 
and eager for the fray. The programme 
laid down by Constitutional usage ordained 
that the new members should be called to 
the House of Lords to hcar her Majesty's 
Commission read ; that the Speaker should 
then be elected ; and writs issued for new 
elections to these seats rendered vacant by 
their holders' acceptance of office. There 
necessarily followed an adjournment till 
these fresh elections should be decided. 
As a matter of etiquette, Mr. Gladstone 
met with no opposition in Midlothian ; and 
opposition would be utterly hopeless in 
such a stronghold of Liberalism as Bir- 
mingham ; but the new Home Secretary, 
Sir William Harcourt, had to fight his 
battle o'er again in Oxford against Mr 
Hall, and this time suffered a mortifying 
defeat, a defeat with which bribery, it was 
subsequently proved, had much to do. 
Sir W. Harcourt ultimately found his way 
back into the House of Commons by means 
of Derby. Mr. Plimsoll had the magna- 
nimity to resign in his favour. 

The one difficulty in the formation of 
the Ministry was how to settle Radical 
claims. A ‘correspondent, as quoted by 
Mr, Saunders, thus describes the situation: 
“The formation of the new Cabinet is 
passing through a crisis. Sir Charies Dilke 
is the difficulty. There is a strong desire 
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felt among members who sit below the 
gangway, that the more advanced sections 
of the Liberal party should be represented 
by at least one or two seats in the Cabinet. 
Sir Charles Dilke, on being offered post of 
Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, gave 
expression to this desire’ He should be 
glad, he said, to serve under Lord Granville, 
but before giving his acquiescence, he 
should want’the decision of the chiefs as 
to the general formation of the Cabinet. 
Sir Charles Dilke, on being asked more 
closely to explain his views, spoke with 
considerate frankness and fairness, point- 
ing out that the Radical element in the 
House of Commons had, by the pressure 
of public opinion, become largely reinforced 
since the dissolution, and he mentioned 
the name of Mr. Chamberlain as one who 
might very fairly be udmitted to the Cabi- 
net as a representative of the two gentle- 
men sitting below the gangway. Mr. 
Gladstone, however, is averse to taking 
into his Cabinet men who have not held 
subordinate posts in the Administration, 
and who have, consequently, not received 
any kind of training fitting them to become 
heads of departments. Mr. Gladstone ad- 
mits that an exception was made in favour of 
Mr. Bright, but he answers this admission 
by pointing out that Mr. Bright was an 
exceptional man. The claims of Sir Charles 
Dilke and the constitutional objections 
raisedagainst their recognition by Mr. Glad- 
stone, have, therefore, developed what I 
heard freely described at the Reform Club 
this afternoon as a contretemps. Sir Charles 
Dilke has been very firm in the position 
which he has taken up, and the complica- 
tion from first to last has led to about a 
dozen conferences. This afternoon Mr. 
Chamberlain was taken to Lord Granville’s 
by Sir Charles Dilke, but up to that time 
no office of any kind had been offered to 
the hon. gentleman. The reports circulated 
last night and repeated to-day that he had 
heen offered and declined an Under-Secre- 
taryship, may, therefore, be dismissed as 
unfounded. The decision on the whole 
situation, which this afternoon was under- 
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stood to have entered the stage of com- 
promise, was awaited at the Reform Club 
with every manifestation of interest. In 
the Club were Mr. Bright, Mr. Goschen, 
Mr. Mundella, Mr. Peter Rylands, Mr. 
George Anderson, Mr. John Holmes, Sir 
Henry Havelock, Mr. A. E, Baxter, in- 
terested in the formation of the Cabinet 
and the fortunes of the Liberal party, but 
up to 6 o'clock nothing definite was known, 
and, as usual, the officials of the party were 
dumb.” However, the difficulty was got 
ever, and Mr. Chamberlain was admitted 
into the Cabinet, a great compliment to 
Birmingham in general and Mr.Chamberlain 
in particular. 
The composition of the new Ministry 
Jed to much comment. . 
The Times wrote :—“ The composition of 
a Ministry is a work of art and of mystery. 
It is necessary to know whom to reject and 
whom to choose, to neglect none while 
allowing super-eminence to none, to be firm 
without being arrogant, to balance opposing 
pretensions and opposing forces, to measure 
weight in council against dexterity in ad- 
ministration, and to remember that the 
composite body which is to be the end of 
80 much care and forethought must satisfy 
the tests of Parliamentary action as well as 
of popular approval. Even when the men 
are selected, the task of settling them in 
their places is apt to provoke multitudinous 
bickerings and jealousies. Mr. Gladstone 
must expect his turn of criticism, and it is 
perhaps not lighter to him because he has 
experienced it before. His first care evi- 
dently has been to construct a Cabinet 
which shail be in some measure a balance 
to himself. This is a consideration that 
was not always remembered by those who 
insisted that he must be the head of the 
new Ministry, Its justice & however, 
obvious. Had cither Lord Granville or 
Lord Hartington been finally charged with 
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Whig Prime Minister must necessarily 
choose some Radicals to associate with 
himself, Mr. Gladstone is free from this 
obligation. His duty has been just the 
counterpart of what would have been the 
duty of Lord Hartington. He is bound to 
reassure the Whigs. Hence it is that he 
has been drawn to call to his council men 
who will cause anxiety to none. If he is 
revolutionary himself, as is sometimes 
charged against him with more haste than 
accuracy, his chosen colleagues will restrain 
the ardour of his political temper. It is a 
practical question, to be tested by future 
experience, whether the moderating in- 
fluences thus accumulated within the‘ 
Cabinet niay not prove too strong for Mr. 
Gladstone himself to overcome. In such a 
case, external powers may come to his aid, 
and it is indeed true that the discontent 
of advanced sections within Parliament, 
preluding dissensions among the con- 
stituencies, is a main force in keeping 
Liberf] Governments along the line of 
advance. We are thus confronted with 
what is the standing problem of the 
Ministers of free States—to keep them- 
selves as nearly as possible at the centre of 
the moving mass of the community. It is 
dangerous when a cry is heard from pioneers 
without that they did not work in order to 
place in power a Government that lags 
behind. It is equally dangerous when the 
counter-complaint is muttered that Liberat 
majorities were not constituted to put all 
things in confusion.” 

In remarking upon the members of Mr. 
Gladstone’s Cabinet, the same paper, a day 
or two after, said :—" Out of the dozen or 
more members of whom Mr. Gladstone's 
Cabinet will be composed, the great ma- 
jority will be Liberals, or Whigs of the old 
type. Lord Selborne, the Duke of Argyll, 
Lord Granville, Lord Hartington, and Lord 
Northbrook are no more likely to counte- 


the duty of forming a Government, it would ‘nance extreme measures in domestic affairs 


have been his care to introduce into it a 
sufficient number of Liberals of a pio- 
nounced type to flavour what might other- 
wise be callod its aristocratic characte? A 


than in foreign policy. Mr. Forster, Mr. 
Childers, and Sir William Harcourt are 
also guarantees for the sympathy of the 
Cabinet with old traditions and moderate 
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views. In the presence of such a company 
of moderate men, Mr. Bright may be ex- 
pected to be as reasonable in urging the 
views characteristic of him as he was in the 
last Liberal Cabinet ; and even the admis- 
sion of a younger and more advanced 
Liberal to the circle need excite no anxiety. 
It has always been found the safest rule to 
disarm extreme sections of a party by 
admitting their representatives to the re- 
sponsibilities of office. A man can both 
think and say many things as an indepen- 
dent member which after a very short 
experience of affairs he finds can neither be 
said nor seriously thought ; and there is no 
effectual way of educating an aspiring and 
enthusiastic politician but that of submit- 
ting him to the trammels of actual business. 
A Radical on the one side, or an enthu- 
siastic Tory on the other, is like a young 
horse, innocent of reins, traces, and collars ; 
and as long as he is not in harness he can 
disport himself as he pleases. What he has 
to learn is that work can only be Gone in 
subordination to fixed conditions, and that 
whatever the destination he desires to attain, 
it can only be reached by the ordinary 
roads, of which many are often very heavy 
and out of order. It has often raised a 
laugh against agitators that they become 
quiet as soon as they are in office ; but the 
increase in sobriety is no reproach to them. 
It is one thing to complain of the way in 
which some one else is driving the coach, 
and a very different thing to drive it your- 
self, In any case it is a matter for con- 
gratulation that, Mr. Bright in the Cabinet, 
the advanced section of the Liberals will 
be sure to have their views effectively repre- 
sented, while at the same time they will be 
kept in due subordination to the experience 
and the traditions of the party. So far as the 
new Administration thus gives credentials 
in the balance of its composition for its 
general harmony with the previous policy 
of Liberal Administrations, it may be ex- 
pected that the exaggerated hopes and 
fears aroused on the Continent by the 
result of the elections will subside. There 
‘have been many changes of Administration 
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in England during the last fifty years, but 
the main course of English policy has 
remained the same; and the Continent 
will soon learn to look on the changes of 
men in English Ministerial life with as 
much equanimity as that with which they 
are contemplated by the great majority of 
Englishmen themselves. 

“The new Government therefore pro- 
mises to be a moderate one, while it will 
allow due play to the younger forces of the 
party. Of the appointments outside the 
Cabinet, the most remarkable is that of 
the Marquis of Ripon to be Governor- 
General of India. His previous experience 
qualifies him in some measure for this 
great post. From 1863 to 1866 he was 
Secretary for War, and in February of the 
latter year he succeeded Lord Halifax as 
Secretary of State for India. In the 
present case it is inevitable that the post 
of Viceroy of India should change hands 
simultaneously with a change of Ministry 
at home; but the example is novel, and 
it is not to be desired that it should become 
@ precedent." The appointment, in many 
quarters, gave great dissatisfaction. The 
Marquis was known to be a Roman Catho- 
lic. Converts and Protestants naturally 
felt a little anxious on the subject. By 
many it was considered that the appoint- 
ment was a mistake. 

In a little while it was announced that 
the Marquis of Lansdown, the representa~ 
tive of one of the old original Whig houses, 
had resigned on account of differences 
with Mr. Gladstone’s Ministry with respect 
to Irish affairs, when in the middle of the 
first session Mr. Forster had introduced a 
measure respecting Irish tenants and land- 
lords to which he could not give his assent. 
His lordship had been Indian Under- 
Secretary? and the measure which gave him 
so much offence was the Government Com- 
pensation for Disturbance (Ireland) Bill. 
Nevertheless, the Cabinet remained un- 
broken till the April of 1881, when it was 
guddenly announced that the Duke of 
Argyll had seceded from Ministers on 
acépunt of his dislike to portions of Mr. 
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Giadstone’s Land Bill. The blow was a 
heavy one, and created a great sensation at 
the time. The day after Mr. Gladstone 
had introduced his measure in the House 
of Lords, the Duke of Argyll (who occupied 
@ seat near the table) said :-—“ I have a few 
words to address to the House in the 
nature of a personal and, I am sorry to say, 
very painful explanation. I have resigned 
the office which I have held ih the Govern- 
ment of her Majesty, and that resignation 
has been accepted by the Queen. It is 
usual for a Minister under these circum- 
stances to give some explanation in Parlia- 
ment of the causes for the course which he 
‘nas taken, but there are some difficulties, 
and indeed insuperable difficulties, in the 
way of my giving on the present occasion 
any explanation which may be really satis- 
factory to your lordships or to mysclf. My 
difficulties with my colleagues concern, and 
concern only, the measure which is now 
before the other House of Parliament, and 
quite obviously it would be improper for 
me now and in your lordships’ Housc to 
enter upon a discussion of the measure. 
I can only therefore say in very general 
terms that whilst I approve and heartily 
support every measure which can reason- 
ably be taken to increase the number of the 
owners of the land in Irciand, I am opposed 
to measures which tend to destroy owner- 
ship altogether—by depriving it of the con- 
ditions which are necessary to the exercise 
of its functions, It has been one of the 
freat objects of the Liberal party for many 
years to get rid as mych as possible of 
those restrictions which constitute what 
is called limited ownership in land. My 
opinion is, that the scheme of the Govern- 
ment will tend to paralyse the ownership 
of land in Ireland, by placing it for ail 
times under new fetters and limitations 
under which it is not placed in any other 
civilised country in the world. Under this 
scheme neither the landlord nor the tenant 
will be owners. In Irciand the ownershi; 

of the land will be in commission or in 
abeyance. I regret this result as injurious 
to the agricultural industry of any courtry, 
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and especially injurious to a country in the 
condition of Ireland. I am not able to 
this opinion or to defend it now ; 
but I trust at least it will be recognised by 
your lordships as an opinion which repre- 
sents an objection fundamental in its 
character and affecting more or less directly 
several leading proposals of the Govern- 
ment. Holding the opinions I have indi- 
cated of the Government scheme, I feel I 
cannot as an honest man be responsible 
for recommending the scheme as a whole 
to the adoption of Parliament. Under 
these circumstances, I have only further 
to say that I have taken this step with the 
deepest regret on account of the separation 
it makes between myself and my noble 
friends near me, and especially the separa 
tion it makes between myself and my right 
hon. friend at the head of the Government. 
{have had the honour of a close political 
connection with my right hon. friend for 
the long period of twenty-nine years, during 
which it has been a connection of ever 
increasing affection and respect. Nothing 
but an absolute sense of public duty 
in relation to a question of immense and 
far-reaching consequences could have com- 
pelled me to take the step which I now 
most reluctantly communicate to your 
lordships.” 

Questioned on the subject in the House 
of Commons on the same evening, Mr. 
Gladstone replied :—* With the deepest con- 
cern, alike personal and political, I have to 
say it is true that the Duke of Argyll has 
resigned office. It is also true that the 
cause of his resignation has reference to 
the Land Bill. I ought not to let it be 
implied that it is to the whole of the Land 
Bill. There are portions, and very impor- 
tant portions of the Land Bill, with regard 
to which the Duke of Argyll is quite at one 
with his colleagues, but there are other 
portions of it which he regards as vital in 
connection with his known opinions, and 
which he deems open to objection such as 
to require his resignation.” 

‘Commenting on the fact, the Dasly News 
nextobserves :-— The Dukeof Argyll made 
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a statement last night in the House of 
Lords of the motives which have led to 
his resignation. ‘The substance of what 
he said makes it clear that he could not act 
otherwise than he has done. The manner 
of it will increase the regret with which his 
colleagues lose his advice and assistance, 
and the country sees itself deprived of his 
services. Different as the political and 
ecclesiastical training of Mr. Gladstone and 
the Duke of Argyll has been, the two men 
possess in common intellects richly culti- 
vated by studies lying outside the ordinary 
range of politics and a high ethical standard 
of public action. The Duke of Argyll.spoke 
last night of the ever-increasing affection 
and respect with which many years of 
political association have inspired him for 
the Prime Minister. While declining to 
enter into a discussion of the Irish Land 
Bill, he indicated the grounds of his dissent 
from its provisions. They appear to us to 
show a misapprehension of the problem to 
be solved, and of the historic conditions of 
Irish society, which cannot be left out of 
view in any attempt tosolveit. The Duke 
of Argyll’s mind seems to be overridden by 
a theory of landlord autocracy at variance 
even with the doctrine of English law, 
which does not allow of absolute ownership 
of the land, but only of tenancies of dif- 
ferent sorts and interests variously defined. 
He seems to think that Mr. Gladstone's 
Bill creates a joint proprietorship between 
the Irish landlord and the Irish tenant. 
Mr. Gladstone demurs to the phrase and 
doctrine, in our opinion without sufficient 
reason. What his Bill does is to recognise 
an already existing joint ownership. It 
does not expropriate the landlord, but 
interposes to prevent the landlord from 
further expropriation of the tenant. It 
recognises that status, rather than contract, 
is the basis on which the land system of 
Ireland rests, and provides a tribunal for 
adjudicating on the various rights and 
interests springing out of the status of the 
occupant of the soil and that of the land- 
sord, {[t proceeds on the basis of existing 
facts, instead of setting them aside in a 
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revolutionary and pseudo-economic manner, 
and preserves that historic and social con- 
tinuity which the Duke of Argyll would. 
rashly break.” 

‘The comments of the Press as to the 
resignation of the Duke and the appoint- 
ment of his successor were mostly conceived. 
in a similar strain. 

The Daily News says:—“We have 
already expressed our deep regret that, on 
grounds of unquestionable validity, the 
Duke of Argyll should have been com- 
pelled to withdraw from the Cabinet, Satis- 
faction will, off the whole, be felt with Mr. 
Gladstone’s choice of a successor. Lord 
Carlingford will not bring to the Cabinet 
the increase of popular influence which 
Mr. Fawcett or Sir Charles Dilke might 
have imparted. He will not carry quite the 
parliamentary weight of Lord Derby. But 
the new Privy Seal is an expert in the 
particular subject which will for the next 
few months occupy most of the time and 
attention of Parliament. He knows Ire- 
land well, and has been Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant, As Mr. Chichester 
Fortescue he gave greater assistance to Mr. 
Gladstone than any other of his colleagues 
in the framing and passing of the Land 
Act of 1870. He is understood to have 
had the principal share in framing the 
excellent Report on the Irish land laws 
which is signed by the minority of the 
Duke of Richmond’s Commission. Such 
experience and such qualifications, aided 
by a conciliatory demeanour and consider- 
able capacity for business, cannot but be 
invaluable in the conduct of a comprehen- 
sive and complicated measure through a 
hostile and prejudiced Assembly. 

“The Right Hon. Chichester Samuel 
Parkinson-Fortescue, Lord Carlingford, who 
has accepted the office of Lord Privy Seal, 
in the place of his Grace the Duke of 
Argyll, is not new to official life, having 
held a seat in Mr. Gladstone's previous 
Cabinet as President of the Board of Trade. 
He is the younger son of the late Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Chichester Fortescue, by 
hie-marriage with Martha, daughter of the 
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late Mr. Samuel Meade Hobson, and 
brother of Lord Clermont. He was born 
in January, 1823, and was educated at 
Eton and Christ Church, Oxford, where he 
obtained first-class honours in the classical 
schools in Michaelmas Term, 1844, and 
subsequently gained the Chancellor's prize 
for an English essay.'. In 1847 he entered 
Parliament in the Liberal interest, as one 
-of the members for. the county of Louth, 
and held that scat down to the gencral 
election of 1874, when he was defeated, 
and was forthwith raised to the Peerage. 
He was successively a Lord of the Treasury, 
Under-Scerctary of State for the Colonies, 
Chicf Secretary for Ircland, and President 
of the Board of Trade. Ilis lordship is 
Lord Licutenant of Essex, 2 deputy lieu- 
tenant for the county of Louth, and a 
magistrate for Somerset. In 1863 he as- 
sumed the name of Parkinson, and in the 
same ycar married Frances Elizabeth 
Anne, daughter of the late Mr. John 
Braham, and widow of George Edward, 
seventh Earl Waldegrave, but was left a 
widower in 1879. 

The Jreeman's Journal declared that the 
resignation of a Whig Ministcr on account 
of the Bill is a distinct testimony in its 
favour to the Irish people. The Duke of 
Argyl's character is not one of to-day or 
yesterday, He is well known in the maga- 
zines as a doctrinairc, He is well known 
in his own country as a depopulator. He 
and his like may be made cats’-paws by the 
combined landlords to mutilate the Bill, 
Let them beware. They did that once 
too often in 1870. Let th in be not Bour- 
bons. Let them Icarn something. They 
have a great, a splendid opportunity. In 
other countries there would be a revolution. 
Thanks to the unapproached personal in- 
fluence and ascendancy of intellect of Mr. 
‘Gladstone, there is law. We will not in- 
dulge in eulogium upon the statcsman. 
Our part is rather that of critic. But we 
cannot, it is not in educated human nature 
to forbear a tribute to the great old mah 
who, by sheer breadth of view, liberality of 


sentiment, superiority of knowledge, And | ing 
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power of expression, is enabled to lead 
captive national and class prejudice, and 
not only induce the English aristocrat to 
do justice to the Mayo cottier, but inspire 
the gentleman with a heartfelt sympathy 
in the plight of the peasant.” 

We have already referred to the fact 
that there was early a change in the 
personnel of the new Government. In 
December, Mr. Leonard St Courtney, 
M.P., was appointed to be Parliamentary 
Under-Secretary of the Home Office, in 
the room of Mr. Arthur W. Peel, resigned 
en account of ill health, In 188% there 
was again a little alteration in the con- 
stitution of the Administration, Mr. Shaw- 
Lefevre wa’ appointed First Commissioner 
of Public Works, and the Secretaryship of 
the Admiralty, thus vacated, was accepted 
by Mr. Trevelyan. “Both these appoint- 
ments,” says the Times, “will give general 
satisfaction, and ons of them will be re- 
garded as not a little significant at the 
present moment. Mr. Shaw-Lefevre has 
made himself the special champion of what 
are called the Bright clauses of the Act of 
1870. His promotion to Commissioner of 
Works gives hie. a place of greater pro- 
minence in the Government, and enables 
him to devote a larger share of attention to 
matters not immediately belonging to his 
own department. The return of Mr, 
Trevelyan to official life, and to the depart- 
ment of State in which he formerly served, 
will also be cordially welcomed ; nor will 
the satisfaction be slight, that a brilliant 
success in literature has not extinguished 
the political ambition of the nephew and 
biographer of Macaulay.” The Daily 
News remarked “that the appointment of 
Mr. Shaw-Lefevre was probably made in 
view of the coming Irish legislation. Mr. 
Shaw-Lefevre will consequently be in a 
position to give the Government valuable 
help in legislation on the Irish Land 


question. In the light of Mr. Lefevre's 
publi views on the question of the 
Irish Land, his appointment is of excellent 


avgury for the completion of the pend- 
Land Bill. In the discussion of the 
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subject he will be able to speak with the 
authority which complete knowledge of 
the whole question gives. His successor 
in the Secretaryship to the Admiralty, 
‘combines 


Mr, Trevelyan literature with 
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“Gladstone & Co. on succeeding to the 
business carried on during the last six 
years by Beaconsfield & Co. (Unlimited), 
in Downing-street, the Guildhall (City 
Branch), Constantinople, Afghanistan, the 





politics, and his selection will be regarded 
‘with general satisfaction.” 

Punck issued the business prospectus of 
the New Firm as follows, in the shape of a 
card — é 


Cape, Egypt, and the Metropolitan Music- 
halis, have the pleasure of announcing to 
their numerous friends and supporters, in 
all parts of the country, that the stock for 
home consumption, which under their pre- 
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decessors was allowed to fall too low, will 
shortly be replenished with a choice and 
varied assortment of articles suited to the 
growing wants of the times. Several novel- 
ties are in active preparation, and will be 
offered to public notice at the proper 
season. 

“In the Foreign Department Gladstone 
& Co. have been fortunate enough to secure 
the co-operation of a Manager of great tact, 
ability, and experience, whose instructions 
to the Representatives of the House in 
every quarter of the world are confidently 
expected to produce prosperous results, 
and favourably to affect the future Divi- 
dends of the Firm, 

“A lot of Berlin-work still on hand. 
Must be cleared off within a very short 
period, without further notice. 

“A new Agent has been appointed at 
Constantinople. All orders received by 
him will secure immediate attention,and will 
be executed with vigour and promptitude. 

“Colonial Produce of a superior quality. 

“The Indian Department will be under 
fresh and improved management. The 
Cashier's Branch will be remodelled. 

“Gladstone & Co. have the gratification 
of announcing that the Senior Partner has 
consented to undertake the Book-keeping 
Department. His vast knowledge and long 
experience may be accepted as a sufficicnt 
fuarantce that all liabilities wilt be met as 
they become duc ; the Deficits will not be 
mistaken for Surpluses; and that in 
making-up Balance Sheets, items of some 
millions in amount will not be omitted 
from the Accounts. 

“As Large Land Agents, Gladstone & 
Co. hope to give satisfaction to their various 
supporters and clients. 

“Although extensive law-stationers,Glad- 
atone & Co.'s law will be anything but 
stationary. 

“Farmers and Agriculturists may rely 
on their commissions recciving early and 
careful attention. 

“Shipping Orders executed with skill 
and dispatch. é 

“ Schools dealt with on liberal terms. 
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“The Undertaking Department will be 
at once rendered “complete in all its 
branches. (Communications to be ad- 
dressed to ‘O. M.’ on the Premises.) ¢ 

“Gladstone & Co. feel that it is almost 
superfluous to mention their large stock 
of Scotch fabrics, all warranted to wear 
well, not to shrink, to resist any amount of 
pressure, and to keep their colours. They 
can also point with unqualified satisfaction 
to a most useful and important consign- 
ment of Welsh manufacture. Some samples 
of ‘Irish’ can also be strongly recom- 
mended. 

“ Gladstone & Co. solicit a renewed trial 
of their Ba}lot Apparatus, 

“Gladstone & Co. cannot refrain from 
drawing attention to their Birmingham and 
Sheffield goods, and also to an unusually 
fine example of Chelsea ware. 

“For further particulars, see Bills, which. 
will shortly be issued. 

“10%0 12, Downing-street, S. W., 

“ « May, 1880.” 


In the middle of May a-mecting of the 
prominent members of the Conservative 
party was held to consider the position of 
affairs in the political world. It was called 
by the Earl of Beaconsfield, and met at 
Bridgewater House, and was attended by 
at least 450 members of the two Houses. 
One or two unreliable reports of the meet- 
ing appeared in the newspapers, but the 
fact was, it was strictly private. It trans- 
pired, however, that speeches were made 
by the Earl of Beaconsfield, who advocated 
the organisation of the working classes in 
a Conservative spirit—whatever that might 
mean. Such choice spirits as the Duke 
of Buccleugh and Sir Robert Peel also ad- 
dressed the company, as did also Earl 
Carnarvon—a man of a very different class 
indeed ; one who may claim to be like Lord 
Beaconsfield—a statesman. Practically, we 
may take it the meeting had little effect. 
At that time the only course open for the 
Conservatives was to wait the course of 
events, to trust in Providence, and keep 
their powder dry. 





APPEARANCE 


The new Parliament was opened on 
April 29, 1880, and in their eagerness to 
be present most of the Members put in an 
appearance long before the appointed hour. 
The first ex-Minister to arrive was Mr. 
Gibson ; and presently Sir William Dyke 
was discovered standing at the bar survey- 
ing the crowded House in a familiar atti- 
tude. Avoiding the crush, ex-Ministers 
«ame in quietly from behind the Speaker's 
chair, and were apparently in the highest 
possible spirits. Sir Stafford Northcote 
and Lord Sandon settling themselves in 
their new places, laughed like schoolboys 
whose task is done, and who see the next 
class called up for examination. |In addition 
to Sir Charles Dilke, Lord Frederick 
Cavendish, Mr. Grant Duff, Mr. Shaw- 
Lefevre, and Mr. John McLaren sat on the 
‘Treasury Bench. At the end, near the 
gangway, sat Mr. Alderman Cotton, Mr. 
R.N. Fowler, and Mr. Alderman Lawrence, 
three of the Members for the City. This 
seat is claimed of right on certain occasions 
in honourable recollection of the time when 
the City of London gave shelter to the 
five Members whom Charles I. would have 
arrested, Mr. Goschen, long a habitat of 
one or other of the front benches, took up 
a position on the third bench behind. Of 
other ex-Ministers, such as Mr. Stansfeld 
and Mr, Hibbert, it must be reported that 
they took positions below the gangway. 
Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen, shortly to be 
made a Peer, finding no seat below avail- 
able, took refuge in the gallery. There was 
nota large muster of Irish Members, and, as 
far as the arrangements of the House made 
it possible, they took diametrically opposite 
courses. Mr. O'Connell and Mr. Finigan, 
ignoring so trifling a circumstance as a 
change in the position of English parties, 
returned to their old seats below the gang- 
way, on the left of the Speaker. Major 
‘Nolan, Mr. Mitchell Henry, and half-a- 
dozen others, crossed over with the Liberal 
party. Amongst new Members recognised 
were Mr. Slag, who, in succeeding to Sir 
‘Thomas Bazley’s constituency, has also 
elaimed the reversion of his seat; Mr, 
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‘Woodhall, who at the late election at Stoke 
occupied the position held by Dr. Kenealy 
in 1875; Mr. Broadhurst, whom the Daily 
News described as an honourable addition 
to the number of working-men’s represen- 
tatives; Mr. Firth, the would-be reformer 
of the corporation, who won a seat at Chel- 
sea; and Mr, Bradlaugh, who, if a stranger 
in the House, was but too well known in con- 
nection with’the Hall of Science and other 
hhead-quarters of shallow materialism and 
advanced democracy, undoubtedly to look 
at physically and intellectually an able man,. 
and a man very dear to his admirers. 

“ At ten minutes to two,” writes the Daily 
ews reporter, “Mr. Brand slowly made his 
way through the throng that now com- 
pletely covered the floor. The right hon. 
gentleman was instantly recognised in his. 
disguise of morning dress, with a spotted 
blue-and-white neckerchief, and many 
hands were held out to welcome him. Mr. 
Brand, in accordance with immemorial 
custom, seated himself at the corner bench 
below the gangway, availing himself of 
the rare opportunity of indicating political 
predilection by choosing the Ministerial 
side. When re-elected in 1874, Mr. Brand 
sat on the corresponding seat on the 
opposite side of the House. A few minutes 
after two a messenger informed the 
Sergeant-at-Arms of the approach of Black 
Rod. Captain Gosset did all that was 
possible to clear the passage, but succeeded 
only in making a narrow lane in the crowd, 
into which Black Rod presently walked. 
He did not attempt to approach the table, 
where, indeed, he had no errand, there 
being neither mace in view nor Speaker 
in the chair, Mindful of the fact that 
the House of Commons was not yet 
duly constituted, Black Rod, while courte- 
ously bowing right and left, colloquially 
addressed hon. members as ‘Gentlemen, 
and invited them to proceed to the House 
of Lords to hear the Royal Commission 
read. Speedily giving up the haif-essayed 

effort to retire backward, Black Rod made 
the best of his way out of the House. At 
this stage in the non-existence of a Speaker, 
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Sir Erskine May presided, though without 
the privilege of opening his mouth He 
now rose, and, taking a wand jn his hand, 
left the House, followed by/a@ somewhat 
tumultuous procession. * 

“The scene in the couse of Lords 
seemed all the duller ‘contrast with the 
excitement that filled the other House. 
Not more than a score of peers were 
present, and scarcely as man} ladies, re- 
latives of peeps, had availed themselves of 
the privilege of being seated within the 
House, “The front Ministerial bench was 
absopdtcly empty, though it was presently 
disgfovercd that among the five cloaked 

reson the bench before the woolsack 
‘were Lord Granville, Lord Selborne, the 
Duke of Argyll, Lord Northbrook, and 
Lord Sydney. The commission appoint- 
ing these peers to act in her Majesty’s 
name having been rcad, Lord Selborne ob- 
served that the Lords Commissioners ‘had 
it in hand to let you know that as soon as 
the Members of both Houses have been 
sworn, the cause of her Majesty’s calling 
this Parliament will be declared.’ In the 
meantime the Lord Chancellor, in her 
Majesty’s name, bade the gentlemen of 
the House of Commons repair to their own 
House, and there clect some proper person 
to be their Speaker, returning on the 
morrow to present such person for her 
Majesty’s approval. 

“The first part of this instruction was 
promptly obeyed. On returning to the 
House of Commons, Sir Thomas Acland 
having caught Sir Erskine May’s finger— 
an the ceremonial of yesterday the clerk at 
the table mutely indicates with outstretched 
finger the member who is to speak—pro- 
ceeded to propose the re-election of Mr. 
Brand. ‘This was seconded from the other 
side of the House, and was approved amid 
general cheering, though it may be noted 
that the question was not formally put 
from the table. Rising from the corner 
seat below the gangway, the Speaker, in, 
an address admirably conceived and de- 
livered with great dignity, expressed bjs 
sense of the honour for the third time done 
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him by the House of Commons. Mr, 
O'Donnell having announced his full ap- 
proval of the proceedings, the mover and 
seconder of the resolution approached the 
Speaker and ted him to the chair. Be- 
fore seating himself the Speaker repeated 
in a single sentence the expression of his 
appreciation of the honour done him; 
which, said he, amid renewed cheering, re- 
sumed the position he has so long held to 
the advantage of the House of Commons, 
Lord Frederick Cavendish, as representing 
the Government, added to the compliments 
already uttered, and they were further 
supplemented by Sir Stafford Northcote, 
whose persqnal popularity was testified to 
when, on rising, he was greeted with cheers 
not less Joud from the Liberal benches than 
from those on which his political friends 
sit.” The House straightway adjourned 
till next day, when the Speaker presented 
himself for the anticipated approval of her 
Majesty, and the swearing in of members 
commenced. 

Out of doors there was little to note 
besides the assemblage of*a pretty large 
crowd. The character of that crowd can be 
best indicated from the fact that the man 
whom it most delighted to honour was 
Mr. Charles Bradlaugh, as he drove up in 
ahansome cab. There were a few hostile 
sounds, but these were drowned in the 
plaudits to which Mr. Gladstone bowed 
his acknowledgment. Opposite the en- 
trance to the House of Lords the scene 
was less exciting. The first important 
arrival was that of Lord Selborne. He 
was followed soon after by Lord Sydney 
and Lord Hatherley. The recognition by 
the group of spectators of the Duke of 
Argyll, was indicated by salutations which 
the Lard Privy Seal acknowledged by 
raising his hat. By the time the House of 
Commons had adjourned the people in 
waiting had been reduced in numbers to 
the size of a large group, who took up 2 
position opposite the carriage-drive. These 
took pleasure in recognising public men 
or members with whom they personally 
happened to be acquainted, as these 
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members passed ont, but no noteworthy 

incident occurred to mark the close of the 

first day’s sitting of the New Parliament 
Tae following was the Queen’s speech :— 


“My Lorps AND GENTLEMEN,—I avail 
myself of the earliest opportunity of meet- 
ing you after the recent General Election, 
and the arrangements required upon a 
change of Administration. 

“ The cordial relations which I hold with 
all the other Powers of Europe will, I trust, 
enable me to promote, in concert with 
them, the early and complete fulfilment 
of the Treaty of Berlin with respect to 
effectual reforms and equal laws in Turkey, 
as well as to such territorial Questions as 
have not yet been settled in conformity 
with the provisions of that Treaty. I regard 
such a fulfilment as essential for the avoid- 
ance of further complications in the East. 
In accordance with this view, I have 
deemed it expedient to dispatch an Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary to the Court of the 
Sultan. 

“On the last occasion of my addressing 
you, I expressed my hope that the measures 
adopted in Afghanistan would lead to a 
speedy settlement of that country. Since 
that period the gallantry of my troops has 
continued to be conspicuous, and the 
labours of my Government in India have 
been unremitting. But I have to lament 
that the end in view has not yet been 
attained. My efforts will, however, be 
unceasingly directed towards the pacifica- 
tion of Afghanistan, and towards the estab- 
lishment of such institutions as may be 
found best fitted to secure the independence 
of its people, and to restore their friendly 
relations with my Indian Empire. 

“The condition of Indian Finance, as it 
has recently been made known to me, has 
required my special attention. I have 
directed that you shall be supplied with the 
fullestinformation upon this weighty subject. 

“I invite your careful notice to the im- 
portant questions of policy connected with 
the future of South Africa, I b-vw con- 
tinued to commend tp the favourable con- 
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sideration of the authorities, and of the 
people in the various settlements, the pro- 
ject of Confederation. In maintaining my 
supremacy over the Transvaal, with its 
diversified population, I desire both to 
make provision for the security of the indi- 
genous races, and to extend to the European 
settlers institutions based on large and 
liberal principles of self-government. 

“GENTLEMEN OF THE HOUSE OF Com- 
MONS,—I notice with satisfaction that the 
imports and exports of the country, as well 
as other signs, indicate some revival in trade. 
But the depression, which has lately been 
perceived in the revenue, continues without 
abatement. The estimates of income 
which were laid before the last Parliament 
were framed with moderation, but the 
time which has since elapsed exhibits no 
promise that they will be exceeded. 

“The annual estimates of charge, so far 
as they have not been already voted, will 
be promptly laid before you. 

“My Lorps AND GENTLEMEN,—The 
late season of the year at which you com- 
mence your labours will, I fear, seriously 
abridge the time available for useful legis- 
lation, but I make no doubt that you will 
studiously turn it to the best account. 

“The Peace Preservation Act for Ireland 
expires on the Ist June. You will not be 
asked to renew it. My desire to avoid the 
evils of exceptional legislation in abridg- 
ment of liberty would not induce me to 
forego in any degree the performance of 
the first duty of every Government in pro- 
viding for the security of life and property. 
But, while determined to fulfil this sacred 
obligation, I am persuaded that the loyalty 
and good sense of my Irish subjects will 
justify me in relying on the provisions of 
the ordinary law, firmly administered, for 
the maintenance of peace and order. 

“ The provisions enacted before the disso- 
lution of the late Parliament, for the miti- 
gation of distress in Ireland, have been 
serviceable for that important end. The 
*question of the sufficiency of the advances 
already authorised by Parliament is under 
my consideration. 
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“A measure will at an early day be sub- 
‘mitted to you for putting an end to the 
-controversies which have arisen with respect 
to burials in churchyards and cemeteries, 

“It will be necessary to ask you to renew 
the Act for secret voting. 

“ Among the chief subjects which will be 
“brought under your notice, as time may 
permit, will be Bills for giving more effec- 
tual protection to the occupiers of land 
.against injury from ground game, for deter- 
mining on a just principle the liabilities of 
vemployers for accidents sustained by work- 
men, and for the extension of the borough 
franchise in Ireland. 

“These and all your labours I heartily 
«commend to the blessing of God.” 


It is interesting to note how, in this new 
“Government, Mr. Gladstone, in spite of 
advancing years, of accumulated labours, 
of occasional impediments arising from ill- 
ness and other matters, remained actually as 
well as virtually the head. Mr. Disracli hav- 
ing passed into the Upper House, there to 
give his auditors a specimen of the style 
of Milton, Mr. Gladstone in the New Par- 
liament may be said to have reigned with 
undisputed power, and to have been more 
thanever, by hisgenius and labour, supreme. 
Even in the Session of 1881, when advanc- 
ing years and labours did somewhat tell 
-on the Prime Minister, he did an amount of 
work, and absorbed an amount of public at- 
tention, which might seem almost incredible 
did we not know the real facts of the case. 

In the spring of 1881, one of the daily 
papers wrote of Mr. Gladstone as follows :— 
“ A kindly restriction has been lately placed 
upon his hours of attendance in the House. 

He has been induced when debates run 
far into the morning to vacate his seat at 
a comparatively early hour, and leave the 
leadership of the House to Lord Hart- 
ington. Only, however, at a comparatively 
early hour could he be prevailed upon to 
quit each night the scene of his active work, 
Many men much younger than Mr. Glad- 
stone would regard it as the extreme of 
hardship to be compelled, even for thtee 
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nights in the week, to sit up as late as the 
hour which was fixed as a wholesome 
period for his early retirement. Yet with 
all this work and fatigue the Prime 
Minister has not shown during this Session 
any diminution whatever in his capacity 
for intellectual labour and for Parliamentary 
debate. One only sign is given that years 
and the stress of work have somewhat told 
upon him. A man must as his years go 
on show the touches of the hand of Time 
in one way or another, and Mr. Gladstone’s 
voice has undoubtedly for the last year or 
two, and perhaps especially for the last 
Session, given signs of fatigue, It showed 
these signs all the more because it was 
long so marvellous an organ. The more 
full and delicate the voice of a great singer, 
the sooner it shows an evidence of decay. 
Certain delicate shades of tone and feeling, 
which are absent altogether even from an 
ordinarily fine voice, make the special 
charm of such a singer, and these first 
succumib to the influence of years, Thus 
in many a case the greater singer signals 
the setting in of decay more readily than 
his inferior would do. It has been some- 
thing like this with Mr. Gladstone. During 
the last Session or two his voice is no 
longer so clear, so subtle, and so pene- 
trating, so casily heard in the remotest 
gallery or nook of the House of Commons 
as it long used to be. It was only, indeed, 
during the last year or two when this 
change came to be noticed, and the wonder 
is that a voice subjected to so much 
constant strain and labour should have 
held out so long without any diminution 
even in the fineness of its fine qualities. 
But except for this slight evidence of 
physical falling away, Mr. Gladstone as a 
debater is the same now that he was ten or 
twenty years ago. He rises with the same 
readiness to his task whatever it be. He 
shows the same marvellous power of com- 
prehending a whole subject within the 
exact proportions of time and of eloquence 
which he can fairly give to it in any debate. 
He is as skilled as ever to seize on the 
smallest details in the argument of his 
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adversary which opens an opportunity for 
his reply and his retort. He is still like 
one of the knights in the old days, so easy 
of ferce and quick of eye that in the 
fiercest interchange of thrusts he could spy 
out some small opening, some juncture, 
some weak spot in the armour of his ad- 
versary, and direct the sword-point there. 
“In some of the debates of this Session 
Mr. Gladstone has displayed an impassioned 
rhetorical power not inferior to that of his 
best days. ‘When replying, for example, 
to the ubiquitous Mr. Parnell, he rose to 
a height of stirring eloquence such as not 
‘even he, perhaps, had exceeded before. In 
“the debate on one of the clauses of the 
Protection Bill, which referred t6 the privi- 
leges of members of Parliament, he spoke 
-with consummate grace and easy force and 
precision of argument. He has kept his 
supremacy over the House with as much 
ase and certainty as though he were still 
in the very prime of life. We hear of 
promised orators now and then, as We hear 
of new tenors who are to take the long- 
vacant place of, Mario; but the orators 
come and pass away as the promised tenor 
does, and we find Mr. Gladstone still oc- 
cupying his unrivalled position on the 
political stage. There are other men even 
still in Parliament who can make great 
speeches. There is one man who has per- 
haps on certain occasions made even 
greater speeches than Mr. Gladstone. Mr. 
Bright has at some striking periods of his 
career risen probably to a height of 
eloquence beyond even that which Mr. 
Gladstone has touched. But Mr. Bright 
asa Parliamentary debater not alone does 
not compare with Mr. Gladstone, but has 
never even attempted to do the same kind 
of work A critic has laid down that no 
speaker who always speaks well can be an 
orator of the highest kind, because oratory 
depends so much on the mood, the inspira- 
tion of the subject, the inspiration supplied 
Dy the audience. But it must be said of 
Mr. Gladstone that he is a great orator 
who, if he is not always equal, is always 
able tocompel the admigation of those who 
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listen tohim. ven a day or two's absence 
of Mr. Gladstone from his place in Parlia- 
ment must strike the House of Commons 
with a sense of chill and of dimness.” 

‘The Lords Commissioners who read the 
Royal Speech were the Lord Chancellor, 
Earl Sydney, the Earl of Cork, Earl 
Spencer, and the Earl of Kenmare. In the 
House of Peers the address to the Crown 
was moved bf the Earl of Elgin, seconded 
by Lord Sandhurst, and after a debate in 
which the Duke of Marlborough, Earl 
Spencer, Lord Beaconsfield, and Lord 
Granville took part, it was carried without 
opposition. In the House of Commons 
the address was moved .by Mr. Albert 
Gray and seconded by Mr, Hugh Mason, 
An amendment was proposed by Mr. 
O'Connor Power, and seconded by Mr. 
Richard Power, declaring that the im- 
portant and pressing question of the 
position of occupiers and cultivators of the 
land in Ireland deserves the most serious 
and immediate attention of her Majesty's 
Government with a view to the introduc- 
tion of such legislation as will secure to 
those classes the legitimate fruits of their 
industry. This was rejected, however, by 
300 to 47, and the address was agreed to. 

Mr. Gladstone’s speech in the course of 
the debate was long and exhaustive with 
respect to the amendment. He said :—" The 
charge of the hon. member for Mayo was 
that the programme was meagre, and that 
the legislation for Ireland wasof a hand- 
to-mouth character.” Mr, Gladstone con- 
tinued :—“ I doubt the precise accuracy of 
that description. In the ‘meagre pro- 
gramme’ such as it is, there is announced a 
measure for the extension of the electoral 
franchise in the cities and towns of Ireland 
which was from yearto yearearnestly pressed 
upon the date Parliament by those with 
whom the hon. gentleman most sympathises, 
It received the universal support of the 
Liberal party, then in a minority ; but, 
unfortunately, from year to year it was 
rejected by the determined opposition of 
those who then constituted the majority. 
The hos. gentleman does less than justice 
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to a still earlier Parliament if he describes 
the Irish Land Act as hand-to-mouth legis- 
lation. It seems to me impossible, whether 
that Act be desctibed by friends or foes, 
to give to it such a character as that which 
the honourable member assigns. It is quite 
evident that the Irish Land Act, whether 
a wise measure or not, whether a safe 
measure or not, whether a sufficient 
measure or not—and upon ‘hone of those 
questions do i think ,this an appropriate 
occasion for me to deliver a definitive 
opinion—was a measure involving the 
adoption of principles of legislation to 
which in many respects we were unac- 
customed—principles of legislation which 
unquestionably we should have hesitated 
to introduce into England or Scotland, 
and which nothing but the very strong 
necessity of the case warranted us in advis- 
ing Parliament to accept, or warranted 
Parliament in accepting. However that 
may be, the hon. member now calls upon 
us to declare in the words of the amend- 
ment that the further amendment of the 
irish Land Act demands our scrious and 
immediate consideration. He calls upon 
the Government as well as the House 
to be parties to that declaration. Is 
that, I ask him, under the circumstances 
reasonable ? Only twenty days have elapsed 
since I had the honour of receiving from 
her Majesty a commission to form a 
Government. Does the hon. member 
really belicve—is his estimate of the cha- 
racter of the land question in Ireland such 
as to lead him to think that it would have 
been just or wise on the part of an Admin- 
istration which has not existed as an 
Administration for more than ten days, 
and which he knows very well has been 
called upon during those ten days to 
address itself to a series of the inost urgent 
and difficult problems connected with our 
relations beyond sea—does he think it 
would have been possible for us so to 
acquaint ourselves with the whole of the 
difficult subject on which he now calls for 
a@ declaration as to be in a position to 
give the pledge implied in the amend- 
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ment? He appears to think it wa: 
our duty to adopt this course because ht 
assigns to the question of land tenure ir 
Ireland an importance apparently net only 
overshadowing but almost absorbing tha 
of every other question. Is that a rationa 
view under the circumstances? Is it no 
our duty before we give any pledge as tc 
further legislation generally affecting thi 
tenure of land in Ireland to ascertain wha 
is the nature of the case which should cal 
for such legislation, and what is the natur 
of the provisions by which that legislatior 
should be made? Is it not our duty tc 
consider how far the recent distress anc 
difficulty in Ireland has been the growth o 
temporary circumstances which a happie: 
course of the seasons may perhaps in i 
great degree set aside, and how far i 
indicates any necessity of the character t 
which he has referred? He thinks ap 
parently that it is the duty of the Govern 
ment in this country to set forth in th 
Speech of the Sovereign a list of the mos’ 
important questions awaiting the attentiot 
of Parliament. I speak with great respec 
when I venture to inform him that that i: 
not a principle on which the Queen’s Speect 
ought to be framed. It must necessar’* 
be framed, if it is to follow the rules 
prudence and of practice, not with a vier 
setting forth ali the greatest questi 
which may demand the attention of I 
liament, but with the view to sett: 
forth those questions in regard to whi 
there is reasonable expectation that 
tention in the actual sessicn to wh 
alone the Speech has reference may * 
called. That is the principle upon whi 
we have gone. We have not sought 
excite any sanguine expectations as 
legislation during the present session 1 
are aware, unfortunately, of the fact, th : 
instead of commencing in the first week 
February we commence on the 20th - 
May, when a very small portion indeed of thy 
ordinary and necessarily sessional busines: 
has been transacted, and when the time ai 
our disposal is exceedingly limited. Unde: 
those circumstances the programme which 
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the hon. member for Mayo calls 2 meagre 
programme, I entreat him in a more 
favourable mood to be satisfied to call a 
modest programme ; and in case we should 
be able to obtain the judgment of Parlia- 
ment on the measures enumerated in the 
Speech, together of course with other 
measures less salient in character, I for my 
part shall be very glad to think that so 
small a fraction of a session hall not have 
been passed without something being done. 
It may be convenient if I say, in answer to 
a remark made earlier in the evening, that 
fo notice has been given in this House of 
the introduction of the Burials Bill, because 
being anxious to economise the time of 
Parliament, and as far as possible to keep 
oth Houses simultaneously at work, we 
do not abandon that idea, which must be 
finally disposed of in a few days, that it 
may be more convenient, and that time will 
be economised in this, if we should be able 
to present the Burials Bill to the notice of 
the House of Lords.” 

Turning to the question of foreign polit ics 
Mr. Gladstone said, with regard to the 
remarks of Sir Stafford Northcote :—“ He 
has accepted with readiness and with 
gladness the manner in which we have 
advised the Sovereign to Jay stress upon 
the execution of the Treaty of Berlin. 
He is perfectly aware, first of all, that that 
treaty never was described in terms of 
gencral censure by my noble friend who is 
near me, by myself, or by others, in the 
last House of Parliament; but, whatever 
opinion we might have held as to some 
changes which were made in the Treaty of 
San Stefano, or as to the course which was. 
taken by the representatives of Great 
Britain in the difficult discussions which 
preceded the discussion of the treaty, we 
never dissembled the fact, but, Gn the con- 
trary, were glad to acknowledge and pro- 
claim it, that great things for human 
happiness and for the relief of human 
misery received therein the sanction of 
united Europe. Even had it not been go 
we should have been bound to respect an in- 
strument taking the place of in i 
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law, but we had no difficulty in conforming, 
as my right hon. friend uses the expression 
to established facts; and it would have 
been our duty to conform to the Treaty of 
Berlin even had we been less sensible that 
many great and desirable changes had been 
secured under the very highest authority 
they could receive, namely, the united 
authority of the Great Powers of Europe, 
My right hon. friend finds no serious diffi- 
culty in his way until he comes to the 
words that, in accordance with the views 
expressed in the prior paragraphs, her 
Majesty has deemed it expedient to send 
an Ambassador Extraordinary to the Court 
of the Sultan. In the announcement of’ 
that intention, my right hon, friend finds 
cause for some anxiety, and, at all events, 
for some curiosity. He supposes that it 
must indicate very grave intentions of a 
very novel character, and he at the same 
time described it, if I understood him 
rightly, as a very novel and unusual step. 
Now, the step of appointing an ambassador 
extraordinary, or a special ambassador— 
for I am not at all aware that there is any 
distinction between the two—is not quite 
so unusual as it appears to be supposed, for 
only two years have elapsed since that very 
same step was adopted by the late Govern- 
ment, and, I presume, on grounds by no 
means otherwise than analogous to the 
grounds on which we have now proceeded. 
Sir Henry Elliot was the Ambassador 
of England at Constantinople. In that 
capacity he had acted till Lord Salis- 
bury sat in the Conference held in that 
city. Circumstances made the Government 
believe that after the Conference concluded 
it would be possible for them to carry on 
their important communications with Con- 
stantinople, at any rate for a time, through 
another channel Sir Henry Elliot received 
leave of absence, and Sir H. Layard was 
sent to Constantinople as special ambassa- 
dor. Iam not aware whether there be any 
recognised distinction between that phrase 
and a phrase which has been employed in 
the other case, and, substantially, 1 believe 
the measure to be one of the same character. 
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At any rate, there is no difficulty whatever 
in responding to the questions which have 
‘been put by the leader of the Opposition. 
He asks with regard to the powers of the 
ambassador, whether the special ambassa- 
dor carries with him any powers other than 
those which attach to an ordinary ambassa- 
dor. He asks what is meant by putting 
pressure on the Porte, and there he makes 
her Majesty’s Government responsible for 
an expression used by my right hon. friend 
the mover of the Address. I have no 
hesitation in accepting that expression, 
although I might not have to adopt every 
phrase used by one who has that difficult 
duty to discharge. I will take an explana- 
tion from the speech of the late Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer himself, for the 
late Chancellor of the Exchequer, in his 
description of the circumstances under 
which he advised our recognition of the 
Treaty of Berlin as the strong point of 
foreign policy. He said that the .great 
‘Treaty of Berlin is an international instru- 
ment executed by the Powers of Europe, 
giving us the right of insisting upon its 
stipulations being carried out. That is 
what is meant by putting pressure upon the 
Porte, and really, in justice to my right hon. 
friend, the words ‘put pressure’ might be 
struck out, using the word ‘insist’ I need 
not say, therefore, that there is nothing in 
the employment of phrases that warrants 
the indication of proceedings which are 
unusual; and, with respect to the use of 
force, to which reference was made in the 
speech of the leader of the Opposition, he 
may rest assured that her Majesty's Go- 
vernment are a great deal too conscious of 
the gravity of the results involved in such 
.n idea to come to any conclusion of that 
kind, or to entertain any questions of that 
hind, except when they are in possession of 
all the circumstances which may move their 
conduct in a given case, and are able to 
appreciate them as they deserve. I re~ 
member that shortly after the conference at 
Constantinople, Lord Salisbury, in the 
House of Lords, I thinic before he became 
Foreign Minister, said, With great truth, 
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that while he did not set down as an im- 
possibility the use of force in any given 
case, yet spoke of it as one of the gravest 
questions that could possibly arise for the 
consideration of statesmen, and evidently 
as a thing which nothing short of the 
grossest incapacity and a temper involved 
to the point of insanity could resort to with- 
out the strongest justification. If I am, 
what is the special purpose with which my 
right hon. friend Mr. Goschen has been 
selected to undertake this arduous mission? 
I will proceed briefly to reply. He is 
aware of the Circular Despatch by Lord 
Granville to the Powers of Europe upon 
the subject of what the Government think 
to be the necessity of urging the prompt 
fulfilment of the unfulfilled stipulations of 
the Treaty of Berlin. I may say that it 
would not be possible that that despatch 
should be laid upon the table until it had 
its natural fruit, which I expect to follow 
in a very brief period in the adoption by 
the several Powers of a vicw conformable 
to that which I expressed when the idca 
which we have broached has received the 
authority and the sanction and concurrence 
of the concerted European Powers. ‘Then 
Parliament will be able to appreciate it, 
and of course papers will be laid on the 
table. But, sir, it does not itself explain, I 
fully admit, the mission of the Ambassador 
Extraordinary. But it does not, on the 
other hand, require that I should make any 
undue demand on hon. gentlemen when I 
ask them to consider what a great advan- 
tage it is that we should at this moment be 
represented at the Porte by a statesman 
with whom, for all the years of his life, we 
have been in intimate and confidential com- 
munication, and with whom on the whole 
of the facings of this great Eastern Question 
we are in the most complete concurrence. 
It is not possible to convey through Sir 
Henry Layard, though he is a most able 
man, and certainly anxious to do his duty 
in giving effect to the views of the Govern- 
ment, such an impression and such 2 com- 
pleto and comprehensive knowledge of the 
views*of the Government as, even without 
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specific instructions, would have becn 
carried by Mr. Goschen. However, he will 
carry specific instructions, and we are con~ 
vinced that his mission will greatly tend to 
the clearing away of that misapprehension 
between the Porte and the British Govern- 
ment from which, as we think, considerable 
inconvenience has arisen. There are two 
practical questions evidently requiring, 
critical as they now are, that they should 
be treated by some ong who is not mercly 
in an official sense, but in the strictest 
manner, the representative of the views of 
the Government—onc relates to the fron- 
ticr of Greece, which undoubtedly is an 
urgent question—and the other, which I 
regret to say, if not greater, is still more 
urgent, is the question relating to the 
southern fronticr of Montencgro. That 
question is in a state so critical, that we 
are not absolutely secure even of the main- 
tenance of pcacc, It is complicated by a 
varicty of difficultics, and we fecl the 
greatest anxicty with regard to it, and we 
have taken all the means in our power to 
promote its rapid solution on the basis of 
the European concert. But unquestionably 
in matters so delicate we shall feel that 
we have the greatest advantage in being 
represented by a gentleman who has gone 
from our side, and who, without any dis- 
paragement of our official representative, 
must be able to convey to the Porte the 
views on which we are prepared to act 
with far greater accuracy and complete- 
ness than could be done by any person in 
different circumstances.” 

As to Turkey, Mr. Gladstone con- 
tinucd :—* We have obtained rights of sole 
interference in Turkey, which rights, I have 
no doubt, her Majesty’s late Government 
intended to apply simply for the benefit of 
the subjects of Turkey, and, therefore, for 
the benefit of the Government of Turkey— 
do not let it be supposed that I am charg- 
ing any other intention—but I do not 
doubt at all that as a matter of fact the 
Government of Turkey have been led to 
attach to that convention more or less the 
idea and apprehension that it is intended 
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to establish a basis on which England may 
invade and impair their rights of sovereignty 
in Asia. Well, that misapprehension is 
one which I think it most desirable to re- 
move. We do not desire to see foreign 
influences established in Turkey ; we desire 
to see the obligations of Turkey carefully 
and faithfully fulfilled, and fulfilled under 
the high sanction of European authority ; 
but separate foreign influences, the in- 
fluence of this Power or of that Power, we 
regard as the sure and fertile source of 
jealousy, of disunion, aye, even of more 
acute mischief, possibly of disturbance and 
bloodshed. We, whatever our historical 
opinions may be, have no desire—-I have 
never expressed a desire—to reduce the 
geographical limits within which the 
supremacy of the Sultan of Turkey re- 
mains. I may speak of myself, because I 
have been supposed to be a representative 
of extreme opinions ; but I never proposed 
the abolition of the authority of the Sultan, 
either *as Suzerain or as Sultan, in any 
part of his dominions. I proposed un- 
doubtedly that Turkish, administration 
should cease in certain provinces—and it 
has ceased there ; but I believe, if we could 
solve the difficult problem of establishing a 
relation between the Sultan and his sub- 
jects conducive to and consistent with the 
full development of their prosperity, with 
the enjoyment of local liberties, and with 
the control of their strictly local affairs, 
then that supremacy of the Sultan may 
even come to play a useful part in the 
exclusion of other influences from abroad, 
from whatever quarter derived, which would 
lead to rivalry, jealousy, and possibly 
hostility. I hope that, in what I have said, 
I have shown sufficiently to the House 
that these are matters with regard to which 
we might very well desire that, both with a 
view to a more amicable and satisfactory 
conduct of our relations with, and to the 
better condition of the population of 
Turkey, and to the welfare of the Turkish 
Government itself, we might obviate all 
risk of a recurrence ot the mischier which 
has followed from the prevalence of illusions- 
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“in that country, and might lay the founda- 
tions of our future intercourse in a perfectly 
«clear apprehension of the views entertained 
on tlie one side and on the other. It was 
“stated, I think, by the late Prime Minister, 
in the last speech he delivered in his place 
before the dissolution, that he viewed the 
state of Europe as critical I should 
certainly not be justified in denying that; 
if I am to look at certain questions and to 
-consider them locally, the state of those 
questions is eminently critical. Neither do 
I deny that the mismanagement of those 
‘local questions might give them a wider 
character, and might warrant such a 
description of the condition of, Europe at 
Jarge. But setting aside those contingencies, 
which I hope may be avoided, I trust we 
are not in a condition which calls for the 
employment of such an epithet. The 
reason why I think we may take a view 
by some shades more favourable is this: 
“Undoubtedly we have very grave matters 
to deal with in Europe, matters graver 
still elsewhere, but we know that there is a 
great instrument placed in the hands of 
civilised mankind—namely, the consent of 
the Great Powers for beneficial purposes ; 
and we are entitled to believe that that 
consent, that harmony at the present 
moment exists. So far as we know, there 
are no developed signs of difference of 
views, There have been signs which have 
Ied to the inference of jealousy, but those 
signs have not been confirmed by such 
experiences as we have had. On the con- 
trary, the assurances which have reached 
us from every quarter are in their nature 
satisfactory assurances. It will be our 
most sacred duty and constant effort to 
amaintain the state of harmonious feeling 
among the Powers by declining to give in 
‘to the slightest indication of separate aims 
or schemes on the part of any onc.” 

Afghanistan was then touched on, Mr. 
‘Gladstone declaring that the Government 
were anxious to reduce the responsibilitics 
-which they had incurred by the march into 
that quarter, and it was the same with 
wegard to the Transvaal. 


In the early part of the session Mr. 
Gladstone made an extra Parliamentary 
speech, which deserves to be recorded, on 
the occasion of an address by the 
Liberals of Middlesex to Mr. Herbert 
Gladstone, who had so nobly contested the 
county. The meeting was held in Her 
Majesty's Opera House, on June 2nd, 
under the Presidency of the Hon. W. E. 
Forster, M.P., and amongst those present 
was the Prime Minister, who, coming in 
some time after the meeting had com- 
menced, was very heartily cheered, and 
whose approach was indicated to the meet- 
ing by the loud cheers which were heard 
from the crowd in the street. Every part 
of the auditorium was crowded, and there 
were many ladics in the audience. In 
introducing the son, Mr. Forster thus spoke 
of the father :—-“I see considerable reason 
why thc people of England should be 
grateful to him, and I am glad he is not 
here for a few minutes ; for I do not know 
that he would have liked me to have said 
here in his presence the few words I am 
about to say. His self-denial, his willing- 
ness to sacrifice himself for his country, 
could scarcely under any circumstances be 
shown more than by what he does as Prime 
Minister. I want to give you a reason 
which I do not think the public is aware of. 
‘You know how intensely Mr. Gladstone 
takes up any question in which he is in- 
terested. It is no weariness to him, so 
happily constituted is he, to spend his 
energies to carry out anything he has at 
heart, busy as he is at this moment. I 
have sometimes thought, such is his happy 
nature, that his relaxation from over-ex- 
hausting work on the one hand is te turn 
to over-exhausting work on the other. 
‘The Prime Minister has to look after every- 
thing that comes before Parliament ; but 
there is no man, however all-grasping be 
his sympathies and his knowledge, that can 
feel interested upon all the subjects that 
come before the House of Commons; and 
yet the Prime Minister is obliged to attend 
to them, and to take a Iead in the manage- 
ment of the House whenever they are 
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brought forward. Though he does not 
show any weariness or distaste to the work, 
I cannot but feel that at his age and after 
his services it is a wonderful performance.” 
‘The address having been read by Mr. 
Gurney Sheppard and presented by him to 
Mr. Herbert Gladstone, and acknowledged 
by him, Mr, Gladstone, who was reccived 
with loud and prolonged cheering, the 
whole of the vast assembly rising and 
waving hats and handkerchicfs, said :— 
“Mr. Forster, Ladies arid Gentlemen,—Sir, 
these walls commonly resound to a vocal 
melody and harmony with which I fear we 
cannot vie; but I think that, so far as 
moral harmony is concerned, we may 
challenge even this building to match or 
to surpass the mecting that I have the 
honour to address, I shall not, sir, as I 
trust, break in any respect the concert 
which prevails, if I’ proceed to say that I 
came here, not for the purposc of receiving 
the kind congratulations that you have 
given me, but I came here for a different 
object, and for a purpose that it is now my 
first duty to fulfil, It was not to receive 
your acknowledgments, grateful as they 
are tome, for any former or present labours, 
but it was to render the acknowledgments 
which arc so eminently duc from me to 
you for your conduct to a member of my 
family. When I received, sir, the request 
to attend this meeting, I felt, that whatever 
might be the demands upon my time and 
strength, yet that requcst must be acceded 
to, and that demand at all events must be 
met. It was a duty which I could not 
prevail upon mysclf, had I attempted it, to 
forego to take some public opportunity of 
rendcring from the bottom of my heart my 
warmest acknowledgments to you, sir, who 
sit in the chair, to the great and important 
mecting which I have the honour to 
address, and to the Liberal constituency of 
Middicsex at large. For I do not think 
that a more gencrous act was ever done by 
a body so great and so diversified than in 
the choice of one who at that time was 
perfectly untried to become the organ of 
their feclings and opinior3, the champion 
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of their interests and their principles on the 
great and trying occasion of the election 
through which the country lately passed. 
Jt was, gentlemen, a bold and generous 
experiment, for which all who bear my 
name and belong to the circle of my family 
are bound to thank you in no formal way, 
but in the most hearty and most earnest 
sense. I rejoice to think that that experi- 
ment, bold as it was, has not been to you 
er to others wholly unsatisfactory in its 
results ; that the confidence which you so 
generously bestowed proved itself in the 
issue to have been bestowed not upon 
an unworthy person, So far as you 
are concerned, I know you do not 
regret the ‘effort that you made—that, on 
the contrary, you regard it as the natural 
and sufficient stimulus to further efforts 
upon your part to renew the struggle that 
you intended to renew, in which for a 
moment you were baffled, and which you 
hope to renew with larger means, with 
brighter hopes, and with confident expecta- 
tion of success, For, ladics and gentlemen, 
we shall be much disappointed—I may say’, 
on the part of my right hon. friend in the 
chair and myself, as well as I believe most 
of you—we shall be much disappointed if 
this Parliament, should it be permitted to 
attain anything like the natural average of 
Parliamentary life, if this Parliament should 
dissolve without having secured to you that 
extension of the county suffrage which, had 
it been granted before the late election in 
Middlesex, would on that occasion have 
achieved a very different result. Having 
then, sir,so far as words can attain the end, 
expressed to youbriefly, but I hopegratefully, 
feelings which will forever remain engraven 
on our hearts, I proceed from thanking you 
to discharge a duty to you which I should 
not come here to undertake, but which now 
I cannot avoid. I proceed to thank you 
for the congratulations that you have been 
pleased to give me. You have been good 
enough to refer to circumstances attending 
the election in Midlothian. And it is, 
gentlemen, to me a most gratifying remem~- 
brance that on this occasion—this critical 
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‘and most important occasion—there was a 
secret but a powerful sympathy which 
appeared to govern these two metropolitan 
counties, which enabled them to exercise 
no small influence on the general result of 
the election. I do not speak of the speeches 
delivered in Midlothian by myself or any 
other person, but I speak of acts done, and 
the way they have been done, by the con- 
stituency itself, Let me tell you how that 
election was conducted. It was conducted 
mainly and almost entirely by the voluntary 
action of the electors themselves. It was 
not a troop of paid canvassers that went 
forth to prepare returns agreeable to their 
employers, and ready to satisfy those em- 
ployers that they were worthy of their pay. 
It was by the independent exertion of the 
county, through the official representatives of 
the county, cach in his own separate parish ; 
and through every one of those official 
representatives making returns to me, I 
was able to form a basis on which I was 
enabled to accept their flattering proposal. 
‘These returns were not returns of promises 
they had obtained, for they had not gone 
toworry men into any declaration, but they 
were derived from the known principles of 
the electors of the parish, and showed the re- 
sults which, founding our views on the opin- 
ions of these electors, we might anticipate. 
Gentlemen, I will venture to say this was a 
worthy and an honourable manner of con- 
ducting any election, Now let us look at 
the election and the results. Our oppo- 
nents, with their army of paid canvassers, 
were perfectly persuaded, until a few hours 
before the election, that we were a defeated 
party; and whenever they took occasion, 
las to do them justice they often did, to 
support their opinions in the practical form 
of a wager, they bet odds against the indi- 
vidual who is now addressing you, For 
the paid canvassers had told them, and per- 
suaded them, that they had 1,700 promises ; 
and undoubtedly, had they been in the 
possession of those promises, we must have 
appeared on the declaration of the poll in a 
position wedid notwish to occupy. Butwhile 
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Dalkeith, our supporters—my supporters 
—made no such sanguine estimates. In the 
month of January, 1879, they announced to 
me that I could poll 1,568 votes; and I 
polled 1,579. On the other side, where paid 
canvassers had announced 1,700,they potled 
not 1,700, but 1,368. I only quote this as you 
have made it a subject of reference, and to 
show the world the manner in which, by an 
enlightened constituency, an election ought 
to be carried on. And, gentlemen, from 
Midlothian it was possible that you derived 
the first suggestion of the choice of my son 
to be your candidate. The sound which 
went forth from that county was echoed in 
this county, and from the two it rever- 
berated throughout the land, and was felt, 
I believe, among the powerful operative 
causes which Ied to the great triumph of 
the Liberal party. Gentlemen, you go 
beyond this, and by the resolution you 
express your satisfaction that I am once 
more at the head of a Liberal Administra- 
tion. I rejoice that that fact conveys to 
your mind sentiments of satisfaction, which, 
so far as J am able to discern from your 
demeanour, docs not appear to be greatly 
alloyed with misgiving or mistrust. On 
my part, on the part, I may say, of my 
right hon. friend in the chair, and ‘alJ our 
colleagues, it is a mixed feeling with which 
we have undertaken the burden and the 
duty, and with which we have come to the 
enjoyment of the honour and the privi- 
lege, all of which are alike involved in the 
assumption of the cares of office in this 
great country. It would be absurd, it 
would be no title to your confidence, it 
would be a title, on the contrary, rather to 
suspicion, if not to disapproval, if those 
who accept office for the administration 
of the affairs of this great Empire, and 
especially at 2 period so remarkable as that 
in which we now are, could address them- 
selves to a task so exacting and so formid- 
able without a grave sense of their own 
inadequacy to meet its call without a trust 
that their efforts would be judged with great 
indulgence, without a fecling that in much 
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by the principles of the law and the con- 
stitution to the people of the country, they 
know how to assert that which they be- 
lieve to be true, and to vindicate for them- 
selves those self-governing powers which 
lie at the root of our institutions. And 
now only one word more. We have 
had a short experience of the present 
Parliament. The country has had too 
little time to judge of its temper, its com- 
position, or its acts. J would not invite 
you to a premature conclusion, but I must 
say that in the first place,on account of 
the prevalence of Liberal opinions within 
its borders, and, in the second place, on 
account of all that we can see of its 
general temper, I rejoice in the election of 
that Parliament. There are, indeed, I regret 
to say, many—some of them are upon this 
platform—whom I could have wished to 
see included upon this roll, who 1 hope will 
ere long add themselves to that assembly ; 
but already, gentlemen, we are able to say 
that much of high character, much of great 
ability, much of refinement, of knowledge, 
and last, not least, much of youthful pro- 
misc, has been added to the benches of this 
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Parliament ; and it is my belief, so far as 
experience permits a judgment to be 
formed, that when it has done its work it 
will stand in advantageous comparison with 
that which preceded it, and that those who 
record its carcer will be enabled to state 
that it was a wise and patriotic Parliament, 
devoted from first to last to the faithful 
conduct of the great affairs of a people con- 
stantly growing in power, in attainment, in 
knowledge, and in virtue. 

“In conclusion, I beg to thank you 
with all my heart, ladies and gentlemen, 
for the honour which you have done to me 
personally, but in my last words I desire to , 
fall back ypon the tenor of my first words, 
and revert to that particular purpose with 
which I came among you——that of assuring 
you that neither I nor those who are most 
nearly connected with me, can ever, during 
what remains to us of life, forget the kind- 
ness, the generous kindness, the unbounded 
confidence which has been bestowed upon 
my son, and which has added a joy to our 
lives, than which nothing that has ever 
occurred in my public experience has been 
more lively or will be more permanent.” 
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CHAPTER XXXVIIL 


Parliament ar Worx—Tue Parnes Bir anv Me 
Jue Pupcer—Jus Puriars Pi anv 
JRisH Pzarscation. 


HE new Parliament was 
opened by Commission on 
Tuesday, April 29th. The 
first business of the House 
was the election of a Speaker, 
to which office Mr. Brand 
was elected without opposi- 
tion, The choice of the Commons, as a 
matter of course, received the formal ap- 
probation of the Crown. As usual, the 
House met for several days in succession, 
in accordance with custom, for the swearing 
in of new members, and the issue of new 
writs for the seats which had been vacated 
by ministers accepting office under the 
Crown,and bydouble returns. The business, 
generally purely*a matter of form, received 
an extraordinary interest from the position 
taken up by Mr. Bradlaugh, one of the 
members for Northampton. Mr. Charles 
Bradlaugh, the gentleman in question, had 
attained considerable notoriety out of doors 
as the head of a body of infidels, who 
met at a “Hall of Science,” in London, 
for the purpose of extending and strength- 
ening the infidelity which more or less is 
to be found amongst the workmen of our 
great citics. As a lecturer he was widely 
known. Also, he was the editor of a journal 
entirely devoted to his purposes. For a 
long time he had been ambitious of a seat 
in Parliament, and had made two or three 
efforts to get returned as M.P. for North- 
ampton, to the horror of most of its respect- 
able inhabitants. Hitherto the only result 
of his efforts had been to create a split in 
the Liberal party, and consequently to let 
in a Tory. At the general election it was 
felt that it was less desirable to keep Mr. 
Bradlaugh out than to let a Tory in ; and 
accordingly Mr. Bradlasgh was successful, 
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and had the honour of adding M.P. to his 
mame. The Conservatives were exceed- 
ingly scandalised, and it was much to be 
doubted whether Mr. Gladstone himself 
was excessively vain of his new ally. 

On the Thursday of the swearing in 
Mr. Bradlaugh—a very great man in his 
own estimation and in that of his friends— 
presented himself with a written claim to 
be allowed to make a solemn affirmation 
or declaration of allegiance instead of 
taking the oath. Being permitted to state 
on what grounds he made this claim, he 
did so as follows :—*I have only to submit 
that the Parliamentary Oaths Act, 1866, 
gives the right to every person to affirm, 
for the time being permitted by law to 
make that affirmation. Iam sucha person ; 
and under the Evidence Further Amend- 
ment Act, 1869, and the Evidence Amend- 
ment Act, 1870, I have repeatedly for 
nine years past affirmed in the highest 
Court of Adjudicature in this realm. I 
am ready to make the declaration or 
affirmation of allegiance.” The novelty of 
the case took everybody by surprise. 
The Speaker determined to decline to 
decide the question by giving Mr. Brad- 
Jaugh the oath to take, and left the House 
to determine in what way they would act 
in the matter. Lord Cavendish, represent- 
ing the Government in the absence of its 
leading members, moved the appointment 
of a Select Committce to consider and 
report their opinion on the construction o. 
the statutes upon which Mr. Bradlaugh 
founded his claim. The Committce were 
not appointed to consider whether he 
ought to be allowed to affirm in all the 
circumstances; they had only to consider 
whesher it was within the meaning of the 
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statutes that he should te allowed to affirm. 
There was some skirmishing over Lord 
F. Cavendish’s proposal, but it was sup- 
ported by Sir Stafford Northcote, and on 
Monday, the 3rd of May, the House agrecd 
to the appointment of a Committee on the 
11th, when the motion was made that the 
Committee should consist of nineteen 
members. Sir H. Drummond Wolff moved 
the previous question, arguing that the 
motion for a Sclect Committee to inquire 
into Parliamentary oaths, at that par- 
ticular stage of the constitution of the 
House, was unprecedented and irregular, 
and was, if not an infringement, at any rate 
an invasion of the royal prerogative. The 
ground taken by Sir H. Drummond Wolff 
at this stage was purcly technical; he 
argued that the Queen’s Speech declaring 
the cause of the summoning of Parliament 
was the true commencement of business. 
The House had met to constitute itself, 
and for the issuing of new writs. The 
Commons had becn informed in the name 
of the Queen that when this business was 
completed they were to adjourn for a short 
recess, and that they would be made ac- 
quainted on their return with the reasons 
that had called them together. Till the 
Speech declaring these had been read to 
them, it was an infringement or an evasion 
of the Constitution to appoint a Sclect 
Committee. He also went on to hint that 
it was to oblige the Member for North- 
ampton that the Government were acting 
with such prccipitancy, The Attorney- 
General defended the action of Govern- 
ment. The question of Mr. Bradlaugh’s 
admission arose out of the business which 
they had been compelled to undertake, 
namely, the taking of the oath. Sir John 
Holker agreed with the Attorney-Gencral 
that it was quite competent to transact 
any business that was incident to the 
taking of the oath. Sir Hardinge Giffard 
took the same view. In the course of the 
debate, Mr. Gorst and Mr. O’Donnell sup- 
ported Sir H, D. Wolff against the Icaders 
of the Conservatives and the Home Rulers, 
and this was the origin, or at any raté the 
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first appearance of the Fourth Party, as 
they came to be called. The appointment 
of the Committce was carried by 171 
against 74. By a majority of one, the 
Sclect Committee rejected Mr, Bradlaugh's 
claim. 

On the 2tst, Mr. Bradlaugh presented 
himself at the table of the House to be 
sworn. Sir H. Drummond Wolff interposed 
to object, and Mr. Bradlaugh was there- 
fore ordered to withdraw till the objection 
had been heard and decided on the ground 
stated by Sir Drummond H. Wolff, and the 
resolution which he then moved was that 
Mr. Bradlaugh had previously claimed the 
right of making an affirmation, referring te 
certain statutes, and that the presiding 
judge at a trial, acting under these statutes, 
had been satisfied that an oath would have 
no binding effect on his conscience. By 
the Common Law of England, Sir H. D. 
Wolff argucd an atheist was not entitled 
to take an oath, That Mr. Bradlaugh was 
an atheist he showed by quoting from a 
book in which he had described himself 
as a propagandist of atheism. He referred 
also to Mr. Bradlaugh’s own admission in 
his letter to the papers. “Is the House,” 
he asked, “to allow that formality now to be 
gone through which the hon. member him- 
self allows will be a formality and nothing 
more?” The motion was seconded by Mr, 
Alderman Fowler, who presented a petition, 
influentially signed by London merchants 
and bankers, praying that no alteration 
should be made in the laws and customs of 
this realm for the purpose of enabling one 
who denied the existence of a God to sit in 
Parliament. 

But what, asked Mr. Gladstone, was the 
law and custom of this realm? To decide 
that difficult and delicate question, he 
moved the appointment of a Select Com- 
mittee. The question immediately raised 
was, not whether atheists should or should 
not be excluded from the House of Com- 
mons. That was a political and constitu- 
tional question. The House might, if it 
chose, pass a resolution that Mr. Glad- 
stone, on the ground of atheism, or on the 
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ground of his political opinions, be ex- 
cluded from the House of Commons as not 
being in a condition to fulfil his duty. 
But the question here raised was not one 
of directly excluding him from the House, 
but of interfering to prevent him taking 
the oath. Was the House competent to 
do this? The obligation of taking the oath 
before taking his seat was not an obliga- 
tion imposed by the House of Commons 
alone, but was a statutory obligation. Mr. 
Bradlaugh presented himself in fulfilment 
of a duty imposed by statute. If he took 
the oath in a manner or under circum- 
stances not acquitting him of that statutory 
‘duty, he was open to prosecution, and to 
penalties recoverable in the courts of 
justice. But if the House interfered to 
prevent him from fulfilling his statutory 
duty, would they be acting within their 
competence? In dealing with statutory 
subject-matter, the House was treading upon 
delicate ground, liable at every step to have 
its proceedings questioned, and therefore 
Mr. Gladstone proposed to refer the ques- 
tion of the competence of the House toa 
Select Committee. Such a course, how- 
‘ever, was distasteful to the Opposition. 
Amidst vociferous cheers from his own 
side, Mr. Gibson maintaincd that the House 
was in a position at once to decide against 
Mr, Bradlaugh’s claim, and did not need 
the assistance of a Select Committee. If 
Mr. Bradiaugh had presented himself in 
the crowd of members, he might have taken 
the oath without any observation; but by 
refusing in the first place to take the oath, 
he had thrown the responsibility upon 
them. “Could they allow him to ignore all 
that, and to come up as if nothing had 
happened? If he had taken the oath after 
declaring that it would have no binding 
effect upon his conscience, would there not 
have been a thrill of horror and indignation 
through the House, and would not the 
unanimous conscience of the House have 
declined to allow itself to be so openly 
outraged ?", Sir Stafford Northcote, the 
leader of the Conservatives, supported this 
view, while Mr. Bright, in an eloquent 
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appeal, asked the House to decide the 
question as one of right, and as a question 
of law, and not with reference to religious 
views. The question was adjourned, but 
when the debate was resumed, it was 
fought fiercely on the old lines. Sir H. D. 
Wolff's resolution was negatived by 289 to 
214. 

But another wrangle took place on the 
wording of the appointment of a Com- 
mittee; at length,one was agreed to, 
worded by Mr. Watkin Williams, enabling 
the Committee to take cognizance of ail 
the facts and circumstances connected 
with Mr. Bradlaugh’s claim. Even then 
there was further wrangling as to the 
names of members. 

On June 2nd, the Select Committee of 
the House of Commons appointed to in- 
quire into the question of Mr. Bradlaugh’s 
right to take the oath of allegiance met 
for the purpose of taking evidence in the 
case, when Mr. Spencer Walpole presided, 
The other members of the Committee 
were :—-The Attorney-General, the Right 
Hon, John Bright, Mr. Chaplin, Mr. 
Childers, Sir Richard Cross, Mr. Gibson, 
Sir Gabricl Goldney, Mr. Grantham, Mr. 
Staveley Hill, Sir John Holker, Mr. Beres- 
ford Hope, Mr. Hopwood, Sir Henry 
Jackson, Lord Henry Lennox, Mr. Massey, 
Major Nolan, Mr. Pemberton, Serjeant 
Simon, the Solicitor-General, Mr. Trevelyan, 
Mr. Whitbread, and Mr, Watkin Williams, 
Mr. Bradlaugh was present, having been 
previously informed that he was to be per- 
mitted to suggest questions to the witnesses 
through the Chairman, and that he might 
address the Committee on his own behalf 
or by his counsel at the close of the 
evidence. 

The first witness called was Sir Erskine 
May, Principal Cicrk of the House of 
Commons. He stated, in reply to the 
Chairman, that he was the person to whom 
Mr. Bradlaugh made his application to 
affirm rather than take the oath. The 
witness then reading from the notcs and 
proceedings of the House, described the 
way in which Mr. Bradlaugh came to the 
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table of the House on the 3rd of May, and 
claimed to make an affirmation instead of 
an oath. He explained at length all that 
took place on that occasion. 

In reply to Mr. Gibson, witness stated 
that the House met on the zoth of April, 
when the swearing-in of members com- 
menced, and Mr. Bradiaugh came up to 
the table on the 3rd of May. 

Mr, Gibson—-Now you know Mr. Brad- 
laugh’s appearance, are you aware that 
Mr. Bradlaugh had been in the House 
during the swearing-in of members during 
the intervening days between the 29th of 
April and the 3rd of May? 

‘Witncss—He had been about the House 
certainly. 

‘Witness continued in reply to the Chair- 
man, that since the Committee had been 
appointed he had dirccted the Clerk of the 
Journals to make a scarch for the prece- 
dents with regard to the taking of the oath. 
The result of the search was the paper that 
was now in the hands of all the members 
of the Committee. 

The Chairman asked if there was any 
precedent where a member had come up 
to the table stating that he was willing to 
take the oath, and ofhis being objected to? 

Witness said he did not know a prece- 
dent, unless it was argued that the case of 
Daniel O'Connell, which occurred in 1829, 
wasone. In that case O’Conncll declined 
to take the old oath, but desired to take 
the new one, under the Catholic Relicf 
Act, and the House refused to allow him 
to da so, 

Mr. Bradlaugh wished the witness to be 
asked, through the Chairman, whether 
O'Conncli’s case was not a refusal to take 
the oath prescribed by law. 

‘Witness thought the best answer would 
be to read the case of O’Connell, which he 
did ; and 

The Chairman said the question was 
more a matter for argument than for 
evidence. 

Mr. Bradlaugh asked if it was not the 
practice of the House that when a member 
presented himself to be sworn the otter 
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business of the House immediately ceased, 
and was not resumed until such member 
had been sworn and had subscribed the 
roll. . 

Witness said that was the old system, 
but it had been done away with by a recent 
Standing Order under the Parliamentary 
Oaths Act, 1866. 

Mr. Bradlaugh said it would be a matter 
of argument whether that Standing Order 
had altered the law on the subject or not. 

Witness said there was no other Stand- 
ing Order to alter the rule on this subject 
but the one he had referred to. 

Mr. Bradlaugh asked if there was any 
precedent for the House dealing with the 
election of a member, except in the case 
of some statutory disqualification, before 
such member had taken his seat. 

Witness had not searched for such pre- 
cedents, but he thought it was competent 
for the House to deal with such questions 
as this before the member had taken his 
seat. * 

The Chairman asked if Mr. Bradlaugh 
had any precedent, - 

Mr. Bradiaugh replied that he had in the 
case of Wilkes, when the House resolved 
that any such dealing with a member was 
subversive of the rights of te whole body: 
of electors in this country. 

Mr. Gibson asked if there was any 
analogy between the case of Mr. O'Connell 
and the present case. 

‘Witness said he would sooner leave that 
question to be dealt with by the Committee 
themselves, There was no such record of 
a member being allowed to take the oath 
after he had stated that it would have no 
binding effect upon his conscience, 

Mr, Bradlaugh himself was the next 
witness, but before being questioned pro- 
ceeded to make a statement on his own 
behalf. He claimed to be sworn and to 
take his seat by virtue of his due return by 
the electors, untainted by illegality of any 
descriftion, and in pursuance of the 
Statute 5th of Richard II. This put upon 
him the duty of swearing to do his duty 
under penalty of fie and imprisonment 
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He further submitted that although a! mitted with great respect to the Committee 


member might not vote until he had taken 
the oath, he was entitled to all the other 
privileges of a member of the House of 
Commons, and was otherwise regarded by 
the House and by the laws as qualified to 
serve until some other disqualification had 
been shown to exist. In support of this 
he quoted Sir Erskine May’s book upon 
the subject. He did not believe that wish- 
ing to affirm in any way disqualified him 
from taking the oath. He said that he had 
never at any time refused to take the oath 
of allegiance provided by statute, but he 
had claimed to be allowed to affirm, and 
bad been made absolutely silent, as to the 
oath. He had further never expressed his 
opinion that the appointed oath would not 
be binding upon him. On the contrary, he 
said that the essential part of the oath wasin 
the fullest and most comprehensive degree 
binding on his honour and his conscience, 
and that repeating the words of asseveration 
did not weaken the binding effect of the 
oath on him. He submitted that according 
to law the House of Commons had neither 
the right nor jurisdiction to refuse to allow 
the formal oath to be administered to him, 
as there was no legal! disqualification on his 
part which could prevent him taking it if 
he desired so to do. The demand he made 
was free from any reservation or limitation, 
and he submitted that there was no case in 
which the oath of allegiance had been 
refused to any member unreservedly ten- 
dering himself to be sworn, Further, that 
any member properly presenting himself 
to be sworn was entitled to take the oath 
without interruption, and that the question 
as to any disability must be raised after 
he had taken his seat. He quoted, in sup- 
port of this, John Horne Tooke’s case in 
1801. Tooke, it was then alleged, was 
ineligible as a member of the House 
because he was a clergyman of the Church 
of England. He was, however, allowed to 
take his seat, and then, on the motion of 
Earl Temple, although he was allowed to 
retain it, it was resolved that no clergyman 
should be admitted in future. He sub- 


that Sir Erskine May had misapprehended 
the force of the Standing Order of 1869, 
which he had read. Haxell's Precedents 
declared that when members took their 
oaths within the time prescribed all other 
business should immediately cease until 
they had signed the roll. All that the 
Standing Order referred to was the time 
and manner ’in which members should 
come to the table ta be sworn. It would 
be a most dangerous thing to the House if 
it were not so. If, say, the first forty-one 
persons sworn in were to choose, they 
could prevent all others taking their seats, 
and would be able to conduct the business 
of the House by themselves, and send all 
other members back to their constituencies. 
In the “Commons Journal,” Vol. I., it had 
been laid down that the House could not 
make itself into an inquisition to examine 
into the conscience of a man who wished to 
take the oath. He showed that members 
whose returns were to be petitioned against 
were always allowed to be sworn and to sit 
until the decision of the Courts, The only 
cases to the contrary, and they were not 
completely analogous, were those of O'Do- 
novan Rossa, Mitchell, and Wilkes, If he 
(Mr. Bradlaugh) was qualified to sit, it was 
his duty to take the oath, and the House 
had no right to interrupt him in so doing. 
If his qualification or eligibility to sit were 
to be discussed, the proper moment to dis- 
cuss it would be when from his place in the 
House he could make a suitable and dig- 
nified defence. He admitted most com- 
pletely that the House had a right to expel 
any sitting member in its own discretion, but 
even that was only done after casting the 
member on his own defence. That could 
not possibly happen until after the mcmber 
had been sworn. On what ground did the 
House of Commons refuse to allow him to 
take the oath? There had been no legal 
disqualification on his part existing either 
before or after he had been elected. He 
contended that in all other cases the con- 
stituency was the sole and sovereign judge 
of the candidate they returned, and the 
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House of Commens had no right to reverse 
its judgment. 

Mr. Bradlaugh here asked the Chairman 
whether it was the intention of the Com- 
mittee to go into the question of any extra 
Parliamentary utterances or publications 
for which he might be liable? 

‘The room was then cleared for the Com- 
mittee to consider the question. 

On the doors being opened, 

The Chairman said the Committce had 
decided to ask a few questions upon the 
matters in question, but he should have 
the fullest power to object to any of them 
if he wished, 

Mr. Bradlaugh then, continuing his ad- 
dress, said he had neither directly nor indi- 
rectly intruded upon the House since he 
had becn a member. He thought he had 
fair cause to complain that his privileges 
as a member had been seriously infringed, 
and the rights of his constituents ignored, 
in the attacks made upon him and them, 
and to which he had had no good oppor- 
tunity of replying. 

By the Attorncy-Gencral—At the time 
I made the claim to make an affirmation 
in the House of Commons, I belicved that 
the Iaw would allow me to do so, Mr. 
Bradlaugh further said that (the testamen- 
tary oath would have been binding on his 
conscience, but he preferred the affirma- 
tion, which was more consonant with his 
feelings. 

By virtue of what do you consider the 
ath as binding on your conscience ?—The 
words of the promissory oath are com- 
pictely binding on my conscience. 

Do you attach any particular meaning to 
the words “I swear” ?—They are a pledge 
on my conscience to be truc to the declara- 
tion Iam making. It isa pledge given to 
the properly constituted authorities who 
are entitled to receive it from me. 

Do you attach any greater weight to the 
words “I swear” than to the words of 
the ordinary promise ?—Not beyond the 
words of an ordinary promise made under 
statutory declaration. 

In reply to Mr. Gibson, the witness said 
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he sought now to take the oath in the same 
spirit as he should have made the affirma- 
tion. 

Sir H. Jackson—Have you not pre— 
cluded yourself from taking the oath by 
having been forbidden to make the affir- 
mation?—The House of Commons has 
answered that for me. In the case of John 
Archdale, the House refused to accept his 
affirmation, and ordered him to take the 
oath, 

Mr. Pemberton—I wish to ask whether, 
since you were returned a member of this 
House, and since the Report of the Select 
Committce, you authorised the publication 
of a letter which appeared in the news~ 
papers of the 21st May, in reference to the 
proceedings which had taken place in this 
matter ? 

As Mr, Bradlaugh demurred to answer- 
ing this question, but said he would if the 
Committee wished him to, the room was 
once more cleared for the matter to be 
discusstd. 


‘The consultation over, 

The Chairman said it was the opinion of 
the Committee that the question should be 
pressed. 

Mr. Bradlaugh then replied that he had 
sent lithographed copies of the letter in 
question to the newspapers, 

Mr. John Bright—Is it within your 
knowledge that some men, although’ not 
absolutcly refusing to take the oath, still 
prefer to make an affirmation ?— Many 
members of this House have told me so 
since this question has been to the fore. 

Mr. Bradlaugh then addressing the Com- 
mittee, said he had now laid his statement 
before them, and he hoped, when they 
proceeded to come to adctermination upon 
it, that they would not separate some of 
his words from the rest, but take them as 
awhole. Hehad declared that if he took 
the oath it would bind him in a most dis- 
tinct and formal manner—that the oath of 
allegiance would most fully, completely, 
and unreservedly be binding on his con-— 
science. Subscribing the words of assevera- 
tion would in no way weaken the effect of 
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it upon him, In conclusion, he quoted the 
words of Lord Holland, when speaking 
upon the Promissory Oaths Bill, namely, 
that no sort of inquisition or inquiry should 
be tolerated as to a member's religious 
views. 

This closed the evidence, and the Com- 
mittee rose. 

The principal grounds on which the 
Select Committee decided against that 
claim may be thus stated:—The Com- 
mittee decided that in their opinion every 
member of the House is not only entitled, 
but is bound, to accept the Parliamentary 
oath in the absence of any objection ad- 
vanced by himself; nor is it open either 
to the House or to any individual in it to 
institute any inquiry whatever into the 
“moral, religious, or political opinions” of 
the person presenting himsclf to be sworn. 
In the case of Mr, Bradlaugh, however, a 
«ase for which there is no precedent, he 
claimed under the Parliamentary Oaths 
Act his right to affirm, and also stated 
that he had on several occasions been per- 
mitted in a court of justice to affirm, and 
had affirmed under the Evidence Amend- 
ment Acts, 1869 and 1870, Mr. Bradlaugh 
thereby in effect inforined the House that 
on such occasions a judge of such court 
had been satisfied that an oath would have 
no binding effect upon his conscience. 
Nothing that came before the Committee 
altered their view as to the effect of that 
which occurred when Mr. Bradlaugh 
claimed to affirm, and consequently the 
Committee came to the conclusion that the 
compliance of Mr. Bradlaugh with the form 
used when an oath is taken would not be 
the taking of an oath within the true mean- 
ing of the Statutes 29 and 30 Vic, c. 19, 
and 31 and 32 Vie, c 72, and therefore 
that the House can, and in their opinion 
ought, to prevent Mr. Bradlaugh going 
through this form. The report being com- 
pleted so far, Mr. Serjeant Simon moved 
the addition of the following paragraph to 
the report:—* Your Committee desire to 
point out to your honourable House the 
position in which Mr. Bradiaugh will be 
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placed if he is not allowed either to take 
the oath or to affirm. If the House of 
Commons prevent a duly elected member 
from either taking the oath or affirming, 
there is no power of reviewing or reversing 
that decision, however erroneous it may be 
in point of law; but it appears to your 
Committee that if a member should make 
and subscribe an affirmation, in place of 
taking and subscribing an cath, it will be 
possible by means of an action brought in 
the High Court of Justice to test his legal 
right tomake such affirmation. The Com- 
mittee appointed to inquire into the law 
relating to the right of certain persons to 
affirm, in effect, reported that Mr, Brad- 
jaugh was not entitled by law to make an 
affirmation; but from the fact that that 
report was carried by the vote only of the 
Chairman, thus showing a great division of 
opinion amongst the members of that 
Committee, the state of the Jaw upon the 
subject cannot be regarded as satisfactorily 
determined. Under these circumstances, 
it appears to your Committce that Mr. 
Bradlaugh should have the opportunity of 
having his statutory rights determined 
beyond doubt by being allowed to take 
the only step by which the legality of his 
making that affirmation can be brought 
for decision before the High Court of 
Justice. The House, by an exercise of its 
power, can, doubtless, prevent Mr. Brad- 
laugh from obtaining such a judicial deci- 
sion, but your Committee deprecate that 
course. Your Committee accordingly re- 
commend that, should Mr. Bradlaugh 
again seek to make and subscribe an affir- 
mation, he be not prevented from so 
doing.” 

Sir Richard Cross proposed to strike 
out the whole of Serjeant Simon's clause 
after the word “affirm” in the first 
sentence, and to substitute the words, 
namely, “That he cannot take his seat 
unless enabled so to do by fresh legislation. 
It does not, however, appear to your Com- 
mittee to come within the scope of their 
reference to make any special recom- 
mendation on this part of the subject.” 
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After a long discussion, Sir Richard 
Cross’s proposed addition was negatived. 
Serjeant Simon's clause being put to the 
vote, was carried by 2 majority of four. 
The Chairman did not vote, and no 
Conservative voted for Serjeant Simon’s 
clause. Major Nolan voted with the 
majority. 

In the course of the next few days the 
conflict took a new turn. On the 21st of 
June, Mr. Labouchere, the sitting member 
for Northampton, a gentleman of large 
fortune and of great ability, who secms to 
prefer the réle of a democratic leader to 
the quiet conventionalism of official life, 
and who, as editor and proprietor of Zrth, 
may be supposed to be peculiarly influen- 
tial, moved that Mr. Bradlaugh be admitted 
to make an affirmation or declaration, con- 
tending, in a clear and pointed speech, that 
he had a statutory right to do so if he 
pleased. Sir Hardinge Giffard, the leading 
law officer of the late Administration, 
moved, as an amendment, that Mr. Brad- 
laugh be not permitted cither to make an 
affirmation or to take the oath. The de- 
bate was not novel, but it was exciting 
nevertheless. Mr. Bradlaugh’s whole past 
career had made him intenscly disliked 
by most decent pcople, whether Liberals 
or Conservatives—and after all, M.P.’s are 
but men, actuated by human passions, 
swayed by human interests. “If I were to 
assent to the proposal of Mr, Labouchere,” 
said Mr. R. N. Fowler, one of the City 
representatives, “I feel as if I should be 
recrcant to my Sovereign, my Country, and 
my God.” Another member hoped that Mr. 
Bright and Mr. Gladstone, both of whom 
he knew to be religious men, would not 
throw their shield over an infidel! blas- 
phemer. One docs not sce exactly how 
an infidel can be a blasphemer; but men 
engaged in a theological controversy are 
rarely particular in the choice of terms. 
Both the members, thus appesled to, spoke 
in the course of the debate,—Mr. Bright on 
the first night,Mr. Gladstone on the second, 
—and both made eloquent appeals on 
behalf of a toleration which was to inglude 
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even a Bradlaugh in its extent. Mr. Bright, 
however, raised quite a storm when he said 
that, to a large extent, the working people 
of this country did not care any more for 
the dogmas of Christianity than the upper 
classes care for the practice of that religion, 

The speech of Mr. Gladstone was long 
and effective. In answer to the hon. 
member for North Warwickshire, he de- 
nied that the Government ought to legis- 
late in the matter. He, and those who sat 
with him, agreed im maintaining that the 
present law was sufficient to deal with the 
case. In reply to gentlemen who had 
appealed to him for guidance in the 
matter, Mr, Gladstone continued :— 

“ Sir, I wish it to be understood in what 
position I, at least, conceive that the 
Government stands towards the House in 
a matter of this kind, I believe it to be 
their duty frankly to offer the best advice 
in their power to the House. When they 
have done that, I consider that they are 
Juncti officio, The appearance of Mr. Brad- 
laugh at this table is no measure of ours. 
‘The dealing with his casc is no question of 
our policy. It is not the result of our 
councils, We are not bound by anything 
that he may do, or by anything that he 
may decline to do, more than are hon. 
gentlemen opposite. Itis our duty to come 
to a consideration of his case, as we think, 
with a rigid and absolute impartiality. It 
is our duty, as we think, to banish from our 
minds a large portion, aye, the much larger 
portion of the topics which have presented 
themselves to the minds of hon. gentlemen 
opposite, and which evidently, for the most 
part, will govern their judgments; the 
topics which will govern the judgment of 
the hon. gentleman who has just sat down ; 
which will govern the judgment of the hon. 
member for the City of London (Mr. 
Alderman Fowler), and of the right hon, 
gentleman the member for the City of 
London who addressed us last night, 
namely, the question which they sometimes 
call that of religious instinct, sometimes 
that of religious principle, the great ques- 
tion of constitutiqnal policy whether it is 
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right that an atheist should be allowed to 
sit in the House or not. I affirm that that 
is not the question. Those remonstrances 
—those audible though not articulate re- 
monstrances—only tend strongly to cor- 
roborate the assertion I have made that 
topics of a certain class, connected no 
doubt with the great principle of constitu- 
tional legislation, but totally disconnected 
from the administration, application, and 
interpretation of the law, are the topics 
which govern the minds, judgment, and 
actions of many hon. gentlemen opposite 
in a case where they have no question 
before them except the just interpretation 
and application of the existing law. As I 
have said, the duty of the Government is 
very limited. It is simply to offer in cir- 
cumstances for which they are not respon- 
sible the best advice in their power, 
and leave the matter in the hands of the 
House.” 

Mr. Gladstone continued, after depre- 
cating religious discussions :— 

“Let us see what are the questions before 
us. The hon. member for Northampton 
proposes to pass by these questions by a 
resolution for the terms of which I am not 
in any degree responsible, but which has 
the effect of a refusal, on the part of the 
House, to meddle with this matter at all. 
I understand it as asserting an authoritative 
grant to Mr. Bradlaugh by the House ot 
some privilege which it is the duty of the 
House to dispense—as an assertion that 
the House will not interpose to prevent 
Mr. Bradlaugh from taking, in the first 
instance, what he may deem to be his sta- 
tutory duty, in the form of a process of 
affirmation. The two propositions which 
weigh upon my mind with regard to this 
subject are these :—First of all, that if the 
House has a jurisdiction in this matter to 
make any examination of the case further 
than providing that an exterior and formal 
duty be performed, it is a jurisdiction which 
the House has never exercised, and a juris- 
diction which it would be most impolitic on 
the part of the House now to begin exer- 
cising. Secondly, speaking for myself, I 
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confess I go further. ‘The more I have 
looked at this case-the graver appear to me 
to be the arguments which go to prove that 
in the sense of the law and the constitution, 
as it has been asserted by the learned 
gentleman, the member for Preston, the 
House has no jurisdiction at all. I agree 
with the sentiment delivered last night, 
unfortunately in a thin House, by the hon. 
member for Budford, and as I agree with 
his other opinions so I agree with this, that 
while he did not for a moment contest the 
power of the House to proceed within its 
walls to whatever conclusions and action it 
pleased, he contested the constitutional 
title and right of the House to do that 
which was described by my right hon. 
friend the member for Cambridge last 
night when he spoke of our statutory 
obligation to see that members were rightly 
seated, The view of that right hon. gentle- 
man was, not merely that we were here 
as witnesses to perceive and attest and 
secure the fulfilment of something written 
down in Act of Parliament, but it is to 
see that the oath which is taken is rightly 
taken, or that the affirmation which is 
substituted for it is an affirmation rightly 
affirmed, These are wide words indecd, 
because right swearing and right affrma- 
tion includes the relations of the persons 
swearing or affirming to the oath he takes 
or the affirmation he makes. This is a 
matter which, I think, is beyond our cog- 
nizance, and is no part of the statutory 
obligation imposed upon us or the statutory 
power entrusted to us. If we possessed 
this jurisdiction, I conceive it would be 
most unfortunate that we should undertake 
to exercise it, Surely, sir, we are exceed- 
ingly unfitted in these deep matters of 
belief to do so. Are we not conscious. 
every man for himself, of the tendency 
within himself to be heated in his views 
and judgment upon such points? I have 
promised to guard myself as well as I can 
against the intrusion of fecling, but I am 
conscious it requires the keeping of a con- 
tinual curb upon those propensities, upon 
those susceptibilities of mind which are 
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almost resistless, and which tend to intro- 
duce themselves into these discussions. A 
popular assembly rightly accustomed in its 
ordinary debates to appeal to feeling, 
accustomed to use feeling as the minister 
of reason with perfect justification—aye, 
and with absolute necessity—in the dis- 
charge of our functions, I hold that we 
hhave anything but a high qualification for 
dealing with a matter which ought to be 
viewed in the dricst light of reason, and in 
no other light whatever. If we undertake 
to interfere for the first time with a gentle- 
man who proposes to fulfil at the table of 
this House what he thinks is his statutory 
duty, we may find ourselves in either of two 
conflicts, into neither of which am I dis- 
posed to enter, not being Ied thereto by 
obligation nor by precedent. I am not 
willing to enter into conflict with the courts 
of law, nor am I willing to enter into con- 
flict with the constituency of Northampton. 
The hon. and learned gentleman opposite 
appeared to make light of a conflict with 
the courts of law, I can well understand 
that an action cannot be brought against 
the House of Commons, I am not, how- 
ever, so clear that no action can be brought 
against the servants of the House of Com- 
mons, whom it cmploys, and whom it 
orders to exercise its will. We have 
precedents of such action; and if such 
action arises, the issue of such action will 
be governed, not so much by the power 
which this House possesses, as by the ulti- 
mate judgment which the public outside the 
House may form upon the wisdom and 
prudence of its conduct. -This House for 
2 long series of generations has been com- 
monly successful whenever it has found 
it necdful to enter into controversy with 
the Crown or with the House of Lords, but 
there is a most marked contrast between 
the issue of these controversies and the 
‘lamentable issue of its one great conflict 
with the people of this country as repre- 
sented by one of the constituencies of 
the country—a constituency numerically 
-smaller than Northampton. It is impos- 
sible to question that when the subject of 
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Mr. Wilkes’s writings in the orth Briton 
first came before Parliament in the year 
1763, a great deal happened that is happen- 
ing now. The general conception of Mr. 
Wilkes was that he was a man open to 
great exception with respect to personal 
character, and it is not unnatural to believe 
that the reaction of feeling excited by that 
idea concerning Mr. Wilkes tended much 
to govern the first judgment of the House 
of Commons in that unhappy controversy. 
That House embarked itself in that con- 
troversy. You are still uncommitted. You 
declined to embark in that controversy 
when the first proposal was made by pro- 
posing to appoint a committee. You are 
now asked to embark yourselves in that 
controversy. Consider a little with what 
confidence your predecessors entered so 
many years ago upon a controversy by no 
means dissimilar, and consider what was 
the final issue of the controversy. You 
carried everything for ycars with a high 
hand. You set Mr. Wilkes at defiance ; 
you sct the constituency at defiance; you 
actually seated in the House the man 
chosen by the minority of the constituency, 
because, you said, he was elected, being a 
man qualified against one whom you had 
disabled by your vote. But what was the 
issue ? By degrees you found that this was 
a conflict in which you could win little and 
lose much. The energies tha* impelled 
you grew more and more slack. At length 
the House ccased to act against Mr. Wilkes. 
‘That was the turn of the tide. Mr. Wilkes 
took his seat unquestioned in this House 
in the year 1774. He himself rose in his 
place to move, in terms disparaging and 
ignominious to the previous Parliament, 
the expunging of the resolution at which 
they had arrived. They rejected his motion. 
‘Thetidehad not yet turned sufficiently far in 
his favour. He renewed the motion from 
year to year, and after seven more years 
he carried in 1782, not only the motion 
that the resolutions carried against him 
should be expunged, but to heighten and 
deepen that mark of ignominy, he appended 
to that resolution, as the reason on which 
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it was founded, the declaration that the 
proceedings of the House had been subver- 
sive of the rights of the body of the elec- 
tors of this country. That is avery serious 
matter, and, in my opinion, affords a reason 
why we should now very carefully consider 
our position. And now, sir, E am going 
on very delicate ground. I am going to 
endeavour to reason with hon. gentlemen 
in regard to the religious impulses to which 
they are giving way. There is no doubt 
that although some gentlemen on the front 
Opposition bench, and some few behind 
them, have argued these questions with 
reference to law, the declaration is constant 
and repeated that it cannot be decided 
without reference to religion. The climax 
of the speech of the last gentleman who 
spoke was comprised in the text, ‘The fool 
hath said in his heart, There is no God. 
My right hon. friend the member for the 
City of London has said that this question 
must be decided by religious instincts. 
Another hon. member protested against 
the air of the House being tainted by the 
presence of atheism. It is needless to 
multiply citations. Every one is aware 
that these expressions do convey the feel- 
ing which at this moment is impelling 
and permeating the minds of a great 
number of gentlemen opposite. Another 
hon. gentleman, belonging to the neigh- 
bouring, but not sympathetic scction of 
the House, begged last night that if any 
measures were taken which led to the 
installation of Mr, Bradlaugh among us, 
he at least, and those who thought with 
him, might have notice, in order that they 
might remove themselves from such a con- 
taminating influence. I am not quoting 
these sentences in any spirit of anger or for 
the purpose of passing any severe judg- 
ment upon them. I am only quoting them 
as facts establishing the existence of this 
religious feeling which I look upon as the 
real strength at the back of the amend- 
ment. I want to ask hon. gentlemen to 
consider a little the position they are about 
totake up. They are about to take upa 
position of religious objection to the ap- 
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pearance of Mr. Bradlaugh in this House, 
For nearly two centuries this House has 
been the scene of conflicts of the very same 
kind. The House was exhorted from the 
beginning of last century down to 1828 to 
rally in defence of what E may cali its 
Church constitution, because de jure until 
1828 it was composed of members who had, 
or who were in law assumed to have, 
qualified theriselves by the most solemn 
act of communion to sit here as members 
of the Church of England. The House 
was rallied by that call. It was certainly a 
doctrine perfectly clear and perfectly con- 
sistent ; and most dismal were the vaticina- 
tions as to the effect on the religious cha- 
racter of the House unless that call were 
obeyed, In that year, however, the Test 
and Corporation Acts were finally repealed, 
and then came a new rally of the House 
on religious grounds. They were next 
called to rally, not on the Church constitu- 
tion of the House, but on bchalf of the 
Protestant Church. In the face of the 
same threats and the same doleful lamen- 
tations, the Protestant constitution of the 
House was given up, and the Roman 
Catholics were admitted on a footing of 
equality, and took their seats in the House, 
many precious years of the nation’s life 
having been angrily spent in the attempt 
to maintain their exclusion. Having got 
to the Protestant constitution of the House, 
you had not escaped from the religious 
war. There was now a fresh cry raised for 
the Christian constitution of the House ;. 
and it was contended that nothing could be 
so injurious or destructive to the character 
of the House as the admission of the Jews. 
For thirty years, I think, that controversy 
raged, and then it was closed by the Jewish 
emancipation, if indeed it is quite closed, 
because I am under the impression that 
even at this moment another branch of the 
Legislature reserves for decision within its 
ewn discretion the question whether this. 
or that particular Jew shall be allowed to 
take his seat upon its benches. Here, how- 
ever, we meet, Jews included on a footing 
of perfect equality; and now, sir, as was. 
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justly and truly said by my right hon. 
friend last night, we are invited to make 
what I suppose is a final rally for the 
theistic constitution of the House. You 
have been driven from the Church ground, 
driven from the Protestant ground, driven 
from the Christian ground ; and the final 
rally is made upon this narrow ledge of the 
theistic ground. Well, whether it is a 
narrow ledge or not, you have given up 
your Church, your Frotestantism, your 
Christianity, You are outside of them 
altogether, and you are standing on what 
ground remains to you outside of them. 
‘What is that ground? How was it de- 
scribed by the mover of the amendment? 
The mover of the amendment said he 
would have been most happy if Mr. Brad- 
laugh had come to this table and had taken 
the oath of affirmation without making 
any declaration upon this subject. Did the 
hon. and learned gentleman then obtain 
his first information about Mr. Bradlaugh’s 
wpinions when Mr, Bradlaugh madc his 
claim to make the affirmation? Was there 
any fact in England more notorious than 
the fact of Mr, Bradlaugh’s opinions? 
Therefore sec whether your ground is 
warrow or not. You are not now taking 
your stand for thcism in a definite and 
dogmatic form. You are declaring your 
willingness that an athcist should sit here, 
provided he had not told you what he was 
in the course of some of the proceedings of 
the House. Surely, sir, it is a very narrow 
ground, The form of actual athcism is, 

faras I know, a rare form of unbelief in 
this country. The forms which abound 
are the forins of what are called positivism, 
agnosticism, materialism, and pantheism. 
‘You are not taking objection to any of 
these forms. I do not understand you to 
say that if any gentleman published in 
every newspaper in London, on the morn- 
ing that he was going to take the oath, a 
declaration that he was a pantheist, an 
agnostic, or anything clse, there would be 
any reason why he should not take his seat 
in this House. That makes good what 1 
say, that the religous ground on which we 
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stand is a narrow and slippery ground. 
For my own part, I see no profit or advan- 
tage either to charity or to reason, or to 
common sense, in taking distinctions of 
this kind. Under your principles, as I un- 
derstand them, you would allow a Mahom- 
etan to sit in this House without the least 
question. ‘You would probably allow a 
Parsee; but you could not, with any con- 
sistency, allow a Bhuddist. I am not wil- 
ling to engage in a contest in which the 
Mahometan and Parsce on my right [where 
Mr. Forster and Lord F. Cavendish were 
sitting] and the Bhuddist on my left. [The 
right hon. gentleman's remarks were 
humorously misinterpreted as applying to 
Mr. Bright.) I gather from the cry of hon, 
gentlemen opposite that they are prepared 
also to introduce another new form of 
religious controversy, and that objection 
is to be taken on religious grounds to the 
Mahometan and the Parsee. There is 
another theory, that it do-s not matter 
what worship you have” ‘provided you 
worship some God or other! In my opinion 
there is greater danger of" Irreverence and 
impiety in this kind of loose, rambling 
debate, clutching at some remnant of what 
we on this side of the House think to be 
intolerance, than there is in any frank 
acknowledgment of the absolute separation 
that has becn drawn in the spirit of the 
law of this land, and, I believe, in the 
letter of the law of this land, between civil 
duty and religious belief. I fully accept 
that principle with entire fearlessness, which 
I for one am conscious of, as to the civil 
as well as religious consequences. In 
past times,” continued Mr, Gladstone, “as 
in the case of Shiffen and Walpole, they 
would not go between a man and his oath. 
They permitted a man to swear, though 
they knew, and knew beyond all doubt, 
that some members—men like Bolingbroke 
—had no rcligious belief at all. «At that 
time this House was not only Christian, 
theistic, and Protestant, but was actually 
bound in communion with the Church of 
England. Yet such was the tenacity with 
which they adhered“to those golden words 
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of the time of Queen Elizabeth, ‘Not we 
to examine, that they would not even in 
these remarkable cases institute the smallest 
investigation or stand between any citizen 
and the full enjoyment of his right. It may 
‘be said that there are precedents for the in- 
terference of this House with respect to the 
oath, No doubt there are ; but those pre- 
cedents are precedents in an entirely 
opposite direction, and are in favour of the 
person who is desirous to swear, and not 
against him. The House has assisted in 
overcoming obstacles as far as it could in 
favour of those who tendered themselves to 
pwear or affirm at the table. Never has it 
gone against them. Not only have the 
precedents been in favour of the persor 
tendering, but they have been entircly and 
exclusively referrible to his extcrior action. 
‘We hear nothing about either investigation 
of his belief or citation of his belief being 
entered into. And when the right hon, 
gentleman (Mr. Walpole) says, ‘We are 
Yander a statutory obligation to see that 
7 members are rightly seated,’ I must chal- 
lenge my right hen. friend to produce the 
evidence of any obligation of such a nature 
Our statutory obligations are limited b- 
the letter of the statutes, and let us see what 
that letter is, It appears to me that the 
prudential and legal reasons and arguments 
of the Attorney-General and others on this 
side are ample to govern the House in the 
decision of this question. I might go as 
far as my right hon. friend the member for 
Bedford (Mr. Whitbread), and ask the 
House to consider what is the nature of the 
jurisdiction which the House considers to 
belong to it I hold that it was well 
defined by my hon. friend the member for 
Dewsbury (Serjeant Simon), when he said 
the House were to be witnesses to a certain 
performance in itsexteriorjurisdiction—that 
was, the exterior performance of a certain 
civil duty of which the law has made us 
stewards. I do not question for 2 moment 
thatwe have the jurisdiction to see exteriorly 
that a certain duty is well and rightly per- 
formed. That is involved in the nature of 
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which tend to show that this House has 
not the breadth of jurisdiction that is so 
largely claimed for it. Why is it that the 
Parliamentary oath is imposed by statute? 
Why, when the oath began in the reign of 
Elizabeth, was it not administered by the 
authority of the House? Because the 
House had no authority. Why is it you 
do not administer oaths in your com- 
mittees? Because you have no authority 
to administer them. + What is the tradi- 
tional distinction between a Committee of 
the House of Lords and a Committee of 
the House of Commons? Because the 
presumption is that we can have no power 
whatever except what the statute gives us. 
Why, again, when oaths were first imposed, 
were they taken before the Lord Steward? 
Why for 130 years did this House hear 
nothing of the cath? Yet the oath was 
precisely the same in its purpose and effect 
asitisnow. Why, again, after this House 
began to be witness of the oath, was it that 
the function of the Lord Steward was con- 
tinued? Because, as I understand, from 
the time of the Revolution, from the first 
of William and Mary down to the first 
of William the Fourth, the obligation was 
cumulative, and members took the oath 
not only in this House, but before the 
Lord Steward. This shows that the House 
has only ministerial duty to perform, and 
that duty is defined by the precise jan- 
guage of the statute, and by the inferences 
to be justly drawn from that language. 
The statute says that the House of Com- 
mons or the House of Lords shall each of 
them be invested with power to require of 
their members that they should take certain 
oaths. It does not constitute the House of 
Commons the Minister of the Legislatur~ 
to act for or on behalf of the Legislature, an.! 
with the delegated authority to make thera 
masters of the whole circumstances of thr 

case. The statute is not a power entruste 

to the House of Commons. It is a duty 

imposed upon the citizen, and the spirit os 

the statute is there in obvious conformity 

as it seems to me, with the reason of th 
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that the jurisdiction of the House of Com- 
mons over its members should really begin 
at the time when they practically became 
its members? A man elected by a con- 
stituency is in no other sense a member of 
this assembly than in the sense that he is 
on the way to become a member. He is 
potentially a member of this assembly, but 
not for our purpose. We have nothing to 
do with him till he has taken the oath. Con- 

sequently, what can be more rational than 
that the real jurisdiction of the House of 
Commons over this man should begin when 
he is a member of this assembly?” The 
statute was refcrred to by Mr. Gladstone in 
support of his view of the matter with the 
Northampton constituency. But the ma- 
jority of the House were deaf to all appeals, 
and Sir Hardinge Giffard’s amendment was 
carried by 275 to 230. About thirty Liberals 
voted against Mr. Labouchere’s resolution, 
and a still Jarger number abstained from 
voting. The majority of the Home Rulers 
voted against it, but in the minority were 
Messrs. Parnell, Biggar, and T. P. O’Connor. 
There were many Scotch members who 
abstained from voting. 

Next day, Mr. Bradlaugh came into 
collision with the Hlousc, and was taken 
into the custody of the Sergeant-at-Arms. 
He presented himself at the table and 
claimed the right to take the oath. The 
resolution of the previous day was read to 
him, and he was ordered to withdraw. 
Previous to so doing he asked to be 
allowed to speak, This he did with great 
skill for about twenty minutes, insisting 
upon his right to take the oath, anc 
deprecating a conflict between the House 
and his constituents. Mr. Labouchere then 
moved that the vote of the previous day 
should be rescinded, but on Mr. Gladstone's 
advice, withdrew the resolution. Mr. Brad. 
laugh, on being called in to hear the 
decision of the House on his claim to take 
the oath, refused to obey the Speaker's 
order to withdraw. “With great respect, 
sir,” he said, “I refuse to obey the orders 
cf .4he House, which are against the law.” 


He wus then removed by the Sergeant-at- } 
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! Arms, but immediately returned, saying 
that he admitted the right of the House to 
imprison him, but admitted no right on the 
part of the House toexclude him. On the 
motion of Sir Stafford Northcote, Mr- 
Bradlaugh was taken into the custody of 
the Sergeant-at-Arms. Mr. Gladstone 
refused to move in the matter. “He had,” 
he said, “advised the House, the House 
had not taken his advice, and he left it to 
the leader of the Opposition to take such 
steps as were necessary in the difficulty 
into which he had led them.” Next day, 
to everybody's surprise, a motion for Mr. 
Bradlaugh’s release was made by Sir , 
Stafford Northcote, and carried, although 
Mr. Labouchere maintained that the first 
use Mr, Bradlaugh would make of his 
liberty would be to return to the 
House and claim his right as the repre- 
sentative of Northampton. However, 
Mr. Bradlaugh did not make this use of 
his liberty, and on the first of July the 
difficulty between the constituency and the 
House was removed, for a time at least, 
by the passing of a resolution that every 
one claiming to be a person permitted by 
law to make an affirmation instead of 
taking the oath, should be allowed to do 
so subject to any liability by statute. 
This resolution, moved by Mr. Gladstone, 
and opposed by Sir S. Northcote on the 
ground that it virtually rescinded the 
previous resolution, was carried, after a long 
debate, by 303 to 249. On the following 
day Mr. Bradlaugh made the affirmation, 
and took his seat without any demonstra- 
tion, but was subsequently served with a writ 
in an action in the Court of Queen’s Bench 
for having done so, the allegation being 
that he did not belong to the class of 
persons permitted to affirm, and thus the 
matter was referred to a more dispassionate 
tribunal than that of the House of Com- 
mons. 

« We read in the arrival register, on July 
5th, as Mr. Bradlaugh was leaving the 
House of Commons, he was met on the 
mat at the door of the House and served 
with a writ for hawing voted in divisions. 
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‘Mr, Bradiaugh demanded the name of the 
gentleman who handed him the writ The 
gentleman gave his card—“Mr. Barton 
Brown, of the firm of Barton Brown and 
Co., Solicitors.” Mr, Bradlaugh then asked 
on whose behalf the writ was served, and 
he was told Mr, Cecil Barry was the plain- 
tiff, Mr. Bradlaugh then denounced Mr. 
Brown’s conduct in meeting him on the 
very threshold of the House as irregular, 
as improper. He desired to know how it 
was that the writ had not been served on 
him at his private house? but he was in- 
formed that his address was not known. 
Mr. Bradlaugh then opened the writ and 
there found that his address was stated in 
full, The scene at the door of the House 
attracted notice, and for a time there was 
considerable commotion in the lobby. 

‘An ineffectual attempt was made by 
Mr. Gorst to prevent Mr. Gladstone’s 
resolution being proposed on the ground 
that it raised a question that had been 
already decided. The Speaker, however, 
pointed out that there were essential 
differences betwcen the resolution passed 
on the 22nd of June and that which the 
Prime Minister proposed to submit to the 
liouse. The former imposed restraint 
upon a particular individual, the latter was 
a measure of relief extended to every 
person returned as a member of the House. 
‘This preliminary objection having been 
disposed of, Mr. Gladstone, in a singularly 
calm and argumentative spcech, stated the 
reasons which had induced the Government 
to move in the matter. The necessity of 
maintaining the extcrior decency of the 
proceedings of Parliament had led his 
colleagues, he said, although they were not 
the majority who brought about the 
difficulty, to consider what could be done 
to extricate the House from its undignified 
position, Having shown how altogether 
wanting in dignity had been the course 
taken by Sir Stafford Northcote, and the 
impossibility of discussing in cold blood an 
alteration of the Parliamentary Oaths Act, 
under the present circumstances, Mr. 
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proposal afforded the best remedy which the 
situation admitted of After exonerating 
Mr. Bradlaugh from the charge of thrust- 
ing his opinions on the House, Mr. Glad- 
stone added that it was not well that such 
@ person so presenting himself, whatever 
his opinions might be, should be stopped 
on the road to his seat by any person, 
proceeding to question him on the part of 
the House. It was well that he should be 
left to be tried by the tribunals of his 
country, which had full means of conduct- 
ing such trial, and which would acquit or 
condemn him according to law. An 
amendment having been moved by Sir 
Stafford Northcote to the effect that the~ 
House could not adopt a resolution which 
virtually rescinded the resolution passed 
on June 22nd, a debate ensued, which 
was chicfly remarkable for a speech from 
Mr. Henry Richard, illustrating the 
position of an advanced Nonconformist. 
He had, he said, no feeling of hatred for 
such as held Mr. Bradlaugh’s opinions, but 
a feeling of sadness and of pity, for no men 
were more deserving of compassion than 
those who had lost all faith in God. But 
deeply as they might deplore the existence 
of such men, the right way to deal with 
them was not by way of persecution ; and 
lct them disguise it as they might, to 
deprive a man of his rights as a citizen, 
because of his religious opinions, was per- 
secution. The resolution having been 
carried by a respectable majority, already 
recorded, an amendment was moved by 
Mr. A. M. Sullivan, making the action of 
the resolution prospective and not retro- 
spective. The gross unfairness of this 
manceuvre was, however, too apparent, and 
the amendment was rejected by 274 to 236, 
The appeal to law was decided against 
Mr. Bradlaugh. He moved for a new 
trial, and carried the case with great skill 
and acumen from one court to another, 
but the verdict was against him, and it was 
foynd that the penalties he would have to 
pay were of an alarming character, ap- 
ing to somewhere between two hun- 
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Up to the time of our going to press the 
Bradlaugh difficulty is not solved; and 
daily petitions are received by the House 
of Commons,asking that Mr. Bradlaugh may 
be, or may not be, permitted to take his seat, 
In the law courts, the action against Mr. 
Bradlaugh by parties for taking his seat 
was settled in a way of which that gentle- 
‘man did not approve. On June 2tst, 1881, 
in the High Court of Justice, the case of 
‘Clarke v, Bradlaugh came on,and the follow- 
ing is a condensed report of the decision - 

“The further hearing of this case, which 
was a demurrer to the plaintiff’s statement 
of claim to recover £500 penalties, in con- 
Bequence of the defendant having taken 
his seat and voted in the House of Com- 
mons without first having taken the oath 
as prescribed by law, was renewed this 
morning. Mr. Bradlaugh again appeared 
in person ; Sir Hardinge Giffard, Q.C., and 
Mr, Kidd appeared for the plaintiff. Mr. 
Bradlaugh, in continuation of his argument 
‘to show that the issue of the writ in this 
‘case was a judicial proceeding, quoted a 
number of cases tq show that the dicta laid 
down by the learned fudges was in favour 
‘of his contention, and that the date of the 
writ dated back to the first moment of the 
day it bore date, and that consequently no 
cause of action had arisen when it was 
issued. Mr. Justice Denman said the state- 

ment of claim said nothing about the day 
on which the writ was issued. It merely 
stated that the act which was complained 
-of, and the penalty which it was sought to 
recover, was done after the writ was issued. 
‘That had been traversed and demurred to, 
but there was no statement on the face of 
this statement of the cause of action when 
the writ was issued. That was only to be 
gathered from a statement on its top. His 
lordship suggested that it would be better 
for all parties to the decision of the point 
that it should be inserted in the statement 
when it was that the writ was issued. Mr. 
Bradlaugh said that he had no objection. 
Sir Hardinge Giffard said he would rather 
not consent to any alteration. After some 
discussion, the alteration was made by the 
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introduction of the words, ‘On the 2nd of 
July, and before the issuing of the writ in 
this action,’ which was issued on the same 
day. Mr. Bradlaugh then proceeded with 
his argument that a writ was a judicial act, 
and that a plaintiff must have a complete 
cause of action before the issue of the writ. 
Sir H. Giffard said the question which 
the Court had to decide was a very simple 
one~namely, what was the extent and 
meaning of the rule of law which had been 
adopted for convenience-sake. No case 
had been quoted in support of the principle 
which the defendant contended for, except 
in the argument of counsel. He did not 
know on what authority it was described 
as a judicial proceeding. It was the act of 
the party at the commencement of the suit. 
He knew no distinction for this purpose 
between civil and criminal proceedings. A 
judgment was a judgment, whether that of 
@ superior or inferior court, or in a civil or 
criminal case, He submitted that the de- 
murrer must be overruled. Mr, Bradlaugh 
having been heard in reply, Mr. Justice 
Denman said he was of opinion that the 
demurrer must be overruled. The state- 
ment of claim, as altered by the consent of 
the partics by the Court, stated that on the 
2nd of July, and before the issuing of the 
writ, which was issued on the same day, the 
defendant sat and voted, and stated what 
they must assume to be the cause of action 
for a penalty. To that the defendant de- 
murred, as being bad in law, on the ground 
that it disclosed no cause of action. After 
listening to the arguments that had been 
addressed to the Court in this case, and 
after having carefully examined and con- 
sidered the cases that had been quoted, he 
was of opinion that the demurrer must be 
overruled. Mr. Justice Williams said that 
he was ofthe same opinion. The statement 
of claim disclosed a good cause of action. 
Judgment was given for the plaintiff. Mr. 
Bradlaugh gave notice of appeal, but the 
case, however, was ordered ta be restored 
to its position in the list for trial, for which 
a day would be §xed.” 
Northampton—which to its shame or 
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glory, it is not our business to inquire on the 
present occasion—has returned Mr. Brad- 
laugh to Parliament, and deserves for that 
reason a few lines toitself. It lies on the 
south slope of the Uplands, from which the 
Avon, the Charwéll, and the Nene, flow 
down to the Severn—the Thames and the 
‘Wash of Boston. Its site was the border 
ef two British tribes, in front of a vast 
forest extending to the ‘Welland. The 
Saxon chronicle first calls it Hampton 
in the time of Edward the Elder, Alfred’s 
son. It was the chief station of the Dancs 
who had penctrated Mercia, The town is 
called Northampton, and contained 330% 
houses at the time of the Doomsday survey, 
In the time of the Norman Kings, North- 
ampton,as it is called in the Saxon chronicle, 
was a place of some importance. In the 
first year of his reign, Richard Cour de 
Lion granted a charter to its burgesses, At 
one time the town was said to have been a 
formidable rival to Oxford. In 1528, some 
Cambridge men began a university there 
with the leave of the King. Fuller com- 
ments :—* Their judgment in the choice of 
so convenient a place, where the air is clear, 
nor yet over sharp, the carth fruitful, yet 
not over dirty; water plentiful, yet far 
from any fennish annoyance; and wood most 
wanting, cven of dogs conveniently sufficient 
in that age. But the main advantage of 
‘Northampton is ncar the centre of England, 
so that all travellers coming from the re- 
motest parts of the land may be said to 
mect by the town in the midst of their 
jousncy, so impartial is the situation of it 
in the navel of the kingdom.” Under Simon 
de Montford, who summoned Parliaments, 
Northampton increased in power. The 
last Parliament held in the town, however, 
passed the poll-tax of three groats which 
Ied to Wat Tyler’s rebellion. One of the 
mayors, John Fox by name, was charged 
with favouring the doctrines of Wycliffe 
when they were first promulgated, and with 
harbouring in his house the first maintainer 
of Lollardy, Northampton gave birth to 
Fletcher the dramatist, S. Parker, Bishop 
of Oxford, Thomas Cartwright, Bishop of 
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Chester, William Shipley, projector of the 
Society of Arts, and was also the birth- 
place of Robert Brown, the founder of the 
Brownists. The Puritans in the reign of 
Elizabeth had many abettors both in the 
town and county of Northampton, dis- 
affected to the doctrine and liturgy of the 
Church of England. They had frequent 
controversies here relating to the Book of 
Discipline and other matters. The town 
was a stronghold of Independents and’ 
Baptists in the seventeenth century. 

As the learned Nonconformist ministers 
who first separated from the Church ad- 
vanced in years or died, the Dissenters began 
to feel the want of institutions for the educa- 
tionof theirpastors. Dr. Watts wasconsulted, 
and an academy, which had been com- 
menced by Mr. Jennings at Kilworth in 
Leicestershire, was reorganised on a com- 
prehensive and scientific basis by Dr. 
Doddridge, and established at Harborough, 
in the house of Mrs. Jennings, whose 
daughter married Dr. Aikin, and was the 
mother of Mrs, Barbauld. Dr. Doddridge 
had a call from the Castle Hill con- 
gregation, which was very numerous, 
and went with his academy to Northamp- 
ton in 1729, where it remained till his death 
in 1752. Such a man as Dr. Doddridge 
could not be 22 ycars at the head of an 
academy, and educate 200 young men in a 
small town without giving some impulse to 
the intellect and benevolence of the mem- 
bers of the Church, as well as to the Dis- 
senters. It is to the credit of the Parish of 
All Saints that in its register of christenings 
and burials, Dissenters were included as 
far back as 1735. And it was for the parish 
clerk of this particular Northampton parish 
that the poet Cowper wrote some of his 
best verses. 

The staple trade of the town is shoe~ 
making. It is an old saying that you may 
know when you are within a mile of North- 
ampton by the noise of the lapstones. As 
early at the reign of Edward VI, regula- 
tions were made which show that the shoe 
trade was an important branch of the busi- 
ness of the town.» The army, the colonies, 
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‘London, and the principal markets are 
now supplied with shoes from North- 
ampton. Immense contracts have been 
-made, and the demand during the war was 
perhaps the first cause of the rapid pro- 
gress of the population. In 1831, 1,322 
males aged twenty and upwards were re- 
tumed as boot and shoe makers ; in 1841, 
the number had increased to 1,821; at the 
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streets, the houses present a uniform ap- 
pearance, and are almost entirely occupied 
by journeymen shoemakers and the othe: 
workmen engaged in the trade. It would 
be wrong, however, to look upon the town 
as a mere place for the manufacture of 
shoes. It is the centre of a flourishing 
agricultural country. It is the mart at 
which the agrigultural produce of Noith- 





same time there were 442 males under 
‘twenty, and 346 females classed under the 
same trade in a population of 10,655 and 
30,587 females. The males aged twenty 
and upwards were 5,756, so that nearly one 
in three of the men isa shoemaker. “The 
‘town is well built and clean,” wrote the 
municipal commissioners ;“ with the excep- 
tion of a few, however,sof the principal 


amptonshire is exchanged for fuiniture. 
clothing, books, grocery, and other articles 
of foreign commerce; the residence of 
surgeons, lawyers, and other professional 
men whose sphere of action extends over a 
wide circle, the place of reunion for the 
gentry, frecholders, and farmers, and the 
site of the county institutions.” When 
Oldfield wrote, he was justified in saying, 
ue 
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“ Northampton is independent in the return 
of one of its members; the other is influ- 
enced by the corporation, who are under 
the control of the Earl of Northampton.” 
In the reign of the old corporation, Spencer 
Percival, whose portrait adorns the Town 
Hall and statue All Saints’ Church, was 
M.P. for Northampton, till he was assassi- 
nated in the lobby of the .House of Com- 
mons. Libcrals were returned after the 
Reform Bill of 1831, such as the Right 
Hon. Vernon Smith and Mr. Raikes Curric. 
At a later day, Mr. Charles Gilpin, a 
member of the Society of Friends and a 
leading London Radical to whom Lord 
Palmerston gave office, represented the 
borough, and as in time the appearance of 
Mr. Bradiaugh on the scene had rendered 
the return of two Liberals impossible unless 
he was onc of them, Mr. Bradlaugh has 
made himsclf M.P. 

A question, however, of paramount im- 
portance in the scssion of 1880, was that of 
Ireland. Early in the session a clause was 
introduced by Mr. O’Connor Power which 
had for its object the amendment of the 
Land Act of 1870, by repealing those sec- 
tions of the Act which limited the discretion 
of the courts in awarding compensation for 
disturbances in cascs of ejectment for non- 
payment of rent. Under the sections 
referred to, the courts had no power to 
award compensation where an evicted 
tenant owed a year’s rent, unless the court 
was of opinion that the rent had been 
raised to an exorbitant figure. The object 
of the promoters was to insure that com- 
pensation should be awarded in all cases, 
their contention being that the restriction 
upon compensation practically nullified the 
tenant's interest in the soil conferred by the 
Land Act of 1870 ; the landlord having only 
power to raise the rent to a figure which the 
tenant could not pay, or refuse to lower it 
in bad years in order to be at liberty to 
evict the tenant without compensation. 
The debate came on unexpectedly, and 
Mr. Forster gave this as a reason for not 
going into the details on which the demand 
for legislation was rested ; but he candidly 
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stated that he was not prepared to oppose 
the principle of the Bill, Before the debate 
was adjourned Mr. T. P. O'Connor and 
Mr. Parnell urged the acceptance of the 
proposal upon Government as in the tme 
sense of the word a Bill for the Relief of 
the Distress in Iseland, and as supplying a 
most efficient method of peace preservation. 
Mr. Forster asked for time for Government 
to consider what they would do in regard 
tothis demand. A week more passed and 
he was pressed to say what conclusion the 
Government had come to, and on the 15th 
of June he announced that the Govern- 
ment, in consequence of the prevailing: 
distress, would propose to enlarge the dis- 
cretionary powers of the County Court 
Judge, so that he might, under certain cir- 
cumstances, give compensation to tenants 
in certain districts who were ejected for 
non-payment of rent. For this purpose he 
was ready to promote a new clause in the 
Relief of Distress Bill, The Bill in ques- 
tion was nominally an amendment of the 
Relief Act of 1870, and was based on the 
provisions of that measure, Its main pro- 
vision was to authorise the employment of 
£750,000, out of the Irish Church surplus, 
in loans to landlords and others for relief 
works on the same conditions as in the pre- 
vious Act. This provision was attacked 
by Mr. Arthur Armold and several Irish 
members as tending more to the relicf of 
the landowners than of the distressed popu- 
lation. Mr. Pamell strongly objected to. 
granting any more loans to landlords, and 
also granting loans out of the Church 
surplus. Mr. Forster’s answer was that a 
great part of the money had been already 
lent under the Act of the late Government, 
They had been authorised to lend £750,000, 
but applications for a larger amount had 
been made and granted. The present 
Government, therefore, had no choice but 
to ask the House for more money, or to 
break faith with those who had already 
applied for loans. - However, to make con- 
cessions to Irish members, he introduced a 
grant of £200,000 in aid of out-door relief, 
imposing a lim for the completion of 
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relief works, and increasing the grant for 
fishery piers from £30,000 to £45,000. 

A clause of this Bill had a much more 
stormy existence as the Irish Compensation 
for Disturbance Bili. The Speaker de- 
cided that a most unusual course had been 
made with regard to it, and Mr. Forster 
agreed to withdraw it and reintroduce it as 
a separate measure, Mr. Chaplin denounced 
it as sheer confiscation, and declared that 
the Government must not ask him to join 
in their cheap generosity by which they 
were going to relieve the distress of one class 
in Ireland by transferringtothem theproperty 
ofanotherclass, Inhis defence on the second 
reading of the Bill, which was fixed for the 
25th of June, Mr. Forster said that it was 
brought in to carry out the spirit of the 
Land Act, and that it was required as a 
temporary modification of that measure 
under peculiar circumstances. The Land 
Act not only legalised the Ulster Tenant 
Right and gave compensation to tenants 
all over Ireland for unexhausted improve- 
ments, but the third section also recognised 
on the part of the tenant a certain interest 
in his holding—an interest which might be 
called property and goodwill. That was 
to say, the tenant under that Act could not 
be turned out on the expiry of his tenancy 
at the mere pleasure of his landlord: he had 
to be compensated. But there was an ex- 
ception to this. No compensation was to 
be given to tenants where they were evicted 
for non-payment of rent, and the question 
was, whether under the special circum- 
stances of the year, and for the relief of the 
distressed districts, this exception should 
not itself be modified. The operation of the 
measure was to be limited to the end of 1881. 
Secondly, the defaulting, if evicted, was 
to be entitled to compensation only under 
stringent conditions. Further, Mr. Forster 
contended that where Ulster tenant right 
prevailed, the tenant was entitled to a 
larger compensation than 2 County Court 
Judge could give any tenant under his Bill. 
‘As to the question why the Government 
‘brought it in now, instead of waiting till 
another Session, as it had not been part 
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of the Queen’s Speech, Mr. Forster 
answered that they had no alternative ; 
that they could wait no longer. “Facts are 
accumulating upon us. Evictions had in- 
creased, and were increasing. For the five 
years ending in 1877, the average for each 
year was 503; in 1878, the number of evic- 
tions was 743; in 1879, it was 1,098, and 
up to the 26th of June, this year, it had been 
1,073. These evictions had to be supported 
by force; there was -a strong feeling of in- 
justice throughout the country, and if no 
changes were made in the law, the Govern- 
ment would have a grave responsibility in 
maintaining order. Short as the Bill was 
—it was only one of thirty-five lines—yet 
never was a bill so long in discussion. 
Three sittings were spent upon it before 
it passed the second reading; eight sittings 
before it got through Committee, and on 
the third reading the discussion was as 
animated and severe, Equally keenly were 
the provisions of the Bill discussed out of 
doors, The Times and other papers were 
filled with letters and discussions on the 
subject. A considerable proportion of the 
letters were from Irish landlords and their 
friends, reciting cases of individual hard- 
ship that landlords would suffer if deprived 
of the only effectual means that they had 
for enforcing the payment of their rents. 
‘We heard a good deal of the rascality of 
landlords’ agents, but we also heard a good 
deal of the sharpness of their tenants. One 
example will suffice. One moming a 
tenant rushed into the office of the agent, 
and throwing a bag with bank-notes on the 
table, “ Here,” says he, “is all the money 
I have in the world; ye may either take it 





or lave it. If ye take it, I'm off to 
the workhouse. If ye lave it, I’m off to 
Ameriky.” “Why, my good man,” says 


the agent, unrolling the notes, “hcre’s 
enough money to pay your rent twice 
over.” “Oh, by gorra! I’s give ye the 
wrong parcel!” was the tenant's reply. 

‘The Irish Land Act of 1870, as originally 
introduced, was one of the boidest measures 
which has ever been submitted to a Legis- 
lature, except in the heat of a revolution. 
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Comparing with it, however, the Act as it 
passed, it is not difficult fo understand why 
it failed to effect a settlement, The Bill 
had two objects in view,—the one to give 
greater security to existing tenants, and 
the other to facilitate the conversion of 
tenants into full owners. The second of 
these objects was introduced in what were 
known as the Bright Clauses, which not 
only proposed to lend the money of the 
State on easy terms to tenant purchasers, 
‘but gave to tenants whose holdings were 
sold in the Landed Estates Courts a prefer- 
ential right of purchase. These clauses 
notoriously failed, and thousands of tenants 
whose holdings had been yearly sold in the 
Land Courts had been disappointed in 
the hope of becoming land owners, In 
another respect the Bill also disappointed 
the reasonable expectations of the Irish 
people. The original Bill was intended to 
give legal sanction to the custom of Ulster; 
and in other parts of Ireland, where such 
custom does not cxist, to provide analogous 
security to the tenants for improvements 
effected by them or their predecessors, and 
against disturbances in their holdings. 
Every amendment, however, forced upon 
the Government during the passing of the 
Bill tended in an opposite direction, and 
materially contributed to prevent its being 
@ permanent settlement. The changes in- 
troduced by the Lords greatly interfered 
with the scope of the Bill. One particular 
amendment was exceptionally mischievous. 
Under the Ulster custom, the payment for 
goodwill is secured to the tenant, whether 
he be able to pay rentor not. It is one of 
the merits of the custom that it tends to 
replace an insolvent tenant by a solvent 
one, and that the landlord, being entitled to 
claim his rent out of the payment made by 
the incoming tenant, is secure of his rent. 
In the revised custom of the Bill this was 
departed from, the right of compensation 
for disturbance was made contingent on 
the payment of rent, and was forfeited if 
rent was not paid; but an exception was 
grafted on this which enabled the judge 
to award compensation if he shoyld be 
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of opinion that the non-payment was due 
to special circumstances, as when by reason 
of a disastrous season the tenant was un- 
able to pay his rent. The House of Lords 
struck out this clause—a clause which would 
materially have modified the situation, 
The opposition to the second reading of 
‘Mr. Forster’s Bill was led by Mr. Chap- 
lin, who, repeating what he had urged 
against it, when moved as a separate 
clause, opposed it emphatically as a de- 
from every principle of legislation 
which had hitherto been sanctioned and 
admitted in civilised society in the country 
and in the age in which we live. He, 
denied that the principle of the Bill was 
contained in Section 9 of the Land Act, 
‘That applied only to tenancies in the past. 
But Mr. Chaplin further argued that if 
it was an extension of the Land Act, it was 
an extension of its worst and most vicious 
feature, and he quoted from Mr. Disraeli 
that the Land Act would create a new 
Ixish grievance—the payment of rent, He 
denounced the whole theory of compen- 
sation for disturbance. “Jt scems to me,” 
he said, “absolutely monstrous to make 2 
landlord compensate a tenant for the loss, 
or rather the non-continuance of a privilege 
which emanated from himself. You might 
as well, or perhaps even with more justice, 
compensate a man for the refusal of a farm 
in the first instance.” He quoted from a 
correspondent the pungent remark that 
the main result of the Bill, if passed into 
an Act, will be to foster the notion so 
sedulously promulgated by agitators in 
Ireland, that every man who, by any under- 
taking or promise, has induced another to 
put him into possession of lands, becomes, 
therefore, endowed with a right to retair 
that possession, though he may violate the 
promises by which it was secured. ~Mr. 
Charles Russell defended the Bill, arguing 
that in England copyholders were originally . 
tenants-at-will As if tenant-farmers were 
only to be met with on the other side of 
the Irish Channel. He also observed, 
with Mr. Forster, that there was very little 
difference between Section 9 of the’Land 
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Act and the Government proposal. “The 
‘former Act provided that the tenant might 
-get compensation if the court held that he 
was ejected for non-payment of a rent 
that was exorbitant. The present Bill 
allowed compensation if the court found 
that he was unable to pay rent in conse- 
quence of the prevailing distress, and that 
he was willing to remain on just terms, but 
that those terms were unreasonably refused. 
‘The difference between exorbitant rent and 
unreasonable terms was not such as to 
justify the extravagant language which has 
been used of the Bill.” 

Perhaps the fiercest and most effective 
.attack on the Bill was that made by Mr. 
Plunket. He termed it not a Relief Bill, 
but a political proposal—a proposal for the 
direct confiscation of the income of one 
class in favour of another. The Govern- 
ment rested their case on the increasing 
number of evictions. Why had evictions 
increased? On account of the anti-rent 
agitation tenants were incited not to pay 
their rents, and the landlords were forced 
to threaten eviction in order to compel 
them to pay their rents. He quite admitted 
that the Land Act had given tenants an 
interest in their holdings. But as a sct-off 
against this boon, and as a compensation 
to landlords for this concession at their 
expense, it had established two principles. 
‘One was that the Act should apply only to 
existing tenancies, and that with regard to 
all future tenancies contract should be free; 
the other was that the tenant should 
scrupulously fulfil his duty to the landlord 
by paying his rent. Non-payment of rent 
-disentitled the tenant to any compensation. 
But the present Bill proposed to abrogate 
both these cardinal principles of the Land 
Act, Mr, Plunket then wanted to know 
why the Government proposed to apply 
their Bill only to certain districts? What 
justice was there in refusing the right to 
men outside a certain circle, while they 
gave it to men inside? The debate was 
still farther carried on, the opponents of 
the Bill arguing that it encouraged a 
dangerous agitation ; that it would make 
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the tenant think the payment of rent in 
any shape an injustice; that it would 
deprive thé landlord of his only means of 
enforcing the payment of rent. And it 
was contended that if distress was to be 
relieved, it was unfair to relicve it at the 
expense of one particular class. Ina very 
able speech Mr. Tottenham, an Irish Jand- 
lord, defended the class to which he had 
the misfortune to belong, and protested 
against their being looked upon “as inca- 
pable of sympathy with distress and suffer- 
ing; mere machines for squeezing the last 
possible shilling out of the peasantry.” He 
protested against 2 bill which would enable 
tenants to emigrate with the plunder of 
landlords in their pockets. Lord R. 
Churchill described the Bill as the com- 
mencement of a campaign against the 
landlords; the first step in a social war; an 
attempt to raise the masses against the 
propertied classes. He was not one of 
those, he said, who had disapproved of the 
Land Act. It had raised the value of 
landed property in Ireland. But since that 
Bill was brought forward landed property 
had been in the markct, and it was im- 
possible to find a purchaser for it. Capital 
acted instinctively,and almost uncrringly it 
refused investment in Irish land, and why ? 
Because the Bill would destroy the cardinal 
and leading feature of the Land Act—the 
inviolability of the rent which the landlord 
demanded and the tenant agreed to pay. 
Mr. W. H. Smith, as did Mr. Gibson, the 
Attorney-General for Ireland, in Lord 
Beaconsficld’s Administration, followed on 
the same side. Mr. W. H. Smith argued 
that the Bill was a new proposal with 
respect to property, and that the principle 
allowed in this casc would have in justice 
to be extended. Were the Government, 
he asked, prepared to extend it in cases of 
distress from bad trade? Ought tradesmen, 
living in a shop believed to be necessary 
to their existence, to be driven forth with- 
out compensation, when they could not in 
hard times pay their rent? 

On the other side—that is, on the side 
of the Government—the chicf speakers 
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were Mr. Roundell, the Attorney-General 
for Ircland, Mr. Law, Mr. Gladstone, and 
Lord Hartington. 

Mr. Gladstone argued that the Bill was 
in reality onc to maintain the principles of 
property. ‘We say that in the face of 
these afflicting circumstances which par- 
tially prevail in Ireland with an extreme 
severity, it is a Bill to enable the State 
with a safe conscience to use the strength 
at its command in order to maintain the 
rights of property, and to enforce the pro- 
visions of the law.’ Ile enlarged upon 
the fact that it was an exceptional measure. 
Those who spoke of its tendency in ex- 
aggcrated terms were the men who really 
encouraged the Irish peasantry to believe 
that it sanctioned the non-payment of rent. 
The Government had been at the greatest 
pains to guard the measure demanded by 
strong necessity, and carefully adapted and 
limited to that necessity, from establishing 
a dangerous precedent. They had been 
most careful so to frame it that it should 
not deprive the landlord of the power of 
enforcing payment of the rent due to him. 
‘What the Bill really restrained, and that 
temporarily, was the landlord's power of 
eviction, a power conferred upon the 
Jandlord by the law in Ireland by re- 
cent Acts — conferred upon him, Mr. 
Gladstone said, “behind the back of 
the Irish occupicr, almost in fraud of the 
Irish occupier, Apart from this temporary 
check of the landlord’s power of evic- 
tion, the Bill Jeft intact and entire the only 
remedy which the landlord possessed for 
the recovery of rent? Lord Hartington 
also ably defended the Government measure. 
“T assert,” he said, “ that so far from being 
any contravention of the principles of 
the Land Act, this measure has becn 
framed simply with the view of pre- 
venting the objects of that Act from being 
defeated—defcated by exceptional circum- 
stances which could not possibly have been 
forescen. Insome parts of Ircland the im- 
poverished circumstances of the tenant 
have placed in the hands of the landlord a 
weapon which the Government never gon- 
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templated, and which has enabled the 
landlord, at a sacrifice of a-half or a-quarter 
of a year’s rent, to clear his estate of hun- 
dreds of tenants whom, in ordinary circum- 
stances, he would not have been able to 
remove except upon payment of a heavy 
pecuniary fine. I ask whether that is not 
a weapon calculated to enable landlords 
absolutely to defeat the main purpose of 
the Act? Supposing a landlord wished to 
clear his estate of a small number of 
tenants, he knows that this is the time to 
do it, and if he should lose this opportunity 
he can never have it again without a great 
pecuniary sacrifice.” In answer to the argu- 
ment that the Bill would lead to a general 
refusal to pay rent and deprive the land- 
lord of all means of enforcing payment, 
Lord Hartington pointed out that the land- 
lord was left in possession of every power 
which he ever possessed, including the 
power of eviction which was given him by 
the Acts of 1851 and 1860. The Bill only 
provided that if the landlord used his 
power of eviction, the tenant might bring 
him into court Under thg Bill the tenant 
had to make good his claim, and if the 
landlord could show that he had been 
actuated by one particle of moderation or 
forbearance towards the tenant, such as only 
good landlords exercise, then the case of 
the tenant fails. That there would be a 
general refusal to pay rent in those circum- 
stances—that a tenantry specially attached 
to the land would run the risk of eviction 
‘on the chance of being able to make good 
a bad claim, Lord Hartington considered 
& monstrous supposition, His Lordship 
seems to have forgotten that nothing is too 
monstrous to be imagined where a suscep- 
tible and easily deluded people like the 
Irish are made the sway of agitators and of 


priests, 

One of the most impressive of Mr. Glad- 
stone's speeches on the subject was 
delivered in the House of Commons on 
Tuesday, July 5th, when the second read- 
ing of the Bill was carried, after three 
nights" debate, by 295 to 217. About fifty 
Liberals abstained fyom voting, and twenty 
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voted against the Bill. Mr. Gladstone 
admitted that the Bill was exceptional in 
its circumstances—exceptional in its pro- 
visions—because it constitutes on the part of 
the Executive Government something likea 
promise to the poorest part of the popula- 
tion of Ireland now suffering heavily under 
a visitation of Providence. The Bill, he 
said, was to maintain the principles of 
property, to enable the State with a safe 
conscience, in the face of the afflicting 
circumstances which partially prevail in 
Ireland, to maintain the rights of property 
and to enforce the provisions of the law. 
It was the duty of the Government 
to listen with respect to the member 
for Cork, and those who act with him. 
Mr. Gladstone contended that it could 
not be argucd against the Bill that it 
was exceptional, since the late Parlia- 
ment and the present Parliament have 
sanctioned and were sanctioning, apart 
from the Bill, most exceptional measures. 
‘As regarded a great deal of the opposition 
to the measure, it was really a revival of the 
smouldering hostility against the Land 
Act. Again, it was said to interfere with 
the principles of property ; the principles of 
property were vital to the welfare of the 
State. Nevertheless, he, Mr. Gladstone, 
maintained that for the last fifty years 
Parliament had interfered with them more 
or less. “In the case of the Tithe Commu- 
tation Act they had taken the whole of the 
prospective increase of tithe in this country 
from the clergy, and handed it over to the 
landlords. That Bill was a further exten- 
sion of the provisions of the Land Act, 
an Act agreed to by men so little revolu- 
tionary as Lord Carlingford, Lord Card- 
well, and Lord Clarendon; nor was it 
opposed by Mr. Disraeli, who was then a 
member of the House of Commons, on the 
plea that it was an interference of a revolu- 
tionary character, Up to the time of the 
passing of that measure, the rule had becn 
nothing for the tenant, and everything for 
the landlord. He had never denicd that 
the Land Act was a measure of very great 
gravity, but maintained that it had been 


justified by the great gravity of the case. 
It was a necessary measure, and it had Ind 
to a great improvement, and had led toa 
great decrease in agrarian crime. Further 
legislation in the same direction was needed. 
I believe,” continued Mr. Gladstone, “that 
it is not understating it or overstating it 
when we say that the two bad harvests of 
1877-8 were succeeded in 1879 by a harvest 
which in portions of Ireland was the very 
worst that has been, known since the great 
Irish famine. Well, with these bad harvests 
evictions began to creep up. The number 
was greatly enlarged, and, under a state of 
facts in which I firmly believe the general 
conduct of the landlords has been highly 
to their honour, my right hon. friend the 
Attorney-General pointed out that this 
was a distress due to the act of God. This 
succession of bad harvests had produced 
an extreme state of things. In the failure 
of the crops, crowned by the year 1879, 
the act of God had replaced the Irish 
occupier in the condition in which he stood 
before the Land Act. Because what had 
he to contemplate? He had to contem- 
Plate eviction for non-payment of rent, 
and, as a consequence of eviction, starva 
tion. And this eviction, it is no ex- 
aggeration to say, in a country whcre 
the agricultural pursuit is the only pursuit, 
and where the means of payment are en- 
tirely destroyed for the time by the visita- 
tion of Providence, that the poor occupicr 
may in these circumstances rcgard the 
sentence of eviction as coming, for him, 
very near to the sentence of death. Well, 
that was the state of things which we had 
to contemplatc, as it has been ultimately 
developed before us. I admit that when 
we passed the Land Act we did not fore- 
see everything. We hoped that we were 
going to pass into a normal condition. We 
sought in good faith to do that which wc 
told the landlord we desired to do. We 
told him that while on the one hand we 
created a new estate for the tenant in the 
soil, still on the other hand we desired to 
give the landlord not only a continuance 
Of security, but an increase of security for 
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the payment of his rent That, I believe, 
has been the effect; but’ I admit we did 
not foresee every contingency. We did 
not foresee that there would arise in Ireland, 
though only in parts of it, a state of things 
analogous to that which led to the legisla- 
tion of 1847. That state of things, how- 
ever, did arise, and the question is, how are 
we to deal with it? We are now going,I 
admit, to constitute a new exception to the 
Land Act, and for sugh an exception we 
ought to show, in my opinion, a justifica~ 
tion under three heads; in the first place, 
that the necessity is strong; in the second 
place, that the remedy is carefully adapted 
and limited to the necessity; and, in the 
third place, that the case is of such a nature 
that we have taken effectual precautions 
against being betrayed unawares into the 
establishing of a dangerous precedent. We 
are going to establish an exception, by 
leaving the Irish landlord as much right as 
the English landlord had to recover his 
rent.” Mr. Gladstone then gave the history 
of legislation on this subject. “The House 
of Commons, and yet more the House of 
Lords, has legislated against the Irish 
tenant. As I understand it, anything like 
eviction for non-payment of rent by the 
process so well known in Ircland was un- 
known to the law of this land until the 
reign of George I, and it was then, I believe, 
introduced as applicable exclusively to the 
case of leases. Various subsequent Acts 
were passed, but it was by Acts of the 
years 1851 and 1860 that the Parliament 
of this country thought fit to establish and 
make effective against the Irish occupier 
remedies of which the landlord in Scotland 
and in England knew nothing. The con- 
sequence of this was that the power of evic- 
tion was extended from leascs to tcnants- 
at-will, and tenants from year to year; 
it was extended alike to the cases of 
parol and written agreements, and having 
first been brought in for sums under 
a limited amount in the Civil Bill Courts 
or County Courts alone, it was then en- 
larged so as to embrace in its sweep the 
whole of the tenant in Ircland. Now 
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be it recollected that it is only to that 
law, and not at all to the general law 
of the land for the of rent 
which remained wholly untouched, as it is 
in England ; it is only to this peculiar law, 
introduced, as I may say, behind the back 
of the Irish occupier, I might almost say 
in fraud of the Irish occupier, that we pro- 
pose an exception. I do not say that on 
that account an exception is to be justified 
beyond what necessity and prudence re- 
quired. Well, sir, is the necessity not 
strong? It appears to us that itis exceed~ 
ingly strong. You have had a visitation 
affecting the crops in a part of Ireland such 
at any rate as comes but once in a genera- 
tion, for there has been no such visitation 
since 1847. You have had, as we belicve, 
capricious evictions to a certain and limited 
extent practised in Ireland, and those who 
have practised them are chargeable with 
bringing upon their more numerous and 
better minded brethren the consequences of 
their misconduct. We have had a great in- 
crease of ejectments for non-payment of 
rent.” Mr. Gladstone then spoke of the way 
in which the law was carricd out. “In the 
‘West Riding of Galway alone nearly 3,500 
men have been employed in enforcing the 
processes of the law; and these processes 
are now to be enforced not by units, nor 
by scores, for scores are not sufficient, bur 
by hundreds ; and when you have arrived 
at a state of things, however it be limited 
to a portion of the country, in which 
hundreds of peace officers are required to 
be employed for the purpose of enforcing 
evictions, you have got dangerously near 
to something that would be called locai 
civil war. Now, what is the remedy that 
we propose to apply, and is it not a care- 
fully limited and guarded remedy? How 
is this provision limited? It is limited in 
time, as you admit, and why does the noble 
lord charge us with being in contradiction 
with ourselves, and having said that we 
had no information? We have never said 
anything of the sort in reference to the 
scope of this Bill. It is one thing to have 
information in reference to the exceptional 
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state of things created for us, and recog- 
nised in this Bill; it is quite another kind 
of information that would be requisite for 
the purpose of reviewing the whole of the 
provisions of the Land Acts ; and consider- 
ing in what respects they have succeeded 
or have partially failed, we have ample 
information to justify the present measure. 
It is limited in time, though I believe a 
particular date is not very easy to fix 
mathematically. It is limited in place 
again. We have drawn a line, the only 
one practicable for us to draw, perhaps not 
mathematically exact, but at the same time 
indicating a distinct intention. It is 
limited in subject-matter, because, as the 
noble lord has seen, not one farthing can 
be allowed by the judge under this Bill 
unless in cases where, first, there is inability 
to pay ; secondly, that inability is proved 
to him to be due to the recent calamities ; 
thirdly, where the tenant is willing to 
accept reasonable terms; and, fourthly, 
where the landlord unreasonably refuses 
them. Well, these are the limitations. If 
you think there are others, state them ; but 
let us get rid of these gencral charges. 
The question now is, whether we establish 
a primd facie case for the principle of the 
Bill. And now with regard to the third 
condition I laid down, that the cause ought 
to be so well defined that you should not 
unawares establish precedents in cases of 
this kind. I will make this admission to 
the noble lord and others who have spoken, 
that n0 man is more reluctant than I am 
to depart from the principles of the Land 
Act, and especially from that part of it 
which aims at giving the landlord increased 
security for the payment of his rent. I 
think it is almost a personal obligation in 
honouron those whowere parties to the Land 
Act to maintain in spirit, if we cannot in 
letter, the whole bearing of that Act, for the 
improvement of the condition of the land- 
lord no less than that of the occupier. I 
am as jealous as the noble lord is of being 
led into the admission of precedents and 
principles as to which I wish to preserve 
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out to the noble lord that if you are afraid 
of the precedent ve establish in this Bill, 
the true danger of establishing such a pre- 
cedent is to be found in the speeches of 
those who assert that it contains all 
those ulterior, wider, and unnecessary 
changes which we ourselves have declined 
to recognise as having any connection with 
the Bill, and as to which we desire to 
maintain our perfect freedom. Sir, I 
cannot state too brpadly what I conceive 
to be the great safeguard which marks the 
present legislation as exceptional legislation, 
and which reserves for future and free con- 
sideration every other question, great and 
small, connected with the Irish Land Act. 
But the security is that you have already 
created by Parliamentary legislation this 
exceptional state of things. I think the 
noble lord was unintentionally most unjust 
to my right hon. fricnd in saying he 
thought he spoke in a spirit of vindictive 
legislation against the landlords. I do not 
speak in that sense; I wish to recognise 
their claims. I don’t think my right hon, 
friend was in the slightest degree charge- 
able with that intention, For myself, I 
shall regard it as a very great offence 
indeed. But Jet us look at the facts as 
they stand. Ircgard the landlord no less 
than the occupicr as suffering in this 
instance by the act of God—not suffering 
to the same extent, but as truly suffering 
by the act of God; and Parliament has 
recognised that state of facts, and Parlia~ 
ment has come down to contribute to the 
support of one portion of the community 
at the expense of the rest of the com- 
munity. That is the procceding on the 
part of Parliament which, if it were made 
common, would be pretty nearly the dis- 
solution of society. It is a principle of the 
utmost danger, to be watched with great 
jealousy—aye, with just as great jealousy 
‘las the principle embodied in the present 
Bill But what has Parliament actually 
done? It has granted £1,250,000 in the 
shape of loans to the landlords. Suppose 
those loans to be taken, how much of it is 
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it back subject to a deduction of £36 per 
4100, so that the portiort of the £1,250,000 
offered to the landlord for the improve- 
ment of his estate—[Lord R. Churchill: 
Not merely as a boon]. I know it is not a 
mere boon to the landlord. I am speaking 
simply of what the State is doing for the 
landlord and the occupier together. I 
cannot consent to regard their interests as 
separate, as the noble lord seems to do. 
Of the 41,250,000, no more than £800,000 
can ever come back to the Church surplus, 
so that £430,000 is a gift. Of the £250,000 
advanced to guardians, reckoning it in the 
same way, the repayment will be made less 
£16 for every £100; that is, there will be a 
gift of £40,000. £200,000 morc is now to be 
placed at the disposal of the Government 
for the purpose of meeting this distress. | 
Well, sir, that is a sum in all of £690,000. 
But you will perhaps say that the State 
has done nothing. The State has done 
little compared with what the Church 
surplus has donc. But at the same time 
even the contribution of the State is 
%930,000. We have given a Jarge sum of 
moncy, I think £600,000, for two years 
without interest, to purchase seeds, £46,000 
for picrs, and we have just made a remis- 
sion of interest of £54,000 to the Church 
surplus—that is to say, £130,000; and the 
total of the figures I have read is £820,000. 
I am not saying that all this is for the 
fandlord, but I say it is given to the land- 
jords and tenants together, of these dis- 
tricts—it is the gift of the State, and of 
Ircland particularly, from an Irish fund, to 
the landlords and tenants of these districts. 
Now ict us divide a little between the 
tenant and the landlord. Where would the 
Jandlord have been if this gift had not been 
made? Are we really so crucl to him in 
proposing that in exccptional and extreme 
cases, where the man has no power to pay, 
he shall have some indulgence, limited as 
it is by the Bilt? To answer the question, 
consider where the landlord stood apart 
from the legislation of Parliament. Why, 
sir, he stood liable through the medium of 
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produce and value of his land every one of 
these hungry mouths without reference to 
the Church surplus, and without reference 
to the Exchequer. That was his strict, his 
absolute, his legal liability Some men of 
singularly-framed minds may believe that 
Parliament has not, in providing these 
means for the landlord's assistance, enor- 
mously benefited his condition, and that 
we are other than wise in taking some pre- 
caution against his endangering the peace 
of the country by pursuing to the extreme 
those processes of eviction of which he has 
become the master by legislation, quite as 
peculiar, I will venture to say, as any now 
proposed, My right hon. friend said truly 
that no doubt we are liable, like others, to 
error; but our object in this Bill is not the 
object of soothing the feclings of anyone, 
of conciliating the support of anyone, or of 
attaining any indirect or secondary purpose. 
If we have a special object it is this: that 
we may be enabled with a firm and an un- 
flinching hand to maintain the principles of 
order and of Jaw in Ireland. But we do 
regard with a repugnance «which some seem 
not to share the introduction of armies of 
agents of the State, for such I may call 
them, of regiments of constabulary, for the 
purpose of conducting what ought to be 
peaceful operations. You will tell me that 
this is all caused by an anti-rent agitation. 
A noble Jord has complained of my right 
hon. friend because he did not dwell on the 
extent of this anti-rent agitation. I admit 
the existence of that which in some parts 
of the country may undoubtedly be called 
a conspiracy—a conspiracy not against the 
payment of rent only, but against the pay- 
ment of all just debts. Iam not able to 
draw a distinction between rent and other 
debts. I must say that rent is to be re- 
garded as a just debt, and no admission 
will be made by me, or by any of my right 
hon. friends, I am quite sure, which will 
tend in any way to weaken that proposi- 
tion. “But what we fear is this: that there 
is noway of so strengthening the anti-rent 
agitation as to leave some pleas of justice 
in the mouths of those who promote it.” 
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On July 8th, there was a further fight 
when the order Committee was read, 
Mr. Pell interposing with an amendment 
that the Bill should be confined to estates 
on which evictions had taken place since 
November, 1879. A striking incident in 
the debate was Mr. Parnell’s declaration of 
war against the Bill on the ground of an 
amendment proposed by the Attorney- 
Gereral for Ireland, to the effect that the 
tenant should have no claim to compen- 
sation when the landlord before evicting 
him had given him permission to sell his 
interest in the holding. The question that 
the House go into Committce over the 
Bill was carried by 255 to 199, the Home 
Rulers abstaining from voting. Again, on 
the question that the preamble be post- 
poned, there was fight about the obnoxious 
clause, which Mr. Gladstone subsequently 
withdrew. When Committee on the Bill 
was resumed on the r3th of July, Lord R. 
Churchill moved to report progress on the 
ground that the new amendment would 
altcr the proposed character of the Bill, and 
then came a vesy fierce attack opened by 
Lord George Hamilton, who challenged the 
accuracy of the returns of evictions which 
furnished the Government with their chicf 
reasons for bringing in the Bill, Mr. 
Gibson also delivered another onslaught, 
and was followed by Mr. Plunket. In reply 
Mr. Gladstone, suspending judgment, and 
promising inquiry as to the accuracy of 
Lord George Hamilton’s criticism of the 
Government returns, argued that if ten- 
ants were legally ejected, and afterwards 
admitted to their farms as care-takers, the 
effect upon the general condition of the 
country was very much the same as if they 
had been actually evicted and expelled. 
They were deprived of their status as 
tenants ; they were deprived of the interest 
in their holdings which the Land Act had 
been intended to secure for them. With 
regard to the number of constabulary em- 
ployed, the Government looked, he said, 
not so much to the total number of men, as 
to the number required to enforce any 
single process. “Wes have,” he said, 
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“arrived at a state of things where fifty 
where a hundred, where two hundred 
people are required to enable a legal act to 
be done, which legal act ought to require 
no support whatever’ +A powerful speech, 
on behalf of the Government, was also 
made by a new member, Mr. H. Fowler, 
who protested against delaying the progress 
of the Bill “by a trumpery contest about 
statistics which did not affect the matter 
one way or another,” and held that the 
Bill “ was based on the broad and general 
principle that landlords ought not to take 
advantage of exceptional circumstances of 
distress to interfcre with property that legi- 
timately belonged to the tenants under 
the Land Act of 1870.” The next crisis 
in the Bill was a proposal originated by the 
Opposition that the measure should be 
limited in its application to tenancies not 
excecding £15 a year. The figure ulti- 
mately decided on was a £30 valuation, 
equivalent to £42 or £43 rent. At length 
came July 26th, when the mcasure was 
carried by 303 to 237, after a very heated 
debate. Mr. Parnell and his immediate 
following abstained from voting, and six- 
teen Liberal M.P.’s voted in the minority. 
Unfortunately for the true interests of 
England and Ireland alike, all the trouble 
about the Compensation for Disturbance 
Bill was taken in vain. After two nights’ 
debate the Bill was rejected in the House 
of Lords by the overwhelming majority 
of 282 to 51. The landlords, evidently, 
especially the absentec ones, were scriously 
alarmed. Lord Granville introduced the 
measure in a very conciliatory speech, 
representing it as a temporary measure 
intended to assist the Government in the 
maintenance of the law, and Lord Derby, 
after an exhibition of the defects and 
dangers of the measure, made an appeal 
to the House to let it pass the second 
reading, and modify it in Committee, but 
the appeal was in vain. In his threc 
objections to the Bill Lord Beaconsfield 
summed up the general fecling of the 
House. “The Bill,” he said, “contained 
threce proposals. and he objected to ali 
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three of them. His first objection was that 
it imposed a burden on a specific class. 
His second, that it brought insecurity into 
all kinds of transactions. His third, that it 
delegated to a public officer the extraor- 
dinary power of fixing the rents of the 
country.” 

Let us now return to the House of 
Commons, and listen to the financial pro- 
posals of the new Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. It was a difficult task which 
was Jaid upon Mr, Gladstone. Sir Staf- 
ford Northcote had calculated on a 
narrow surplus, which it was quite clear 
would be entirely absorbed by a falling off 
in the revenuc and an increase in the 
expenditure. Resides, the Commercial 
Treaty with France, if rencwed at all, had 
to be renewed within the existing finan- 
cial year, and this involved a reconstruction 
of the wine dutics. To the wonder of 
Torics and Liberals alike, Mr. Gladstone 
resolved to make a new Budget, from which 
the stock grievance of the British farmer, 
the malt tax, was undoubtedly to disappear. 

Mr. Gladstone's proposals were com- 
municated to the IIousc on Junc roth, in 
@ speech which occupicd nearly two hours 
in delivery, and went into elaborate detail 
with regard to the wine dutics and the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of the various 
modes of levying an assessment on fer- 
mented drinks, He began by alluding to 
the wine duties, and recounting the success 
of his various efforts to promote the sub- 
stitution of a cheap and sound wine for the 
abominable compounds at one time sold in 
this country. He proposed that there should 
be a new scale of duties, as follows :—A uni- 
form sixpenny rate per gallon on wine up 
to an alcoholic strength of twenty degrees ; 
between twenty and fifty-five, an extra 
penny for each additional degree ; above 
thirty-five, when wine almost ccased to be 
wine, a rate rising by 2d. for each degree. 
Coming then to beer, which he described 
as the staple drink of England, he did not 
think it would be fair to rclicve it entircly 
from taxation, while whisky, the staple 
drink of Scotland, remained unchcapened. 
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But the duty on beer was at present levied 
throngh the malt tax, and he argued at 
length that it was not the best way of levy- 
ing it. The opinion of economists was 
strong against taxes levied on the raw 
material; the excise on malt pressed 
hardly on the producer, and hampered his 
business. The malt tax then was to be 
abolished, but as some means must be 
found of supplying the loss of eight millions 
which its mere abolition would entail, Mr. 
Gladstone proposed to put a tax of about 
six shillings a barrel on beer. He showed 
how at one time the great difficulty of con- 
senting to a beer tax in place of a malt 
tax arose out of the immense quantity of 
private brewing that existed year after 
year; this private brewing had decreased. 
Mr. Gladstone showed with what mar- 
vellous rapidity it had fallen away of late, 
and assumed that in time it would cease 
altogether. For those who brew at home 
there is to be a license duty. The house- 
holder living in a house of modest dimen- 
sions,and brewing only for his own consump- 
tion, will simply pay a few, shillings for his 
license. The brewer will have his duty 
imposed in a simple and satisfactory way, 
without interference with the operation of 
his trade or the times and the seasons 
when he may perform it. The beer is to 
be gauged for the purposes of the duty 
when it is in the fermenting stage. The 
result will be to cheapen the beer to the 
consumer, and a better quality of beer. 
The Conservatives secmed a good dcal 
staggered with the announcement about the 
malt tax, and Mr. Pell acknowledged with 
simple frankness that he was very sorry 
it had not come from his own people. Mr. 
Gladstone held that his proposals would be 
advantageous in liberating capital, would 
be a great act of justice to makers of vine- 
gar and yeast, and would also in the end 
be found profitable to the revenue. On the 
ground of all its advantages, immediate 
and ive, he thought he was justi- 
fied in asking for a penny additional of 
income tax to enable him to make the 
change. He further proposed various 
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changes in the licensing rates, altering the 
seale so as to raise the licenses on the whole, 
and at the same time secure a better pro- 
portion between the charges laid on different 
kinds of license. The Bill was read a 
second time on June 24th. On going into 
committee on July 6th, Mr. Gladstone 
announced that the wine dutics clauses 
would be dropped in consequence of in- 
ability to conclude their negotiations with 
the French Government on the subject— 
that the allowance of waste to the brewer 
would be increased from 4 per cent. to 
6 per cent, and that there would be 
other slight alterations. The various 
clauses of the Bill were subjected to 
minute criticism; and when the Bill 
came up for consideration on the 28th, 
Lord George Hamilton moved an amend- 
ment to the effect that the malt tax should 
not be abolished at the expense of the 
payers of income tax, and was supported 
by Sir Stafford Northcote. Their argu- 
ment was that the country was not in a 
condition to bear additional taxation. The 
amendment was opposed by Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill. “Notwithstanding his 
willingness to co-operate in any motion 
brought forward to embarrass the Govern- 
ment,” he said he could not support this, 
because he did not see how the malt tax 
could be abolished without some substitute 
being provided. Only ninety-four voted in 
support of the amendment, a result which 
was fairly pointed to as showing the con- 
fidence in Mr. Gladstone’s financial schemes 
on both sides of the House. 

‘The Ground Game Act was another sub- 
ject in which the Government asked the 
House to legislate. The preamble set 
forth that it was expedient in the interests 
ef good husbandry, and for the better 
security for the capital and labour invested 
by the occupiers of land in the cultivation 
of the soil, that further provision should be 
made to enable such occupiers to pro- 
tect their crops from injury and loss by 
ground game. The hardship to goad hus- 
bandry from hares and rabbits was incon- 
trovertibly established by the report of the 
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Committee of 1873. “The Bill,” said Sir 
William Harcourt, who introduced it, “did 
not pretend to reform the game laws, but 
only to give the tenant protection. The 
Government had considered a suggestion 
that protection should be given by leaving 
hares and rabbits out of the category of 
game, but they had come to the conclusion 
that their end could be better attained by 
the main provision of the Bill, which was 
simply that the occupier of the land should 
have, as incident to and inseparable from 
his occupation of land, the right to kill and 
take ground game concurrently with the 
landlord, or any other person authorised 
by the landlord—all agreements to the 
contrary were to be null and void; the 
occupier could not legally contract himself 
out of the right. Sir W. Harcourt justified 
this interference with freedom of contract 
by reference to various acts in which that 
principle had been abrogated on grounds 
of public policy, Current leases were, how- 
ever, to be exempted from the operation of 
the Act. Most doleful and amusing were 
the prophecies of the correspondents of 
newspapers on the subject. Hares and 
rabbits, they urged, would be finally ex- 
terminated. The pcopte would thereby lose 
an enormous amount of valuable food, and 
the working man would be deprived of his 
favourite Sunday dinner. One nobleman 
went further, and contended it would end 
in the extermination of the farmer him- 
self. First, hares and rabbits would be 
exterminated—then foxes would have no- 
thing to eat but pheasants and poultry; 
then fox-hunting, and then we were told, 
as in the time of the agitation for the 
repeal of the Corn Laws, landowners 
would go abroad in search of amusement. 
The result would be the moral and physical 
deterioration of the landlord class ; and as 
for the farmer, his industry would be 
ruined ; for where could he find a market 
for his horses, his oats, his hay, and his 
straw? But the farmers were satisfied, and 
that was something; though neither Mr. 
P. A. Taylor nor Mr. Bright found that 
the Bill entirely met their views, On 
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the adjourned debate on the second read- 
ing, July 29th, Mr. Brand moved the 
rejection of the Bill as a violation of free- 
dom of contract, though he admitted that 
if it could be shown to be required in the 
public interest, he would cease to oppose. 
For himself, he believed that the farmers 
were able to protect themselves, and if any 
changes were needed, it should be in the 
direction of removing hares and rabbits 
from the game list. Lord Elcho made the 
most elaborate and uncompromising attack 
en the Bill, and a host of small amend- 
ments were made, In the House of Lords, 
Lord Redesdale moved its rejection on the 
ground that no adequate time was afforded 
for deliberating on it. Lord Beaconsfield 
advocated its second reading, and much 
attention was attracted by his earnest 
advice to the Lords to avoid collisions with 
the Commons except on matters of high 
principle and deep importance. Two sub- 
jects, he said, occupied the thoughts of the 
country—the government of Ireland and the 
principles upon which the landed property of 
the country should continue to be estab- 
lished, On these matters the Lords should 
stand firm in defence of their convictions, 
but it would be a mistake to take up a 
futile position on the eve of a great con- 
stitutional struggle, and the Lords had the 
good sense to take his lordship's advice. 
Another question equally open to the 
criticism that it was an interference with 
the rights of contract and the rights of 
property was the Employers’ Liability 
Bill. The subject had been often before 
Parliament, and one of the most common 
accusations against the late Government 
was that they had neglected their promises 
to deal with it. The solution of the diffi- 
culty proposed by Mr. Gladstone’s Govern- 
ment was the same as that proposed by 
Mr. Brassey in 1879. In judicial decisions, 
said Mr. Dedson, it had been established 
that an employer was liable for any injury 
done to third parties by the negligence of 
his servants; but by one decision after 
another a principle of exceptions had been 
established, so that when the injured person 
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was in the same employment with the 
person whose negligence caused the injury 
he and his legal representatives had no 
claim for damages whatever. If an ex- 
plosion occurred, the owners of the damaged 
property were entitled to compensation, 
but injured fellow-workmen had no claim 
because they were in the same employ- 
ment. This was the doctrine of common 
employment of which workmen had been 
contending for years that it was unjust. 
‘The Government proposed to extend the 
employers’ liability, but not so far as the 
workmen wished. The employer was 
liable when the injury was caused by de- 
fect in the machinery by the negligence of 
any person to whom the employer had 
delegated superintendence, or to whose 
orders the workmen were bound to con- 
form ; or, lastly, by any act or mission done 
or made in obedience to the employers’ 
rules or bye-laws. Mr. Knowles opposed 
the second reading, and advocated instead 
the appointment of a select committee to 
consider whether the workmen’s grievance 
could not be met by a sys.em of insurance. 
The Bill was committed pro forma till July 
6th, when it was found to be entirely re~ 
written, though the principle of compensa- 
tion remained the same. The opinions of 
extreme men on each side were freely 
ventilated. Mr. Macdonald, as a working- 
man’s representative, had given notice of 
an amendment on going into committee, 
to the effect that the doctrine of common 
employment should be abolished, but he 
withdrew it. In vain Mr. Knowles re- 
newed his motion for the appointment of a. 
select committee. Mr, Gladstone stated 
that, if any well-considered scheme of in- 
surance were submitted to the Government. 
in committee, with a view to being em- 
bodied in the Bill, it should have attention. 
But, in the end, the Bill was passed after 
Protracted debate, without any such addi- 
tion. In the House of Lords an important 
clause was struck out, but it was restored 
by the-Commons, and finally agreed to. 
Another topic on which Parliament was 
called on by the Government to legislate 
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was that of Education. The Education Act 
of 1876 left the framing of byc-laws as to 
half-time and exemption from attendance 
at school after passing certain standards to 
local machinery of 2 somewhat clumsy and 
expensive kind. Before the School Board 
Attendance Committee could make bye- 
Jaws on these points, they had to receive 
a requisition from the parish, and a very 
large proportion of the parishes had let the 
matter slip, and done nothing. Lord 
Spencer proposed to enable the Committee 
to dispense with this requisition, and to 
provide further that if they did not frame 
bye-laws before the close of the present 
year the Education Department should 
frame laws for them. The Bill also pro- 
posed to regulate certain matters in which 
there had been collision between the Edu- 
cation Acts and the Factory and Work- 
house Acts, 

Another educational measure explained 
by Lord Spencer was a Bill for the Ad- 
vancement of Secondary Education in 
Scotland. In 1878, a Commission had 
been appointed*to deal with Educational 
Endowments in Scotland without compul- 
sory powers, It was intimated at the 
time that unless the institutions affected 
took action, a compulsory measure would 
be introduced. They did not do so to 
any great extent, and it was proposed that 
the new Commission should interfere with 
the remainder, but local opposition was 
got up, and the Bill was lost after it had 
passed safely through the Lords. 

Again Lord Norton moved an address to 
the Crown, praying for the omission of the 
Fourth Schedule of the New Education 
Code allowing grants for certain subjects, 
and the address was carried. In order to 
snatch a victory, the members of the late 
Government who had introduced the Sche- 
dule, opposed it, though ithad been favour- 
ably reported on by the inspectors. 

A good deal of useful but not strong 
legislation was effected in the course of the 
session. Mr. Chamberlain, the President 
of the Board of Trade, got the House to 
carry a Grain Cargoes Act, and a Seaman’s 
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Wages Act. An end was put by the latter 
to the system, which had been found to- 
work very injuriously, of advance notes for 
the payment of 2 seaman’'s wages, con- 
ditionally on his going to sea. It was 
enacted that such notes should be void, 
and that money paid in satisfaction of any 
such document should not be deducted 
from a sailor's wages. The appointment of 
a Committee on the Grain Cargoes Act 
gave rise to a lively discussion on the 
principle on which committees should be 
appointed. It had been the custom that 
the members on the Ministerial side should 
be in a majority of one. But there was 
now a third party, consisting of Home 
Rulers, and it was asked on which side were 
they now to be reckoned in the composi- 
tion of committees, Government claimed 
to have the majority of one independent of 
them. To this it was replied that the effect 
would be to make the third party practically 
masters of the situation. The principle 
asserted by the Government was carried, 
and the Committee they appointed dealt 
with the question of the loading of grain 
with such effect and expedition 
that a Bill embodying these resolutions was 
carried before the end of the session, 
Post-Office Savings Banks had also to be 
legislated on. ‘There had been an accumu- 
lating deficiency in connection with the 
savings bank system which had reached 
the sum of more than three and a-half 
millions. This had been for some time a con- 
cealed portion of the National Debt, but Sir 
Stafford Northcote had taken the step of 
taking the interest upon the deficiency as 
a separate vote. Mr. Gladstone now pro- 
posed to provide for the extinction of the 
deficiency by the creation of terminable 
annuities and for the stoppage of the 
annual loss by a small reduction in the 
rate of interest from 3} to 3 per cent. 
Another proposal was to raise the limit of 
total deposits from £200 to £300, and the 
limit of annual deposits from £30 to £100; 
and the other to throw open the public 
funds through the savings banks to in- 
vestars of sums of £16. The object of the 
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Money Orders Act was to reduce the 
«charge for orders, and to facilitate their 
currency. Under 10s., the cost of orders was 
two-pence, now it was to be a penny; for 
one shilling a halfpenny, and for from ten 
shillings to a pound, two-pence. Also, an 
attempt was made to induce habits of 
thrift. It was provided that forms, con- 
taining twelve spaces each, could be ob- 
tained at the Post-Office, and when a 
penny stamp had been affixed in cach 
Space, the form might be put in the Savings 
Bank, and an account opened in the name 
of the depositor; certain countics were 
selected for this experiment. 

Onc private member was enabled to get 
a small measure of reform carried—and 
that was Mr. Ashton Dilke, who was 
enabled to get through the House a measure 
to increase the hours of polling in certain 
districts. Another stepinthe right direction, 
as it would be considered by the Temper- 
ance Reformers, was the passing of Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson’s Local Option Act, on 
June 18th, by 229 to 203. In the last 
«lcbate on the question in the last Parlia- 
ment, Mr. Gladstone's opposition had not 
been of a very decided character. As tothe 
principles of local option, he declared that 
he was not an objecting party, but what 
he desiderated was a plan which should 
unite them ali, After the publication of 
the Lords’ Report on Intemperance, he 
considered that the time had come for 
action, and he fully expected that the 
Government would take the matter up. 
He admitted that the present state of the 
law was disgraceful. It had been said 
that greater calamities had been inflicted 
on mankind by intemperance than the 
three great historical scourges—war, pes- 
tilence, and famine; and that was true as 
regarded England—though not for France, 
or Germany, or Italy, or Spain, or Portugal 
—and that truth was the measure of our 
discredit and disgrace. When Sir Wilfrid 
gained his triumph, Mr. Gladstone did not 
profess to be able to see his way more 
clearly to a practicable reform than when 
tne subject was before Parliament in March, 
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and not being able to recommend any such 
scheme to the House, he declined to vote 
for the resolution, not because he considered 
the present system all that it should be, 
but because he objected to Parliament’s 
passing abstract resolutions witheat any 
practicable end in view. 

Again, besides the Bradlaugh interlude, 
and the usual heat on Irish matters, the 
House was thrown into not a little state 
of excitement in consequence of the 
attempt of certain parties—supposed to be 
royal ones—to get a statue to the ex-Prince 
Imperial Louis Napoleon in Westminster 
Abbey. Under the belief that the Prince 
could distinguish himself as a soldier, and 
could thus make an attempt on the French 
Government and nation in the irresistible 
garb of a hero, he had accompanied Lord 
Chelmsford in the miserable Zulu cam- 
paign. It was not a war in which we had 
any right to interfere: and his presence 
in our camp was for many reasons specially 
undesirable, However, he went, and in 
the course of the campaign fell a victim to 
the carelessness which «#cems to have 
characterized the conduct of the campaign, 
so far as the English were concerned. One 
fine morning the Prince with a small party 
rode away from the camp, and they came 
back without him. Their story was that 
they had offsaddled and breakfasted, and 
just as they were preparing to mount some 
Kaffirs fired on them, and they all rode 
for their lives, and left the poor Prince to 
his fate, who was unable to get away, as he 
could not mount his horse. At any rate 
the Prince—who of course sold his life as 
dearly as possible—fell, and all that was left 
ofhim, for his weeping and widowed mother, 
was his lifeless corpse, which in due time 
was brought to England and buried with 
military honours, and with deep national 
sympathy, at Chislehurst. We all liked 
the Prince. He had been educated at Wool- 
wich, and his pure and blameless life, and 
the misfortunes of his race, and the beauty 
of his mother, had excited on his behalf the 
interest of the community at large ; but 
when the Dean of Westminster insisted 
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that he should have a monument in West- 
minster Abbey, where we bury our heroes, 
and where there is not an inch of ground 
to spare for illustrious foreigners, there 
came over the country quite a reaction, as 
was to be expected under the circumstances. 
Meetings were held to denounce thescheme, 
and a numerous deputation waited on the 
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thing but pleasant to the great French 
Republic, which had suffered so much 
from the Bonaparte family in time past. 
The debate which ensued was regarded as 
significant of the character of the New 
Parliament. 

Mr. Gladstone said he had arrived at the 
-conclusion that the House would do welk 





Dean of Westminster to induce him to 
desist. The Dean, however, was most un- 
accountably obstinate, and refused to give 
way ; an M.P., Mr. Briggs, had the courage 
of his opinions, and brought the matter 
before the House, condemning the whole 
scheme, which, if supposed to be agreeable 
to the Royal Family of England, was any- 


to avoid interference in the matter. It 
hada recognised right with respect to the 
admission of certain monuments into the 
Abbey which it might think fit to recom- 
mend, but none for the purpose of exclud- 
ing a monument from the building. The 
prerogative of the Dean was absolute 
within the Abbey, and he thought the. 
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squestion might be well left in the hands of 
the Dean. What the Dean intended was 
no more than a mark of hospitality mingled 
with profound sympathy, From beginning 
to end no political influence had been im- 
ported into the matter, and after the time 
which had elapsed since the proposal was 
first made, the House would commit an 
act of indiscretion if it were now to create 
a new precedent. Under these circum- 
stances the practical way of dealing with 
the subject was for the House to go into 
Committee of Supply, which would be 
tantamount to adopting the previous ques- 
tion. Mr. M‘Intyrc could not see why the 
House should not give a substantial vote 
on this question, for the Prime Minister 
had not stated a single reason in favour of 
raising the proposcd monument. Sir S 
Northcote concurred with the views ex- 
presscd by Mr. Gladstone, and he believed 
that it would be a mistake for Govern- 
ment or the House of Cominons to step 
out of their province by interfering with 
the Dean's prerogative, and taking upon 
themselves functions that it was not desir- 
able they should assumc. Mr. W. Fowler 
reminded the House that the late Prince 
‘Napoleon was too young, even had he been 
an Englishman, to merit such a remarkable 
honour. He had not gone to the Cape to 
fight the battle of England, but as an 
adventurer to obtain military experience 
that would fit him better to take part 
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own country. After some further debate 
Mr. Briggs withdrew his motion in favour 
of the proposal suggested by Mr. Beres- 
ford Hope that the crection in Westminster 
Abbey ofa statue to the memory of the late 
Prince Louis Napoleon Bonaparte would 
be inconsistent with the national character 
" of that edifice. The House then divided, 
and negatived the motion for going into 
Supply by 162 to 147, or a majority of 15. 
‘Another division then took place on the 
-amendment of Mr. Hope, which had now 
become a substantive motion, but when 
the question was put, the whole or the 
occupants of the Treasury Bench rose and 
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withdrew from the House amid derisive 
cheers and laughter. In the result the 
motion was carried by 171 to 116, or a 
majority of 55. 

During Mr. Gladstone’s absence from 
illness, the leadership of the House had 
been placed in the able hands of the Marquis 
of Hartington, who obtained quite a repu- 
tation as a leader under very trying cir- 
cumstances, In an elaborate reply to the 
charge made in August by members of the 
Obstructive party that the Government 
were hurrying through measures at a period 
of the Session when reasonable time could 
not be afforded for their discussion, the 
Marquis delivered a very telling reply. 
He also supplied the House with some 
statistics, which are worth recording here 
as illustrations of the increasing difficulty 
with which the Queen’s Government is 
carried on, Mr. Gorst, one of the Fourth 
Party, had made one hundred and five 
speeches and asked eighty-five questions ; 
Sir H. Wolffhad made sixty-eight speeches 
and had asked thirty-four questions ; Lord 
R. Churchill had made seventy-four 
speeches and had asked twenty-one 
questions; Mr. Biggar, the most active 
of the Parnellites, had made fifty-eight 
speeches and had asked fourteen questions ; 
Mr. Finigan had made forty-seven 
speeches and had asked ten questions ; and 
Mr. A. O'Connor had made fifty-five 
speeches and only asked two questions. 
As these numbers were read out, there was 
much laughter, accompanied with ironical 
cheering, Six members, continued the 
noble Marquis, had thus made 407 speeches, 
and allowing ten minutes to each speech, 
they had occupied about a fortnight ot the 
working time of the House. If all of the 
652 members occupied a similar time the 
session would last about four years, which, 
said Lord Hartington, winding up the 
calculation, as Euclid remarked in similar 
circumstances, was absurd. The offending 
members had frequently stated that they 
had no desire to obstruct, but the Marquis 
triumphantly asked, amid the excited 
cheers of the Ministerialists, what would be 
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the time occupied if a similar number of 
anembers had desired to obstruct? That 
anight be freedom of discussion for the six 
members, but it was complete exclusion 
from discussion for the vast majority of 
tthe House. This state of things would 
soon become intolerable. It was not, the 
noble lord added, amid loud and protracted 
cheers, very far from that now. And 
here he added a declaration to the effect 
that the House was determined to proceed 
with the business, and the House when he 
‘sat down was in a state of unusual excite- 
ment. In the next session of Parliament 
we shall see that Government endeavoured 
to deal with this growing evil, put with 
little effect after all. It will be deeply to 
be regretted if under the sway of the 
‘greatest Parliamentary debate of the day, 
Parliamentary Government dies amidst 
the contempt of the nation, and if 
. in lieu of it we have the despotism of a 
ynob, Yet that we are nearing some such 
atastrophe does not seem so uncertain 
a\, it did, when, by the abolition of places 
and pensions, and other economical re- 
forms, the sagacious old Duke of Wellington 
exclaimed that it would be impossible for 
the future to carry on the Government of 
the country. 

One thing Mr. Gladstone must deeply 
have regretted, and that is, that he judged 
too favourably of human nature as far as 
Irishmen are concerned. When the Con- 
servatives left office, they left information 
and a drafted Bill, which would be sufficient 
to convince men of intelligence, as Mr. 
‘W. H. Smith said, on the occasion of a 
Conservative meeting at Reading, that a 
Coercion Act was necessary. But what did 
they do? Knowing that a little fire was 
burning (to quote the language of Lord Har- 
tington), the Government deprived them- 
selves of the powers that they then had. Mr. 
Gladstone, evidently feeling that the Irish 
wouldappreciatethe confidence thus reposed 
in them, and would be grateful to the men 
whose motto had ever been justice for 
Ireland. Alas, Mr. Gladstone was now to 
find that his confidenct> was misplaced— 
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that gratitude formed no part of the Irish- 
man’s character, atid that the wisdom of the 
statesman, whose only aim was the welfare 
ofthe country, against the factious designs 
of the agitator and the Roman Catholic 
priest, is of littleavail. On the rejection of 
the Disturbance Bill for Ireland, Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor gave notice of a motion for the 
abolition of the House of Lords. And then 
came, day by day, disquieting reports of 
outrages of all kinds on the other side of 
St. George's Channel, There were riots 
at evictions—tenants who had taken the 
place of evicted occupiers were assaulted, 
their property damaged, their ricks burnt, 
their cattle maimed ; there was a mysterious 
robbery of arms from a ship lying in the 
harbour of Queenstown, and it was said 
there was a plot for blowing up Cork Bar- 
racks. Ata Land League mecting Mr. 
John Dillon made a specch, which was 
neither more nor less than an incitement to 
outrage and also to organised insurrection. 
Mr. Dillon expressed his belief that cattle 
would not thrive on the grounds of a sup- 
planter, and said that, with 200,000 men 
enrolled in the Land League, and trained 
like regiments of soldiers, all the army of 
England would not be able to levy rent in 
the country. Mr. Forster truly said of this 
speech that its wickedness could only be 
equalled by its cowardice, and the Irish 
M.P.’s were loud and bitter in their con- 
demnation of Mr. Forster and his speech. 
Next day, Mr. Parnell moved, in the House 
of Commons, that the rejection of the Dis- 
turbance Bill had supplied one more proof 
of the necessity of a radical change in the 
Parliamentary relations of England and 
Treland ; and was, in short, an illustration of 
the need of Home Rule. In opposing the 
motion, Mr. Forster said the Government 
were determined to maintain the law in 
Ireland, and if they did not find the exist- 
ing powers sufficient for that purpose, they 
would call Parliament together and ask 
for increased powers. He added that, “if 
they should find what during the first two 

or three weeks they had not found, and 

which»he trusted they would not find, that 
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the landlords of Ireland were, to any great 
extent, making use of thtir powers, so as to 
force the Government to support them 
in the exercise of injustice, they would 
certainly accompany any request for special 
powers with some sort of a Bill which should 
prevent them from being obliged to sup- 
port injustice. He thought that the Irish 
people, notwithstanding the history of cen- 
turies, might have sufficient hope, and 
confidence, and trust, to allow the Govern- 
ment one year at least in which to try and 
solve the most difficult problem before 
them. Again, there was a little excitement 
with respect to this language of Mr. For- 
ster’s. And there was still more when Mr. 
Parnell said that if the Government did not 
give satisfactory assurances as to their in- 
tentions this session, he and his followers 
would obstruct the passing of the Irish 
estimates, In reply, Lord Hartington said 
that the time had come for plain speaking. 
The Government had no further conces- 
sions to make, and nothing to add to their 
previous assertions, it had been said that 
a majority of Liberal psers had opposed 
the Disturbance Bill in the House of Lords, 
and that this fact was evidence of the un- 
fairness with which English politicians 
regarded Irish affairs. Their unsympathetic 
spirit, Lord Hartington said, could not be 
mended if Irish members obstructed public 
business, In consequence of this, the Irish 
members, as usual, asserted themselves, 
much to the disgust of the public, and 
when the House went into Committee on 
the Irish Estimates, the Constabulary vote 
was violently opposed, and by speeches 
on alternate motions for reporting progress, 
and for the Speaker to leave the chair, the 
House was kept sitting through the night, 
and did not risc till ten minutes to one on 
Friday afternoon. The Government had 
to assent to the pastponement of the Con- 
stabulary vote, which was finally got rid of 
by another debate on August 30th. 

Nor was this the only Irish row in the 
course of the session. If an Irishman 
becomes a politician, heis bound to be in 
opposition, till he succceds in gettirg his 
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personal or public ends, and the sive 5 
of Lords had very stupidly thrown out® 

Trish Registration Bill—a Bill intended 

put the law of registration on the same foot- 
ing in Ireland as in England, -The Lords 
did this at the instigation of Lord Redes- 
dale, a very obsolete old nobleman, quite 
out of place in a Parliament professing to 
govern this England and Ircland of the 
nineteenth century, and he did this in a 
thin House, and in spite of the pleading of 
the Ministerial Peers, who saw all the con- 
sequences of this silly vote. At that time 
the Government and the Irish M.P.’s were 
going on swimmingly, and the rejection of 
the Bill of course quite upset that arrange- 
ment. Mr, Parnell angrily proposed that 
the main clause of the measure should be 
tacked to the Appropriation Bill ‘The 
Government declined to take this course. 
Then he proposed that the main clause of 
the Bill should again be sent up to the 
House of Lords as a separate Bill To 
this also the Government objected on tt : 
ground that it was not urgent, But no 
reply to one of Mr. Parnell’s many speeches, 
Mr. Forster made a speech about the 
conduct of the House of Lords, which was 
considered satisfactory to his irritable friends 
the Irish M.P.’s, and the equally irritable 
Radicals. “If such a course were often 
taken,” said Mr. Forster, “it would make 
it very difficult for the two Houses to go 
on, and the Commons might think that 
some change in the constitution of the 
House of Lords was desirable or might be 
necessary.” With reference to the com- 
plaint made by Lord Redesdale of want 
of time, Mr. Forster said that this was one 
the matters which especially moblesse oblige, 
and that the House of Lords ought not to 
allow the argument of personal incon- 
venience to prevent Bills sent up from the 
House at any time of the session being 
thoroughly considered. ‘They could not 
forget—at any rate the country could not 
forget—these two facts: first, that the 
Cémmons were the hardest. worked law- 
makers in the world; and, secondly, that 
on the other hana probably there was no 
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assembly of law-makers with so much 
power and so little personal labour as the 
Hou:ze of Lords. They must not forget 
the fact that they werc the representatives 
of the people, and that the power which 
the Lords had, was simply owing to an 
accident of birth, 

Mr. Gladstone had come into power by 
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Churchmen—whcther intolerant or the re- 
verse—to refuse the Dissenter in the 
parochial churchyard any right of burial 
in accordance with his own religious ideas, 
and by his own particular pastor. Hence 
we had a Murials Bill introduced early in 
the Session, and carried. The discussion 
was principally confined to the Lords, It 
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means of the unbounded support of the 
i<onconformists, and it was not to be 
expected that, ‘the Session could pass over 
without attempting something on their 
behalf. It had been the habit of intolerant 
Churchmen to refuse them burial in the 
gtaveyard of the parish in which they lived. 
it had been the univefsal custom of all 
PART X®.—VOL. U1. 


was = compromise, and as such was 
attacked on both sides. The exclusion of 
services that were not Christian was 
attacked as maintaining unnecessarily a 
fragment of intolerance. A protest came 
from an unexpected quarter. The Libera- 
tion Society protested, as they were bound 
todo in conformity with their principle 
Fi 
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that the State had nothing to do with 
feligion—a memorial demanding the re- 
moval of this limitation from the BIL In 
the debate on the second reading Lord 
Derby also objected to the word Christian 
on the ground that it was not capable of 
definition for legal purposes, and might 
lead to litigation on a subject which it 
would be disagreeable to have agitated in 
a court of law. The opposition to the 
measure on the part of those who objected 
to the admission of Dissenters to church- 
yards, was led by the Bishop of Lincoln 
and Lord Cranbrook, and followed fami- 
liar lines, ‘Dissenters, it was argued, would 
not be satisfied with admission to the 
churchyards; they would next demand 
admission to the churches. Such was the 
import of Bishop Wordsworth’s speech. 
Their lordships were to refuse the first 
demand on the ground that if that were 
ceded, others, still more important, would 
ensue. “Does any one of your lordships 
imagine,” asked Lord Cranbrook, “that by 
this Bill you are about to terminate a con- 
troversy ?" However, their lordships were 
sensible of the true state of affairs, and the 
second reading of the Bill was carried by 
126 to 101. It was passed through com- 
mittee with the addition of an amendment 
to the effect that the concession to Dis- 
senters should not apply where there was 
an unconsecrated burial-ground in the 
parish. The Lord Chancellor also attempted 
to define Christian service es including 
every religious service used by any church 
denomination, or person professing to be 
Christian, 

It was late in the session when the 
Burials Bill came for discussion in the 
House of Commons, where its leading 
principle had long received an influential 
and increasing support, and where it was 
felt that the conduct of some of the clergy 
on the occasion of a Dissenter’s funeral 
was a scandal, and a danger te the Estab- 
lished Church. On Angust the 12th, the 
Bill came to be read a second time, and in 
many quarters the hope was expressed 
that the Government would quietly drop 
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it, especially when it was felt that a large 
number of their supporters objected to the 
maintenance of any restriction upon burial 
services, It was not expected that the 
Commons would agree willingly to this 
restriction, much less to the limitation of 
the principle of the Bill introduced in the 
House of Lords. But late in August—that 
is, on the 28th—the Bill, under the charge 
of Mr. Osborne Morgan, who for years bad 
made the question the occasion of an 
annual debate in the House of Commons, 
was proposed for the consideration of the 
Committee, and carried through that stage 
at a single sitting, after a very animated 
and interesting debate. The Lords’ limi- 
tation that the Bill should not apply where 
there was an unconsecrated burial-ground 
in the parish, was, of course, struck out by 
a majority of 157to 72. There wasa warm 
discussion as to the Propricty of limitation 
of the right to conduct a service to members 
of Christian denominations ; and though it 
was defended by Mr. Bright on the ground 
that some concession should be made to 
the feelings of hostility to the measure, 
honestly felt by so many clergy of the 
Established Church, to whom the whole 
detail of the Bill was a heavy blow, and a 
great discouragement, it was carried only 
by a majority of three. 

Of course, in ecclesiastical circies, there 
had been a good deal of wrangling on this 
measure, The clergy and the High Church- 
men had so long been in the habit of con- 
sidering the churchyard as their own pecu- 
liar property, in which a Dissenter had no 
legal right, and where he could only be 
Permitted on sufferance, that the measurc 
was warmly criticised, and keenly discussed 
in all quarters, 

The Spectator said :—"We certainly 
shall not deny that the Burials Bill is a 
measure into which a large amount of com- 
promise might fairly and wisely have been 
imported. But there are compromises and 
compromises, and the rejection of Mr. 
TQingworth’s amendment seems to us to be 
a Compromise of the bad kind,—one which 
gives up the prindgiple on which the Bill to 
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which it relates is founded, which will not 
really conciliate those for whose edification 
it may be supposed to be intended, and 
leaves a question open which, in the 
interests of all concerned, cannot be too 
soon closed. . . . The State knows 
the Established Church, but it knows 
nothing of other religions. At least, it 
knew nothing of them prior to this Bill. 
Now it may be said to have founded a new 
Established Church which is common to 
ail Christians, Henceforth, it will be 
illegal to treat churchyards as the property 
of the Church of England; but it will be 
equally illegal to treat them as the pro- 
perty of the State. They wil} belong 
Meither to English Churchmen nor to 
English citizens, but to a hitherto unknown 
species—English Christians. . . . Itis 
iacrediblethat the clergy—and if anybody is 
tw be conciliated, it should b> the clergy, 
rather than the bishops—shou. el com- 
mented by having any kind ot service 
aut on a level with their own, so long as it 
is called a Christian service. In so tar as 
the clergy really feel themselves injured by 
the Burials Bill, tre injury will surcly be 
greater under the ils as . tands than 
under the Bill as Mr. Hangworth would 
hhave made it. Unde: the Bill as Mr. 
Illingworth would have made it, Parliament 
would have pronounce:) no opinion upon 
the relative merits of different religious 
services ; it would simply have thrown the 
churchyard open to all citizens. Under the 
Rill as it stands, Parliament is made toafirm 
the necessity of a Christian service, there- 
by implying that any service whatever, so 
long as it be Christian, is as good as the 
service of the Church of England. If this 
conciliates the clergy, they must be very 
easily conciliated.” 

The Saturday Review spoke of the Bill 
as one “on which momentous issues for the 
‘ature of the Church of England depend.” 

The Keck remarked that‘ th: exclusive 
right of Church of England clergyme ‘> 
<fficiate in the churchyard ceases.” c es 
it to be “satisfactory that the passw = re- 

eriin > to Convocation has been struck out 
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in the Commons. , Even if the Bill were 
an excellent one in other respects, that 
clause would have been sufficient to con- 
demnit” The writer proceeded -— There 
are many Dissenters who, in their religious 
services, use many portions of the Church 
Liturgy, and probably there would be found 
very little in the service ior the burial of 
the dead to which any of them would ob- 
ject. On such solemn occasions as those 
of committing dust to dust, a beautiful 
Scriptural form, like that of the Church of 
England, might, in the main, be adopted 
by orthodox Nonconformists, no matter to 
what denomination they may belong, and 
it might be found more suitable for the 
purpose than extemporaneous prayers. 
‘We throw out the hint for their consider- 
ation, knowing that many outside the 
English Church have experienced the con- 
solatory character of the Prayer-book 
cree which, we think, could scarcely be 
im . 

‘The Jrish Ecclesiastical Gasette said :— 
“ The Burials Bill and Ground Game Bill 
are now certain of enactment, and both 
clergy and landlords must be prepared to 
see some of their most cherished privileges 
interfered with, The parish churchyards 
in England are no longer secure from in- 
vasion, and those quiet resting-places of the 
dead will, henceforth, witness to very 
motley and strange religious exercises. 
The next stcp, no doubt, will be in the 
directi-- having the parish churches 
thrown open for such services, The fact 
is, the Church of England is t ..3 dis- 
established piecemeal. Jt leoks as if it was 
the desire of the Radicals to drive Church- 
men themsef-es to clamour for separation 
from the S:ate. The majority of the 
bishops, under the pressure put up wr them 
by the Primate. voted for the measur :, «rd 
so have come under the lach of 
parochial clergy, who are highly ids 2 oot 
with ther lordships, The Uisbup:f 
coln, whose independent action hus 
for him universal wdnuration i: on excep. 
tion to the faint hearted ess of the r+ 
of his brethren. It i, evanent & 
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correspondence in the Church papers that 
the English clergy are very sore on the 
subject.” 

The Bradford Observer, referring to the 
rejection of Mr, Illingworth’s amendmert, 
remarked :—“ When a man is clai: a 
right for himself, he is, no doubt, at liberty 
to accept any concession, however small. 
‘When he is demanding justice for others 
as well as for himself, it is not equally clear 
that he may ignore the demand of the few, 
‘because it would endanger his own success. 
Perhaps many of those who voted against 
the amendment would justify their action 
by saying that at any future time they 
will support the claim of those who refuse 
to be styled Christians. Mr. Osborne 
Morgan said that in ninety-nine cases out 
of a hundred the friends of those buried in 
the churchyards would select the form of 
service permitted by the Act. Probably 
the statement is about correct, for whilst in 
these days mild scepticism is somewhat 
common, the more pronounced forms of 
unbelief are rare. ‘This fact, however, has 
no bearing on the moral aspect of the 
question. As matters stand, the ‘ agnostic’ 
who values the full recognition of his 
status by the nation, is told in effect that 
he can only receive justice when, like those 
who tow get it, his party has made itself 
troublesome. In the interests of religion 
no social penalty should be imposed on 
free thought. The mild martyrdom invests 
the man of no creed with a fictitious 
dignity, whilst it tends to burden the Church 
with the nominal allegiance of many who 
are no credit to it.” 

‘The Burial Laws Amendment Actreceived 
the royal assent on Tuesday, 
7th, and at once became law. Immediately 
Several burials took place under its pro- 
visions, In fact. so urgently was the 
measure needed, that two funcrals took 
place in anticipation of the royal assent 
being given. This was, of course, after it 
had become known that the Lords had 
accepted the Commons amendments, and 
that the passing of the Bill was therefore 
assured. The first of these funerals took 
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place on Sunday, September sth, in the 
Wisbeach Cemetery. In this case, 2 cler- 
gyman, the Rev. Mr, Sumner, interred a 
child in unconsecrated ground. On the 
following day, the remains of a Dissenter 
were buried in the consecrated portion of 
the cemetery at Heywood. The name of 
the deceased was Sarah Chadwick. ‘This 
was an instance in which the person* had 
desired to be buried in the grave of « 
relative, which was in consecrated ground. 
while at the same time she was naturally 
anxious that the minister who had attended 
her during her sickness should officiate. 
The gentleman in question, Mr. John Ash- 
worth of Rochdale, who was for several 
years Vice-President of the Rochdale 
Branch of the Liberation Society, was per- 
mitted to inter, by the courtesy of the Rev. 
E, J. Russell, the resident clergyman, Mr. 
Ashworth conducted a service in a Dis- 
senting chapel before going with th: 

mourners to the cemetery. At the grave: 
side he acknowledged the kindly conduct 
of the clergyman in charge, and, in the 
course of a short prayer, he referred to that 
service as preceding, by a few days, others 
which would be similarly conducted, and 
which, unlike that, would be in accordance 
with the law of the land. The first funeral 
after the Act came into operation took 
place in the churchyard, Beckenham, Sept. 
oth. This was a little over fifty-eight hours 
after the Act came into force, and allowing 
for the legal notice required, the interment 
took place as early as the provisions of the 
Act would allow. The minister officiating 
was the Rev. G. Samuel, of the Baptist 
Chapel, Penge, and the deceased, Mrs. 
Beal, had long been a member of his church. 
The service was, in every way, a Noncon- 
formist one, and was marked by simplicity, 
naturalness, and solemnity. Its only defect 
was that it was too long. A number o” 
clergymen and gentlemen were drawn tu. 
the plece by the exceptional character of 
the proceedings. They stood at a little 
distance from the mourners, evidently: 
deeply interested in what was going on; 
but there was nothing to which th 
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anformahon at the earliest period in my 
er. 

No advance has recently been made in 
the project of a South African Confedera- 
tion, nor could advantage arise from 
endeavours to press it forward, except in 
proportion to the favourable movement of 
public opinion in that portion of the 
Empire. The general state of affairs in 
South Africa is, however, on the whole, 
satisfactory, except in Basutoland, where 
I trust that a moderate and conciliatory 
policy may allay the agitation caused by 
the enforcement of the Disarmament Act. 

“GENTLEMEN OF THE HOUSE OF 
Commons,—I tender you my thanks for 
the liberal provision which you have made 
to meet the charges of the public service. 

“My Lorps AND GENTLEMEN,—I ac- 
knowledge, with thankfulness to the Al- 
mighty, the happy continuance during 
several weeks of fine weather for securing a 
harvest which gives in many places a reason- 
able promise of abundance. I am thus 
enabled to anticipate both a further revival 
of trade and some addition to the revenue 
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of the country for the year; and I dwell 
with especial pleasure upon the probable 
improvement in the’ condition of the people 
of Ireland, who have so seriously suffered 
from previous failure of the crops. 

“TJ rejoice also to observe that, notwith- 
standing the lateness of the period at 
which you began your labours, your in- 
defatigable zeal and patience have enabled 
you to add to the Statute Book some 
valuable laws, 

“1 refer particularly to your settlement of 
the long-contestcd «ur “ons relating to 
the subject of Burials, to the Education 
Act, and the Act for the | .tter determin- 
ing the Liability of Einployers; and to 
these I would add the Act relating to 
Ground Game, the repeal of the Malt Duty, 
the Savings Banks Act, and the Post-office 
Money Orders Act, and thc measures for 
bettering the condition of merchant seamen, 
and providing for the safe carriage of 

cargoes. 

“TI trust that these measures may, under 
Divine Providence, contusbute to the welfare 
and prosperity of my people” 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 


Asuse or MR Frapsrows—PaRiamentary Scen#s AND JNcrDENTs— 
JRisH PPFFAIRS—MR, PrapsTone AND PRINCE ALBERT. 


AGES might be filled—-but we 

‘spare our readers the infliction 

—with the slanders of the 

Jingoes and the orators of the 

bar-parlour and pot-house 

against Mr.Gladstonc. There 

are men whose praise is shame 

and whose censurc is the 

highest praise. And thus it is while they 

are »o abusive, no true man thinks the 

less of Mr. Gladstone on that account. 

Defamation has been cultivated into an 

art, as the Sheffield Independent remarked, 

by some Tory speakers and writers, and the 

manwhomthcy persistently strive toblacken, 

because of the uprightness and trans- 

parent tuthfulness of nis cheracte~ rebukes 

the deformity of theirs, is Ma. Gladstone. 

There is nothmg surprsing or abnormal 

inthis, ht: the mstinctive outcome of a 

certain class of moral beings. To some 

men true nobility of character in any form 

i» disgusting. Milton makes Satan invoke 

the Sun to tell it how much he hated its 
beams— 


“Oh thou that with surpassing glory crown’d 
‘Lookst out from thy sole dominion like the God 
Of this new world, at whose sight all the stars 
Hide their diminished heads, to thee I call, 

But with no friendly voice, and add thy name, 
© Sun, to tell thee how I hate thy beams 

That bring to my remembrance from what state 
1 tell—uow glorious once above thy sphere ; 

Till pride and worge ambition threw me down.” 


Many, many reasons have some people 
fer their dislike of Mr. Gladstone, and 
many are the ways in which they evince 
that dislike. In the middie of the Session 
of 1880 a Tory peer, Lord Dartmouth, was 
not ashamed to disgrace himself by insinu- 
ating in the House of Lords that Mr. 


Gladstone incited the Fenian outrages, 
and that he was responsible for a certain 
murder; and other Tory peers and Com- 
moners have uttered slanders equally 
atrocious. But for undiluted defamation, for 
jutensified scurrility and venom, the 
Jingoes of the Press were and are un- 
rivalled. One of them actually went so far 
as to affirm that Mr, Gladstone “admitted 
that he recommended gunpowder for prac~ 
tical purposes,” that he has borne testimcay 
to the efficacy of assassination, and stated 
that Parnellites commit murder and then 
allege as their justification, “ that Mr. Glad- 
stone told us to kick up a row.” Can 
anything be more atrocious? After this, 
how can we venture to blame the scurrility 
of the American Press? In its lowest 
depths it has nothing worse than this, 

But this is not all. We reprint a handbill 
called the Gladstone Mess,” which was 
published in a sheet, and sold throughout 
London :— 

“A Grand Banquet (or General Mess) 
will be given at the Boer’s Head Hotel, 
immediately after the sale of the effects of 
Mr. Joha Bull (previously announced), 
carefully prepared by Mr. W. E. Gladstone, 
the auctioneer, and at the vendor's expense, 
to which all the company attending the 
sale are hereby respectfully invited. 

“MENU—Soups.—Peace Soup; Grévy 
Soup 4 la Tunis ; Dulcigno Broth; White 
Liver Soup. Fisk—Alabama Cod with 
Yankee Tickle; Greenwich White Bait, 
served on a Boord with Sauce de Vers; 
Plarce Boned. Zxfrees—lIrish Stew with 
Buckshot Sauce; Toady in the Hole; 
Chicken. Hearts; Knuckledowns with 
Austrian Leeks; Collar’d Budget au Fi- 
nancier; Compétes of Verbosity; Potted 
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Landlords; Aspics of Foreign Affairs with 
Sauce Effervescente. Removes—Hind 
Quarter of British Lion from Candahar ; 
Boer’s Cheek with Joubert Sauce; Lai 
Nek and Caper Sauce; Calf’s Head (with- 
out the brains); Cold Shoulder from 
Argyle, with Land Bil/berry Jelly. R6ts.— 
Quails. Entremets.—Dutch Flummery a 
Ia Suzeraine; Prestige Fritters; Cabinet 
Pudding with Birmingham Sauce; Army 
Minge-Meat; Herbert Fool and Barley 
Sugar Drops; allotines of Briberries. 
Cheese—Milk and Water Cheese, Sa- 
vouries-——Devilled Oaths and Affirmation 
Sauce; Hashed Turkey with mulled Porte ; 
Grill’d Bones a l'Africaine. Daes(s)erts.— 
These are being prepared for the Auctioneer 
by the British public; meanwhile the 
Company can depend upon Cede Cake ad 
libitum, W(h)ines and other Beverages. 
Midlothian Champaign ; Chateau De Feat ; 
Chabbilis [Black Sea/]; Cold Water; Hot 
Water. In compliment to M. Lobanoff, 
who is expected to be a large purchaser at 
the sale on behalf of his employer, the 
dinner will be served & da Russe. The 
banqueting room will be appropriatels 
decorated for the occasion with white 
feathers intertwined with cypress garlands, 
whilst the door-mats and carpets of the 
apartments will be entirely composed of 
British flags. ‘To avoid expense the whole 
of the artistic ornamentation will be fixed 
by a penny-tworth of income tacks, That 
the arrangements may be effected without 
confusion, and to distinguish them from the 
Company, all the servitors at the banquet 
will be habited in smaginary surpluses. 
Note—-The speeches on this occasion will 
be curtailed to enable the auctioneer to 
catch his train.” 

Another illustration of Conservative, or 
rather Jingo blackguardism—for Conserva- 
tives are mostly above such dirty ways of 
scattering mud—may be seen in the follow- 
ing attempt at humour :— 

“Selling off! Retiring from business! 

“ Freeholds, Leascholds, Reversionary In- 
terests, Household Effects, and Shares. 

“Mr. W. E. Gladstone will sell by Auction, 
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at the Boer’s Head Hotel, Saturday, ‘he 
1st day of April next, at noon (Grn:enwick 
Mean Time), the whole of the vast Landed 
Estates, Goods, Chattels, and Effects of 
John Bull, Esq., who is retiring from Busi- 
Ress on account of advancing age and ill- 
health, induced by recent losses in his 
Transvaal Venture, comprising--Three 
Kingdoms (United or otherwise), one Em- 
pire, one Dominion, forty-eight Cul 
and one Suzerainty, situate as unccr- 
mentioned, and containing upwards of 
8,982,177 square miles (with a tutal) sent- 
roll of £174,775,000) of good frechold «ak 
leasehold land, Government offices, rco?= 
dences, and missionary stations. One 
large public-house, known as ‘The Lords 
and Commons;’ also, an extremely 
elegant, spacious, and well-built family: 
mansion, known as the ‘Buckingham 
Palace,’ with greenhouses, gardens, stubics, 
&c., and every necessary appurtment. The 
residence contains ample accommodation 
for a family of position, is situate in its own 
grounds, and commands geod views of the 
Neilson Monument, St. Paul's Cathedral, 
and Westminster Abbey and jis within 
easy distance of the thriving market towns 
of London and Westminster. Railway 
communications to all parts closc at hand, 

“The whole will be offered in ont: lot, and, 
failing to find a purchaser, will be put up 
in fourteen lots, as under :—~ 

“Lot 1—GreEaT Britain. This Free~ 
hold Estate is comprised of the adjoining 
properties of England, Wales, and Scot- 
land, the first of which has been in the 
possession and occupation of the Vendor's 
family for a lengthened period, and on it 
are situated the above-mentioned Fumily 
Mansion and Public-house, 

“NoTE—All Trophies, notably the Rus- 
sian Cannon, which have been pl. ¢! in 
ornamental positions on this Estat u:id to 
which the Vendor acknowledge he has 
no moraf right, will be returned t. their 
respective owners, with apol.gics, if de- 
manded, at the close of the sale. 

“Lot 2—IRELAND. .\ tine Residential 
Property with bullet-proof Dwelling Houses 
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and Out Buildings (this is coloured green 
on the plan), and the option of purchasing 
it will be first offered to the peasant pro- 
prietors. 

“NoTE—As the Vendor cannot disguise 
the fact that this is a bad lot, he will not 
enter into any covenant to indemnify the 
purchaser from loss arising from Boycotting, 
or other sentences of the Land League 
Courts, but the purchaser will be entitled to 
appropriate any back rents he may be able 
to collect. 

“Lot 3—Inpra, This magnificent Em- 
pire, purchased by the Vendo: at enurmous 
expense, would form a most desirable 
acquisition to neighbouring owners. The 
key of the Mansion may be obtained on 
application to Mr. Abdur Rahman, Canda- 
har Lodge, close to the north-west entrance 
of the ucmesne. There is a great variety 
of game on the Estate, and also capital Bear 
shooting within easy distance. In this lot 
is included a right of way over the Cyprus 
Estate, 

“ Lot 4.—CANADA. All that well watered 
Mcssuage, Tenement, Dominion, Heredita- 
ments, and Premises lying to the northward 
of the allotment ground known by the 
mame of the ‘United States, formerly in 
the Vendor’s possession. 

“NotTe.—The present Steward of this 
Estate is a connection of the Vendor, and 
can, if necessary, remain in charge for a 
limited period, to suit the convenience of 
the purchaser. 

“Lot 5.—Two small but very conveni- 
ently situated Island Dependencies, known 
respectively as Heligoland and Malta, and a 
rocky Promontory called Gibraltar. 

“ NoTE— Ali of these nice little Properties 
are in Europe, and would be most valuable 
acquisitions to an enterprising Company as 
Coaling Stations, or to Yacht Clubs, 

“Lot 6.—Four semi-detached Resi: 

Aden, Hong Kong, Sarawak, and Singa- 
pore, and two Islands, Ceylon and Labuan, 
the whole known as the British Colonies 
in Asta. 

“ Lot 7.-~All those Freehold, Leasehold, 
znd Copyhold Estates,collectively known as 
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the British Colonies in Africa. This lot 
includes the Transvaal Farm, which is 
Leasehold, and the purchaser may have at 
any time short notice to quit, 

“Lot 8.—Comprises the whole of the 
British Colonies in America and the West 
Indies. The purchaser of this Lot will 
have the right of fishing over the waters of 
the Newfoundland Fishing Association and 
a Reversionary Interest in a large number 
of Bonds issued by the Peruvian Govern- 
ment, 

“Lot 9—Comprises the whole of the 
British Colonies in Australasia, This lot 
abounds in mineral wealth, and also offers 
special attractions to sheep-farmers and 
others. A portion of this property is of 
immense interest to historians as the scene 
of the early labours of Arthur Orton. 

“Lot 10,—All that choice assortment 
of War Ships, wooden, iron, and plated, of 
the newest patterns and designs; as well 
as the Great Guns, Torpedoes, &c., all of 
the Vendor's own manufacture, for which 
he has long been so justly celebrated, and 
Marine Stores of every description, This 
lot is the Finest Collection of specimens 
of naval architecture in the world, and in- 
cludes that fine old three-decker ‘ The Vic- 
tory? which although depreciated by the 
radical tendencies of the age, is still an 
object of respectful veneration to all ad- 
mairers of the brilliant history of the present 
owner's family. 

“ Lot 11.—All that choice assortment of 
Warlike Implements (not included in the 
last lot); comprising Rifles (both breach 
and muzzle loading), Swords, Bayonets, and 
other Accoutrements. Heliographs, Field 
Telegraphs, Rocket and other Apparatus, 
used by the British Army before its anni 
hilation. 

“NOTE—It will be obsezved that as the 
Vendor is disposing of the whole of his 
real estate, the comprised in “the 
last two lots, hitherto used in defence of 
the same, will be of no further use to him.” 

Other lots are enumerated. The com- 
plete satire has been published at 3d. per 
copy, and was largely sold, 
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occurred, and that Dudley, 
funeral took -place under circumstances 
of a very painful character. It appears 
‘that a young man named Parsons—a col- 


during his life been a member of the 
Baptist body, and as all his relatives be- 
longed to the same religious community, 
it was thought well that the Rev. W. Mil- 
lington, pastor of the chapel at Netherton, 
should read a service over the grave under 
the provisions of the new Act. As, how- 
ever, the funeral was to take place on 
Sunday, the family found it necessary to 
ask permission of the vicar of the parish, 
the Rev. S. J. Marriott. It appears the 
vicar was absent, but the curate, the Rev. 
E, J. Crowther, was seen, and permission 
was given. Arrangements were then made 
for the interment of the body on the Sun- 
day, but on Saturday notice was given that 
the vicar had withdrawn his consent. The 
friends and relatives of Parsons took legal 
advice, and were informed that under the 
circumstances the consent could not be 
withdrawn, and proceeded on Sunday to 
bury the man. Accordingly, the funeral 
proceasion left the Baptist chapel, where a 
short service had been held, and made 
its way to the churchyard. There, four 
police officers guarded the gate, and allowed 
mo one to pass except those connected 
with the funeral and the reporters, The 
Rev. E. J. Crowther met the body at the 
church door, and walked with the procession 
to the grave. The Church of England 
service for the dead was then read by him, 
and the body was lowered into the gente 
The moment the Benediction was 

mounced, Mr. Millington, who was standing 
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atthe head of the grave, commenced a 
service, He was intermy 
Crowther, who said, 
cannot—Mr, Millington, I will not allow 
you to read any service here.” Mr. Mil- 
lington continued without noticing the 
interruption, and Mr. Crowther said, “In 
the name of the vicar—in the name 
of the vicar, the Bishop, and the Queen, 
T forbid you to read that service ; you will 
hear of this again.” Mr. Millington still 
continuing, Mr, Crowther retired, but as he 
passed the father and mother of the de- 
ceased, he exclaimed, “It is no use, you 
should have given proper notice,” and then 
the curate went into the church, and Mr, 
Millington concluded a brief service. In 
the course of it he prayed that all the clogs 
on religious freedom might be speedily 
Swept away, and that a more generous 
spirit might pervade religion than had been 
shown that day. The assemblage then 
dispersed. Notwithstanding the heavy 
rain during the whole of the afternoon, 
some 200 persons hung about the church- 
yard. Commenting on the above case, the 
Birmingham Post wrote:—"The Burials 
Act came into force on the 7th instant, so 
that the friends of the deceased were clearly 
within their right. They did not, it is true, 
give the forty-cight hours’ notice in writing, 
but this was omitted because the curate 
undertook to consult the vicar on the 
matter. The vicar assented to the request, 
and there, asit seems to us, the matter 
should have ended, for the vicar's consent 
had practically condoned any formal omis- 
sion.” 

One blot on the Act was pointed out 
very early after it had become law, and 
that was while it permitted Episcopalian 
ministers to officiate in unconsecrated 
cemetery chapels, it failed to make similar 
provision for Nonconformist ministers in 
consecrated chapels. But it is clear that 
ratepayers will not be content to pay for 
two chapels when the abolition of privilege 
in churchyards and cemeteries has virtually 
done away with their necessity. The real 
gainers by the Act were the clergymen of 
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the Church of England, who could now 
officiate in consecrated and unconsccrated 
ground alike, and who retained all their 
privileges, while the Nonconformists had 
only gained the right to bury their dead 
in consecrated ground, It is not clear 
what is the law as to the right of a Noncon- 
formist minister to use a consecrated chapel 
in a cemetery, but it is very clear that rate- 
payers will not put themselves to the cost 
of building two chapels when one is enough. 
As the law now stood, said a speaker, at a 
meeting of the Hove (righton) commis- 
sioners in their capacity as burial board. he 
thought they were pretty safe in feeling 
that a bishop had no legal right to refuse a 
Nonconformist minister officiating in 2 con- 
secrated mortuary chapel. He believed—a> 
Mr. Osborne Morgan remarked on one 
occasion when that question was brought 
forward-—that the ground carried the build- 
ings that were on the yround, and that 
whutever were the privileges belonging to 
Nonconformists in reference to the burial 
ground, the same privileges would be theirs 
in reference to the buildings that stoud on 
it, ‘The bishop, it is tc Le presumed, if 
he has the power, will not hy.ve the de-ire 
to stand out against the wishes of the rate- 
payers, and the vestry, and the Secretary 
for the Home Department. 

The following are the provisions of the 
new Burials Act, which now stands on the 
Statute Book as 43 and 44 Vict, chap 41. 
After declaring that it is expedient wu 
amend the law of burial in England and 
the Channel Islands, the Bill declares — 
“ After the passing of this Act, any relative 
or friend, or legal representative, having 
the charge of, or being responsible fu, the 
burial of a deccased person, may g.ve forty- 
cigh' hours’ notice n writing, endorsed 
on the outside, Notice of Derial to, or 
leave, or cause the same to be left, «x the 
usual pla.. of abode of the rector, vicar, or 
other incumbent, or, in his absence, the 
officiating mituster in charge of any parish 
or ecclesiastical district, or place, or any 
pe"son appointed by him to reccive such 
uolce.that it is intended that such deceased 
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verson shall be buried within the church- 
yaré or graveyard of such parish or eccle- 
siastwa. district, or place, without the 
performance, in the manner prescribed 
law, of the service for the burial of the dead 
according te the rites of the Church of 
England - and, after receiving such notice, 
no -cctor, vicar, incumbent, or officiating 
minister shall be liable to any censure or 
penalty, ecclesiastical or civil, for permitting 
any such burial aforesaid. Such notice 
shall be in writing, plainly signed with the 
name, and stating the address of the 
person giving it, and shall be in the form 
or to the effect of Schedule A annexed 
to this Act.” The Schedule referred to is— 
“T, --—. of , being the relative [or 
friend, »: legal representative, as the case 
may be, describing the rclation of a relative], 
having the char.e of, or being responsible 
for, the burial of A B., of » who 
died at ——,in the parish of ~—, on the 
day or , do hereby give you notice 
that it is intended by mc that the body of 
the said A. B shall be buricd within the 
[here describe ihc churchyard or grave- 
yard iu which the budy is to be buried], 
conc day: of ——,, at the hour of ‘ 
without the performance, in the manner 
p.escribed by law, of the service for the 
buria! of the dead according to the rites 
of be Church of England: and I give 
this notice .ursuant to the Burial Laws 
Amendment Ac TI’ was also resolved 
that the 1 ord graveyard shal! include 
the burial- ound or cemetery vested ir 
any Buriat Board in which the parish- 
ioners or inhabitants of any parisn or 
ecclesiastic district shall have rights of 
burial} .pers alsu were included in the 
Act. Tl time for such burial, unless 
arranged +1 “reviously, to be within the 
hours of .> A.M and 6 P.M,, if between the 
ist of .\ ril and the 1st of October, and 
the hour of 10 and 3 for the rest of the 
year, It wa: he enacted that no such 
burial shu Id take place in any churchyard 
on Sunc. -,or on Good Friday, or Christ- 
mas day, -f any such day, being proposcd 
byther ce, shall Le objected to, in writing,. 
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for a reason assigned by the person re- 
ceiving such notice. The Act preserves all 
the old regulations as to fees,&c. And the 
Act gives no right of burial where no such 
right previously existed. Burials under the 
Act are to be registered as usual. Under the 
Act clergymen of the Church of England 
are to be exempted from penalties for 
acting in accordance with its provisions. 
The chief clauses ere as follow :— 's 

“6—Burial may be with or without re- 
ligious service-—At any burial under this 
Act all persons shall have free access to 
the churchyard or graveyard in which the 
same shall take place. The burial may 
take place, at the option of the person so 
having the charge of, or being responsible 
for the same as aforesaid, either without 
any religious service, or with such Christian 
and orderly religious service at the grave as 
such person shall think fit ; and any person 
or persons who shall be thereunto invited, or 
be authorised by @he person having the 
charge of or being responsible for such 
burial, may conduct such service or take 
part in any religious act thereat ‘The 
words ‘Christian service’ in this section 
shall include every religious service used 
by any Church, denomination, or person 
professing to be Christian. 

“7—Burials to be conducted in « decent 
and orderly manner and without obstruction 
—AIl burials under this Act, whether with 
or without a religious service, shall be con- 
ducted in a decent and orderly manner; and 
every person guilty of any riotous, violent, 
or indecent behaviour at any burial under 
this Act, or wilfully obstructing such bu~.* 
or any such service as aforesaid therea:, o- 
who shall, in any such churchyard or grave 
yard as aforesaid deliver any address cot 
being part of or incidental to a rclizious 
service permitted by this Act, aud not 
otherwise permitted by any lawful au‘hority, 
or who shall, under colour of any t.i zious 
service or otherwise, in any such charch- 
yard or graveyard, wilfully endeavour to 
bring into contempt or obloquy the Chris- 
tian religion, or the belief or worship of 
any Church or denomination of Christians, 
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or the members or any minister of any 
such Church or denomination, or any other 
person, shall be guilty of a misdemeanour. 

“8.— Powers f.r prevention of disorder— 
All powers and authorities now existin:, py 
law for the prescivation of order, and for 
the preventic, anu punishment of dis- 
orderly beha cur in any churchyard or 
graveyard, may 1c exercised in any case of 
burial under this Act in the same manner 
and by the samc persons as +. the same 
had been a buriat according to the rites of 
the Church of England.” 

Such was the legislation of the new Par- 
liament with the Liberals but a short time in 
office, and with Mr. Gladstone unexpectedly 
called to the helm under a peculiarly un- 
pieasant position of affairs, That he did the 
best under the circumstances of the case 
few will be prepared to deny. At any 
rate, it was felt that more could »~t be 
expected or required, and none were sorry 
when, in September, Parliament was for- 
mally prorogued by Commission. The 
following is the Quccn’s Speech read on 
the occasion :-— 


“My Lorps AND GFNTLEMIN,—It is 
with satisfaction that I find myself at* oith 
enabled to release you from your air uw us 
labours. 

“TI continue to receive aesu.ances of the 
most friendly characte: from all foreign 
Powers. 

“The failure of the Sublime Porte to 
execute, according to its engagement, a 
plan which was agreed upon in April last 
for the determination of the Ottoman 
frontier lying towards Montenegro has 
caused unfortunate delays in the scttle- 
ment of that question, and the Treaty of 
Berlin has not yet taken cffect in other 
points of importance which remained open 
at the commencement of the Session. 

“The Governments which were partic» to 
that Treaty have communicated to the 
Sultan their judgment on the icans cf 
bringing to a satisfactory sittlement the 
Greek and Montenegrin Frontier questions, 
on the administrative oiganisation of the 
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European provinces of Turkey, and on the 
principe] reforms requized in the Asiatic 
provinces inhabited by Armenians. 

“For the attainment of the objects in 
view I continue to place reliance on the 
fact that the concert of Europe has been 
steadily maintained in regard to the Eastern 
question, and that the Powers which signed 
the Treaty of Berlin are pressing upon the 
Sublime Porte, with all the authority which 
belongs to their united action, the measures 
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“A renewal of hostilities by the Afghans, 
under Ayoub Khan, has rendered necessary 
further military operations in Southern 
Afghanistan. The prompt measures taken 
by the Government of India for the relief 
of the garrison of Candahar, and the con- 
spicuous ability and energy displayed by 
my officers and troops in the execution of 
these measures, resulting in the brilliant 
victory recently gained by the gallant force 
under the command of Sir Frederick 
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which in their belief are best calculated to 
insure tranquillity in the East. 

“JT have not been unmindful during the 
few months which have elapsed since I 
last addressed you of the considerations 
which I have stated would guide my policy 
on the north-western frontier of my 
Indian Empire. Measures have already 
been taken for the complete military 
evacuation of Northern Afghanistan, and 
some progress has been made towards the 
pacification and settlement of the country. 


Roberts, will, I trust, speedily bring to an 
honourable termination the war in that 
division of the country. 

“I regret that it has not hitherto been 
possible to give you such information on 
the general state of Indian finance, and 
the recent miscarriages in presenting the 
accounts of military expenditure, as you 
would justly require before entering on a 
practical consideration of the subject. You 
may, however, rest assured that I shall 
redeem my pledge +o supply you with this 
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ber 30th, 671 families and 3,447 persons; 
and in the quarter ended December 31st, 
198 families and 954 persons. There were 
re-admitted during the year as tenants 
217 families and 1,021 persons; and as 
eare-takers, 997 families and 4,996 persons. 
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supported the Government, as did one 
Marquis, Northampton, and one Bishop, 
Ely, whilst Earl Grey’s amendment was 
supported by the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
twelve Dukes and eleven Marquises, and 
three Bishops. The liberal Peers who voted 


so 


WORD Groncr F HAMITON. 


An analysis of the vote given in the 
House of Lords on the Compensation for 
Disturbances (Ireland) Bull, which was re- 
jected by 282 contents against 51 non- 
contents, showed the following results .— 
Two Dukes, Devonshire and Westminster, 


agamst the Bill were sufficiently stiong to 
have rejected it even had not a single 
Conservative vote been given There were 
am the majority no fewer thon fifty-eight 
Peers classed as Liberals, an: twelve who 
sit on the cross benches. 2\ noteworthy 
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fact is that Lords Sherbrooke and Bra- 
bourne (better known as Mr. Robert Lowe 
and Mi. Knatchbull-Hugessen) both op- 
posed the Bill, as did the following Liberal 
Peers:—The Archbishop of Canterbury, 
the Duke of Grafton, the Duke of Somersct, 
the Marquises of Ailesbury and Lans- 
downe, the Earls of Airlie, Camperdown, 
Clarendon, Craven, Dartrey, Durham, 
Fitzwilliam, Fortescue, Ichester, Dunraven, 
Gosford, Lovelace, Minto, Normanton, 
Stair, Somers, Suffolk and Berkshire, 
Zetland, Carysfort,Granard, Listowel and 
Clancarty; the Bishop of St. David’s; Lords 
Annaly, Ashburton, Braye, Calthorpe, 
Carew, Clermont,  Coryleton, Dacre, 
De Freyne, De Mauley, Dormer, Fitzhar- 
dinge, Foley, Keane, Londesborough, Lovat, 
Lyveden, Penzance, Romilly, Sandys, 
Stratheden and Campbell, Suffield, Talbot 
de Malahide, Vaux of Harrowden, Vernon, 
‘Wentworth ; and the Marquises of Sligo 
and Clanricarde. The following Lords, 
who are classed as sitting on the cross 
benches, voted against the Bill :—-The Duke 
of Sutherland ; the Earls of Cathcart, Grey, 
Minton, St. Germans, Shaftesbury ; Lords 
Blantyre ‘collesloe, Plunket, Stanley of 
Alderley, and Vivian. The following were 
among the Liberal Peers whowere absent:— 
The Archbishop of York; Dukes of Bedford, 
Cleveland, and St. Albans; Marquises 
Cuvlmordeley, Huhtly, Normanby, and 
Townshend; Earls Abingdon, Berkeley, 
Buckinghamshire, Caithness, Carlisle, 
Chichester, Cottenham, Ducie, Dudley, 
Effingham, Erroll, Fingall, Leicester, 
Lichfield, Moray, Munster, Rosebery, 
Scarborough, Sheffield, Southesk, and Yar- 
noiouzh ; Viscounts Canterbury, Cardwell, 
Eveisk Falmouth, Falkland, Halifax, 
an.’ Porti .nd; fifteen Liberal Bishops ; Lords 
Abrirom'y, Acton, Auckland, Belper, 
Blachford, Brougham, Camoys, Carlinford, 
Castletown, Churchill, Clifford de Ctifford, 
De Tabley,Dercl <~*er, Rollo, Ebury Napier, 
and Ettricl Gardner, Greville, Gwydyr, 
Hanmer, H ithert .n, Howate of Glossop, 
Kinnaird, 1 wertu, Lurgan, Moncreiff, 
Overstone, Vetre, = aton, Staffe.d, Teyn- 
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ham, Thurlow, Truro, Wenlock. The 
Duke of Cambridge was present but did 
not vote. Thirteen Peers were unavoidably 
prevented from voting against the Bill, while 
the Duke of Roxburghe paired in its favour. 
3t is impossible not to be struck by the 
contrast Ireland presents to England. At 
a time when the Repeal movement, which 
was suspended in Ireland by the famine, is 
manifestly reviving; when the establish- 
ment of religious equality has removed the 
old lines of party controversy, and prepared 
the way for new combinations; when 
security of tenure and increased material 
prosperity have given a new weight and 
independence to the people, we find a dis- 
loyalty in some respects more malignant 
than that of a former period. The Imperial 
Parliament, as an Irish writer confesses, 
exercises for Ireland legislative functions, 
but it is almost powerless upon Irish opinion. 
It allays no discontent, and attracts no 
attention. Political talent, which was for 
many years at least as abundant amrag 
Irishmen as in any equally numerous 
section of the community. has been steadily 
declining; the upper classes have lost 
| their sympathy with, and their moral as- 
cendancy over their tenants. The genuine 
national enthusiasm never flous in the 
j channel of Imperial politics. With great 
multitudes sectarian considerations have 
entircly superseded national ~nes, and their 
representatives are accustomed systemati- 
cally to subordinate all party and political 
questions to ecclesiastical interests, and 
while calling themselves Liberals they make 
it the main object of their home politics to 
separate the different classes of their 
fellow-countrymen during the period of 
their education, and the main objcct of 
their foreign policy to support the tem- 
poral power of the Pope. With another 
and a still larger class, the prevailing fecl- 
ing seems to be one of indifference to all 
Parliamentary proceedings—an utter scep- 
| ticism about constitutional means of gain- 
ing their end—a blind, persistent hatred of 
England Every cause is taken up with 
an cnthusiasm exactly proportioned to the 
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degree in which it is supposed to be in- 
jurious to English .nterests. An amount of 
energy and enthusiasm which, if rightly 
directed, would suffice for the political 
regeneration of Ireland, is wasted on the 
most insane projects of disloyalty, while 
the diversion of so much public feeling 
from Parliamentary politics leaves the Par- 
liamentary arena more and more open to 
corruption, to place-hunting, and to im- 
posture. Such was the case, as described 
by an Irishman in 1871. Now the con- 
dition is worse instead of better. Home 
Rulers, Fenians, Land Leaguers, kecp the 
land in a perpetual state of unrest and 
revolt. Never were ireland and England 
so far apart as at the present time. 

Michael Davitt, the Land League orga- 
niser, who has sprung into notoriety, is the 
son of a tenant-farmer, and was born at 
Straid, near Castlebar, in the county Mayo, 
in the year 1846, His father was evicted 
in 1851, and the tamily went to reside in 
England. They settled in Lancashire, 
where they remained for twenty-five years. 
Young Michael went to work in a cotton 
mill at Haslingden near Manchester, at the 
age of nine, and he had been a year at that 
labour when his right arm got crashed by 
the machinery, necessitating its amputation 
at the shoulder. For five years after he 
attended the Wesleyan school in Has- 
lingden, and at fifteen got employment as 
assistant letter-carrier and book-keeper in 


the service of the Post-office. Leaving { 


that occupation and locality in 1863, he 
became a commercial traveller, and in that 
capacity was connected with the Fenian 
movement. He contributed some stirring 
Fenian ballads to the Jrish People news- 
paper. He dealt largely ir firearms, the 
police tracing many of his consignments 
into Ireland. Or the :4th of May, 1870, 
Davitt was arrested in London, and was 
tried at Newgate on a charge of treason- 
felony. Corydon was the informer on the 
occasion, and Davitt declared solemnly 
that he had never seen Corydon before in 
his life till he confronted him in the dock. 
In the progress of the evr Luce it transpired 
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that Davitt was frequently in Liverpool 
dunng 1867, in company with many 
members of the Fenian organisation, and 
seme Amcrican officers who were known 
tohave taken part in the preparations for 
the projected attack on Chester Castle and 
the concerted revolt in Ireland. The trial 
concluded on July 17, 1870, when both 
Prisoners wcre found guilty. Davitt ap- 
pealed to the judge to increase the sentence 
upon hitnself in order to lessen that on 
Wilson. The Lord Chief Justice passed 
sentence of fifteen years’ penal servitude 
on Davitt, and of seven years on Wilson, 
Davitt underwent his imprisonment 1. 
Clerkenwell, Newgate, Millbank, Dartmoor, 
Portsmouth for a shorn time, and then 
Dartmoor again, till on December 19, 
1877, afte: being seven years and seven 
monthe in prison, he was handed a ticket- 
of-leave and discharged. He then went on 
a lecturing tour through England and 
Scotlana, speaking in London, Manchester, 
Liverpool, and Glasgow. On June 21, 
1878, ne was examined before the Royal 
Commissioners (of which the Ear| of Kim- 
berley was the president) appointed to 
inquire into the working of the Penal 
Servitude Acts, and the evidence given by 
him on that occasion fills 15 pages of 
the Blue-book. On the 23rd of July, 1878, 
he went to America, delivered a course of 
lectures, and with John Devoy matured the 
entire programme of thc Land I eague and 
the present agitation. He landed again in 
freland on the 21st December, 1878, and 
immediately set to work to spread among 
the poor and disccntented migratory 
labourers of the west the germs of the 
present Communistic agitatior t owas 
some timc before he “got h » ot VF 
Parnell, but finally he cithc: soak 
or forced him to join fon:- be 
Davitt is the « orre-ponacn* ba 
Filet and ot an lrisheAr ~ 
New York. 

av cart apt rt ites 2 
contemporary from Dublin - * 
whom 1 had ti. pleasus~ 
Eiphin, in Ruscommen, ne 


pe 2 
fallow toa 
Ya. Du ttt, 
meeting at 
ar irom his 
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native place, took some trouble in explain- 
ing to me, last Septeraber, the reasons 
which actuated him in forming the original 
idea of the Land League. A relative of 
Mr. Davitt’s possessed a farm, in the town 
land of Cloonamaskery, held on a lease for 
three lives, or thirty-one years, and he 
further took a neighbouring farm, held 
from a gentleman of good family. His 
leased farm was bad land, but his new 
farm, without a lease, was exceedingly 
good land, but in very bad order. The 
gates were down, the land was ‘out of 
heart; and what the Connaught men call 
scutch grass ruined the land. It was taken 
in hand with a will, large sums of money 
were spent on it, the scutch grass was 
burned in bonfires, it was crossploughed 
twice in one November, and guano and 
superphosphate were used freely. After 
five years’ hard work and heavy expendi- 
ture the farm became a show place, the 
coats grew so high that tall men could bite 
off ears from the growing com without 
stooping , the clover stood up to the first 
waistcoat button, and Italian rye-grass 
stood 3ft. gin. high. This energetic farmer 
had a wife, and she, like many a good wife 
in Ireland, trembled for her husband's 
adventurousness, and many a time she 
begged him to spend his moncy and time 
on his leased farm of bad land, and not on 
the other ; but with all the ardour of one 
who finds his pleasure in his work, the 
husband threw his heart, his soul, the sweat 
of his brow, and his little savings, into his 
new farm One hot day, after saving his 
rye-grass and working till 8.30 p.m., tired 
and happy, he returned to his house, when 
his wife met him with distended eyes and 
placed in his hands a notice to quit from 
the landlord of his farm held without fixity 
of tenure. ‘The husband was stunned; for 
some time he could not comprehend the 
fact that his labour for years and his little 
all were irretrievably lost. The landlord 
had been offered a higher rent for the im- 
proved farm, and the improving farmer was 
evicted and ruined. His son, the son of an 
evicted farmer, thereafter devoted himself 
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to the task of asking the people of the 
Irish Empire to grant better land laws to 
Treland.” At the present time, Davitt is 
an inmate of Portland Prison. Perhaps he 
is less mischievous there than if he were at 
large. 

This mention of Messrs. Parnell and 
Michael Davitt reminds us that it is time 
that we speak more at length of the Irish 
Question. Lord George Hamilton, the 
other day, told his hearers that it was 
always well with Ircland when the Tories 
were in office; and it is true that latterly, 
and under Mr. Gladstone’s rule, Irish dis- 
content and dislike to England have in- 
creased to an extent almost incompatible 
with any friendly connection between the 
two countries, In the early part of 1880 
there was much activity on the part of 
Trish agitators, and such excitement on the 
part of the deluded people, that Messrs. 
Davitt, Callan, and Brennan were charged 
with sedition, appeared at the Crown office, 
Dublin, when it was found that there were 
no stamped forms of the required nature, 
and having thus fulfilled their legal obliga- 
tions to appear, and having subsequently 
surrendered at next assizes, the prosecu- 
tion was allowed todrop. In January, also, 
the Home Rule League met in Dublin 
under the presidency of the Lord Mayor, 
forty members of Parliament being present, 
when a resolution was passed strongly 
censuring Government for its mode of deal- 
ing with Irish distress, a distress occasioned 
by a bad harvest, and a complete inability 
of the people to gain an honest living. At 
the general election, Mr. Parnell’s candi- 
dates were victorious everywhere. At that 
time he seems to have claimed the power 
at one time wielded by the arch agitator 
O'Connell himself. For instance, we find 
him in March addressing the following 
letter to Mr. Daniel O’Connell Martin, an 
elector of Dundalk :—*Sir,-I am much 
surprised to hear from your letter of yester- 
day, that Mr. Callan has publicly stated 
that I have approved of his Parliamentary 
career, and that, if it was necessary, I 
would go down to support him. In reply 
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“Catalogues, illustrated by Woodcuts, 
laboriously executed by the Auctioneer 
himself, of objects of interest in and about 
the Property, may be had on application at 
his office, ‘All communications replied to 
immediately by post-card. For cards to 
view the several properties, apply to the 
‘Vendor's Solicitors, 

“Messrs. JAMES & HERSCHELL, West- 
minster, or to the Auctioneer, Government 
Auction Offices, Downing-street, S.W.” 


These papers were said to be circulated 
in London. We frankly confess that we 
never saw them in this, the capital of the 
world, though it is possible they might have 
circulated in some obscure corner of it. 
The trash we have given is taken from 
respectable (?) colonial newspapers, which 
appear greatly to circulate such rubbish. 
The fact is, the colonial papers too often 
represent the passions and prejudices of 
their supporters. The press can hardly be 
said to be free in a small community and 
hence it is there is a pandering to the worst 
prejudices of its supporters,to ar extent 
unknown to any English community. This 
is especially the case with regard to the 
South African papers, which circulate 
among colonists, who fancy that they may 
do what they like with Boers and Kaffirs, 
and who fecl not a little aggrieved that 
the Zulu war was condemned by the 
Liberals at home, and that Mr. Gladstone's 
Government has admitted the right of the 
Boers to exist and flourish on the soil they 
have made by their industry and skill 
their own. As a rule, a colonist is a ral 
Jingo, and hence such melancholy exhibi- 
tions of spite as we have reprinted are 
actually in colonial circles mistaken for 
wit. 

As an illustration of the bitterness felt 
in certain quarters, it may be mentioned 
that in the Session of 1880, when Mr. Glad- 
stone was absent from illness, Mr. Bourke 
made a personal statement in the House 
of Commons in reference to Mr. Gladstone’s 
charge against the late Government of 
suppressing the fact that the jealousy 
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felt by the Great Powers at the Anglo- 
Turkish Convention had been put upon 
record by France. Asa matter of fact he 
said no jealousy had been expressed by 
the Great Powers, and though France had 
expressed uneasiness, that feeling was en- 
tirely removed by explanations given by 
Lord Salisbury to Mr. Waddington at 
Berlin. As to the charge of concealment, 
he pointed out that on August 15, 1878 
the day before the piorogation, he laid on 
the table despatches dated July 7th, July 
21st, and August 7th, in which the history 
of this point was fully related, and though 
they were not actually printed until Novem- 
ber, that occurred 'n iu2 course, aid was 
not the fault of tne lurcign Office. Su 
Charles Dilke, who made, a> he said, an 
explanation on behalf of Mr. Gladstone, 
contended that his description of the affa'r 
was strictly accurate, and relied uot so 
much on the delay ir publishing the des- 
patches (hough he believed that the -on-~ 
fidential despatches not published would 
strengthen hic case, as on the speeches of 
Mr. Cross, Tord Sandon, and other min- 
isters inthe debate or the Berlin Treaty at 
the end of July ‘Though pressed to 
say whether the Treaty had not roused 
foreign jealousy, they al’ denied it and 
Lord John Manners in particular gave the 
suggestion an unqualified denial. Lord 
John Manners said the Under Scerctary 
of State had not beer courteous cnough to 
give him an opportunity of refreshing his 
memory as to what he said then, but 
speaking from recollection, he asserted 
that he was quite accurate, and he adhered 
to the statement that at the time he spoke 
there was not a cloud between the two 
governments. As a proof of this, he men- 
tioned the difficult and delicate Egyptian 
negotiations which were brought soon after 
toa successful termination. 

In 1880, we have to record one of those 
attempts at obstruction which our Insh 
M.P.’s have carried to an art unparallcled 
in our own and other lands, and which, if 
persisted in. threatens the extinction of 
Parliamentary government altogethe: in 
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August, one sitting commenced at four 
o'clock on Thursday, and did not termi- 
nate until ten minutes to one on Friday 
noontime. Of the twenty-one hours thus 
passed almost exclusively on Irish affairs, 
nearly eighteen hours were spent in 
committee over the vote for the pay of the 
Irish constabulary force. Early on Thurs- 
day morning it was known that there was 
to be a trial of strength between the 
Government and the Home Rule Mem- 
bers—the former desiring to carry the vote 
which, owing to the delay, had now become 
urgent, and the latter determined to resist 
in the hope of electing from the Govern- 
ment a pledge that some modification in 
the constitution of the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary would be made before next year. 
It was even suggested as a condition of 
passing the vote that the Government 
should promis to disarm and reduce the 
strength of the Irish police force. Arrange- 
ments were made on the Ministerial side of 
the House to furnish the Government with 
strong relays of members throughout the 
night,and the Home Rulers—about twenty- 
eight Irish members—-joined in the contest 
also came to an agreement that eight or 
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Mr, Pamell, the Home Rule leader, came 
forward occasionally to suggest that they 
should now adjourn and meet again at 
night 01 on Monday, to take up the real 
debate on the vote, but the proposals were 
rejected as not definite—the Ministers 
wanted a clear understanding that if the 
vote was fixed for Monday it should be 
finished at that sitting, and that clear un- 
derstanding no one apparently was pre- 
pared to give, and so the battle went on. 
A division taken at the time showed that 
there were eleven Home Rulers in the 
House against ninety-cight supporters of 
the Government. Mr. Courtney warmly 
remonstrated with the minority, and 
charged them with following tactics 
which would injure their country. Mr. 
Forster, who had been frequently on his 
legs to correct or challenge statements, and 
to defend himself, disappeared about seven 
o'clock, and was not heard of til! nine, 
when he came to the table to announce 
that he was quite ready to go on, and pre- 
pared for any amount.of discussion or 
debate. Several of the Irish members, 
such as Mr. Biggar and Mr, Dillon, returned 
to the House serene and vigorous, as if 


ten of their members should remain on | they had had the benefit of a good night's 


duty while their colleegues might repose in 
their turn. Under these circumstances the 
yote was debated with vigour, but not un- 
due warmth, until three o’clock, when signs 
of impatience began to show themselves on 
the Liberal benches, at the repetitions in- 
dulged in by the Irish speakers, who talked 
a good deal on the land question and said 
nothing on the vote itself. A diversion 
was made for a time by an explosion of 
indignation at the conduct of the Govern- 
ment whips in providing relays—a point 
with regard to which Lord Kensington 
declined to supply the Home Rulers with 
any information. The brunt of the battle 
on the Treasury bench had to be borne by 
the Marquis of Hartington and Mr. Forster. 
At six o'clock Dr. Playfair retired from the 
chair, quite exhausted, and his place was 
taken by Mr. Herschell, the Home Rulers 
saluting the incident with ironical cheers. 


rest. he Government was also reinfoxced. 
by the arrival of Liberal and Conservative 
members, who had been sent for to release 
their friends from further attendance. On 
the whole, with the exception of an episode 
connected with one Irish member—Mr. 
M. A. Sullivan, who was supposed to have 
brought his provisions with him, instead of 
patronising the refreshment bar—the dis- 
cussion, and the whole proceeding, had 
been carried on with perfect propriety and 
good humour. A change, however, took 
place during a speech delivered by Mr. 
O’Shaugnessy, who angrily resented an in- 
sinuation that the honour of the Irish 
members was tainted, but Mr. Forster 
somehow or other managed to soothe the 
hon. gentleman’s irritated nerves, and again 
the struggle proceeded in a steady, com- 
monplace manner, Irish M.P’s merely 
contenting themselves with repeating what 
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had been said, and better said, a thousand 
times before, On the Treasury Bench 
were, besides Mr. Forster and Lord Hart- 
ington, Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. Fawcett, and 
Mr. Mundella. On the front Opposition 
bench were Sir S. Northcote, Sir R. Cross, 
Mr. W. H. Smith, and Mr. Plunkett. Lord 
R. Churchill sat behind, having drawn away 
from his usual seat below the gangway, 
where the Irish members held thei: ground. 
Mr. Parnell retired to rest himself outside 
the House, behind the bar. About fifty 
Liberal members, chiefly sitting below the 
gangway, looked on or slept on while the 
Irish members continued talking ; while,on 
the opposite side, above the gangway, were 
a host of Conservative members, employed 
in a similarly unpleasant and unprofitable 
manner. The floor of the Hause was 
littered with scraps of paper; documents 
were scattered untidily on all the benches ; 
the air was heavy, and the whole aspect of 
the place was dismal and untidy. Many 
of the members, who had never flinched 
from their post, looked worn and haggard, 
as, under the circumstances of the case, was 
to be expected. At midday there were 
ironical calls from the Liberal side for 
Mr. Parnell to return to the ficld of battle 
and take charge of his party. For a time 
the hon. member paid no heed to, gave no 
heed to these calls, but shortly after he 
came back to his seat in the Hous For 
hours the Government had been trying ta, 
ascertain whether the Irish members would 
state what arrangement they proposed, and 
give a pledge to abide by it. All demands 
to disarm the constabulary, to reduce their 
number, and all appeals to the Government 
to promise not to employ them in evictions, 
having died away for the moment, Mr. 
Parnell, responding to an appeal made from 
the Liberal side, below the gangway, pro- 
posed “that the Government should give 
the Irish members one whole night to the 
vote.” “If,” said he, “that was conceded, 
he had no doubt the vote would be dis- 
posed of in one night.” This offer was 
accepted by the Government, and the 
constabulary vote being fixed for the 
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following Monday, the iong-tried House, 
numbering at the last close on 160 mem- 
bers, disappeared, only a few waiting for 
the return of the Speaker to the chair 
formally tu put the orders of the day. It 
is necdless to add, when the House did 
meet, the Irish constabulary—the fincst 
and most efficient set of men in the 
Government employ (of eleven thousand, 
more than half are upward of ax fet 
high)—were spoken of in terms as uncom. 
plimentary, as unjust by the Iriss Home 
Rule members. It was said of an Irish 
emigrant, as he landed at New York it: all 
the simplicity of his native ssic, that he was 
asked to vote against a candidate. “Oh, 
I am agin’ all government,’ was his reply, 
and his vote was scored at once. The 
Home Rulers, apparently, all agiec that all 
government, certainly all English rule, is 
quite inconsistent with thcir ideas, and 1 
to the House of Commons, the result, at 
times, is disastrous in the extreme. 

Nor were the Home Rulers the only 
thorns in Mr, Gladstones side: other Irish 
politicians were equally troublesome. In 
December of 1880 some correspondence was 
published between Captain Boycott and 
Mr. Gladstone, which the Conservative 
journals made a good deal of fuss about, 
It appears the Captain had made himself 
vbnoxious to the Irish Land League, and 
they, in conscquence, excommunicated 
hun, No one was to work for him; no 
ont was te supply him o his family with 
goods. He was ty be treated as a leper or 
an outcast. When the Land League had 
succeeded in driving him away from Ire- 
land, he wrote tothe Prime Minister, giving 
an account of the events which had led him 
to take that step, and to ask for compensa- 
tion from the Government, “* I have bees 
prevented,” he wrote, “from pursuing my 
business peaceably ; where my property has 
not been stolen it has been malicious) 
wasted, and my life has been in hourly 
peril for many months. At length, in 
defiance of all law and order, 1 have been 
driven from my house, anu having lone no 
evil, find myself a ruined man, because the 
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law, as admimustered, has not protected me * 


In reph Vi Ghidstore <ceretarv wrote 
“Mr CI tence his rece} your letter ef 
th sho ot mlinryh fesnes re t 
+ Toa on tsure rvl eur te sat 

u ids urrecucs fita te ft a 
1 Na Cs scart eat Ton % 

yi wdy ate ue 

1 © tu 
nee t 
ov Cr 
5 ee 
rae: 
ty 

’ a an io 
moh 1 you on 
oan n Fr aitr togetl ua 
wit 1 ery Stan worse yas 
ue tVr Le ve Jones whe hac | ny 
Ive ot Peare 1a bid dune rm ht 
bow 4a sseate an? d) the labert roan 
a oie DD onbe thin wee it sucha 
yp > wt! hem that he resolved vo send 


thnty hos of cattle and thirty sheep bs 
the Cork Steam Packets steamer to brrstol 
Jie the usu course of busmess they w re 
placed the cori, anys cattle y rd ad 
joming the wharf — >omc tame afte: it as 
discovered by the otuer shippers of catt 

that Mr Bence Joucss cattle were about to 
be shipped un boaid the A ena, whereupon 
they wa ted ina body upon the directors 
of the company aud said tf the cattle were 
taken they should vithdiaw, ana would not 
continue tu ship by the vompiny = In face 
of this the ductors saw no ccurse for them: 
but toifos Mr Jon ss cittle which they 
accordin,ly dix! Che beasts were dtiven 
«ut of the y1 t ana stiayed about the 
qiwy noone Len, willing to take charge 
of them ‘The police weie called in and 
collected the cattle They were driven into 
the premiscs of the Great Southern and 
Western Railway Company, and taken 
to Dublin But though, eventually they 
reached Liverpool in safety, the of 
the Land League made itself felt in that 
city, and great difficulty was experienced 
in selling the ammals Mr Bence Jones 
wrote a book, and appealed to the oublic 
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Captain Boycott got the public to subseribe 
to a fund for his rehef, and wrote again to 





Mr Gk > On the 7th cf December 

tox race Frown tht Wi Gladstone 

3 tr co te t Captan Boycotts 

cur 2 «ns fen on « count of his 

1 hi fru Mt Gladstone, 

lene te Tn ¢ disphy cf public 

nit d tor © pt on beseetts pro 

pr heane cer ko om hel the  dtate 

ona +, seled te cntcitain any 
rea 

tid yt. Gexve m1 did proceed to 

Atie 4 Deumper it was 1c 

eta actar 2 real hen d be tre leader 

* 2 FoF chanentary paty im the 

iW £ Counors 1 lution was 

t coc the ffect thet the Home 


Rvors, imespee iy oof th party in power, 
should sit or the Op, o it¢1 side of the 
House of Cummons and a cay o1 two 
atte: the trial of the Land Le i~uers—M1 
Parnell] and his thirteen col's 1 zues—com 
munced 1t Dublin i the Court of Queens 
Bench, befor Ms Justic Fitsg rald and 
Mr Justice Barry When the cise 1 a> 
called on, Chief Justice May announced his 
antention of not nearing the case, as his 
rematks on the application for a postpone- 
nent had been much mi rcp csented The 
trial of course ended yn 1 mi crable fiasco 
The Land Leauers were acquitted, and 
re commenced thar werk of agitation with 
renewed populaity and pow.r The fol- 
lewing 1s a return comp le’ ‘rom returns 
made to the Inspector General of the 
Royal Irish Constabulary of c1ses of evic 
tion which had come to the hk owledge of 
the constabulary in each quuter of the 
year ended December 31st, 1880 showing 
among the number: of families evicted in each 
county in Ireland during each quarter, the 
number re-admitted as tenants, and the 
number re-admitted as care-tahers The 
total number of evictions was 2,110 families 
and 10,657 persons Of these there were 
evicted in the quarter ended March 31st, 
354 ‘families anc 2,748 persons, an the 
quarter ended June 30th, 687 families and 
3 508 persons, in the quarter ended Septem- 
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t. ,-ov- irquiry as an elector respecting the 
tru? { these statements, I feet compelled 
tn; ¢ ‘ema most unqualified contradic- 

20 far from approving of the career 





tie 
o Mr. Cadan, I am of opinion that his 
connection with the Irish party has been 
to it a source of weakness, and I could not 
regard his re-election in any other light 
than a political discredit to the country. I 
therefore trust that the electors of Dun- 
daik will do their utmost to prevent hi« 
return.” 

In vain did Englishmen send succour to 
Ircland. Under Mr. Parnell and his allies 
and followers, the Irish were learning to 
hate the hand that blessedthem, Actually 
it appeared on the eve of the withdrawal 
of the Duke of Marlborough from the Irish 
Viceroyalty, that the Duchess had receivec 
4112,000 for the Famine Relief Fund in- 
augurated by her. Of this total amount 
432,29% h>4 been expended for potato 
and other seeds; £60,828 in other forms 
of relief, food, clothing, etc. At the same 
time, the Dublin Mansion House Com- 
mittee, during the period of its existence, 
had received £143,000, of which £110,000 
had been expended in various ways. The 
plans of action of the two committees varied 
considerably. In the Duchess of Mari- 
borough’s committee, the Union was made 
the area over which operations extended, 
and the chairman of the Union was ap- 
pointed chairman of the committee, and 
was the individual with whom the Dublin 
committee corresponded. To him was 
satrusted the duty of contributing to local 
~ommittees in the Union the allotments of 
money made from time to time. In the 
Mai .ion House Committees, the rule was 
to select local committees in each parish. 
The plan had the advantage of directness, 
aud of sending the relief at once to the 
Point at which 1 is required; but there 
could be little super.‘sion of the lists of the 
conir.itte and there is every reason to 
believe that relief was often given to per- 
sons who neither deserved it nor required 
it. 

But there was distress, and deep distress, 
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which the English public sought to remove, 
but in vain. In many districts the wretched 
people lived on small farms, from which 
four to five pounds an acre was paid, on 
which, in the best of times, they could 
only eke out a miserable existence. In 
one particular spot—and this points at one 
of the great ills of Ireland—Mr. Tuke tells 
us “the estates are encumbered and the 
landlords are unable to do anything. As 
we have heard, the presentment for the 
very road so much nceded to give access to 
these lands, and the making of which 
would have given the employment which 
is so much wanted at this time of distress, 
were thrown out by them. No landlord 
had paid, or was able to pay, anything 
towards assisting the poor in this district ; 
even the interest of the estate, in one case, 
was badly paid, the Poor Law in these 
districts, in fact, became inoperative, from 
the unwillingness of the guardians to tax 
themselves.” Said one employer of labour 
to Mr. Tuke, “The 4ttle farms are the 
curse of the country; no man can really 
live en them in the best times ; they are 
miserable homes, and there can be none of 
that moral respect without which no real 
improvement of the people is possible. 
That is at the bottom of it all. It is to 
the improvement of the home that we must 
look, and my people bear witness to the 
good effects of the work in that way.” The 
priests and leaders of the people thought 
otherwise. “At the hotel,” writes Mr, 
‘Tuke, “we met with three priests, who, with 
rolls of cases of those needing relief most 
appalling to look at—I fear rather an indis- 
criminate list of all their people—had come 
in to attend the Relief Committee. With 
them we had much talk. All the evils of 
the country were the result of want of 
fixity of tenure, and of the want of power 
on the part of the people of Ireland to 
rule their own country. Differing from 
most, they thought the smallest furms 
would pay if the holders knew that they 
were secure of thcir improvements, and 
were not likely to have the rents raised at 
any moment. The Bright clauses—bless- 
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ings on Mr. Bright for them-—were the 
only bit of good legislation Englard had 
given to Ireland. On saying that I knew 
M:. Bright, they exclaimed, ‘Oh. then, in- 
deed, when you next sec him, give him the 
blessings of three Irish priests for his good 
avork—he has done more than any other 
«man for the country. Yet, strange to say, 
‘the Government of which Mr. Bright was a 
‘distinguished member, was attacked—as 
ave shall see—and villified and opposed by 
the Irish priests, and the men whom they 
sent to Parliament, in a way which no 
one previously could have hvl the emot- 
est idea, There is too much reasn to 
believe that the tenants did all they j 
could to appear poor. They livcd in filth, 
they came to the rent audit m their worst 
clothes, They paid the rent in sixpences 
or shiilings, to give the appearance of 
having collected it with great cfiiculty, 
changing their bank-notes inte coin on 
‘their arrival i) town,” 
Mr. Tukethas describes an Irish village 
“ The village of Kilgeven had been speci. 
weported as requivug help. A. relieving 
-officer had recently been appointed to look 
after it, and with him we went round this 
miserable-looking place. As he also held 
the office of sub-bailiff. the man was very 
familiar with the ;-ople, who were quite 
friendly with him” (the time had not then 
arrived when bailiffs and sub-bailifis were 
to be hunted to death, in consequence of the 
inflammatory speeches of Priests, and Land 
Leaguers, and Home Rulers), “in spite of 
his visits of another character at times. 
‘The houses are built in a very irregular, 
higgledy-piggledy manner among the 
rocks, which stand out from the surrounding 
The heaps of manure which were 
| piled about the doorways were sometimes 
almost as large as the cabins themselves, 
and were in process of being removed to 
the land. Men, women, and children were 
most industriously at work, but the result 
to the visitor was anything but agrecable, 
and the cottages were in a filthy state from 
the passing to and fro of the people and the 
cattle, Even the relieving office: thousht 
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it necessary to caution the people that the 
were liable to be summoned for so glarivce 
an infraction of sanitary laws. It is a 
terrible thought that all these huge heaps 
had peen taken from the sinzle rooms, 
each of which formed a common stye for 
men, women, children, horses, cows, pigs, 
and poultyy. Nu wonder that in one or 
tw. casey I thought that I was entering a 
\ery Silthy cow-house rather than a human 
dwelling.” 

Fo ages people have complained of 
Trish filth, but at present with little or no 
effect ; Miss Edgeworth, Mrs. S. C. Hall, 
and others, have all laboured to im- 
prove the people in this direction, who 
decidedly object to Lord Palmerston’s 
cclebrated definition of dirt as “matter in 
the wrong place.” This dirt in houses »nd 
outhouses is the one thing that strikes t),> 
eye of the traveller, as he yi+its the sister iste. 
It is tle same in the townas in the 6+) itry 
In Ireland the people are too busy agitating 
for Home F..le, or plotting to cheat land- 
lords out of their rent, to think much about 
home impro.ement—a matter for which 
there is urgent need. It is not surprising 
that the Recorder of Dublin should have 
aliuded, at the.opening of Quarter Sessions, 
te the unenviable pre-eminence of Dublin 
in crime. The number of indictable 
offences committed in the Irish capital, as 
shown in the latest volume of judicial 
statistics, has reached the large total of 
3.738. In Belfast, Cork, Limerick, Wate: 
ford, and Galway, taken together, ‘1 
number was only 437, and in all J-clan:! 
outside the Metropolitan Police dist 
only 5,354. The Recorder attribut 
of the exceptional criminality of 6° putz 
to the condition of the houses .+ rou 
ings of the poorer classes Ihe Report 
of the Commissioners whe = last year to 
inquire into the excess:. » 1eath-rte of #1. 
city shows that Dubli- an 1870 «7 
23,830 houses. Of these 
occupied as dwellings let in tencments, aud 
2,300, containing an cstimated prpulation 
©: 37.000, were reported to be in a con- 
on wnhbt for human habitation. ‘The~c 
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tenement hovels, when first erected, were 
arranged each for one family, but now they 
are divided, and sub-divided, and let in 
flats and single rooms from basement to 
attic, one house visited by the Commis- 
sioners serving for no less than 78 tenants. 
We fear the Recorder is right when he 
‘says that until some change for the better 
is made in the dwellings of the poor there 
can be little hop - of bringing the death-rate 
of Dublin to a moderate standard. Un- 
fortunately, whilst the Corporation recog- 
nise the crying want of better house 
accommodation, they plead the absence of 
funds. Yet it should not be impossible, or 
even difficult, in a city like Dublin, to make 
a beginning. The Lord Mayor is an ardent 
Home Ruler, and apt in these exciting 
times to forget, perhaps, that a crime-rate 
and a death-rate extravagantly excessive are 
subjects not less deserving of consideration 
than theese burning questions which shake 
society. 

‘Yet that Irishmen have much to suffer no 
one can deny. Indeed, they have suffered 
so much wrong, not from England but from 
themselves, that it seems a hopeless task to 
attempt to put Ireland right. Mr. Tuke, 
whom everyone admits to be a competent 
authority, writes :—“ At another time, in 
company with Dr. Johnson, I visited a 
village in his dispensary district, a few 
miles from Westport. From peculiar cir- 
cumstances, this village had not been as 
well attended to as others, and the people 
were represented as being in a great state 
of destitution. The village was a very 
scattered one. A few of the houses were 
near the rough mountain road by which you 
approached the spot, but the valley in 
which the greater number was situated was 
only reached by walking some distance 
over the adjacent hilly land or bog, which 
shuts them out of view from the road. 
Here, without any regular way of approach, 
as far as I could see, was a cluster of about 
twenty houses, into most of which we 
‘entered. It would only be to repeat over 
again the same story of wretchedness and 
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familiar, but it i, a familiarity which only 
makes me feel more decply, and burns 
into my heart the sense of how hard is 
the lot of hundreds, nay, of thousands of 
the families of these httle Jui-h tora ers. 
The Jands lying low were swamt * full 
of water, The large main drain which 
ought to have taken the water away tu th? 
sea was choked up. The owner lives was 
and does nothing, is probably not abl to 
do anything. Few rents had beer jaid. 
Some said they owed onc or one year and 
a-half’s rent, others more ; the lands were 
hly rented, anc very few persons had 
either money or stock rent. This estate, 
I fear, is a sample of many small ones 
which have been sold ty the Encumbered 
Estates Court. It was purchased some 
years ago by a mere speculator, who sent 
down a valuer for the purpose of raising 
the rents to the highest rate. Ile doubled 
them, it is said, but probably raised them 
from 50 to 80 per cent. This was done 
without any regard to the question of the 
improvements or reclamation of the tenants. 
It was looked at merely as the letting 
value of each little farm, without consider- 
ing the tenants at all. When done, the 
estate, with its nominally largely in- 
creased rental, was again sold at a 
large profit, and the rack-rented tenants 
have grown poorer and poorer, until the 
calamities of last year have brought them to 
the utmost verge of poverty. No rent 
having been paid, processes were served, or 
rather attempted to be served, a few weeks 
ago. Fifty or sixty constables were 
collected to protect the process-server. 
The people hearing of it, attended from 
all sides by hundreds, and by sheer force 
of numbers kept the police at bay, whilst the 
villagers closed up their doorways with 
timber or brushwood, or with the near-at- 
hand manure heaps. The result was that 
the police had to retire without effecting 
their purpose. I heard afterwards that 
some processes~“had been served by the 
bailiff and a little rent paid. Many of the 
families were seven, eight, or ten in 











want with which, alas, I have become so | numbér, and the small weekly allowance 
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of two stones of Indian meal per family 
was barely sufficient to support life. The 
children especially looked thin and wan.” 

Referring to the estate of Mr. Jonathan 
Pim, Mr. Tuke remarks:—“if every 
Trish landlord would improve his estate, 
and give the facilities and inducements to 
luis tenants to cultivate their lands which 
he has done, the «ry of Irish distress wouid 
no more be heard, and content and well- 
being would take the place of the social 
disorder and wretchedness which now 
abound in these Western districts. Why i> 
it that the true exercise of the functions 
and responsibilities which belong tu kod 
owning is so rare in Ircland, whilst as a 
rule it is universal in England ?” 

As to that question, Mr. Tuke unfortu- 
nately gives a reply, which is not a little 
at variance with his optimist views. In 
the course of his journey he visits the estate 
of Mr. Mitchell Henry, and notes the 
spirited and noble way: in which that 
gentleman does his duty to his tenants. 
“There are,” he writes, “about 130 tenants 
on the estate, and they certainly are not 
highly rented. It is decply disappointing 
that tenants who are so liberaiiy treated 
by their landlord should be found com- 
Dining together to refuse VWieir xcnts. 
‘Whilst it may be hoped that their numbe~ 
is small, who are acting in tlais way, no 
more striking proof can be sven of the 
injury resulting from the extreme doctrines 
which have of late been so widely taught in 
certain quarters.” 

In 1880 the violence of the Irish reached 
almost a culminating point. In May we 
read for instance the Sheriff of Tipperary, 
the resident magistrate, and a party of 
police having to evict a tenant who owed 
700 for more than a yea” . ais 
farm, on arriving found the 1 ___ varrieaded 
with felled trees and other obstacles. The 
tenant's wife appeared at the window and 
threatened the police with violence. The 
latter having procured a ladder, attempted 
to enter the house through a window, but 
were beaten off with pitchforks and lead, 
boiling water, and stones thrown at them. 
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The door having at length been battered 
open, the sheriff rushed in and found a 
number of mep-“ armed with scythes, 
hatchets, &c.,,of whom about thirteen were 
eventually arrested and about ten escaped. 

No toleration is shown to opponents. 
In July, a stormy scene arose in the 
Limerick Corporation vut of a untion to 
conftr the freedoin of that city on Mr. 
Varne'l, M.P. Mr. Ambrose Hall opposed. 
the motion, and having said tht M>, 
Parnell had demoralised the tenant farmers 
by his course of action, the speaker w. 
cried down by an uprearious crowd which 
filled the precincts of the council chamber. 
In vain Mr. Hall essaye? to address the 
aa the Mayou’s efforts to restore 
7 Athre t was uttered: 
that Mr. Hall would be fluny through 1h: 
window. The Mayor quitted ths chair, 
and after most tumultuous prow 1 ngs the 
meeting broke up in the etmost confusion, 

In August, intelligence: wis iceei sd that 
Mr. Charles Doyd, an undergraauate of 
King’s Coliege, Lublin, while riding with 
his father in the neighbourhood of New 
Ross, was shot at by men disguised as 
mariners. Four tenants of bis father’s wece 
arrested or scspicion, bur uo motive for 
the outrage could be discurere 1, 

Ja the same merch a rubbery of are: 
was effscted froin 7. Norwegian ship name | 
the Jia, tying at Passage West Docks, 
Cork; the cugo of the vessel consisted of 
mineral ore and forty casus of arm , urn 
taining twenty-four weapons each. She 
was bound from Antwerp for New York, 
and put in at Cork for repairs = The cap- 
tain, his wifc, and a re .nve officer, and a 
crew were on buard lutween one or °° 
o'clock, when five or six boats, q ntaining 
altogether about forty mu, came alongside. 
The revenue officer was on watch on the 
deck, and the first batci of men that came 
aboard took him to the captain’s room, 
and shut him up there, saying that they 
did not want to interfere with any one on 
board. The captain and the revenue 
officer were thus shut up and unable to 
interfere with anything that went on, In 























THE “JUNO.” 


the course of half an hour the men left 
the ship as they had come, in boats, 
taking the direction of Marina, from which 
they turned, and proceeded down the river. 
An examination of the hold being made, 
it was found that ninety-two guns had 
been removed. The most remarkable cir- 
cumstance connected with the whole affair 
is, that while the boats were leaving and 
still in view of the vessel, no alarm was 
given by the captain or revenue officer, 
both of whom described the route taken by 
the boats, At the time the robbery 
was being committed the Passage patrol 
was on the road outside the dock wall, not 
more than twenty-five yards from the side 
of the ship, and the slightest alarm would 
have reached them, It was also found that 
the wire on the railway at Horschead was 
cut into two pieces, the object, of course, 
being to prevent the outrage being reported 
at Cork. About three o'clock in the morn- 
ing, information of the occurrence was 
communicated to the Passage police, and 
in the course of the morning they made 
six arrests, all of young men who they said 
belonged to Cork. The crew of the Juno 
consisted of twenty-three men, who were 
asleep when the boarders arrived, and were 
at once battencd down. Twenty of the 
guns were subsequently recovered, but the 
police failed to obtain any satisfactory clue 
with which to connect the men arrested 
with the robbery 

Crime after crime in "Ireland aroused 
and disgusted Englishmen. For instance, 
in September, as Lord Mountmorres was 
returning to Ebor Hall from a meeting of 
magistrates at Clonbur, County Galway, a 
volley of rifle bullets was discharged at 
him, arid he was found dead “at Rutheen, 
only half a mile from his residence. When 
asked to allow the body to be taken to his 
house a neighbouring farmer refused per- 
mission, his womenfolks threatening him if 
he did. This was the reply, apparently, to 
Mr. Parnell’s advice to the tenants to 
keep a firm grip on the land. 

The land agitators made capital out 
of this murder, In October seventeen land 
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meetings were held in different parts of 
Ireland, at one of which, at Cork, Mr. 
Parnell was present, and addressed an 
audience of at least 30,000 persons. Under 
these circumstances, the unfortunate land- 
owners, to the number of more than a 
hundred, had an interview with the Lord 
Lieutenant and the Irish Secretary at Dub- 
lin Castle. The object of the meeting was 
to lay before the authorities the condition 
of affairs throughout the country, and to 
suggest means for restoring law and order. 
In October, Captain Boycott, of Lough 
Maske House, described in a letter to the 
Times the various persecutions to which he 
had been subjected by the people, who en- 
deavoured to starve him out of the county, 
and permitted no one to tend his cattle, 
work on his farm, or gather in his crops. 
Again we find a large meeting of Irish 
landowners was held in London, and a 
representation to the Viceroy carried 
unanimously, urging the adoption of 
coercive measures throughout the country. 

In October, Mr, Hutchinson, a landlord 
residing near Skibbereen, was fired at on 
returning home after rent collecting. The 
shot missed Mr. Hutchinson, but mortally 
wounded the driver of the car, 

In the same month the following outrage 
was reported from the county of Cork, A 
party of armed men, variously estimated at 
between twenty and forty, and most of 
whom were disguised, went to the house 
of a respectable farmer named Daly, resid- 
ing at Knocknalgre, near Blamey, They 
first called Daly up, and placing a book in 
his hand wanted him to swear that he 
would give up a farm which he had recently 
taken. Daly would not swear, and the 
party then fired shots over his head. The 
farm referred to was previously in the occu- 
pation of a man named Edmund Murphy, 
and in June last Murphy gave up the 
possession of his holding, preferring to 
direct his attention to other business in 
which he had engaged. Mr. Daly rented 
the farm for grazing, but did not occupy 
the house. After the armed party left 
Daly’s,place, they proceeded to the house 
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of Edmund Murphy. They had a car with 
them, and they obliged*Murphy to go with 
them,and against his will they placed him in 
possession of the holding he had previously 
surrendered with his own free will. Daly's 
cattle were then removed from the land, and 
were turned upon the road, and after firing 
Several shots, the marauders went away. 
A threatening notice was left with Daly 
cautioning him against taking the land, 
No arrests were made, In Ireland the 
executive were paralysed, and thus the 
Land League shot ahead. Had Irish 
magistrates, and juries, and judges done 
their duty, a great deal of outrage and 
agitation would never have existed. As it 
was, they did little more than organise a 
Boycott relief expedition, composed of 
Orangemen from the North. Great pre- 
cautions had been taken all along their 
route to prevent any collision with the 
Land Leaguers, anda large force of soldiers 
and police were stationed round and on 
Lord Eme’s property, of which Captain 
Boycott was the agent. 

In October, Mr. Henry Wheeler, son 
of the agent to a Mr. Lioyd, was brutally 
murdered near Limerick Junction, within 
sixty yards of the boundary of Tipperary 
county. In December, James Mulholland, 
a bailiff, was shot dead near Cookestown, 
Co, Tyrone, on his way to serve a notice 
of ejectment on a farmer. 

In December the following correspon- 
dence appeared in the Times, sent by an 
extensive landed proprietor in Ircland, who 
formerly represented an Irish county in 
Parliament :— fs 

“ DUBLIN CASTLE, December roth. 

*SiR,—The Lord Lieutenant having been 
pleascd to appoint you to be High Sheriff 
tor the county of for the ensuing 
year, I am directed by his Excellency to 
Tequest you will make the necessary ar- 
rangements for undertaking the duties of 
that office. An early acknowledgment of 
this communication is requested. 

* I have the honour to be, Sir, 
“Your most obedient servant, 


“To “T. H. BVRKE. 
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+ “December 15, 1850. 

“SmR,—I beg to acknowledge the letter 
of the roth December, informing me that 
the Lord Lieutenant had been pleased to 
appoint me to be High Sheriff of the 
county of for the ensuing year. 

“I must most respectfully decline the ap- 
pointment— 

“1. Because, owing to the state of the 
country, I am in receipt of so diminished a 
rental, that I cannot afford the expenses of 
the office. 

“2, Her Majesty's Government having 
allowed the country to verge into a state 
of anarchy and rebellion, the responsibilities 
and dangers of the office are more than I 
am willing to incur. 

“I have the honour to be, Sir, 
“Your obedient servant, 





“To H. BuRKE, The Castle, Dublin.” 


‘Thus from the highest to the lowest in 
Ireland, people were afraid to do their 
duty. The Land League and the Home 
Rulers thus obtained the mastery, No 
wondcr, then, that when Mr, Healy, M.P., 
Mr. Parnell’s private secretary, and Mr, 
Walsh, were tried in the month of De- 
cember at the Cork assizes, on the charge 
of attempting a farmer near Bantry, and 
to force him to give up possession of a 
holding, from which a former tenant had 
been evicted, after an hour’s deliberation 
both prisoners were acquitted. 

Altogether in December, 1880, the state 
of Ireland was as bad as could be. In 
that month a letter appeared from Colonel 
Gordon stating that the result of his study 
of the Irish question on the spot showed 
him that the gulf of antipathy between 
landlords and tenants is not to be bridged ; 
that the condition of the people of Ireland 
is worse than that of the Chinese, Indians, 
or Anatolians, and that the true policy of 
the Government would be to buy up 
eleven counties, viz, Westmeath, Cork, 
Clare, Kerry, Limerick, Sligo, Mayo, Cavan, 
Longford, and Donegal, at the cost of 
£80,000,000, the territory to be a Crown 
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Estate managed by a Commission, and 
that £100,000 per annum should be pro- 
vided to assist emigration. 

Fret and fame as Ireland may, it is im- 
possible that England can give her up. 
In the first place, if we do, the people will 
quarrel among themselves, and anarchy 
will be the result. In the second place, 
the Irish could not Xfford to sacrifice the 
‘openings provided for them by their con- 
nection with England. It is a fact that 
while Irish emigration is leavening the New 
‘World, Irish administrators under the 
British crown are organising, in no small 
degree, the empires or the republics of the 
future. All this noble career for talent and 
enterprise would be destroyed by separa- 
tion ; every element of Irish greatness would 
dwindle or perish; the energies of the 
people, confined to the narrow circle of a 
small and isolated state, would be wasted 
in petty quarrels, or sink into inanity. 
Again, such a separation is impossible, as 
ina time of European revulsion, Ireland 
would be a serious danger to England. 
Even in times of peace its discontent en- 
grosses the chief part of our Parliamentary 
sessions, and necessitates a heavy military 
expenditure, and the emigration from its 
shores is multiplying enemies to England 
in the New World. In New York are 
published the papers fullest of deadly hate 
to England, and there are raised the funds 
which are supposed to be devoted to the 
support of Irish agitators and Irish agita~ 
tion at home. Unfortunately, this state of 
things, if bad for England, is almost 
ruinous to Ireland. Ireland wants capital 
—she needs repose, and to learn the 
triumphs of peaceful industry; but the 
widespread disaffection of the people re- 
stricts the influx of capital, which is essen- 
tial to the full development of Irish 
resources, and the energy of the people 
takes every direction except that which 
would make them respectable in circum- 
stances, and useful and helpful to the land. 
‘They are so busy attending public meetings, 
or intimidating landlords and tenants, or 
declaiming against the ‘hardships of English 
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tule, that honest work and its blessed re- 
sults seem to be quite beyond their power. 

Turning from Ireland to English matter, 
let the reader mark that the majority in 
the House of Commons in favour of the 
second reading of the Burials Bill, in- 
cluding tellers, was composed of 198 
English and Welsh, 34 Scotch, and 28 
Irish Members, and the minority of 79 
English and two Irish Members, There 
was therefore a majority of 119 English, 
five Scotch, and three Irish Conservatives,— 
16 in all,—while not a single Liberal voted 
against it, The majorities fluctuated con- 
siderably. In the Parliament of 1868-'74, 
Mr. Morgan’s majority was as high as 111, 
and as low as 62, while in the Parliament 
of 1874-80, when the Conservatives were 
in power, Mr. Morgan was beaten by 
majorities of 14,33, and 15. The largest 
number of votes recorded against the 
principle of the Bill was 279, in 1876; the 
smallest number was the last, 79, a falling 
off of exactly 200. 

In the session of 1880 a Parliamentary 
return was published showing that in 1879 
the House of Commons sat 975 hours 
before midnight, and 170 hours after mid- 
night; while in the session of 1878 the 
House sat 1,047 hours before midnight, and 
163 after, 

In the beginning of the year we ought 
to have mentioned that Mr. Gladstone 
received a heavy blow and great discourage- 
ment from Earl Grey, the son of the great 
Earl Grey, and venerable on account of 
his illustrious descent. In the Newcastle 
Journal appeared a long letter from his 
lordship, addressed to Mr. G. A. Grey, of 
Millfield, stating the grounds on which he 
dissented from and disapproved of the 
opposition to the return of the sitting Con- 
servative members, Lord Percy and Sir W. 
Ridley. Lord Grey held that, although 
he thought the foreign policy of the 
Government unwise and mischievous, its 
colonialaffairs mismanaged,and itsmeasures 
deficient in energy, it was not desirable that 
the Beaconsfield Administration should be 
overthrown, He further announced his 
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attachment to the old Whig creed, which, 
to him, it seemed that Mr. Gladstone and 
nis most active followers had utterly re- 
pudiated. His lordship must have been 
astonished not a little at the result of the 
general election when it did take place. 
How much greater was the wisdom dis- 
played by the poet Tennyson, when nomi- 
nated by the Conservative Club of Glasgow 
as their Lord Rector. In a letter to Dr. 
Fraser, he wrote, May 6, 1880 :-—* Dear 
Sir,—I only consented to stand for your 
Lord Rectorship when informed, by the 
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honour of your candidature. You are pro- 
bably aware that, some years ago, the 
Glasgow Liberals asked me to be their 
candidate, and that I in like manner de- 
clined. Yet I would gladly accept a nomi- 
nation after what has occurred on this 
occasion if at any time a body of students, 
bearing no party name, should wish to 
nominate me, or if both Liberals and Con- 
servatives should ever happen to agree in 
foregoing the excitement of a political 
contest, and in desiring a Lord Rector who 
would not appear for installation, and who, 
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Ictter of introduction which your agreeable 
deputation brought, that my nomination 
was supported by a large majority, if not 
a totality of the students of Glasgow, It 
now “stems necessary that I should, by 
stand’ ng at your invitation, appear what I 
have steadfastly refused to be—a party can- 
die ate for the Conservative Club. -The 

ere fact of a contest between the sup- 
porters of a Liberal and that of a Conser- 
vative club leads, I suppose, invariably to 
this conclusion in the minds of the public, 
and, therefore, I must beg to decline the 


in fact, would be a mere én/aineant, with 
nothing but the literary merits you have 
been good enough to appreciate. I thank 
you for all the trouble you have taken, and 
I am, with best wishes for the prosperity of 
your University, yours faithfully, A. Tan- 
NYSON.” 

In May, the British Reformation Society, 
through Lord Oranmore, having presented 
to Mr. Gladstone a resolution condemna- 
tory of the appointment of two Roman 
Catholic Peers to the office of Viceroy of 
India and Lord Chamberlain, a reply was 
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eent to the Society explaining that the func- 
tions of both offices were purely layand civil. 

In August, the following letter appeared 
in the Zémes— ” 

«Sir,—In reference to the complaints 
of Lord Hartington concerning the ob- 
struction of business by the utterance of 
407 speeches by six members, viz., Lord 
R. Churchill, Sir H. Wolff, Mr. Gorst, and 
three Irish members, will you allow me to 
recall to mind a few occurrences of last 
session, which, if not abetted, were, at least, 
passively endured by his Lordship. 
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Nolan 10 times, Mr .O’Donnell four times, 
Mr. Biggar twice, and Major O’Beirne 
once. On this day, therefore, 41 speeches 
were delivered by these members. The 
number of speeches made by the same 
gentlemen on the following days of July 
were, 73 on the 1oth, 39 on the igth, 
40 on the 15th, and 54 on the 18th. 
In fourteen of the sittings quoted, 
nearly 900 speeches were made, or an 
average of 112 per man—Mr. Pamell 
alone having spoken 296 times. Out of 
628 speeches delivered during the first four 
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“On june 30th, the Irish members spoke 
110 times between the hours of 450 and 
half-past one. On July the 3rd, on the 
«Army Bill, they spoke 96 times, and on 
July sth, a Saturday, 11z times. Between 
June 16th and July 7th, Mr. Parnell spoke 
222 times; Mr. O’Connor Power, 56; Mr. 
O'Donnell, 113; Mr. Biggar, 74; Mr. 
Callan, 26; Major Nolan, 108; and Major 
O'Beime, 34 times. In this period there 
were II sittings, and a total of 633 speeches 
delivered by these gentlemen alone. On 
july 28th, Mr. Parnell rose 24 times, Major 
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weeks of the session, 171 weie by Home 
Rulers, and it was calculated at the time 
that had all the members spoken to the same 
extent, the effect would have been 10,000 
speeches, and 1,400 hours of talk —A. M.” 

Itis not clear why A. M. should find 
fault with Lord Hartington. It seems to 
us that he only did his duty after witness- 
ing all the waste of time by the speech- 
making habits of certain members 1n 1879, 
in protesting against it in 1880 It was 
the repetition of the of.ence that made it 
unpaidonable. 
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The changes made in the course of the 
Session by elections were not of any import 
as segarded pubhe opinion. The election 
at Oxford, when Sir W. V. Harcourt was 
opposed—much to the indignation of the 
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post of Secretary of State for the Home 
Department. The next election was at 
Sandwich, where the Conservative candi- 
date, Mr, Crompton Roberts, polled 1,145 
votes, against 705 given to Sir Julian 





Times—by the local candidate, Mr. A. W. 
Hall, whom he had formerly beaten, re- 
sulted in the Conservative polling 27,855, 
against 26,811, polled by Sir W.V. Harcourt, 
who had vacated his seat on accépting the 


Election committees found 


Goldsmid. 
that in both these cases the seats had been 


gaintd by the most barefaced bribery. In 
the Wigtown boroughs the Lord Advocate 
won by a majority of twenty-three, Mr. 
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Mark Stewart polling 656 votes. At the 
General Election the same candidate had 
stood, and Mr. J. M‘Laren, subsequently 
made Lord Advocate, was returned by a 
-najority of 12, In June, Sir John Lubbock 
was retumed for the University of London, 
without contest, in the place of Mr. Lowe, 
created Viscount Sherbrooke. In the 
same month, the petition filed by Colonel 
Tomline against the return of Sir Henry 
‘Tyler for Harwich was dismissed with costs ; 
that filed by Sir Algernon Borthwick 
against Mr. Radcliff, who had been returned 
for Evesham, was declared to have been 
proved, and the election void. On the 12th 
of June, Mr, Bevan, the Liberal member 
for Gravesend, was unseated for bribery. 


On the 22nd, the elections at Canterbury, | 
Macclesfield, Tewkesbury, Bewdley, and | 


‘Wallingford were declared null and void, 
but the petition against Mr. C. P. Phipps at 
‘Westbury was dismissed with costs. On 
the 25th, Sir Edward Bates was unseated 
for Plymouth, on the ground of corrupt 
payment by his agents, though his own 
gifts in charity and for public purposes 
were held to be harmless and laudable ; the 
place was ultimately filled by Mr. E. Clarke. 
On the 26th, the election petitions against 
the members returned for Leominster, 
Bury St. Edmunds, Wilton, Nottingham, 
and Horsham were withdrawn. On July 
1st, Sir Sydney Waterlow (Liberal) was 
returned for Gravesend by a majority of 
220 votes over Sir Robert Peel (Conserva- 
tive), On July 2nd, the County Down elcc- 
tion inquiry, having occupied an unusual 
number of days, came to an end, Lord 
Castlereagh retaining his seat. The 
judges were divided in opinion as to the 
legal effect of the course taken by the 
member's agent, who published to the 
voters a statement impugning the secresy 
of the ballot, One judge thought this 
enough to invalidate the election, but the 
Other judge held otherwise in the absence 
of evidence that any voter had in fact 
been deterred from voting in consequence. 

On July 3rd, the Opposition scored a real 
victory, Mr. Charles Dalrymple (Conser- 
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vative) being elected for Buteshire by 
583 votes against 540 given to Mr. Thomas 
Russell (Liberal), the result being a gain 
of a seat by the Opposition. 

On July ath, the Lichfield electicn was 
declared void on the ground of the ab- 
duction and intimidation of voters; and a 
day or two after the petition against the 
return of Sir E. A, H. Lechmere and Mr. 
W. Knight for East Worcestershire, on the 
ground of treating, was dismissed, with costs 
against the petitioner. At Evesham, about 
the same time, Mr. Lehmann, the Liberal 
candidate, polled 378 votes against 376 
given to Mr. F. Dixon Hartland, the Con- 
servative; and at Tewkesbury, Mr. Martin, 
Liberal, polled 380 votes against 298 given 
to the Conservative, Mr. Fowler, neither 
election causing any change in the state 
of parties. The Wigtown burghs election 
petition resulted in the unseating of Mr. 
Mark Stewart, the Conservative member, 
On the same day, Colonel Levete (Conser- 
vative) was returned by 578 against Sir 
John Swinbume (Liberal), whose votcs 
were 544. 

On the 17th of July, the Right Hon. 
J. G. Dodson, President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board, and member of the 
Cabinet, and the Hon. Beilby Lawley were 
unseated for Chester on the ground of 
illegal practices by their agents. Both 
members were acquitted of complicity, but 
the judges (Lush and Manisty) declared 
their intention of reporting to the Speaker 
of the House of Commons that corrupt 
practices extensively prevailed in the City 
at the last general election. The polling 
at Berwick-on-Tweed, to fill the vacancy of 
Mr. Strutt (Liberal), to the peerage, resulted 
in the return of Mr. Milne Holme (C), by 
584 votes against 582 given to the Lord 
Advocate. The Right Hon. George Dodson 
was returned as M.P. for Scarborough, by 
1,828 votes to 1,606, given to his Conserva- 
tive opponent, Mr. Duncombe. On the 
same day, also, the third election for the 
Wigtown burghs within four months, tool 
place, resulting in the return of Admiral 
Sir J. ©, Dalrymple Hay, by 636 votes 
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against 620 given to Mr. Maiking, the 
Liberal candidate. At the General Elec- 
tion, the numbers were—M\‘Laren, 650; 
Stewart, 638 At the bye election, con- 
sequent on Mr, M‘Laren accepting office, 
the numbers were—Stewart (C), 656; 
M'‘Laren (L), 633. Mr. Stewart's election, 
on petition, was declared to be void. 

In August, there was an election at 
Liverpool, to fill the seat vacated by Lord 
Ramsey’s elevation to the peerage. Mr. 
Plimsoll was the Liberal candidate, and 
Lord Claude Hamilton, the Conservative. 
The latter polled 21,019 votes, defeating 
his opponent by 1,901 votes. 

On the 2nd of September, on the motion 
of the Attorney-General, the House of 
Commons agreed, after some discussion, to 
the issue of a Royal Commission to inquire 
into the alleged corrupt practices prevailing 
in Gloucester, Canterbury, Chester, Mac- 
clesficld, Knaresborough, Boston, Sandwich, 
and Oxford. In November, in the place of 
Mr. Watkin Williams, promoted to the 
Bench, Mr. Rathbone, Liberal, was elected 
for Carnarvonshire by 3,180 votes against 
2,15 votes given to Mr, Nanney, a 
local Conservative. In the same month 
the Evesham election inquiry closed, 
and resulted in the unseating of Mr. 
Lehmann, Liberal, and the awarding of 
the seat to Mr, Hartland, Conserva- 
tive, 

In May, it was announced that the 
Farmers’ Candidate Committee in Here- 
fordshire had resolved to make their 
representative, Mr. Duckworth, M.P. for 
the county, an allowance of £500. The 
other paid members of the new Parlia- 
ment are Mr, Burt, M.P. for Morpeth, as 
representing the Miners’ Union, and Mr. 
Broadhurst, M.P. for Stoke-upon-Trent, as 
representing the Trades’ Union. 

On the whole, the members had reason 
to congratulate themselves that their friends 
had not become weary, or that the nation 
was in any way desirous of a change. At 
one time we know Mr. Gladstone laid a 
good deal of stress on bye elections as they 

ate termed. It is a singular factthat all 
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the bye elections of the late Parliament 
were completely upset by the general 
election of 1880. In every case the tables 
were turned—and the defeated party in the 
ome case benefited in the other. The 
fickleness of the public is proverbial ; but 
in such cases as those alluded to, was quite 
unexpected. 

On June 16th, the freedom of the City of 
London was presented to the King of the 
Hellenes, The Prince and Princess of 
‘Wales, the Duke of Cambridge, and Mr. 
Gladstone were present. The latter made 
a speech with reference to the claims of 
Greece under the Berlin Treaty. 

In the House of Commons, in July, at the 
close of the debates on Mr, Briggs’s motion 
condemning the erection in Westminster 
Abbey of 2 monument to the late Prince 
Imperial being put, Mr. Gladstone and the 
occupants of the Treasury Bench left the 
House. The motion having been carried 
by a majority of fifteen, Sir H. D. Wolff 
inquired whether Ministers, having heard 
the question put, were not bound to vote. 
The Speaker ruled that it was quite iu 
order for any one to retire before a division ; 
but, after a long and angry discussion on 
this point, the Speaker ultimately ruled 
that members who had heard the question 
put a second time were bound to vote, 
In the present case the ministers had left 
previously. 

‘With reference to the vote of the House 
of Commons relative to the proposed 
monument to the Prince Imperial in West- 
minster Abbey, the following correspon- 
dence took place :— 


“ CLEVELAND SQUARE, S.W., 

«July 21, 1880. 
“Dear Mr. DEAN,—Ata meeting of the 
Napoleon Memorial Committee held this 
day, I was requested to inform you that 
the committee have unanimously resolved 
to withdraw the proposal to place the 
monument of the late Prince Imperial in 
Hetry VIi’s Chapel. I beg to remain, 

Dear Mr, Dean, yours faithfully, 
“SYDNEY.” 


DEAN STANLEY AND THE PRINCE IMPERIAL. 


“ DEANERY, WESTMINSTER, 
“July 21, 1880. 
“My pear Lorp,—I have received your 
Lordship's communication of the resolu- 
tion of the committee to withdraw the 
proposal for erecting a monument to the 
late Prince Imperial in King Henry VII's 
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“It was the response to a feeling of 
universal sympathy which at the time I 
believed to be permanent, and which I still 
believe to be genuine. 

“It was in entire conformity to the best 
traditionsoftheAbbeyinthecommemoratioa 
of an event most tragical and, considenrg 
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Chapel I accede to the withdrawal. You 
will perhaps permit me to add a few words 
‘on the subject 

“There are few acts of my official hfe at 
‘Westmunster at which I look back with more 
satisfaction than the acceptance of the offer 
of the monument to the Pnnce Impenal. 


all the circumstances of the case, most his- 
torical It expresses the sense of national 
reparation due for a signal misfortune. 
Sunt lachryma virum et mentem mortaa 
tangunt. 

“T have since repeatedly refused to 
withdraw my consent to a proposal to 

pay 
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which I consider myself in honour pledged. 
In the early part of this year I made the 
f-Wowing public statement -——‘ The autho- 
rity of the Sovereign, of the Parliament, of 
the Minister for the time being, would have 
absolved me from any responsibility in the 
matter. But such authority has not inter- 
vened, and as long as I am Jeft to act on 
my own responsibility I cannot recede from 
what I deliberately believe to be my public 
duty.’ e 

“The Sovereign, who is the visitor of 
the whole institution, and to whom it apper- 
tains to command or forbid the interment 
or the commemoration of anyone in King 
Henry VII’s Chapel, has, since the 
acceptance of the office, never swerved 
from the determination to keep the engage- 
ment then entered into. The Ministers 
have supported this determination equally 
in the late and the present Parliament. 
But a majority of the House of Commons 
has defeated the decision of the Ministers 
by a resolution which has the effect of 
throwing upon the House the responsibility 
of refusal. The resolution to have its full 
effect should have assumed the usual form, 
which alone could give it legal validity— 
that of an address to the Crown as visitor 
of the Abbey. But your committee have 
rightly judgcd—that is, if I may presume to 
give an opinion—that a proposed honour 
met in a temper so unlike that in which it 
was offered would lose its generous inten- 
tion, 

“I have always recognised a legitimate 
difference of opinion on the subject. There 
are very few interments or commemorations 
in the Abbcy which have not provoked 
some such difference. But I was not pre- 
pared to find that an overflow of generous 
sympathy was to be checked from political 
considerations, or that circumstances en- 
tirely accidental or irrelevant should have 
magnified into importance, or that the 
liberal and comprehensive principles which, 
without respect to person or party or 
nationality, have marked the administra- 
tion of Westminster Abbey, should have 
been discouraged or thwarted. 
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“Such an expression of opinion it may 
be for many reasons inexpedient to dis- 
regard. It conveys, no doubt, the views of 
a large amount of public feeling. I venture 
to utter, on the part of many, their grateful 
sense of the public spirit of those who at 
some risk to themselves stood firm against 
what they deemed to be an illiberal and 
ignorant clamour. I have further to ac- 
knowledge the kindly expressions used on 
the occasion towards the gallant and un- 
fortunate Prince and his widowed mother.” 
They are in striking contrast to the 
persistent misrepresentations and savage 
menaces which have hitherto supported the 
agitation on the subject. 

“The monument, which is nearly com- 
pleted, will receive a habitation worthy of 
the labour and skill which the gifted 
sculptor has bestowed upon it, and of the 
pathetic feelings which it embodies, 

“The vacant chapel in Westminster 
Abbey which should have contained his 
remains, will always cherish the associa- 
tion which will give it enduring interest. 

“On the adjoining pavement I long ago 
caused to be recorded the only act in 
which a precedent for the recent action of 
the House of Commons is sought to be 
found—the disinterment of the Magnates of 
the Commonwealth under the pressure of 
the strong outburst of party passion which 
followed the Restoration. Fosterity will 
judge how far the ingenuous spirit which 
governed the Parliament of 1661 still 
under an altered form survives in the 
Parliament of 1880, 

“I have the honour to be 
“Yours faithfully, 
“A. P. STANLEY.” 


Never was a more foolish letter written 
even by a Dean, We record it as an 
illustration of the too well known truth, 
that no man is wise atall hours. The men 
who wanted to get the monument in the 
Abbey..were naturally anxious to please 
the Court party, touched with the misfor- 
tunes of one of the most beautiful and 
accomplished women of her day. The 
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men who opposed the scheme were not 
the victims of illiberal and ignorant clamour; 
and what was the risk to themselves the 
advocates of the preposterous scheme en- 
countered, it is really hard to say. No 
one outside the Court circle felt that Prince 
Napoleon should have a monument in the 
English Walhalla—Westminster Abbey. 

Two incidents which took place in this 
year ought not to be lost sight of. In the 
House of Commons on the last night pre- 
vious to the prorogation and dissolution, 
Sir George Bowyer called attention to the 
use by the Usher of the Black Rod of the 
expression, “required the attention of the 
Speaker and House,” instead of “ desired.” 
The Speaker replied that, although the 
ordinary expression was “ desired,” he was 
not prepared to say that the other was a 
wrong one, Again, let us record the fact that 
the late Parliament had sat six years and 
one month, and that during its course the 
changes in the Upper House were 137, 
viz.: 108 by death, 6 by promotion from 
lower grade, and 23 by fresh creation. In 
the House of Commons 149 changes had 
occurred—6o by death, and the rest by re- 
tirement or promotion. 

In the summer, the newspapers noted 
the arrival of Mr. Parnell from the United 
States, and his reception by deputations 
from various Irish bodies. ‘The address of 
the Land League concluded by expressing a 
hope that Mr. Parnell had fied across the 
water like another Perseus to save the 
Andromeda of nations from the poli 
monster now threatening her with national 
destruction. It was not long before Mr. 
Parnell was made the recipient of further 
honours. At a Conference of the Irish 
Home Rule members, held at the City 
Hall, Dublin, in May, Mr. Parnell was 
elected Sessional Chairman, in the place of 
Mr. Shaw, M.P., by 23 votes against 18. 

In looking over some old papers, I am 
reminded that, in 1857, Mr. Gladstone was 
twitted by an opponent with having de- 
serted his post in an hour of national peril 
and perplexity, and this was Mr. Glad- 
stone’s defence:—“The gentleman,” he said, 
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“spoke of one matter, which is not a matter 
of argument or inference, and does not in- 
volve any matter of cpinion. He says that 
Iand my party deserted the Government of 
the country at a period of difficulty, Now, 
I never left the Government of the country 
of my own free will. I left the Govern- 
ment in 1855 because I was obliged to 
lcave it—because Lord Talmerston had 
changed his mind on an important matter 
of public policy. In January, 185s, there 
was a proposal for a committee to inquire 
into the state of the army before Scbas- 
topol. The Government of which Lord 
Palmerston was a member believed that 
the Committee could not lead to any 
satisfactory result. Lord Palmerston was 
so strongly of that opinion, that we 
all resigned our offices, in the end of 
January, 1855, rather than consent to that 
Committee. Three weeks after, the subject 
of that Committee was renewed, I con- 
tinued of the same opinion; Lord Palmerston 
changed his opinion. Lord Palmerston 
consented to the Committee, and as I 
continued unchanged, he would not per- 
mit mc to remain, and I was compelled to 
quit office. I defy any man to contradict 
what I now state. I do not like to trouble 
the mecting thus, but as you have chosen 
to open the subject, I must pursue it for a 
moment longer. The Sebastopol Com- 
ittce was appointed ; the Scbastopol Com- 
mittee reported a most scvere censure upon 
the whole of the government of Lord 
Aberdeen, to which Lord Palmerston and 
I belonged; the report of the Committee 
was proposed to the House of Commons. 
Mr, Roebuck proposed a resolution upon 
it, There was a division in the House. 
Lord Palmerston voted to give the go-by 
to that Committee in parliamentary lan- 
by moving the previous question. 

I voted for a consideration of the report, 
for I wanted to have the judgment of 
Parliament upon the question. Lord Pal- 
merston stopped the judgment of Parlia- 
ment at the time, but Lord Palmerston 
sent a commission to the Crimca; the 
commission came home and made a report; 
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that report received the approval of the 
country, but I need not tell you, for you 
all know how the commissioners, Sir John 
McNeil and Colonel Tulloch, were treated 
by the Government.” 

Let us now tum to Mr. Gladstone 
as he appears in the correspondence of 
the late Prince Consort ; which has been 
laid before the public in the recently 
published volumes of Mr. Theodore Mar- 
tin. In one of his diaries, Mr. Wilber- 
force tells us that when he and Pitt were 
in France, one of the questions asked the 
latter was relating to the continuance of 
the present system of Government by 
Kings, Lords, and Commons. “The part 
which will go first,” said Pitt, “will be 
the prerogative of the Crown, and the 
power of the House of Lords.” Her 
Majesty, as is very natural, has all her 
reign kept an eye to this question. We 
read in the “Life of the Prince Consort” 
that as regards the new Indian Bill of 
1858, as with most measures subjected to 
considerable alteration during their pro- 
gress, clauses were admitted in the House 
of Commons which, on further considera- 
tion, the Ministry found to be objectionable. 
Onc of these, we are told in a note, was a 
clause proposed by Mr. Gladstone, which, 
in its original form, would have deprived 
the Crown of the power to use the Indian 
forces in war “except for repelling actual 
invasion of her Majesty’s Indian posses- 
sions, or under other sudden and urgent 
necessity, without the consent of Parlia- 
ment :” thus depriving the Crown of one of 
its undoubted prerogatives. The objection 
to this clause on this ground was, curiously 
enough, urged by several speakers among 
the advanced Liberals, but without effect. 
On having his attention called to it by 
the Queen, Lord Derby felt the gravity of 
the oversight, and the clause (the 55th of 
the Indian Bill, z1 and 22 Vic., cap. 106), 
was amended, by providing that except for 
the purposes above mentioned, the revenues 
of India should not be applied without the 
consent of Parliament to defray the expense 
of military operations beyond the external 
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frontier of our Indian possessions. By this 
the prerogative of the Crown and the con- 
trol of Parliament were both saved. Her 
Majesty, it is well known, had the most 
entire confidence in Mr. Disraeli. Was it 
at this time she began to feel a distaste for 
Mr. Gladstone? Ifshe did, it is not much 
to be wondered at. Kings and queens, 
however liberally inclined, are naturally: 
but little inclined to part with one iota of 
royal prerogative. 

On more than one occasion Mr. Glad- 
stone may be said to have clashed with royal 
opinions. In 1858 we find him advocating 
the union of the Danubian Principalities, 
an idea inconsistent, writes the courtly 
biographer of the Prince Consort, with the 
arrangement come to at Osborne in 1857, 
and our Government were startled to find 
that the terms of that arrangement, as 
understood by Lord Palmerston and Lord 
Clarendon, and reduced by them to writing 
at the time, were ignored by Count Walew- 
ski and the Emperor. That arrangement 
was that the union of the Principali- 
ties should not be political, but should be 
administrative merely, the avowed object 
being to prevent the formation of a great 
independent state under the government of 
a prince, who would, on the first opportu- 
nity, throw off his allegiance to the Porte, 
and would yct not be powerful enough to 
resist the dictation of Russia. Had the 
question been free of all secondary con- 
siderations ; had Russia been content to 
remain within the frontier assigned to her 
by the Treaty of Paris; and had the wel- 
fare of the Principalities been the only issue 
at stake, the arguments in support of the 
French emperor’s views of consolidation 
were inestimable. But the Court thought 
otherwise ; and, to their displeasure, after 
the Principalities had declared in favour of 
union, but before the plenipotentiaries had 
resumed their sittings in the conference at 
Paris, Mr. Gladstone had raised a discus- 
sion upon the question in the House of 
Commons, and advocated complete union 
with his accustomed eloquence, If it did 
not take place, he said, “the Principalities 
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would be a constant source of anxiety to 
European policy; whereas if they were 
united, a living barrier would be interposed 
between Russia and Turkey ; neither would 
the union have the slightest effect injurious 
to the Ottoman Empire” Subsequent 
events have certainly not confirmed this 
view, adds the courtly Mr. Martin. “Rather 
may they be said to have shown how truly 
both Austria and the Porte divined what 
might be expected to ensue when they 
contended that the union would be a great 
blow to the power of Turkey to maintain 
herself in Europe, and that the Princi- 
palities would prove no barrier to Russia 
when at some future time she believed 
herself strong enough to make an inroad 
upon the Danubian provinces.” From the 
animus of this passage we may infer that 
her Majesty has her doubts as to the foreign 
policy of her popular and powerful minister. 

‘The Prince makes a reference to Mr. 
Gladstone, in one of his letters to Stockmar, 
as follows :—" The next party conflict in 
the House of Commons will be upon 
finance, Gladstone wants to pay for the 
war out of current revenue, so long as he 
does not require more than ten millions 
sterling above the ordinary expenditure, 
and to incrcase the taxes for the purpose. 
The Oppositicn are for borrowing—that 
is, increasing the debt—and do not wish to 
impose, in the meantime, any further bur- 
dens on themselves. The former course 
is manly, statesmanlike, and honest; the 
latter is convenient, cowardly, perhaps 
popular.” “Nous verrons,” Mr. Martinwrites, 
“Mr, Gladstone brought forward his War 
Budget on the 8th of May, by which he 
proposed to double the income tax, and 
by the returns from this source, and an 
increased duty on spirits and malt, to bring 
up the revenue to the level of what was 
required to meet the increased expenditure 
for the year. The country was prosperous, 
and manufacturers busy.” “Such is the 
vigour, and such the elasticity of our trade,” 
said Mr, Gladstone, at the close of the 
masterly speech with which he introduced 
the Budget, “ that even under the disadvan- 
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tage of a bad harvest, and under the pres- 
sure of war, the imports from day to day, 
and almost from hour to hour, are increas- 
ing, and the very last papers laid on the 
table show that within the last three months 
of the year there was £250,000 increase in 
your exports.” To have shrunk in such 
Prosperous circumstances from charging 
upon the revenues of the year the abnormal 
expenditure caused by the war would have 
been indeed cowardly, and the result 
proved that Mr. Gladstone had rightly 
understood the feeling of the country in 
appealing to them not to adopt this course. 
In a little while after Prince Albert went to 
Boulogne to pay the French emperor a 
visit. “I explained to him that we had 
not borrowed a shilling, nor, as he supposed, 
emitted paper, but had raised additional 
taxation to pay the expenses of the war. 
He seemed to have been quite ignorant of 
this, and expressed great astonishment. 
I then went cursorily through Mr. Glad- 
stone's speech on the Budget.” 

It was in 1855 that Mr. Martin has to 
record conduct on the part of Mr. Glad- 
stone, of which the Court could not approve. 
It was on the 21st of May there stood for 
discussion in the House of Commons a 
motion by Mr, Milner Gibson, then member 
for Manchester, for an address to the 
Crown, expressing regrct that the oppor- 
tunity offered by the Vienna conferences 
for bringing the negotiations to a pacific 
issue had not been improved, and asserting 
that the interpretations of the third point 
conceded by Russia furnished the clements 
for renewed conferences, and a good basis 
for a just and satisfactory peace. It was 
understood that this motion was to be 
supported by Mr. Gladstone, Sir James 
Graham, and Mr. Sydney Herbert. “Writ- 
ing on the subject to Baron Stockmar, the 
Prince says :—“ Here a combination of the 
delegates of Layard, and of his friends, and 
of Lord Ellenborough, which had for its 
object to overturn the Ministry, has fallen 
to pieces; on the other hand, the peace 
party, Bright, &c., bring forward a motion 
this evening for peace @ zout prix, to which 
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the Peelites (with Gladstone and Graham 
at their head) will give their adherence! 
and which Lord Grey is to follow up by 2 
motion to the same effect in the Upper 
House-——a motion which has been con- 
cocted with Aberdeen! Thus these people 
will present a public confirmation of all the 
charges which have been made against 
them within the last two years, and 
embitter the nation permanently against 
them in a way that will make the recon- 
struction of a Conservative party impos- 
sible.” In one respect, the Prince was 
right. Mr. Gladstonc’s defection rendered 
the reconstruction of the Conservative 
party impossible. In another respect the 
Prince was mistaken. So far from Mr. 
Gladstone embittering the nation perma- 
nently against himself, he is now the onc 
man whom the nation delights to honour. 

A little while after the Prince and his 
biographer are equally severe on the con- 
duct of Mr. Gladstone and his friends. 
“ After Lord John’s embarrassing escapade, 
the Peclitces got into a fresh scrape by 
suddenly combining with all the factions 
of the opposition in an attempt to upsct 
the Turkish Loan, The Ministry scraped 
through with a majority of three! other- 
wise the treaty which had been concluded 
and already ratified with Turkey and 
France would have been broken and flung 
overboard.” 

In 1860, the Commercial Treaty with 
France Jed to not a little correspondence 
on the Prince's part, and we have to thank 
Mr, Martin for his preservation of a noble 
utterance on the part of Sir Edward Bulwer 
Lytton. In a speech on the Retorm Bill, 
speaking of Mr. Gladstone’s wonderful 
effort when he introduced his celebrated 
Budget, he observed :—“ Whatever we may 
think of the Budget it introduced, the 
speech will remain among the monuments 
of eloquence as long as the language lasts.” 
On this the Prince’s biographer remarks :— 
“No skill in the handling of figures less 
consummate, no rhetoric less persuasive 
than those of Mr. Gladstone ; no confidence 
less robust than that entertained by the 
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country in his sagacity as a financier could 
have carried 2 budget so startling and so 
bold with success through the storm of 
opposition it had to encounter. The treaty 
with France on which it had so largely 
rested had fallen out of favour with many 
who at first had been well disposed to it 
from the moment their trust in the 
sincerity of the Emperor had been shaken. 
Such advantage as it offered seemed too 
like a lure to conciliate objections to the 
annexation of Savoy, an imputation freely 
launched against it by the French Pro- 
tectionists. And even these advantages 
scemed to be more than counterbalanced 
by those which under the treaty France 
had secured for herself. What she most 
wanted, our coal and our iron, we bound 
ourselves to give her for ten years free of 
duty, while we were also pledged to abolish 
all duty on French manufactured goods, 
and to reduce the duty on brandy from 
15s. to 8s. 2d, and on wine from 5s, to 35. 
These changes were to take immediate 
effect, while on the other hand, France re- 
tained all her prohibitory duties on English 
productions unaltercd until the first of 
October, 1861, when she engaged not to 
abolish them as we had done, but only to 
reduce them to a maximum ad walorem 
duty of 30 per cent. to be lowered to 25 
per cont. after the lapse of three years.” 
Alas! Mr. Gladstone lived to see this modi- 
ficd step on the part of the French re- 
scinded, and to find France as opposed to 
free trade with England as ever. In 1881 
we have now more hostile tariffs to fight 
than ever, and hence a great deal of our 
declining prosperity and increasing poverty 
asanation. It is often said, we can buy 
gold too dear. Now the truth of the very: 
reverse is becoming apparent, and people 
beginto ask, Are not foreign goods imported 
wholesale into this country to the displacing 
of our own in the market toocheap? Our 
whole scale of living, of paying wages, gives 
the foreign producer an advantage against 
which English manufacturers must find it 
increasingly difficult to fight. 

In 1860 the Prince writes to Baron 
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Stockmar :—* Our Fortifications Bill is at 
last in the House of Commons. Gladstone 
continues in the Ministry, but on the con- 
dition that he shall be free next year to 
attack and denounce the fortifications, to 
the construction of which this year he gives 
his assent and the money. "Palmerston 
laughingly yielded this condition to him.” 
The Fortifications Bill had been introduced 
by Lord Palmerston himself in a vigorous 
speech on the 23rd of July. Writing to 
the Queen the next day, he said :—“Mr. 
Gladstone told Viscount Palmerston this 
evening that he wished it to be under- 
stood that though now acquiescing in the 
steps now taken about the fortifications, he 
kept himself free to take such steps as he 
may think fit upon that subject next year, 
to which Viscount Palmerston entirely as- 
sented. That course will probably be the 
same which Mr. Gladstone has taken this 
year, namely, ineffectual opposition and 
ultimate acquiescence.” By the light of 
history it seems that the nation would have 
lost little and saved much as regards cash 
had Mr, Gladstone’s opposition been more 
effectual. But even a man like Mr. Glad- 
stone cannot succeed in always having his 
own way. Mr. Gladstone was justified 
in indicating next year, as he did in very 
decided terms his own opinion, that the 
country had been led by unfounded appre- 
hensions into an extravagant expenditure 
for the purpose of providing against con- 
tingencies of danger from abroad, which he 
regarded as improbable. “If,”said he, “there 
be any one danger which has recently, in 
any special manner, beset us, I confess that, 
though it may be owing to some peculiarity 
in my position, or to some weakness in my 
vision, danger has seemed to me to lie, 
during recent years, chiefly in an increased 
susceptibility to excitement, in our prone- 
ness to constant and apparent boundless 
augmentation of expenditure.” The courtly 
biographer continues:—There was no gain- 
saying the truism by which this statement 
was followed that ail excess in public 
expenditure beyond the legitimate wants of 
the country is not only a great pecuniary 
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waste, but a great political, and, above all, 
@ great moral evil’ But as parsimony in 
public no less than in private affairs is ever 
the truest economy, so it was obvious that 
unicss it could be shown that the legitimate 
wants of the country had been exceeded the 
natural presumption was that what was here 
condemned as waste was only legitimate 
outlay. “It did not, therefore, escape notice,” 
continues Mr, Martin, “that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer’s suggestion was echoed 
neither by the Prime Minister nor by the 
Foreign Secretary, either of whom from his 
position and special responsibilities was 
more likely to know what were and what 
were notthe legitimate wants of the country, 
having regard to the state of affairs in 
Europe. On the contrary, they gave no 
sign that the efforts to bring up our natural 
defencestoa higher standard could with safety 
be relaxed. And when silence became no 
longer possible in the face of reiterated 
appeals to them from the so-called Peace 
party to set the example to Europe of dis- 
arming, Lord John Russell showed that 
nothing could be further from their thoughts 
than any change of policy which had been 
spoken of by their own Chancellor of the 
Exchequer as prompted by undue suscep- 
tibility to excitement.” At the close of an 
incidental discussion on the Italian question 
(roth July), Lord John Russell used the 
following decisive language :—" It is a great 
misfortune for England, and it is a great 
misfortune for Europe, that such costly 
armaments should be kept up in time of 
peace; but we should not remedy that if 
we were to disarm and to leave other nations 
to increase their preparations. I trust that 
no short-sighted view of out interests, no 
narrow saving with regard to any particular 
tax, will induce this country in the present 
state of Europe and the world to maiutain 
a navy and army which are not adequate 
in all respects to the position which we 
ought to occupy. Not mercly the great- 
ness, but the very safety of this country is 
concerned in her state o1 preparation. So 
far from increasing the probability of war, as 
some have thought, I believe that the coun- 
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try’s being strong, is not only advantageous 
for her own interests, but is a weapon in the 
hands of every other power that secks for 
independence and liberty. The knowledge 
that this country is able, and in a just 
cause is ready to assume the offensive, at 
the same time that she prizes the blessings 
which result from peace and the prosperity 
of her own commerce and manufactures, is, 
I believe, a guarantee for the independence 
of nations, and at the same time a security 
for the peace of Europe.” These words, 
continucs Mr. Martin, “ inspired confidence 
in the country, and removed the misgivings 
of the Opposition. It was obvious that pos- 
sible causes of European strife were present 
tothe mindof the speaker of which those who 
had not access to official information were of 
necessity ignorant, and as to which he was 
bound to maintain that wary silence which 
a generous opposition will never scck to 
force a responsible minister to break or 
to embarrass him for maintaining. And 
when the time shall arrive for a full revela- 
tion of the precarious tenure by which 
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peace in Europe was sustained at this | 


period, the soundness of the principles ad- 
vaneed by Lord John Russell will be 
amply vindicated.” Apparently the diffi- 
culty’ at that time was the Schleswig- 
Holstein question. In the spring of 1861, 
Denmark had agreed to submit the budget 
for that state to the Local Diet, but re- 
fuscd to allow them a voice in discussing 
or disputing its details. She was thus 
brought into direct conflict with the Ger- 
man Diet, which saw in the assertion of 
royal prerogative a step towards the 
ultimate incorporation of Schleswig with 
the Kingdom of Denmark. Federal exccu- 
tion was threatened ; the dispute was taken 
up keenly by Prussia, and a collision be- 
tween Germany hai become imminent. 
A temporary arrangement of the dispute 
between the Dict and the Duchies was 
effected, mainly through the intervention 
of England. But where the ulterior objects 
of Denmark on the onc hand, and of 
Germany on the other, were manitestly irre- 
concilable, it was only a question of time 
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when the arbitrament of the sword should 
be appealed to. The accession of King 
Christian IX. upon the death of King Fre- 
derick VII. of Denmark afforded a pretence 
for reopening the question of his right to the 
Duchies. After fruitless efforts on the 
part of the European powers to effect an 
amicable adjustment, the German Diet, 
early in 1869, voted for immediate war. 
Austria and Prussia immediately concen- 
trated a large force on the frontier of 
Schleswig. Success speedily declared itself 
upon their side, and showed the superiority 
of the Prussian arms—and into what for- 
midable proportions the military strength of 
that country had grown within the last few 
years. France and Russia, equally bound 
with England to maintain the Danish 
Kingdom, as settled by the convention of 
the Great Powers in 1852, having refused 
to interfere by force, England could only 
follow their example. Denmark, as the 
result of the campaign, was forced to sur- 
render Schleswig-Holstein and Luneburg, 
and to pay a portion of the expenses of 
her adversaries. What is the moral of all 
this? —that the only war-cloud in the 
horizon was this question of Schleswig- 
Holstein—that in it we did not fire a shot, 
or receive one—and that it was Mr. Glad- 
stone rather than Lord John Russell 
who took the trucst view of the matter. 
We can gather, however, from Mr. Martin, 
on which side the sympathies of the Court 
were, and can understand, consequently, 
the unpopularity in high quarters of a 
Chancellor of Exchequer or a Prime 
Minister of an economical and pacific turn. 
“ There was,” writes Mr. Martin, “no topic 
in connection with the national defences on 
which the Prince did not take means to 
keep himself thoroughly informed, The 
improvements in all kinds of firearms were 
the subject of his most careful study and 
observation. His knowledge and judgment 
on these topics were constantly appealed 
to. To Lord Ellenborough he wrote as 
to our vokinteers :—* They will require a 
great deal of organising, and this, if left to 
the last moment of danger, may lead to 
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inextricable confusion.” A few days after 
we find him writing to Lord Palmerston, 
giving his experiences of the advantages 
of the breech-loading rifle, which had not 
then obtained general recognition :—“ Bal- 
moral, r2th October, 1861. My dear Lord 
Palmerston—I am glad to see from your 
letter of the 7th inst. that you keep up the 
steam about our defences. Shorncliffe 
wants sadly a drill-ground, and I am happy 
to hear that three hundred acres of land 
adjoining the camp are to be had. The 
purchase would be most useful for that 
camp.” Of Lord Ellenborough's speech at 
Gloucester on the Volunteer Movement 
we are told that it was exactly after the 
Prince’s own heart. War and warriors 
seem to have a natural affinity with courts 
and princes. 

‘The Peelites themselves do not appear 
to have been very popular at Court. For 
instance, when Sir James Graham died, 
Mr. Martin tells us:—“In politics the 
Prince regarded him as too much of a 
partisan, and too covetous of popularity 
to be entitled to take a leading rank as a 
statesman ; but he was very sensible of the 
Joss to the country, and to his party, of a 
man whose ability and experience in ad- 
ministration and in parliamentary tactics 
gave him great weight in council, and 
whose vigorous eloquence was often most 
serviceable in debate.” The death of so 
old an acquaintance as Sir James Graham, 
writes Prince Albert to Baron Stockmar, 
in October, 1861, “ will have distressed you 
not a little. Politically, he was used up, 
especially as he had not the courage to 
undertake the part which, from his experi- 
ence, devolved on him of moderator and 
arbitrator, amid the complications of every- 
day policy. . . . . His loss, important 
as he was, will therefore be felt in this 
country as a loss.” 

Looking further into the life of the Prince 
Consort, we find utterances which may 
help us to understand how the suspicions 
may have come into existence that Mr. 
Gladstone is not, and never was, much of a 
favourite at Court. Prirfce Albert writes in 
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1861:—“The Ministry have agreed to ask for 
Alice £30,000 as @ dower, and £6,000 as 
an annuity. This is three-fourths of what 
was granted to the eldest sister, and will, 
therefore, no doubt, because it embodies a 
principle, be carried ; she will not, however, 
be able to cut a great figure upon it. We 
proposed that the Bill should once for all 
settle the same sums upon the other sisters 
in the event of amarriage. Gladstone, how- 
ever, sees the greatest difficulties, which are 
probably imaginary.” It is to be feared, in 
1861, that Mr. Gladstone had not learnt 
much of the art of the courtier, an art 
which his distinguished rival Lord Beacons- 
field seems to have studied to perfection. 
Lord Palmerston was also, as we all know, 
wise in his generation. “As to the Queen,” 
his lordship wrote, “her steady adher- 
ence to and studious observance of the 
principles and practice of the Constitution, 
having during the whole of her reign been 
appreciated and admired by men of all 
political parties.” No such graceful testi- 
mony from Mr. Gladstone finds a place 
in Mr. Martin’s biography. 

The Prince, seated on 2 mount, as it 
were, did not hold the statesmen with 
whomhecame in contact very highly. In No- 
vember, 1860, he wrote to Baron Stockmar: 
“You, too, will have been annoyed at Lord 
John’s note, A country like this ought 
not to help to increase the general con- 
fusion of what is legal and right, but 
should uphold the moral law. Thecraving 
of individual statesmen to thrust them- 
selves into the van in the general move- 
ment, and to make themselves conspicuous, 
is a constant temptation to mischief. Sir 
George Lewis said to me lately, ‘I find 
that the Cabinet is an institution intended 
to prevent individual Ministers from im- 
mortalising themselves at the expense of 
the country.’” This, adds the Prince, would 
be a valuable institution if it ever fulfilled 
its destiny. 

One paragraph which occurs in Vol. V. 
of the Prince’s Life deserves recording, and 
it is one to the truth of which it is to be pre- 
sumed Mr. Gladstone will heartily testify. 
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On the 13th of August, 1860, Lord Palmer- 
ston wrote to the Queen :—‘* Members are 
leaving town, but the tiresome ones who 
have no occupation of their own, and no 
chance of seeing their names in the news- 
papers when Parliament is up, remain to 
obstruct and delay by talking. The Speaker, 
who has not been quite well, grows as im- 
patient as an official who has hired a 
grousing moor and cannot get to it, and a 
few nights ago, when a tiresome orator got 
up to speak just as an end to the debate 
had been expected, the Speaker cried ‘Oh, 
oh,’ in chorus with the rest of the House.” 
Mr. Gladstone has, at all times, been 
ready to do battle with his peers. The 
Prince writes :—"In politics we have been 
in accord on all points, and even our 
Cabinet is beginning to see things rightly. 
So much the worse, should it be wrecked 
upon certain rocks which be ahead of it 
‘The Reform Bill is happily withdrawn, and 
the union of the Indian with the Queen's 
army has been resolved on, but there still 
remains a resolution against the Upper 
Tiouse demanding its rejection of the 
abolition of the Paper Duty as uncon- 
stitutional, for which Lord John and Glad- 
stone will vote.” The contingency was 
averted by the resolutions submitted to the 
House by Lord Palmerston, which, while 
admitting that the House of Lords hac 
acted within their right, reasserted the 
exclusive power of the Commons to grant 
aids and supplies to the Crown, and so to 
impose and remit taxes, and to frame bills 
of supply that their right as to the matter, 
manner, measure, and time, may be main- 
tained inviolate. These resolutions were 
condemned by several of the extreme 
Liberals as inadequate. But their opposi- 
tion came to nothing, when even Mr. 
Gladstone, while denouncing the vote of 
the House of Lords as a gigantic innovation, 
and reserving to himself freedom tovindicate 
the privileges of the Commons by action, 
concluded by admitting that he could not 
refuse his assent to the resolutions because 
they contained a mild and temperate, but 
a firm declaration of the rights of the 
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House of Commons. A further attempt 
by Lord Fermoy to renew the agitation 
was defeated by a majority of 177 to 138. 
The Prince continues that Lord Pal- 
merston and the rest of the Cabinet would 
vote against the proposal, and he also 
states that Mr, Gladstone will not vote for 
the resolution to put our harbours and 
coasts into a proper state of protection, 
because in common with Bright and Cobden. 
he looks to the recent Commercial Treaty 
for England's real and only defence. Such 
seems to have been the opinion of Mr. 
Pitt about a hundred years previously. 
At the time, be it remembered, the report 
on the state of our national defences had 
indicated many weak points in our armour. 
Mr. Martin quotes, with satisfaction, the 
following anecdote from Thiers’ “ History 
of the Consulate and the Empire,” to the 
effect that when at the Congress of Vienna 
the Emperor Alexander urged upon his. 
Imperial brother, Francis Joseph, that the 
well-known and tried sincerity of his cha- 
racter ought to be a sufficient security for 
the Austrian people, the Emperor Francis 
replied: “Yes, the sincerity of a Prince is 
an excellent guarantee, but a good frontier 
is still better.” 

In connection with this subject, a further 
statement of Lord Palmerston’s views in a 
letter to Mr. Cobden, 8th January, 1862, 
may be given, A memorandum by that 
gentleman on mutual disarmament by 
France and England had been sent to him, 
and in acknowledging its receipt, Lord 
Palmerston wrote :—‘It would be very 
delightful if your Utopia could be realised, 
and if the nations of the earth would 
think of nothing but peace and commerce, 
and would give up quarrelling and fight- 
ing altogether. But, unfortunately, man 
is a fighting and quarrelling animal, 
and that this is human nature is proved 
by the fact that republics, where the 
masses govern, are far more quarrelsome, 
and kre far more addicted to fighting than 
monarchies which are governed by compara- 
tively few persons. But so Jong as other 
nations are animated by these human 
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passions, a country like England, wealthy 
and exposed to attack, must, of necessity, 
be provided with the means of defence, and, 
however expensive these means may be, 
they are infinitely cheaper than the war 
which they tend to keep off.” 

In the spring of the year 1860, perhaps 
we get the most flattering notice of Glad- 
stone in the whole five volumes of the 
Prince’s biography. In a letter to Stock- 
mar, the Prince writes :— The Commercial 
Treaty is concluded. Gladstone’s budget 
has also passed, and he has sent the 
Emperor Napoleon a copy of his great 
speech, by which he excited the admiration 
of the House of Commons and the Press. 

. « « » Gladstone is now the real 
leader of the House of Commons, and 
works with an energy and vigour altogether 
incredible.” We further are told that the 
French Emperor wrote to Lord Cowlev 
begging him to convey to Mr. Gladstone 
his thanks for a copy which that gentle- 
man had sent him of his budget specch, 
terms studiously framed to allay the irrita- 
tion and distrust which the Emperor was 
conscious that by this time he had aroused. 
After saying that he will preserve the speech 
as a precious reminder of a man who has his 
thorough esteem,and whose eloquence is of 
a lofty character, commensurate with the 
grandeur of his views, the Emperor con- 
tinued :—“I am glad of the success which 
the English Ministry have obtained, for the 
approval of the Commercial Treaty must 
of necessity restore to their normal state the 
political relations of the two countries.” 

It is easy to perceive that when we come 
to the period of the Crimean War—a war 
which all parties now confess was produc- 
tive of no satisfactory results—the conduct 
of Mr. Gladstone was anything but satis- 
factory to the Court. On one occasion, for 
instance, we are told “the debate was 
remarkable chiefly for a powerful speech 
by Mr. Gladstone, strongly marked by 
Russian sympathies, in support of the 
Austrian proposals, and in which the posi- 
tion of the allies was,depicted in the most 
unfavourable colours, and the continuance 
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of the war urgently deprecated.” And 
then comes a quotation from Lord Palmer- 
ston’s speech, in reply, 25 follows :—* No 
man could have been a party to entering 
into this great contest in which we are 
engaged ; no man, at least, ought to have 
been a party to such a policy without hav- 
ing deeply weighed the gravity of the 
struggle into which he was about to plunge 
the country, and without having satished 
his mind that the cause was just, that the 
motives were sufficient, and that the sacri- 
fices which he was calling upon the country 
to make, were such as a statesman con- 
sidered it ought toendure, Sir, there must, 
indeed, be grave reasons which could induce 
a man who had been a party with her 
Majesty's Government to that line of policy, 
who had assisted in conducting that war; 
who had, after a full, and perhaps unex- 
ampled deliberation, agreed toenterinto that 
war; who, having concurred, after that full 
and mature deliberation, in the commence- 
ment of the war, had also joined in calling 
upon the country for great sacrifices in 
order to continue it, and who had, up to a 
very recent period, assented to all the mea- 
sures proposed for its continuance ; I say 
there must be, indeed, grave reasons which 
could induce a man who had been, so far, 
a party to the measures of his government, 
utterly to change his opinions ; to declare the 
war unnecessary, unjust, and impolitic; to 
set before the country all the imaginary 
disasters with which his fancy could 
supply him, and to magnify and exaggerate 
the force of the enemy, and the difficulties 
of our position.” “In this part of Lord 
Palmerston’s speech,” remarks Mr. Martin, 
“he struck a note which wakened a lively 
response both in the House and in the 
country. Nor was he less sure of their 
sympathy,” the same writer adds, “when 
in referring to the argument used by some 
of the Peace party, that Turkey had her- 
self been satisfied with the Austrian pro- 
posals, he said that the objects for which the 
‘war was undertaken were far too wide and 
important to depend upon the decision solely 
of tht Turkish Government, The protec- 
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tion of Turkey was one of these objects 
but only one, and not for the sake of 
Turkey merely, but as means to an end. 
Beyond the mere question of the defence 
of Turkey was the larger object of repress- 
ing the grasping ambition of Russia; an 
ambition,” he continued, “which aims at 
the moral and physical subjugation of the 
Continent of Europe and the extinction of 
those principles of political and commercial 
liberty upon which the independent exist- 
ence of the kingdoms of Europe must 
mainly depend. The governments of 
England and France, therefore, had in view 
as great, and perhaps a greater interest in 
the question what the terms of peace should 
be, than the Government of Turkey itself. 
The advisers of the Emperor Nicholas, and 
such advisers, it has been confidently stated, 
there were who told him that the fighting 
days of England were over, and that her 
sonscared too much for money and their own 
ease to risk either in a European quarrel, 
must by this time have been dismayed 
to see how greatly they had mistaken the 
character of the English people, whom a 
peace of forty years had Icft as ready as of 
yore to confront the hazards of war at any 
sacrifice of blood and treasure. Lord 
Palmerston was right in believing that the 
part which Russia had played in helping 
the despotic sovercigns of the Continent to 
crush the recent struggles of their subjects 
for constitutional freedom, had predisposed 
the British people to look with extreme 
distrust on any aggressive advance which 
she might make in Europe. They were, 
™morcover, impaticnt at the idea of the 
world being held in awe by a gigantic 
power which they had seen imposing its 
will upon countries of a higher civilisation 
than its own, and which they believed to 
be the great barrier to the advancement of 
free opinion and of human progress. Little 
as Englishmen loved the Turks, and deeply 
as they detested the oppression which the 
Porte practised towards its subjects, both 
Mussuimen and Chr‘stians, they remem- 
bered too well what Russia had done and 
was doing elsewhere to hear without im- 
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patience of her being put forward as the 
champion of humanity and of Christian in- 
dependence. It cannot be denied that Mr. 
Gladstone in particular and the Peelites in 
general were regarded with distrust by the 
great body of their countrymen, on account 
of their supposed Russian proclivities. So 
prevalent was this feeling that the remon- 
strances of Mr.Cobden and Mr. Bright, who 
represented the small Peace party in the 
country at that time, were listened to with 
impatience, not unmixed with indignation.” 

“Turkey,” said Mr. Cobden, speaking in 
Manchester in January, “is a decaying 
country, and the Turks cannot be perma- 
nently retained as a ruling power in 
Europe.” “So far,” adds Mr. Martin, “he 
commanded a general assent ; but when he 
went onto contemplate with complacency 
the possession of Constantinople by the 
Russians, he cut himself adrift from the 
sympathies of the mass of his fellow 
countrymen.” “If Russia,” he continued, 
“obtained Constantinople, she must cease 
to be barbarous before she could become 
formidable; and if she made a great navy 
it must be by doing as the Venetians, the 
Dutch, the English, and the Americans 
did, by the accumulation of wealth, the 
exercise of industry, and the superior skill 
and intelligence of her artisans.” Mr. 
Bright, we are told, at the same meeting 
adopted a similar line of argument :— 
“ Turkey is a decaying nation: Russia an 
advancing one. Russia, though a despotism 
now, will not be a despotism always. We 
had a despotism once, and it gave us 
trouble to get rid of it. Russia is in its 
natural progress from a bad to a better 
state. If we had not interfered, the differ- 
ence between Turkey and Russia would 
have been settled long before this: settled 
by the concessions of Turkey.” “No elo- 
quence, however,” adds Mr. Martin, “could 
disguise the hollowness of arguments like 
these.” : 

In So way was the feeling of the country, 
with which Mr. Gladstone had little sym- 
pathy, more clearly expressed than in a 
letter written to King Leopold by Prince 
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Albert ——“ We supported Russia,” he writes, 
“in her demands at Constantinople, until 
it became clear that she was bent on anni- 
hilating the independence of the Porte. 
It was not from mere selfishness, and with 
a view to making catspaws of other powers, 
but in order toavert the possibility of war, 
that England pressed for the Concert Euro- 
pean, Austna’s and Prussia’s faint-hearted- 
‘ness and regard for the Russians, made 
our attempts in this direction fruitless. 
‘Thereupon England and France alone took 
upon themselves the burden of protecting 
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whereas if one man has to do it, he does so 
at the sk of a struggle for life and death, 
All Europe, Belgium, and Germany in- 
cluded, have the greatest interest in the 
integrity and independence of the Porte 
being secure for the future, but a still 
greater in Russia being defeated and 
chastised , for it 1s to weak states above all 
others of importance, as a precedent, that 
if a strong neighbour seeks to oppress them 
all Europe should come to their aid and 
iepel the oppiessor This 1s the true state 
of the casc, and the politicians should not 
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the Porte. It is quite true that our stupid 
ctub-house politicians and journalists under- 
rated Russia's strength. But evciy states- 
man knew how heavy was the tash we had 
undertaken, A military European concert 
[this was written in July, 1854] might even 
now bring the war to a speedy close, restore 
peace, and put the Porte under proper 
conditions. But :f England and France 
have to carry on the war single-handed with 
Russia, it must become a war of exter- 
mination ; just as if twenty men have to 
arrest a criminal, it 1s a simple affair to seize 
and bind him and carry “him off to prison ; 


be misled by their soreness of feeling at 
the rough and unmeasurcd teims in whi h 
st has been expressed by the Engli-1 
journals To be plain-spohen, perhaps not 
over scrupulous, is their criticism.” 

Again the Prince observes —“ Another 
mistake which people make abroad 1s to 
ascribe to England a policy based upon 
mateial interests and cold calculation. 
Her policy 1s one of pure feeling, and 
therefore illogical | The Government 15 a 
popular Government, and the masses upon 
whom st rests only feel and do not think. 
In the. present instance, ther feehng is 
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something of this sort: ‘The Emperor of 
Russia is a tyrant—the enemy of all liberty 
on the Continent, the oppressor of Poland. 
He wanted to coerce the poor Turk. The 
Turk is a fine fellow; he has braved the 
rascal, let us rush to his assistance. The 
Emperor is no gentleman, as he has spoken 
a lie to our Queen. Down with the Em- 
peror of Russia! Napoleon for ever! He 
is the nephew of his uncle, whom we 
defeated at Waterloo. We were afraid of 
his invading us! Quite the contrary! He 
has forgotten all that is past, and is ready 
to fight with us for the glorious cause 
against the oppressor of liberty. He may 
have played the French some tricks, but 
they are an unruly set and don’t deserve any 
‘better. D—— all the German princes who 
won't go forward, with us, against the Rus- 
sians because they think they want him to 
keep down their own people. The worst 
of them is the King of Prussia, who ought 
to know better.'” 

It must not, however, be understood that 
Mr, Gladstone was singular in that he 
had no one to aid him but Messrs. Cobden 
and Bright. Loud as was the general voice 
for war, the Ministry were met by the 
Opposition with the reproach that, if they 
had made it clear from the first that they 
would regard as a casus belli any inva- 
sion by Russia of the Turkish provinces, 
that step would never have been taken. 
On the first night of the Session of 1854 
this view was urged with great vigour by 
Lord Derby, who charged them with 
having misled the Emperor Nicholas into 
the belief that England would, under no 
circumstances, oppose with arms any en- 
croachments by Russia upon Turkish 
territory. Russia, he maintained, had 
always recoiled from aggression when she 
was boldly met, and she would have done 
so now had she been frankly told that, on 
any such aggression, it was not only Turkey 
she would have to encounter, but the com- 
bined forces of England and France also. 
Appealing in support of this view to the 
past history of Russian policy, he said :— 
* For the last 150 years it has been.a policy 
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of gradual aggression: not a policy of con- 
quest, but aggression, It has never pro- 
ceeded by storm, but by sap and mine, 
‘The first process has invariably been that 
of fomenting discontent and dissatisfaction 
among the subjects of subordinate s.ates— 
then proffering mediation—then offering 
assistance to the weaker party—then de- 
claring the independence of that party— 
then placing that independence under the 
protection of Russia, and finally from pro- 
tection proceeding to the incorporation, one 
by one, of those states into the gigantic 
body of the Russian Empire. I say no- 
thing of Poland or of Livadia, but I speak 
of Mingrelia, and the other countries of 
the Caspian, even as far as the boundaries 
of the Araxes, and again, even the Crimea 
itself, This has been the one course which 
Russia has invariably pursued ; but, although 
she has pursued this steady course for 150 
years, she has from time to time desisted 
from her schemes where she has found 
they met with opposition, and has never 
carried one of these schemes into effect 
where she has been certain to mect the 
opposition of this country.” Thus spoke 
Lord Derby, and his speech, at any rate, 
was plausible. In the case before us, it is 
not quite clear that any such declaration 
as Lord Derby desideratcd would have 
been attended with any satisfactory result. 
it was clear that the Czar had made up his 
mind that Turkey was dead, and that the 
time had come for him to swallow it. The 
only obstacle in his way was England, and 
England estranged from France was no 
very formidable opponent. Russia fondly 
but idly dreamed that there was nothing 
for her to do but to mass her forces on the 
Turkish frontier, and thus to strike a sudden 
and deadly blow when the right time had 
come. 

Let us continue our researches. In the 
second volume of the Prince Consort's Lifc 
we have a few additional references to Mr. 
Gladstofe. In 1852, when Mr. Disraeli 
introduced his Budgct in a speech of con- 
spicuous ability, which kept alive the atten- 
tion of the Houte for five hours and a 
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quarter, the debate which ensued extended 
over four long nights, and was concluded, 
we are told, at four o'clock in the morning 
‘of the 17th of December by Mr. Gladstone, 
tn one of his most effective speeches. It 
“as one of the few famous displays of 
oratory that are reported to have decided 
an issue that had before been doubtful. 

In 1851, the Prince writes to Baron 
Stockmar :—“I have availed myseif of the 
opportunities of our stay here to arrange my 
numerous papers ; have read a pamphlet by 
Gladstone on Italy, which I recommend to 
your notice.” This was Mr. Gladstone’s 
letter to the Earl of Aberdeen on the State 
Prosecutions of the Neapolitan Govern- 
ment. At that time the relations of Mr. 
Gladstone with the Royal Family were 
cordial ; when the Prince wert to the open- 
ing of the New Royal Exchange in the 
December of 1849, Lady Lyttelton wrote 
to Mrs, Gladstone as follows :—“ You want 
to know about the royal city visit? It was 
magnificent, and delightful to see and 
hear. To me, who have little experience 
in such scenes, it was really most impres- 
sive. The weather was Italian; not a bit 
of fog or cold or rain. St. Paul's seen as 
clearly as a country church up to the cross, 
and on the cupola sat many people. Every 
inch of ground, every bridge, roof, window, 
and as many vessels of all sorts as could 
be on the river, leaving our ample passage 
clear, were covered close packed with 
people. And the thought that all were 
feeling alike both for the Queen and the 
poor little fair-headed child they cheered 
was quite overpowering. He and his sister 
behaved very well—coolly and nicely. But 
they could not, of course, feel all that I 
felt. The Prince was perfect in taste and 
manner, putting the Prince of Wales for- 
ward without affectation, and very dignified 
and kind himself. Themost striking thing to 
me was after landing the procession along 
a long covered gallery which held many 
people each side of the Prince and children. 
The cheers close to us, everyone looking so 
affectionately, quite like parents, on the two 
httle creatures, stretching over one and 
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another to see and smile at them, I shall 
never forget. The rotunda is handsome, 
and was filled all over with people in full 
dress like the opera-house, and they made 
2 thundering applause, clapping hands as 
soon as the Royal party came in... . 
‘What a curious thing is that loyalty, and ho 
deep and strong in England. ’s speech 
was most pompous, and he is ridiculous in 
voice, in manner. And his immense size, 
and cloak and wig, and great voice address- 
ing the Prince of Wales about his being 
‘the pledge and promise of a long race of 
kings, looked quite absurd. Poor Princey 
did not seem at all to guess what he 
meant. . ‘The Queen was wretched at 
being prevented from going to see the 
children received on the first State occasion. 
Everybody in full dress, liveries like the 
State drawing-rooms, and all sorts of old 
feudal city customs. The Swans’ liveries 
1 their barge, with their keeper; the Lord 
Mayor's barge quite dazzling just ahead of 
ours, and he and all the functionaries in 
new robes of scarlet cloth or crimson velvet. 
And such floods of sunshine all the time, 
and an incessant thundering of ‘God Save 
the Queen’ by a succession of bands and 
the bells, and the Tower guns enough to 
drive one mad.” This charming graphic 
letter is too good to be lost, and may be 
taken, considering the relationship of Lady 
Lyttelton to Mrs. Gladstone, as an indica- 
tion that there was more or less of friendly 
feeling existing between the Court and the 
Gladstone family at that time. - 

‘When the debate on Lord Palmerston’s 
policy took place in 1850—a debate which 
Lord Palmerston regarded as a “shot fired 
by a foreign conspiracy, aided and abetted 
by adomestic intrigue “—Mr. Martin writes, 
after referring to Mr. Gladstone and the 
other illustrious men who took part in it :— 
“ Credulous indeed must the man have been, 
or blinded by personal pique, who could 
accept the assumption that statesmen of 
such a stamp could be the instruments 
either of foreign conspiracy or domestic 
intrigue. It was, indeed, a memorable de- 
bate,” continues Mr, Martin, “ which always 
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ranks high in parliamentary annals, for the 
fine display of eloquence and intellectual 
power by which it was distinguished 
‘Without a note, without pause or hesitation 
or sign of fatigue, Lord Palmerston vindi- 
cated, through nearly five hours, the princi- 
ples and proceedings of his long career 
as Foreign Secretary, holding even his 
adversaries in a spell of admiration, not 
unmixed with wonder, at a mental and 
physical effort so remarkable in a man of 
fifty-six.” No man, Mr, Gladstone owned 
next day, in the course of a speech of 
unusual power, in which he dissected with 
merciless logic a large portion of Lord 
Palmerston’s defence, “had listened with 
greater admiration than himself, while from 
the dusk of one day to the dawn of the 
next, he defended his policy before a 
crowded House of Commons in that 
gigantic intellectual and physical effort.” 
Prince Albert wrote to Baron Stockmar :— 
“In the House the debate on Greece has 
already lasted four nights. Palmerston 
spoke for five hours without a moment’s 
pause. His speech is a masterpiece. The 
state of affairs, however, will not be im- 
proved by it, and we may have a resigna- 
tion of the Ministry to-morrow. Peel, 
Graham, Gladstone, Disracli, Molesworth, 
and Cobden, all go against the Ministry, 
and speak in strong terms. The Ministry 
has identified itself entirely with Palmer- 
ston.” For once, however, the Prince was 
wrong in his anticipations. The division 
gave Lord Palmerston a majority, and the 
Ministry was safe. 

We have one more reference to Mr. 
Gladstone. Mr. Martin tells us, under the 
year 1853, “Early in April, Mr. Gladstone 
brought forward his budget in a speech 
which raised even higher than before the 
estimate of his great oratorical powers, and, 
at the same time, revealed financial sagacity 
unexampled since the days of Sir Robert 
Peel.” 

It may be interesting to note here 
that the first reference to Mr. Gladstone 
occurs in the year 1845. The Prince 
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been very active. Peel has had to recon- 
struct his whole Cabinet. Mr. Gladstone 
has retired upon the Catholic question. He 
has no objection to the measure—nay, 
he will support it, but thinks he has 
written something in a book of his, 
‘The State in Its Relation to the Church,’ 
which prevents him from taking part in it 
as minister.” “I have a strong conviction,” 
said Mr. Gladstone, in the debate on the 
Address, “speaking under ordinary circum- 
stances, and as a general rule, that those 
who have borne the most solemn view of a 
great constitutional question ought not to 
De parties responsible for proposals which 
involve a material departure from them." 
In April the Prince writes:—-“ Dear Stock 
mar,—We are in the midst of the most 
fearful agitation. Sir Robert has brought 
forward his Maynooth Bill, and has two- 
thirds of his own party against him. The 
Whigs are compelled to support him, but 
naturally they do this in such a way as to 
do him as much harm as possible. Of 
bigotry, uncharitableness, and spite there is 
noend. A whole torrent of petitions laden 
with these is poured into Parliament. A 
single member laid 160 two days ago upon 
the table of the House of Commons, and 
of these several were for Sir Robert’s im- 
peachment. Mr. Gladstone speaks and votes 
how for the Bill, although his doing so is 
at variance with his most cherished feelings. 
Sir Robert Inglis heads the Opposition— 
Lord Ashley, Mr. Thomas Duncombe, and 
Mr. Disraeli fight in the first ranks. The 
Opposition (the Liberals, I mean) have 
given notice of a motion which Mr, Ward 
is to bring forward against Sir R. Peel's 
Bill to the effect ‘that the money for the 
increase of Maynooth should not be paid 
by the people, but be taken from the 
revenues of the Protestant Church in Ire- 
land’ This is to be so put that the Tories 
can vote in favour of it, and so Peel be left 
in.a pitiful minority, He, on the other 
hand, declares that he will carry through 
the Bill, and that goes a great way.” Ina 
note, Mr. Martin reminds us that the pre 


wrote to Stockmar:—*We have of late | cise words used by Mz. Gladstone on the 
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occasion referred to by the Prince, in 2 
letter we have quottd, were: “deeply 
cherished predilections.” At any rate, such 
are Mr. Gladstone’s words as they are 
given in Hansard’s report of the Maynooth 
debate, and they drew upon him the fire of 
the Hon. George Smyth, one of the fore- 
most of those brilliant skirmishers of the 
Young England party, who, in those days, 
lost no opportunity of harassing the flanks 
of Sir Robert Peel's Administration, even 
when, as in this case, they voted for his 
measures. Prince Albert seems much to 
have pitied Peel—how much more would he 
have to pity Gladstone, were he alive now. 
The Young England party, at any rate, 
were gentlemen. As much, alas, cannot 
be said of some of Mr. Gladstone’s parlia- 
mentary tormentors at this present time. 
‘A gentleman residing at Montrose lately 
addressed a letter to the Hon. Evelyn 
Ashiey, M.P., calling attention to the fol- 
lowing quotation from one of the late Lord 
Russell’s pamphlets -—“ By his foreign 
policy he (Mr. Gladstone) has tarnished the 
national honour, injured the national in- 
terests, and lowered the national character.” 
The writer, who was under the impression 
that the passage occurred in one of Lord 
Russell’s speeches, stated that use was being 
made of it “in the public Press and other- 
wise, as the honest opinion of the great 
statesman with regard to our present Pre- 
mier,” at the same time adding his own 
opinion, and that of others who took a great 
interest in the subject, “that Lord Russell 
renounced the statement before he died 
and expressed himself entirely in unison 
with Mr. Gladstone's exposition of his 
foreign policy. He, however, asked for a 
simple statement of the facts of the case. 
Mr. Ashley has replied as follows :—“House 
of Commons, May 3oth, 1881. Sir,—The 
words which you recall in your letter to me 
of the 13th inst. were never spoken by Lord 
Russell, but something like them was 
written by him after he had retired from 
public life, He was reterring to the settie- 
ment of the Alabama claims, which, I 
imagine, everybody now agrees was a wise 
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and honourable arrangement of 2 painful 
dispute. The present leader of the Con- 
servative party in the House of Commons 
took a prominent part in its accomplish- 
ment. But that on other points, and 
especially on the Eastern question, Lord 
Russell warmly approved of Mr. Gladstone's 
policy there can be no doubt. He was also 
one of the conveners of the St. James’s 
Hall conference on the Eastern question, 
at which Mr. Gladstone was the principal 
speaker, and I have the highest authority 
for saying that on the last occasion on 
which he saw Mr. Gladstone, he expressed 
his eager and earnest desire to see him at 
the head of a Ministry. On the same 
authority, I am able to quote a short pas- 
sage written by Lord Russell in 1876, which 
shows very completely, in a short compass, 
the opinions which he then held :—' There 
can be no doubt that unless we have some 
man, far-seeing as Mr. Gladstone, and com- 
manding the House of Commons as Lord 
Castlereagh once did, we shall fail utterly 
in maintaining our place in Europe, and 
asserting the reputation and fame of Eng- 
land.’ I think this is a complete answer to 
the statements to which you refer.—Yours 
faithfully, (signed) Evelyn Ashiey.”—The 
London correspondent of the Scotsman 
has reason to belicve that the authority 
alluded to in the above interesting letter is 
no other than Lady Russell. 
People are never tired of making charges 
against Mr. Gladstone. It is the penalty 
he has to pay for his popularity and great- 
ness. Very recently in the Contemporary 
Review we have seen how, in an article, 
Mr. MacColl replies to a recent imputation 
of the Saturday Review that he was “a 
bore,” through whom Mr, Gladstone some- 
times communicates his views to the public. 
He emphatically denies that there is any 
truth in this statement. He says :—“ What- 
ever I may chance to be is a matter of very 
consequence to anybody but myself; 
but it is 2 matter of some consequence that 
Mr. Gladstone should not be held respon- 
sible for what in no way concerns nm. 
As a matter of fact. Mr. Gladstone has 
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literally had no more to do with anything 
that I have ever written than Lord Beacons- 
field had.” Mr, MacColl thinks that the 
misrepresentation is perhaps due to an in- 
cident in a controversy which under the 
signature of “ Scrutator” he had ten years 
ago in the columns of the Times with 
Professor Max Mitller, The subject in 
dispute was the responsibility of France 
and Germany respectively for the Franco- 
German War ; and Mr. Max Miiller having 
jumped to the conclusion that the anony~ 
mous writer was no other than Mr. Glad- 
stone, the official Press of Berlin adopted 
the same idea. When this statement was 
contradicted by the real author of the 
letters, the German Press still insisted that 
they were written by Mr. Gladstone, 
although sent to the Zimes by Mr. MacColl, 
who was described as “ Curate of St. Giles’s 
Camberwell,” a clerical namesake of the 
Rector of St. George, Botolph-lane, who is 
often mistaken for him. Mr. MacColl 
says :—" The truth is, that I was out of 
England when I began the controversy, 
and I concluded it without knowing what 
Mr. Gladstone's opinions on the subject 
were. To this day I do not know whether 
Mr. Gladstone has ever read a line of what 
1 wrote. The statement of the German 
Correspondent was copied into the London 
papers, and is, I suppose, the origin of the 
Saturday Review's canard.” 

It is cheering thus to find how men who at 
onetime did injustice to Mr. Gladstone, or 
are supposed to have done so, were not so 
much in disagreement with him as in some 
quarters had been made to appear. Earl 
Russell was a man whose opinions naturally 
carried, and still carry, great weight in the 
political world ; and to damage a man like 
Mr. Gladstone, even his opponents are 
ready to quote Lord Russell as an autho- 
rity—an authority to which at other times 
and under other circumstances they give 
little heed. “Any stick, it is said, will do to 
beat a dog with, and when Mr, Gladstone 
is to be censured, a rabid Tory is only too 
happy to quote a Whig like Earl Russell. 

Let us turn once more to one of Mr. 
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Gladstone’s speeches on November 9, 1881. 
Lord Mayor, Mr. ‘Alderman McArthur, 
MLP., gave the annual banquet on Novem- 
ber oth, and the anxiety to hear what Mr. 
Gladstone would say was ail the greater 
as he had been unusually reticent during 
the recess. 

Mr. Gladstone, who was received with 
deafening and prolonged cheering, said :— 
“My Lord Mayor, my Lords, Ladies, and 
Gentlemen,—Without any special reference 
to the too glowing terms in which you, my 
Lord Mayor, have been pleased to speak of 
my own personal career, I beg to tender to 
your lordship, and to this company, my 
thanks for the cordial manner in which 
you have received the toast of ‘Her 
Majesty's Ministers’ on the part of my 
colleagues, and my own not less grateful 
thanks. We value highly, Sir, this testi- 
mony. We do not misunderstand the 
sense in which it is given by 2 party of 
mixed opinions representing, and fairly 
representing, the necessarily mixed senti- 
ments of this great community, We under- 
stand, my Lord Mayor, the desire thus 
expressed, the inquiry thus made, about 
the health of Her Majesty’s Ministers, and 
I can reply to that inquiry in terms satisfac- 
tory to their friends. I am competent to 
speak—it is impossible that their health 
could be better than it is. It is commonly 
believed that, after all, there is no better 
auxiliary towards the enjoyment of health 
than hard work; and that is a condition, 
that is an assistance, towards the preserva- 
tion and improvement of their health which 
Her Majesty's Ministers have enjoyed, and 
are likely to enjoy. There was some taste 
of this during the Parliamentary Session, 
when, admirably and patriotically supported 
by the House of Commons, we laboured to 
do what we could for the removal of a long- 
felt religious grievance, for the improve- 
ment of the condition of the great and im- 
portant class of the occupiers of the soil, 
who had been labouring under severe dis- 
tress, and for giving greater security in 
important respects to that still more widely 
extended class, the labourers and artisana 
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of the country. But, my Lord Mayor, the 
recess, which is suppdsed sometimes to 
bring rest to a Government, even as the 
night following the day lulls the weary 
limbs of all animated nature into sleep— 
that recess has come to us attended with 
great anxicty; and on this occasion I 
should not do justice to the position in 
which you have placed me if I did not 
say one early word on the subject of a 
principal one of these anxieties—I mean 
the facts connected with the state of Ireland 
which have pressed themselves deeply on 
the mind of every intelligent citizen of this 
country, There is, indeed, one happy and 
blessed circumstance in the condition of 
Ireland with regard to which we can have 
but one united and harmonious sentiment 
of satisfaction. I mean at the bounty Provi- 
dence has bestowed on that country, visited 
in some former years with extraordinary 
privations—the great blessing of an abun- 
dant harvest. We had, perhaps, my Lord 
Mayor, been sanguine enough to believe 
that that blessing would have undoubtedly 
mitigated in an essential degree, where it 
had not altogether removed, the pressure of 
agricultural distress, and that the bounty of 
Providence would have been reflected in 
the improved social circumstances of the 
country. But I am compelled to confess 
that on that subject we have been dis- 
appointed. And here there are two sub- 
jects on each of which I must bestow a few 
brief words, following the lines of my noble 
friend, the Lord Chancellor, in what he has 
said on the great subject of liberty and law. 
With respect to law, the Parliament of this 
country, too long accustomed to legislate 
for Ireland in a spirit of narrowness, and to 
leave upon the annals of the country little 
but the records of severity and oppression— 
the Parliament of this country has in late 
years opened its mind to larger and wider 
lessons, and has proceeded to deal with that 
question which morc than any other is vital 
to the condition of Ireland—I mean the 
land of Ireland—upon principles adapted 
to the wants, the condition, and the history 
of Ireland, There appears to be in Ireland 
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at this moment, by no means confined to 
agitators or like-minded persons, a belief 
that the principles applied to land in Ire- 
land in 1870 still require some development 
in order to complete the great improvement 
which unquestionably recent legislation has 
effected in the condition of the occupiers, 
who are the most numerous party in the 
community which it has affected, and with- 
out inflicting injury on any other class 
whatever. It will be the duty of Her 
Majesty’s Government carefully to examine 
the condition of the law with reference to 
the wants of Ireland, and if they find 
occasion to believe that its provisions are 
insufficient for the great objects connected 
with the happiness of the people, to which 
they ought to be addressed, they will not 
scruple to call on the Legislature again to 
address itself to the subject in full confi- 
dence that they will deal with it in that 
spirit of equity and justice which has 
already, happily I think, for a series of 
years unequivocally marked its proceedings. 
But there is another and more painful 
subject. I have said we had hoped for an 
improvement in the social condition of the 
country from the diminution of the suffer- 
ings which twelve months ago went far to 
account for whatever might be observed 
of uncasiness, and even of disorder, in the 
state and conduct of that people. But 
other influences have come upon the scene 
—some of them, perhaps, legitimate, others, 
more questionable, have been pressed on 
our view by means that cannot for a 
moment pretend to be legitimate, and are 
incompatible with the first conditions of a 
well-constituted society. IT allude toa party 
which has long sought to associate its 
political history with the reform and im- 
provement of the law; but there is one 
thought anterior to the reform and improve- 
ment of the law, and that is the mainte- 
nance of public order. It may be argued 
that Ireland is visiting upon England the 
consequerites of old and not yet thoroughly 
forgotten oppression ; but it is not England 
that is being punished, it is Ireland itselt— 
Ireland, in which not landlords only, but 
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occupiers of the soil who desire to fulfil 
their duties and perform their contracts, 
those who would wish to be occupiers by 
taking farms that have become vacant, find 
themselves obstructed by menace, by in- 
timidation, and by crimes which are a 
disgrace to any country. Anxious as we 
are for the practical improvement of the 
land laws, I assure your lordship and all 
who hear me, as well as those who may 
become acquainted with the proceedings of 
this meeting, that we recognise also the 
priority of the duty above every other of 
enforcing the law forthe purposes of order. 
And let me say one word more. We hold 
it our first duty to look to the law as it 
stands, to ascertain what its fair and just 
administration means, But the obligation 
incumbent upon us to protect every citizen 
in the enjoyment of his life and his property 
might, under certain circumstances, compel 
us to ask for an increase of power, and, 
although we will never anticipate such a 
contingency, nor imagine it to exist until 
it is proved by the clearest demonstration, 
yet if that contingency were realized, if the 
demonstration were afforded, you may rely 
on it we should not shrink from acting on 
the obligation it would entail, My Lord 
Mayor, our cares have not been domestic 
cares only. You stated that for nearly 
half a century it had been my privilege to 
serve my Sovereign and country in public 
life. On five previous occasions I have been 
called upon to join different Administra- 
tions as a confidential adviser of the Crown, 
but never on any one of those previous 
occasions was the burden of anxiety so 
diversified and so diffused as when in April 
last it pleased her Majesty to lay on me 
the burden and confer on me the power of 
considering the formation of a Government. 
We had to cast our eyes abroad in more 
than one direction. In South Africa, 
though the war there in which we were 
engaged had happily been ended, yet there 
had begun a struggle which I am sorry to 
say has not yet reached its termination—a 
struggle carried on by the means of the 
colonists, and growing out of a policy 


which haa been the result of their counsels 
in the exercise of their own independence ; 
yet still a struggle which we cannot but 
watch with a close and deep anxiety. If 
we turned to the great Indian Empire of 
the Queen—that large, important, indis- 
pensable part of the obligations of the 
imperial Government—we found when we 
came into office an Anglo-Indian force 
little short of 70,000 were engaged in sus- 
taining the military operations that had 
been carried on in Afghanistan. We ad- 
dressed ourselves to that subject with the 
desire I have already described in authentic 
language—‘to secure the independence of 
the people of that country, and to restore 
their friendly relations with the Indian 
Empire.” We have not yet been able to 
accomplish all we could wish; yet some- 
thing has been done. Some portion of 
that country has been restored to a more 
hopeful condition; and if we have been 
compelled to learn that we must be content 
in this world with gradual and regulated 
Progress, yet we have been able to diminish 
by between 20,000 and 30,000 the enormous 
force which had been engaged in military 
operations in that country. Then there 
was what is called the Eastern Question, 
which it was quite impossible to overlook. 
We had, indeed, here a peculiar felicity ; 
for although, as has been truly said, the 
differences of political opinion have been 
sharp in this country of late years, yet we 
found ourselves able to adopt the declara- 
tions, and work for a purpose which had 
been identically declared on the part of the 
Government which we had succeeded. It 
was, I believe, standing nearly where I 
now stand, that the late Prime Minister, 
no longer than two years ago, declared, 
and justly declared, that the Treaty of 
Berlin, which had been recently concluded, 
was a treaty that, if fully executed, pro- 
mised to confer great benefits upon Europe. 
He stated, with truth and justice, that 
England, at least, would not be the Power 
that would shrink from any of the obliga- 
tions connected with the execution of that 
treaty, and he expressed a sanguine x= 
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pectation that within a very short period its 
several provisions would take effect. It is 
no wonder, my Lord Mayor, if some 
portion of these anticipations were over- 
sanguine ; but undoubtedly when we came 
into office, we found that many of the most 
important portions of that treaty still re- 
mained unfulfilled, and we at once declared 
our intention to address ourselves to the 
purpose of endeavouring to secure the 
execution of an instrument which was due 
to the policy of our predecessors. We 
found our duty lay in that direction, and 
we were not in the least degree less dis- 
posed to pursuc that duty because we 
thought there was some promise of har- 
mony of opinion in the country when we 
addressed ourselves to a work which others 
had begun and to the execution of which 
they were bound. It has been supposed 
that we did this in the spirit of enemies to 
the Government of Turkey. Well, we have 
never admitted that we were enemies to 
the Government of Turkey. We believe, 
on the contrary, that we are its friends, 
because we endeavour to bring it to a 
policy by which alone we are convinced 
that it has a promise of continued exist- 
ence, There were other friends of Turkey. 
I do not speak of persons in this country 
who recommended it to enter into the 
recent war which ended in reducing its 
territory in Europe by about one-half, 
We do not wish to be identified with 
fmendship of that kind, but we believe 
that for the continued existence of the 
Turkish power, to give a chance to that 
existence and to justify that existence, two 
things are necessary~~the one the fulfilment 
of international engagements, and the other 
that the condition of the people over whom 
the Ottoman power is reigning shall be 
rendered tolerable by good and equal laws. 
We believe these things to be necessary— 
we believe them to be reasonable. There 
are at this moment, though little known, 
portions of the Turkish Empire where, 
under the more lax system of former years, 
considerable local libertics have been left 
to the subjects of that Empire. Wherever 
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that is the case you will find the people 
comparatively well affected; and where, 
en the other hand, you find continual 
difficulty and disturbance, it is precisely 
because no local control over their affairs 
ofa practical kind is allowed to the races 
that inhabit the Empire, but they are 
governed from Constantinople by those 
who, even if well disposed for the purpose, 
are not qualified to carry on the work. Do 
not let it be supposed that because these 
races who inhabit the Turkish Empire are 
not Englishmen, and many of them not 
Christians, they, therefore, are unfit to 
enjoy the benefits of civil government. 
Rely upon it that these races have in them 
much promise for the future—not the 
Christian races alone—and I have never 
spoken, and never will speak, one word of 
disrespect to them, What we desire is the 
improvement of their condition by those 
means which justice and reason dictate, 
and with an amount of change the very 
smallest that is necessary for the at- 
tainment of the object. The Treaty of 
Berlin contemplated an adjustment of 
territory on the Turkish frontier, and 
that has not yet taken place. It con- 
templated some changes with regard to 
Greece in which no progress has yet 
been made. It contemplated the grant of 
local privileges and the correction of most 
gross local abuses in Armenia and in other 
parts of Turkey, with respect to which not 
one practical or effective step has yet been 
taken. I do not mean that there has been 
no step taken at any point in Turkey, be- 
cause there have been steps taken ; but in 
1egard to very large portions of the treaty 
“here has been no progress whatever. With 
these hopes and expectations we have 
laboured for the fulfilment of the Treaty of 
Berlin, and we have laboured for it by 
those means which are now known by a 
phrase which has grown familiar among us— 
the concert of Europe. We have not de- 
sired to establish separate action, for we 
did not think it was the duty of this country 
to take upon herself alone obligations that 
belong to Europe.- All that we can do is 
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to assist, to recommend, and to promote by 
amicable and respectful means the forma- 
tion of that European concert and the 
application of it to beneficial purposes. 
It has this recommendation—it is the most 
powerful of all instruments where it can be 
brought to act. I will not say it is the in- 
strument which it is the easiest to com- 
mand, for the freedom of opinion and 
perfect independence which must prevail 
among the Powers must render it arduous 
work to make progress by means of its 
employment. Yet we must not despair of 
at least effecting something by means of 
the concert of Europe, Within the last 
twelve hours we have received telegrams 
which were sent from Turkey by special 
order of the Sultan. The last of them 
informs us that there is good hope of hear- 
ing either to-day or to-morrow intelligence 
from Dulcigno which, he says, will be 
highly satisfactory. And in a prior tele-~ 
gram he has given a more marked definition 
of the nature of this intelligence by stating 
that according to his sanguine hopes it 
would consist of the announcement of the 
surrender of Dulcigno. The Sultan was 
pleased to pay to ourselves a compliment 
of which I am the honoured vehicle, for he 
expressed a desire that at your lordship’s 
hospitable board this announcement should 
be made. The old rule that we should 
not dwell in too sanguine a manner on an- 
ticipations until they are actually realized 
bas found its way into many good and 
homely proverbs. It is a rule which the 
experience of this life leads us to value 
highly. At the same time I hope we are 
very glad we have been cheered with such 
a message, proceeding from a source so 
high, and directed to the gratification of a 
company so worthy to receive it” The 
right hon. gentleman concluded by pro- 
posing “ The health of the Lord Mayor.” 

In remarking upon the speeches of the 
Prime Minister and the Lord Chancellor, 
the Times, in a leader, remarks >— 

“As might have been expected, Ireland 
was the subject which was in all men’s 
minds last night at -the Guildhall, and 
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every reference to Ireland—sometimes a 
Passage that wag not intended by the 
speaker to refer to Ireland—was seized 
upon and underlined by an appreciative 
audience. Mr. Gladstone had something 
to say about the East. He conveyed a 
message to the Lord Mayor, the Sheriffs, 
and their guests, from the Sultan, express- 
ing something like a confident expectation 
that Dulcigno would soon be surrendered. 
He referred to Greece also, and even to 
Armenia, There were doubtless some that 
listened. ‘There was no one that gave any 
sign of emotion, whether of approbation or 
of reprobation. But when Ireland was 
touched upon the audience was attentivs. 
Before the Prime Minister spoke, the Lord 
Chancellor had to reply to the toast of his 
health, in virtue of the exalted office he 
holds. Lord Selborne may well have been 
astonished at the effect he produced. He 
insisted upon the necessity of the inter- 
penetrating action of law and liberty. 
Without the spirit of liberty, law would 
become an assemblage of arbitrary and 
possibly tyrannous rules. This maxim was 
received with respect, but scarcely with 
enthusiasm, Without the restraining in- 
fluence of a sense of legal obligation the 
pursuit of liberty might degencrate into 
license and disorder—nay, might result 
in a dissolution of society. If protests 
against the law must always receive the at- 
tention of the wise statesman, the authority 
of the law must always be first maintained. 
At this there was a demonstration of ap- 
proval that ran through the whole gathering. 
It must be doubtful whether any Lord 
Chancellor had ever before received such a 
passion of assent. It is certain that Lord 
Selborne, in the course of his most stain- 
less and honourable career, had never had 
the same success in evoking the sympathy 
of a popular audience.” 

Mr. Gladstone is not necessarily to be 
blamed, the Saturday Revirw thinks, if his 
speech at Guildhall has disappointed public 
curiosity. One of the most useful accom- 
plishments of a great orator is the faculty 
of saying little or nothing in sonorous lan- 
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guage, when it might be inconvenient to 
exercise the higher gift of lucid disclosure. 
‘The expectant audience need not have 
thronged Guildhall to learn that there has 
been a good harvest in Ireland, that the 
social and political condition of the country 
is nevertheless unsatisfactory or alarming, 
that Governments ought, if possible, to 
maintain order by means of the ordinary 
law, and that they are nevertheless bound, 
if their first efforts fail, to discharge their 
ptimary duty at any cost. When the reign 
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three notorious facts which the company 
and the waiters at the table knew as well 
as the Prime Minister himself. Any decla- 
ration about Candahar would have been 
transmitted to India in an hour, and to 
Cabul and Herat in a few days. It is ex- 
tremely undesirable that, if the Govern- 
ment has resolved on retreat within the old 
frontier, native friends and enemies should 
be encouraged to profit by a premature 
communication, It was rather decorous 
than instructive to state that the Govern- 
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of anarchy will be thought by the present 
Ministers to have culminated so as to re- 
quire interference was a secret not revealed 
by Mr Gladstone He was assuredly not 
bound to confide the policy of his Govern- 
ment to a miscellancous crowd, although 
Lord Mayor's Day has sometimes been 
selected by his predecessors as a fit occa- 
sion for announcing important resolutions 
to the country. It was undoubtedly pru- 
dent to confine the account of transactions 
in Afghanistan to the statement of two or 


ment regarded the war in South Africa 
with anxiety. The colonists will perhaps 
soon be anxious to learn whether they are 
to expect the aid of the Imperial forces. 

It is clear that, as the session of 1881 rolled 
on, the popularity of Mr. Gladstone and his 
Government by no meansdiminished. For 
instance, we find in June, 1881, the Com- 
mittee of the Bristol Operatives’ Liberal 
Association, desirous to ise the 
efforts of Mr. Gladstone for the welfare of 
the nation and the energy displayed by him 
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in his electoral tour in Scotland, decided to 
ask his acceptance of a testimonial. Messrs. 
Morley and Lewis Fry, the members for 
the city of Bristol, waited upon the right 
hon. gentleman at Downing-street, and pre- 
sented to him a handsome silver claret 
service, consisting of a tankard and six 


goblets, manufactured by Messrs. Fuller, of 


Bristol. The tankard bore the following 
inscription :—* This claret service, of local 
manufacture, is presented to the Right 
Hon, W. E. Gladstone by members of the 
Bristol Operatives’ Liberal Association as 


2a5 


which I receive it, certainly there is none 
other than such as arises from a 

as to my worthiness to be an object of such 
@ presentation. On the other hand, my 
pleasure is enhanced when I consider of 
how many independent and upright minds 
it represents the favourable judgment. 
Allow me to add to my thanks best wishes 
for the prosperity of the Association, which 
I trust will continue to influence the political 
opinion of the City of Bristol in the manner 
most conducive to the welfare of the 
nation.—I have the honour to be, dear Sir, 
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@ slight recognition of the valuable services 
which he has rendered his country in the 
cause of freedom, trade, and civil and reli- 
gious liberty.” An address accompanied the 
sorvice. The following is Mr. Gladstone’s 
reply, which was sent to Bristol :—“ ro, 
Downing-street, June 16, 1881.—Dear Sir, 
—Allow me to convey to you the expres- 
sion of my warm acknowledgments for the 
valuable and interesting gift which you 
have ted to me on behalf of the 
Bristol Operatives’ Liberal Association. If 
there ic any alloy to the satisfaction with 


your very faithful servant, W. E. Glad- 
Stone.” 

Again, as regards the Nonconformists 
and the Government, the harmony may be 
said to continue unbroken. This was 
especially evident about the same time that 
the Bristol operatives were testifying in 
favour of the Government. 

At a meeting of the Devon Association 
of Baptist Churches, held at Totnes, for 
instance, a resolution was passed, thanking 
the Government for the course they have 
taken in reference to Afghanistan and the 
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‘Transvaal, at the same time recording their 
continued confidence in Mr. Gladstone and 
his determined efforts to render justice to 
Ireland. 

The Kent and Sussex Baptist Asso- 
ciation unanimously adopted a resolu- 
tion expressing approval of the efforts 
of the Government to restore peace in 
Afghanistan and South Africa, and ap- 
preciation of the steps which had been 
taken to redress the wrongs of Ireland. It 
was also decided to send a copy of the re- 
solution to Mr. Gladstone, 

‘The Primitive Methodist Conference, in 
session at Hull, adopted the following ad- 
dress to Mr. Gladstone :-— 

“To the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone.— 
Sir,—We, the members and delegates of 
the Primitive Methodist Conference, now 
holding its sittings in the town of Hull, and 
representing a connection of Protestant 
Christian Churches extending to almost all 
parts of the United Kingdom, to Canada, 
and many of the Colonies, and to Western 
and Southern Africa, beg respectfully to 
express to you our decp sympathy in the 
arduous and important parliamentary work 
in which you are now engaged, and the 
formidable difficulty you are called upon to 
encounter; and to inform you that we are 
watching with great interest the progress 
of the measures in connection with our 
foreign relationships, and especially for the 
pacification of Ireland, which, we regret to 
Jearn, is in such a disturbed condition. We 
fear that the heavy and incessant strain 
which, along with the other Ministers of 
Her Majesty’s Government, you are now 
under, and considering the advanced stage 
of life at which you have arrived, may prove 
too much for your remaining strength. We 
fervently pray that it may please the Great 
Disposer of all affairs to preserve your life 
and health during the pressure of the pre- 
sent session of Parliament, and that in the 
order of Providence you may accomplish 
the good which, we are sure, you have sin- 
cerely in view.” 

Mr. Gladstone cordially acknowledged 
the receipt of this resolution. 
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At the meeting of the Methodist New 
Connexion at Halifax, the Rev. H. L. 
Thompson moved the following resolutions : 

“That this Conference of the Methodist 
New Connexion, now assembled in Han- 
over Chapel, Halifax, records its high sense 
of the manifold and distinguished services 
rendered to the State during a long and 
active political life by the Right Hon. W. 
E. Gladstone, M.P., and its special satisfac- 
tion that in the present crisis of domestic 
politics Mr. Gladstone has been called upon 
to preside over the councils of the nation. 

“That the Conference expresses its deep 
sympathy with Mr, Gladstone and his Gov- 
ernment in the arduous tasks they have 
set themselves ; and in the many difficulties 
by which they are confronted, the Con- 
ference especially deplores the disturbed 
condition of Ireland, and deeply regrets 
that a naturally loyal and generous people 
should be betrayed into acts of violence 
and outrage. The Conference, neverthe- 
less, believing that much of the poverty and 
discontent in Ireland arises from the opera- 
tion of the existing Land Laws, rejoices in 
the introduction of the Irish Land Bill, 
which has passed its second reading, and is 
now in Committee in the House of Com~ 
mons. It expresses its satisfaction with the 
general provision of the Bill, believing it to 


-be a statesman-like and honest attempt to 


reduce toa minimum, if not actually destroy, 
all just grounds of complaint on the part of 
the occupiers and cultivators of the soil. It 
therefore respectfully urges Mr. Gladstone 
to use all the powers of the Government in 
order that the Bill substantially as now 
existing may speedily become law, earnestly 
hoping that the message of peace thus sent 
to Ireland from the Imperial Legislature 
will assuage the distractions of that unhappy 
country, and in the meantime the Con- 
ference begs to assure Mr. Gladstone of its 
full moral support, and also of its fervent 
prayers to Almighty God that his health 
may be preserved in the midst of his ex- 
hausting labours, and that his valuable life 
may be spared yet many years to the 
empire over whose destinies he now presides, 


THE “TIMES” ON MR. 
“ He said he fully believed a resolution of 
this sort would be very acceptable to Mr. 
Gladstone. During his appointment to the 
Hawarden Circuit, Mr. Gladstone did him 
the very great honour (for such he re- 
garded it) of calling upon him at the 
minister's house. He was very sorry to 
say that he was not at home at the time, 
but some few days afterwards he saw Mr. 
Gladstone in his own park, and Mr. Glad- 
stone entered very freely into a discussion 
of political questions then prominent. They 
were then living under the political influence 
of what was vulgarly called Jingoism, but 
which was now known under the classical 
form Jmperiam et Libertas. Mr. Gladstone 
‘was commencing his campaign against the 
policy of the Government on the Eastern 
Question, and he turned to him with very 
great vivacity and said, ‘I am glad to 
know that your denomination stands right 
all along” He believed the resolution 
would tend to strengthen the hands of one 
of the ablest Governments of the present 
century, and the hands more especially of 
the greatest statesman of the age. Mr. 
Robinson Ferens (Durham) seconded the 
resolution, which was supported by the 
Rev, Dr. Cocker, President of Ranmoor 
College; and the Rev. Dr. Cooke. The 
resolution was adopted unanimously.” 
Apparently the Conservatives and the 
Home Rulers, and the discontented Radi- 
cals, have made little or no impression upon 
the public mind. In the city and city 
circles, it may be that Mr. Gladstone may 
be a little unpopular. It is supposed that 
he has his eye on the city funds. It is cer- 
tain that he disapproves of city waste. On 
more than one occasion he has hinted, and 
we all know that to be true, that the 
enormous and wealthy charities of the city 
might be administered in a manner better 
adapted to promote the ends the pious 
founders had in view. City people know 
this, and dread Mr, Gladstone accordingly. 
‘There are abuses in connection with the 
Corporation of London, with which, sooner 
or later, Parliament will have to deal, and 
people who profit by -abuse are uaturally 
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averse to change, and they feel that the 
more they abuse Mr, Gladstone, and the 
more they can damage him in the estima- 
tion of the public, the longer is the evil day 
of reckoning postponed. Thus it is in 
Middlesex and in the suburban districts in- 
habited by Londoners of late the Tory 
interest has been so strong at the polling 
booth. Middlesex once at the head of Re- 
form now seems hopelessly lost to the good 
old cause, and the home counties are Con- 
servative for a similar reason. 

In one thing it is admitted that Mr, 
Gladstone may still be described as a 
master of finance. In this department his 
fame remains unchallenged. The 7imes, 
remarking in a leader upon Mr. Glad- 
stone’s great abilities as a financier, says : 

“With all his eminent gifts in other de- 
partments of policy the Prime Minister 
has never enjoyed so thoroughly the con- 
fidence of Parliament and of the nation as 
when be has been dealing with finance. 
Even when his opportunities have been 
limited his mastery of the subject and his 
originality of conception have made his 
Budgets brilliant studies, They have rarely 
failed to kindle the popular imagination, 
and to create thereby a willingness to meet 
the demands of the tax-gatherer, which is 
an element of strength that no Ministry 
can afford to neglect. Tax-payers, though 
they do not often receive compliments upon 
their public spirit, and though they are 
generally ready enough to grumble at 
having to pay for objects about which they 
do not care or which they do not clearly 
see, are capable of making sacrifices cheer- 
fully in furtherance of hopeful and worthy 
objects. Even last year, when Mr. Glad- 
stone had to submit, in part at least, to 
the restraints of Sir Stafford Northcote’s 
arrangements, and was able only to produce 
a Supplementary Budget in the summer, 
such was the public confidence in his finan- 
cial skili that no popular discontent was 
aroused by the increase of taxation which 
he unexpectedly imposed for the purpose 
of transforming the malt tax into a beer 
duty, and of admitting light wines from 
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abroad on more liberal terms. The latter 
portion of the scheme*fell to the ground 
through the failure of the French Govern- 
ment to co-operate with ours, and it may 
be doubtful whether the great body of the 
community, without even excepting‘ the 
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Again, writes the Daily Ne 
Gladstone's proposal to contribute five mi 
lions from the Imperial Exchequer towards 
the expenses of the Afghan war waa 
adopted by the House of Commons, after a 
debate most satisfactory to the Govern- 








farmers themselves, have felt as yet in any 
appreciable manner the difference between 
the new and the old methods of levying 
the duty on malt. But Mr. Gladstone's 
conception was bold and impressive, and 
practically it silenced criticism.” 


ment, and without any serious difference of 
opinion. The Conservative party did once 
maintain that the whole cost of the inva- 
sion, and the subsequent operations which 
it made necessary, might fairly be cast 
upon the revenues of India, but that was in 
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the days before the official estimate had 
exceeded the sum at which it pleased Lord 
Lytton and Sir John Strachey to fix it 
The figures they selected for this purpose 
were ‘ust those which the present Govern- 
me.s¢ have adopted as the fair share to be 
borne by the tax-payers of this country in a 
payment amounting altogether to at least 
thirteen millions and a-half. The burden 
which we have thus taken upon ourselves 
is certainly, all things considered, not too 
great, though it may perhaps, as Mr. 
Courtney observed the other day at Oxford, 
suggest caution to the future advocates of 
aggressive enterprise. Mr. Stanhope ex- 
pressed some apprehension lest the pro- 
posed subvention should encourage the 
Indian Government to indulge for the 
future in reckless adventures. Such an 
argument comes very appropriately from 
a politician who was Under-Secretary of 
State for India during the Viceroyalty of 
Lord Lytton. Sir Stafford Northcote con- 
siders that, while the Afghan war came 
within what he calls the ‘Indian system,’ 
so as apparently to be properly chargeable 
on the revenue of the dependency, yet 
that there was in it a certain ‘Imperial 
element,’ which, if we follow the argument, 
made it incumbent on England to contri- 
bute! Most people will be disposed to 
admit that there was an Imperial, not to 
say imperious, element in Lord Lytton’s 
policy towards the late Ameer; and no 
one will grudge Sir Stafford Northcote the 
further time which he appears to require 
in order to satisfy himself that the two 
propositions to which he inclines cannot 
both be true.” Mr. Gladstone intends to 
make up the sum of five millions by a 
series of annual grants of half a million 
each, amounting to three millions in all, 
and by converting the Ioan of two millions 
advanced by the late Government without 
interest into a grant. Mr. Gladstone, in 
thus relieving the finances of India, is faith- 
fully carrying out the policy which he 
advocated in opposition, and he will receive 
the general support of the country in what, 
as Mr, Fawcett said’ in his admirable 
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of a 


speech, is not the performance 


act, but the discharge of an 


generous 
honourable obligatio: 
Again we drop politics, and include a 
few notes of a personal character in Mr. 
Gladstone’s career. 
In 1881, it was announced that Mr. Glad- 
stone had become a Fellow of the Royal 
jety. About the same time we also 
find him making the usual speech at the 
Royal Academy dinner. One curious 
thing with reference to Mr. Gladstone, and 
which may be accepted as an indication of 
his popularity, is the way in which his 
name has been used for trading purposes. 
We have the Gladstone Claret—which is 
supposed to be a peculiarly economical 
and refreshing beverage,—and we have the 
Gladstone Travelling Bag, which is pre- 
sumed to be a bag adapted for the require- 
ments of travellers of all ages and both 
sexes in all grades of life; and it was with 
no little amazement and indignation the 
other day, that we saw the Gladstone 
Registration Office for servants! In this 
case the name was calculated to do mis- 
chief, as weak, silly servant girls might in 
their ignorance possibly jump to the con 
clusion that the Premier himself had some- 
thing to do with the institution in question. 
It is to be regretted if any such confusion 
of ideas were allowed to remain. Be that 
as it may, the use of Mr. Gladstone's name 
may be accepted as an evidence of his 
popularity. Lord Palmerston had the 
honour only of giving his name to one 
sauce, and Lord Beaconsfield not even 
that It may well be supposed that 
tradesmen are wise in their generation, 
and know the value ofa name We have, 
it is true, the “Beaconsfield Arms,” at Hugh- 
enden, but in that case the adoption of the 
name is due entirely to Lord Beaconsfield 
himself. When he purchased the estate, 
the little wayside inn known as the 
“ Horseshoe,” became the “ Beaconafield 
Arms.” 
One of the amusing incidents of the 
Session of 1881 is the following. The 
London correspondent of a provincial 
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paper writes :—“The House of Commons 
has not had such a laugh for years as it 
had to-day over Mr, Gladstone and his hat. 
Mr. Gladstone is singular among members 
in never bringing a hat into the assembly. 
He would not wear it even when his head 
was broken, but preferred a skull cap. But 
it is the rule that after a division is called 
nobody shall address the Speaker standing 
or with uncovered head. To-day Mr. Glad- 
stone wished to say something after the 
division bell had rung, but no sooner did 
he open his mouth than the whole House 
yelled for him to observe the law. He 
sought for a hat, and could find none, the 
House still roaring at him. At length one 
of his colleagues got hold of Sir Farrer 
Tlerschell’s hat and put that upon him. 
Now Sir Farrer is a small man among 
small men, and he has a small bead fora 
small man, Mr. Gladstone, if not exactly 
a giant, has the head of one. Imagine him 
then with Sir Farrer’s hat upon his head. 
A mountain crowned by a molchill could 
not have looked more ridiculous. The 
House laughed and roared at Mr. Glad- 
stone, and Mr. Gladstone laughed at him- 
aclf, until everybody voted this the aublimest 
spectacle of the session.” 

The sensation created by this incident 
was immense, and it was said as much as 
two or three guineas was offered by ad- 
mirersof the Premier to Sir Farrer Herschell 
for his hat, Some of the papers, such as 
the }¥orld for instance, had long leaders on 
the subject. Little things please little 
minds, and people will read columns of 
gossip and twaddle who cannot be got to 
open a good book once in the course of 
a twelvemonth. The incident, however, 
illustrates the hero worship of which Mr. 
Gladstone in his old age, and at the summit 
of power and popularity, not unnaturally 
receives not alittle. According to a writer 
in Figaro, a Society has been formed in the 
House of Commons for his Protection and 
Preservation. Its aim is to look after the 
health of Mr. Gladstone, and to prevent 
him from running any risk. He is to live 
under a species of friendly surveillance. 
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His friends are to watch his going out and 
his coming in, He is not to be allowed to 
sit up late, to speak too often, to excite 
himself about Parliamentary matters. He 
is to be prevented from sitting in a draught 
or catching cold. This is the more im- 
portant as news comes to us from America— 
which, however, it may be safely assumed 
to be the wild talk of braggarts and 
scoundrels over theircups—that the Fenians 
have told off four of their number who are 
to cross the Atlantic entirely for the pur- 
pose of assassinating the one statesman who 
has done more than any Englishman has 
ever done before to relieve Irish distress, 
and to remove Irish wrong. 

A striking illustration of Mr. Gladstone's 
popularity with his old friends, took place 
on the occasion of the whitebait dinner 
at Greenwich, with which it is usual for 
ministers to celebrate the end of the parlia- 
mentary campaign. In 1881 the Green- 
wich people resolved that when it did take 
place, they would present their former 
representative with a chair. The scene is 
thus described by a writer in the Daily 
News :— 

“The reception committee, adorned, like 
their brethren outside, with blue rosettes, 
awaited Mr. Gladstone in one of the large 
rooms overlooking the Thames, Here, 
hidden beneath a calico covering, stood the 
arm-chair to be presented to him ; and here 
upon an easel rested a massively framed 
and gorgeously illuminated address. The 
Premier had been received on landing by 
Mr. T. J. Thomas, the chairman and trea- 
surer of the committee, Mr. Jolly, the Rev, 
Brooke Lambert, Messrs. Kemp and Dun- 
can, the joint secretaries, Dr. Bennett, and 
one or two other prominent Greenwich 
Liberals, These gentlemen ushered the 
ministers into the room, and the cheers 
were deafening when Mr. Gladstone and 
Earl Spencer appeared. After the general 
tumult .had subsided somewhat, special 
cheers were demanded and given in suc- 
cession for such ministers as were recog- 
nised. Mr. Fawcett and Sir W. Harcourt, 
walking arm-and-arm, were the first so 
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singled out. Then in their turn came Lord 
Granville, Mr. Forster, Sir Charles Dilke, 
Mr. Childers, Lord Carlingford, Mr. Cham- 
berlain, and Lord Sydney, Lord Harting- 
ton did not seem to relish applause at such 
close quarters, and remained near the door- 
way along with Mr. Mundella, Mr. Law, 
Mr. Hibbert, Lord Dalhousie, Lord Rose- 
bery, Mr. Courtney, Lord R. Grosvenor, 
Mr. Dodson, Mr. Lefevre, and others, The 
group of ministers once arranged, silence 
was called, and Mr. Thomas, acting as the 
deputed mouthpiece of the committee, ex- 
plained that it was his pleasurable duty to 
read an address, and ask Mr. Gladstone 
to accept the chair as a smal] token of their 
esteem and regard for the right honourable 
gentleman's public and private life. The 
address, each paragraph of which was en- 
dorsed by cheers from the gentlemen in the 
body of the room, was as follows :— 

“To the Right Honourable William Ewart 
Gladstone, M.P., First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, etc. 

“Honoured Sir—As representatives of 
the Liberal electors of the Borough of 
Greenwich and the Liberal Clubs of the 
neighbourhood, we desire to convey to you, 
in permanent form, an expression of the 
gratification it affords us to welcome you 
once again into the constituency with whom 
you were formerly 50 long and so honour- 
ably connected. We have watched, with 
feelings of increasing admiration, the man- 
ner in which you have discharged the 
responsible duties of that high office, to 
which, by the Sovereign and the country,you 
have been elected. In the face of opposi- 
tion and obstruction, seldom witnessed in 
the British Parliament, you have ever main- 
tained a dignity of the highest character, 
reflecting the greatest glory on yourself as 
a British statesman, and especially in your 
conduct of the last great measure of peace 
and justice, the Land Law (Ireland) Bill, 
which will ever be remembered with heart- 
felt gratitude by the British nation. Your 
desire to promote the interests of peace, 
and to stay the progress of war, unrighte- 
ously commenced, and cruelly prosecuted, 
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has won the admiration of every true 
philanthropist; and, in the days yet to 
come, when the history of the country, 
during the years of your premiership, shall 
be read with a vision undimmed by 
party obscurity, and untouched by hostile 
clamour, it shall be seen that you have 
ever acted under the conviction that 
‘Righteousness exalteth a nation’? We 
trust your invaluable life may be prolonged 
for yet increasing usefulness and distinc- 
tion, and, if the token of esteem and 
gratitude which accompanies this address 
shall be regarded as being worthy of 
your acceptance, it will unspeakably en- 
hance the pleasure with which, on behalf 
of the subscribers, it is now presented, 
“ We remain, honoured Sir, 
“With profound respect, 
“ Your faithful and attached admirers, 
“THos. J. THOMAS, 

“ Chairman and Treasurer, 

“On behalf of the Committee—Cooke 
Baines, W. C. Bennett, T. Bookham, F. 
Boveington, James Cavenaugh, T, N. Cath- 
rall, S. N. Clemmison, Robert Green, C, 
Russell Roberts, Geo, Smith, Joel Smith, 
W. Gurley Smith, A. Simner, J, E. Mar- 
shall Steele, John Teale, A. H. Trenchard. 

# Joint Hon, Secretaries, 
“GEORGE KEMP, 
“J. HERON DUNCAN.” 

The drapery was now removed, at a 
signal, and the exceedingly handsome arm- 
chair was displayed and admired by all. 
The inscription was stated by Mr. Thomas 
to be:— 

“Presented to the Right Honourable 
William Ewart Gladstone, M.P., First Lord 
of the Treasury, together with an address, 
by the Liberals of the Borough of Green- 
wich and the Liberal Clubs of the neigh- 
bourhood, in testimony of their high ap- 
preciation of the priceless services rendered 
by him to the country at large, and in 
remembrance of the proud distinction he 
conferred upon the Borough as its repre- 
sentative in Parliament from 1868 to 1880, 
—August, 1881." 

Mr, Gladstone bowed his acknowledg- 
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ments, and after looking at the gift, said —— 
“Iam sure you will think I shall best 
discharge my duty if upon this occasion T 
confine myself to the briefest expression of 
thanks for this newest favour that the con- 
stituency of Greenwich has conferred upon 
me. The former favours have not been, 


and cannot be, forgotten ; and although our 
political connection as a constituency and 
representative has been dissolved, yet you 
may rely upon it that the interest in your 
welfare, which was enhanced by that con- 
nection, can never disappear. I thank you 
greatly for this néw mark of your untiring 
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kindness. I accept it with peculiar joy and 
pleasure, because accept it on this auspicious 
day in the presence of my colleagues—in the 
presence of Lord Granville and Lord Car- 
lingford, and of all those colleagues to 
whose powerful co-operation it is I alone 
owe it that I am now able to appear before 
you as not having disgraced the function 
with which, in common with them, I am 
charged. You have alluded to the events 
of the session, They hardly form a fitting 
subject for me to dwell upon on this occa- 
sion. They have been remarkable in 
many respects. They have been remark- 
able for the difficulties, perhaps, in the 
midst of which our duties have been dis- 
charged ; but, above all things, they have 
been remarkable in this, that they have 
brought into view a great necessity in which 
the people of England will feel the keenest 
interest,—the necessity for restoring the 
House of Commons, the great security for 
our liberties, and for our advancing legis- 
lation, to its full efficiency. That duty is 
one which is handed over to future years ; 
but you may rely upon it, it is one to which 
we shall address ourselves when the oppor- 
tunity arrives, I will not say with all the 
power it demands, but at any rate with 
all the zeal and earnestness which so great 
acausecaninspire. Great are the interests 
connected with separate subjects of legis- 
lation; but greater still, and paramount 
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over all, must be the interest which must 
be awakened in our minds by a matter 
which touches mightily the condition of 
the great organ for all our legislation— 
that noble representative assembly which 
has served as a pattern to the representa- 
tive assemblies of the world, and has done 
more than any of them to cherish the 
aspirations of freedom, and maintain the 
conditions of law and order through the 
whole of civilised mankind. Again, let me 
offer to you the expression of my grateful 
thanks for this renewed token of your 
kindness, and to express the hope that 
until, and when I deliver over to other and 
worthier hands, the charge that is upon me, 
I may do nothing to forfeit your favour or 
disparage the confidence you have ever 
been pleased to repose in me.” 

This speech had been lustily applauded 
throughout, and the meeting broke up with 
special cheers for individual ministers, and 
a final round for Mrs. Gladstone. Mr. 
Forsters name elicited a very decided 
outburst. The chair and address were 
removed to the ministerial dining-room, 
and the ministers soon followed. Covers 
were laid for forty-seven, but Mr, Bright 
and the Attorney-General were not at the 
presentation ceremony. A large number 


of the Liberal representatives adjourned to 
the private residence of Mr. Thomas, where 
they dined together. 
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N the spring of 1881, the 
news came that the Earl of 
Beaconsfield was ill,and next 
that he was dead. No two 
men were ever more unlike 
each other than Mr. Disraeli 
and Gladstone; no two 
men, it is to be believed, 

ever had less in common: the one all 

earnestness and fire and fecling; the other 
careless of everything, believing in nothing, 
treating politics as a game in which the 
prize was an Earl’s coronet. The other 
looking upon life and office and power as 
trusts to be utilised not for personal ag- 
grandisement, but with a view to the 
advancement of the happiness and well- 
being of the community at large. Never- 
theless, a great charm attached, and still 
attaches, to the marvellous carcer of the 
late Earl of Beaconsfield. It was quite 
untike that of any other statesman, and the 
firmness of pose which cnabied an 
obscure lawyer's clerk to lift himself up to 
place and power, and die the leader of the 

Tory and aristocratic party in England, 
forms certainly one of the most wonderful 
romances of our time, 

He came of a strange race, did the great 
Earl of Beaconsficid. When the Jews 
were driven from Spain many of them 
found in England the promised land. The 
Disraelis secm to have thriven here. We find 
one of them a successful merchant, living in 
Enfield Chase, where he formed a garden 
in the Italian style ; entertained visitors, 
amongst them Horace Mann, the friend 
and correspondent of Walpole. His son 
Isaac affected literature, did not care about 
money-making, and is now known as the 
author of the “Curiosities of Literature.” 
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On the roth of February, this Isaac Dis- 
racli married Maria, daughter of Mr. George 
Basevi, a retired London merchant, re- 
siding at Brighton. His wife's family came 
from Venice. He was devoted to study, 
and being possessed of a comfortable in- 
come left him by his father, was enabled to 
give his whole time to literary pursuits, 
This son describes him as “a complete 
li character—a man who really passed 
his life in his library. He detested busi- 
ness, and never required relaxation. He 
had not a single passion or prejudice ; all 
his conviction was the result of his own 
studies, and very often opposed to the im- 
pressions which he had early imbibed. He 
not only never entered into the politics of the 
day, but he never could understand them.” 
This celebrated son was born, it is sup- 
posed, on December 21, 1805, in the Upper- 
street, Islington, in a house nearly facing 
Canonbury-lane. It is equally a matter of 
controversy when he became a Christian. 
Although Benjamin and his brother were 
as infants subjected to the initiatory rite of 
Israelites, it has been stated that after the 
death of his father, in 1816, Isaac Disraeli 
had a difference with a Rabbi, and that the 
quarrel extended to the whole synagogue. 
It is believed that this circumstance may 
have induced him to withdraw altogether 
from the community to which he had been 
little more than nominally attached, and 
to take the advice of his friend Sam Rogers, 
the poet, who represented that the future 
of Isaac’s son, young Benjamin, who ap- 
peared to be highly gifted, might be com- 
promised by connection with a race labour- 
ing under political and social disabilities. 
At any rate, it has been ascertained that 
this boy, when about twelve years old, was 
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admitted into the Church of England by 
baptism, at the church of St. Andrew’s, 
Holborn. The father’s own love of litera- 
ture and estimation of the value of scholar- 
ship induced him to give his son as good 
an education as possible. Accordingly, he 
was sent to a school at Walthamstow, kept 
by Mr, Cogan, an eminent schoolmaster 
and Unitarian minister. When school-days 
were over, and it became time to think ofa 
profession, the father placed his son in the 
‘office of Messrs. Swain and Co., solicitors, 
Frederick’s-place, Old Jewry. 

It has been frequently stated that soon 
after Mr. Benjamin Disraeli attained his 
twentieth year he began to write for a 
London daily paper, the Representative, 
started by Mr. John Murray, the famous 
publisher, in the Tory interest. The journal 
lasted about six months, and entailed a 
heavy loss on its too enterprising proprietor, 
who would fain have started a rival to the 
Times. Be that as it may, we find Mr. 
Disraeli in 1826 started on his travels in 
Italy and the Levant. He had previously 
visited Germany, and the results of his 
observation appear in “Vivian Grey,” a 
novel which made its appearance in 1828, 
The tale at once became popular. That 
the story was to a certain extent bio- 
graphical is also true, Vivian Grey is 
represented as the son of an author who 
curiously enough never talks politics nor 
reads newspapers. Vivian Grey goes 
to school, but is expelled for his playful- 
ness in roasting an usher, Accordingly he 
returns home and studies Plato and politics. 
Mankind is his game. He will humour men, 
and so govern them. He begins with the 
Marquis of Carabas, an ex-statesman, whom 
he fools to the top of his bent, and 
with whom he becomes a prime favourite. 
His success in society is astonishing, and 
no one can resist him. Even Cleveland, a 
brilliant politician, is induced by Vivian 
Grey to leave his retirement in Wales, and 
become the ally of the Marquis of Carabas, 
who, with Vivian, was to play a game 
against the party in power, and win it. 
The result, however, is- disastrous. The 
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Marquis loses the pleasant little office he 
holds, Vivian is dismissed by his patron, 
and quarrels with Cleveland. The latter 
he kills in a duel, and Vivian then seeks 
repose and consolation and alleviation in 
travel, Intrigue—political intrigue—is the 
basis of the book, which has been called 
the Don Juan of Politics, and which set 
every one reading and wondering. Just 
at that time the world was rich in novels of 
society. Lord Normanby had just pub- 
lished “Matilda,” and “Tremain” had 
just been penned by Mr. Plumer Ward. 
‘The latter, in his letters to Mrs. Austin, 
gives an amusing account of the sensation 
produced by the appearance of “ Vivian 
Grey.” “1 write this from Sir Thomas 
Fremantle’s, where are Sir G. and Lady 
Nugent. All are talking of ‘Vivian Grey’ 
The opinion is entirely favourable, and the 
book seems regularly making its way into 
circulation and notice. Its wit, raciness, 
and boldness, are admired, and you would 
not have been ill-pleased with the remarks 
upon particular passages and characters; 
the dinner at Chateau Désir particularly. 
Mrs. Million’s all the women, the two 
toadies and universally, From the Nugents’ 
account it is much spreading in London, 
excites curiosity and also resentment. I 
observed this at Lord Maryboroiigh’s dinner 
on Monday, where were many public men 
and some fine ladies, who all admired, but 
a little felt the satire. In short, it will, I 
have no doubt, realise all your expectations 
of its making a considerable noise, and 
it is unexceptionably thought very clever. 
Some, however, think the assumed biting 
style is too flippant, and say it is evident 
the author can write better if he pleases; 
others say it affects slang, which is a fault. 
Yon see I tell you of both sides, ané per- 
haps I am not ill-pleased with those who 
agree with me in hoping if the authors go 
on they will indulge their real powers of 
nature, and quit what is evidently a dis- 
guise and a masquerade, though a very 
showy one. It certainly frightens a great 
many people, who expect to be shown up, 
and you, must really be careful of discover- 
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ing the author. Vivian Grey himself is 
abused as a hypocrite, though followed 
for his fascination with intense interest. 
If I might venture to submit anything, 
1 would say, let the author make him more 
delightful by making him more readable. 
‘We cannot make out Sir T. Lorraine and 
some others. The Marchioness is capital ; 
Lord Altaman is thought Lord Nugent. 
In short, you have set everybody a-guess- 
ing. The lighter follies are admirably 
well lashed.” A few days later, Mr. Ward 
writes to the same lady :—“ Since I saw 
you I have been at dinner at Lord Offord’s 
and another at Sir Henry Hardinge’s, at 
both of which there was much of the deax 
monde as well as of a graver character, both 
bishops and judges. ‘Vivian Grey’ was 
amply talked of. The opinions as a work 
were various; but all agreed that none 
but a very clever person could write it, and 
equally as to its power of amusing. The 
adverse judgment was that it was too im- 
pertinent, and took too many liberties, which 
will perhaps not very much distress the 
authors. It is certainly more and more 
read, as I have no doubt its continuation 
will be.” A still more claborate criticism 
succeeds, which may be a token of extra- 
ordinary success, and even from a literary 
point of vidw such was “Vivian Grey.” 
‘There is much observation and apprecia- 
tion in it, but a great deal is superficial. 
There is no preconceived plan; the in- 
cidents appear to occur without any settled 
plot, and to quote the author’s own words, 
it is “as hot and hurried a sketch as ever 
‘was penned, but like its subject—for what 
is youth but a sketch, a brief hour of prin- 
ciples unsettled, of passions unrestrained, 
powers undeveloped, and purposes un- 
executed?” It at any rate answered the 
author's purport. It took the town by 
storm, and he at once became famous, 

Mr. Disraeli’s next venture was entitled 
the “ Adventures of Captain Popanilla,” a 
weak imitation of “Gulliver's Travels.” 
Popanilla, born in the Island of Fantasie, 
loses a lock of his mistress’s hair, and while 
searching for it upon the beach comes upon 
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a sailor’s chest, finding therein a book 
called the “ Art of Dreaming in Languages.” 
But the study and teachings of this book 
do not improve Popanilla’s position, and 
he is turned out, put into a boat, and left to 
shift for himself. He reaches another 
island, Capital Hulabub, and studies the 
political horizon, embracing the United 
Kingdom, The hero is subsequently tried 
for high treason. There is a great deal of 
satire and sarcasm, and much invention 
@isplayed in this romance, which is really 
@ political satire and a clever burlesque. 
One result of the publication of “ Vivian 
Grey” was an introduction to Edward 
Lytton Bulwer, who had just produced 
“ Pelham ; or, The Adventures of a Gentle- 
man.” Disraeli. sent him a copy of 
“Vivian,” and in return received an invita- 
tion to dinner. That meeting led to a 
firm friendship, and it is worthy of note 
that a third guest at the table (there were 
but four) was a young man who appeared 
to be shy and sensitive, and spoke but 
little, exhibiting, however, remarkable in- 
telligence. He was a young barrister 
named Cockburn, who afterwards, as Lord 
Chief Justice of the Queen’s Bench, became 
the most famous judge of modern times. 
The following day Mr. Disraeli started 
on a visit to the continent and the 
East, which occupied two years. Switzer- 
land, Spain, Turkey, Syria, and Egypt, 
were included in the tour, and in Syria his 
sister, to whom he was greatly attached, 
and whom some critics took to be the 
original of Myra in “ Endymion,” who had 
been his companion in his travels, died. 
‘The various places visited—rich in histori- 
cal associations, and glowing with the 
memories of great names and great events— 
naturally excited his youthful imagination 
and influenced his mind. In nearly all his 
later works that influence is apparent, His 
wanderings in Palestine especially seem 
to have impressed him with a conviction of 
the great part the Jewish race had sus- 
tained, and were destined to sustain, in the 
history of the world. His political theories, 
crudeasthey werceven tothe last, weretinged 
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by the traditions of the Venice where his 
fathers had dwelt, and the other Italian 
Republics, while the far East, the cradle of 
his race, opened to his vivid imagination 
scenes of mysterious beauty and strange 
magnificence, He even believed, appa- 
rently, that the Jewish people have a great 
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whole of the Jewish religion, and believes 
in Calvary as well as Sinai—Christianity 
being the divinely-appointed development 
of the Judaism of the Patriarchs. While 
on his travels his pen was not idle, and he 
produced two more novels, the “Young 
Duke” and “Contarini Fleming.” As to 
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future, in which all their sufferings and de- 
gradation and privation shall be more than 
compensated ; and that, not as the con- 
quering opponents, but leaders of Chris- 
tianity. He did not, and will not, accept 
the phrase, converted Jew, but speaks of 
one who has accepted Christianity as a 
completed Jew—a Jew who professes the 


the “ Young Duke,” little need be said. The 
hero is young and dissipated, and some- 
what weak ; in some respects he resembles 
Vivian Grey, inasmuch as he begins by 
going wrong, and finally repenting ; but the 
“Young Duke” is not quite such a sinner as, 
Vivian. He indulges in play and other 
vices, but at the same time there is nothing 
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to offend the reader. In this novel, as 
subsequently in “Lothair,” we find the 
“Young Duke” under Roman Catholic 
tutelage. 

“Contarini Fleming,” which made its 
appearance in 1832, is a work of great pre- 
tensions. It was termed a Psychological 
Biography at the time of its first appear- 
ance, but subsequently it was termed a 
Psychological Romance. In the preface 
to the edition published in 1845, the author 
says he proposed to write a psychological 
romance which would portray the gradual 
development ofa poet's 's mind, as a subject 
“unique in the imaginative literature of 
every country.” Contarini is the son of a 
Venetian lady; his father was of Saxon 
blood. The hero possesses all the southern 
traits; his brothers were of the colder 
northern type. The boy was reserved, but 
at school his energy was stirred, and he 
became brilliantly sarcastic as he grew up. 
He finds his friendship’s ideal, and is 
ashamed of the school friend who visits 
him, He trices poctry, and is dissatisfied, 
but he finds solace in the gorgeous ritual 
of the Romish Church, and in a picture of 
the Virgin. Subsequently he goes to Venice, 
but is robbed en route, Rescued, he goes 
to the university and studies hard. After 
a course of dissipation hegoes in for Voltaire, 
and heads a band of somewhat reckless col- 
leagues. They become a sort of banditti, 
and resolve to be pirates. Fortunately, 
however, Contarini’s father becomes Prime 
Minister, and nominates his son a Secretary 
of State. In this office he succeeds in 
writing a satirical novel, which, as it intro- 
duces living characters, produces a great 
sensation in society. Contarini then 
travels, Venice being his resting-place, and 
there he finds his destiny in his cousin, 
whom he marries and carries off to Candia, 
but she dies in giving birth to a child 
within the year, and Contarini builds a 
palace in Naples and resolves to spend his 
life there. There is a great deal of fine 
writing in the tale, and not a little bombast. 
The hero has all kinds of visions, the result 
of animal magnetism. There ace some 
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eloquent and poetic passages in it, and also 
some which are scarcely worth the un- 
doubted literary ability of the author. It 
is quite certain that “ Contarini Fleming” 
did not please the public as much as some 
of the works proceeding from the same pen. 
Perhaps the majority of novel readers do not 
appreciate the many problems which be- 
long to the formation of poetic character, 
Some of the political reflections and sug- 
gestions are crude enough. As an in- 
stance, he says, “I wish the world con- 
sisted of a cluster of small states. There 
would be much more genius, and what is of 
more importance,” much more felicity. 
Federal unions would preserve us from the 
evil consequences of local jealousy, and 
might combine in some general legislation 
of universal benefit. Italy might then revive, 
and even England regret that she has lost 
the Heptarchy.” Clearly, by such novels, 
Mr. Disraeli had made himself a name in 
society before he effected his political 
débtt. He was talked of in society, In 
Moore's notes we find, under the date of 
1832, the following entry :—“ Went to Mrs, 
Lytton Bulwer’s assembly, and found such 
a collection as is seldom brought together, 
There were young Disraeli and Rammo- 
burn Roy, and Lord Mulgrave and Mrs. 
Leigh (Lord Byron’s sister), and Godwin.” 
In a later entry, he records, “ Dined with the 
Lione! Rothschilds,and sat at dinner next to 
the pretty Baroness herself. Young Disraeli 
was the only one of the guests that I knew 
or now remember.” Such importance at- 
tached to Disraeli by this time that a 
sketch of him appeared in “ Fraser's Maga- 
zine” for May, 1833,representing himasatail, 
slender young man, standing with crossed 
legs, leaning hia right elbow on a mantel- 
piece strewed with letters. His feft arm 
rests gracefully on his hip, and he gazes 
with evident satisfaction at the reflection of 
his handsome face and abundant black 
ringlets, in a mirror, fhe frame of which is 
com: of Oriental scimitars. He 
wears a high stock, but no collar is visible, 
and a large breast-pin adorns the then 
fashionable scarf. A massive chain encircles 
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his neck and crosses his waistcoat; long 
tight trousers, straps and pumps, complete 
the costume. Behind him, laid on a couch, 
is a long and gorgeous hookah, and a pair 
of Eastern slippers are near his feet. The 
accompanying letter-press describes him 
as the wondrous boy who wrote “ Alroy,” 
and goes on as follows :—“ Te plain fact 
is, that Ben. Disraeli is a clever fellow who 
has written some sti cing books in which 
we think he has shown great indications of 
talent, but nothing more. The books prove 
that the author is a man of abilities, though 
they do not reach the mark at which he 
aims. Benjamin’s politics are rather pre- 
posterous, but he is young, and may im- 
prove. There is one thing good about 
him, viz, that he never can be a Whig, and 
while that can be said of any man there is 
hope for him. ... We hope that in the 
‘end he will indeed be old Isaac's son of his 
right hand, as his name imports in the 
original Hebraic. He could not follow a 
more honourable example in lif or in 
letters than the old ‘Curiosity of Litera- 
ture,’ and we trust that as there is stuff, 
and good stuff, in Ben., he will specdily get 
rid of some ridiculous ideas that pursue 
him, and show those who think well of his 
talents, that h- can do what they wish to 
see him attempting.” 3 
One of the most famous salons in London 
at that time was that of the Countess of 
Blessington, a woman gifted and beautiful, 
but a little outside society. Mr. N. P. 
Willis, the American author of “ Pencillings 
by the Way,” describing a visit to Lady 
Blessington's, says: —-“ Disraeli the elder 
came here with his son the other night. 
It would have delighted you to see the 
ald man’s pride in him, and the son's 
respect and affection for his father. Disraeli 
the elder lives in the country, about twenty 
+ miles from London, and leads a life of 
learned leisure, each day hoarding up and 
dispensing forth treasures of literature. 
He is courtly, yet urbane, and impresses 
one at once with confidence in his good- 
ness. In his mannez Disraeli the younger 
is quite his own character of ‘Vivian Grey; 
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full of genius and eloquence, with extreme 
good nature and perfect frankness of 
character.” Again we have from the same 
pena more detailed portraiture :—* Disraeli 
had arrived before me at Lady Bles- 
sington's, and sat in the deep window 
looking out upon Hyde Park, with the 
last rays of daylight reflected from the 
gorgeous gold flowers of a splendidly 
embroidered waistcoat. Patent leather 
pumps, a white stick with a black cord 
and tassel, and a quantity of chain about 
his neck and pockets, served to make him 
even in the dim light rather a conspicuous 
object, Disraeli has one of the most re- 
markable faces I ever saw. He is lividly 
pale, and but for the energy of his actions 
and the strength of his lungs would seem 
a victim to consumption. His eye is black 
as Erebus, and has the most searching and 
lying-in-wait expression imaginable; his 
hair is extraordinary, as his taste in waist- 
coats. A thick heavy mass of jet-black 
ringlets falls over his left cheek almost to 
his collarless stock, while on the right it is 
parted and put away with the smooth care- 
fulness of a girl's, and shines most unctu- 
ously with thy incomparable oil,Macassar. 
Disraeli was the only one at table who 
knew Beckford, and the style in which he 
gavea sketch of his habits and manners was 
worthy of himself. I might as well attemp 
to gather up the foam of the sea as to 
convey any idea of the extraordinary lan- 
guage in which he clothed his description. 
There were at least five words in every sen- 
tence that must have been very much aston- 
ished at the use they were put to, and yet 
no others could so well have expressed 
the idea. He talked like a race-horse 
approaching the winning-post, every muscle 
in action, and the utmost energy of ex- 
pression flung out in every burst. Victor 
Hugo and his extraordinary novels came 
next under discussion, and Disraeli, who 
was fired with his own eloquence, started off, 
apropos de bottes, with along story of im- 
palement he had seen in Upper Egypt. 
It was as good, and perhaps as authentic, as 
the deséription of the Chou-chou-tow in 
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“Vivian Grey. 
the account was equally horrible and 
amazing. Then followed the sufferers 
history, with a score of murders and bar- 
barities heaped together, like Martin’s 
‘Feast of Belshazzar’ with a mixture of 
horror and splendour that was unparalleled 
in my experience of improvisation. No 
mystic priest of the Corybantes could have 
worked himself up into a finer frenzy of 
language.” Unfortunately for Mr. Willis, 
Mr. Madden, the editor of the “ Literary 
Life and Correspondence of the Countess of 
Blessington,” was at the same party, and 
described it in an altogether different 
manner. Mr. Madden writcs :—“ My recol- 
Iection of the scene, to which I think Mr. 
Willis alludes, is of a very different kind, 
so far as rclates to the impression of horror 
supposed to be made by the truly extra- 
ordinary powcrs of description of Mr. 
Disracli.” He adds :—*I frequently met Mr. 
Disracli at Lady Blessington'’s abode in 
Scamore-place. It nceded no ghost from 
the grave or rapping spirit from the in- 
visible world even then to predicate the 
success of the young Disraeli in public 
life. Though in general society he was 
habitually silent and reserved, he was 
closcly observant, It required generally a 
subject of more than common interest to 
produce the fitting degree of enthusiasm to 
animate him and stimulate him into the 
exercise of his marvellous powers of con- 
versation. When duly exalted, however, his 
command of language was truly wonderful, 
his power of sarcasm unsurpassed; the 
readiness of his wit, the quickness of his 
perception, the grasp of mind that enabled 
him to seize on all the parts of any subject 
for discussion, persons only would venture 
to call in question who had never been in 
his company at the period I refer to. I 
have met with few men in the country with 
more unmistakable marks of genius than 
he If strong conviction, sound 
principles, steadfast opinions, and settled 
purposes in political action were always 
found associated with exalted intellectual 
qualities like those of Mr, Disraeli, there is 
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The, circumstantiality of | no man in this country who would be more 


formidable to his opponents or might be 
more serviceable to the State” And Mr. 
Madden’s anticipations were realised, 
though he did not live to see the climax 
of Disraeli’s triumph. 

It is creditable to Mr. Disraeli that when 
evil days came to the Countess, and she 
had to leave her fine house in town, and 
hide herself in Paris, Mr. Disraeli, who was 
absent from England, wrote to the Coun- 
tess :—“ We returned to town on the 16th, 
and a few days after I called at your 
house, but you were gone. It was 2 pang, 
for though absorbing duties of my own 
life have prevented me of late from passing 
as much time under that roof as it was 
once my happiness and my good fortune, 
through your kindness, to do, you are well 
assured that my heart never changed for 
one instant to its inmates, and that I in- 
variably entertained for them the same 
interest and affection. Had I been aware 
of your intention, I would have come to 
town earlier, and specially to have said 
* Adieu,’ mournful as that is, I thought I 
should never pay another visit to Paris, 
but now I have an object in doing so. AN 
the world here will miss you very much, 
and the charm with which you invested 
existence. But for your own happiness I am 
persuaded you have acted wisely. Every 
now and then, in this life, we require a great 
change—it wonderfully revives the sense of 
existence. I envy you. Pray, if possible, 
let me sometimes hear from you.” 

Such was the Disraeli of society and 
literature. It may be as well to correct a 
somewhat prevalent mistake relating to Mr. 
Disraeli’s early career. It has been assumed 
that he began life in a very humble posi- 
tion, and struggled with poverty until his 
abilities were recognised. This is by no 
means the case: the circumstances of the 
family were comfortable, and it is evident 
that from the first Disraeli enjoyed a good 
social position. His fathér, Isaac Disraeli, 
a man of quiet, inexpensive habits, had in- 
herited property, and made money by his 
books; and when his son returned from 
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Eastern travel—-and Eastern travel at that 
time was rather an expensive affair—had 
settled down at Bradenham, Buckingham~ 
shire, as a tenant of the manor-house, 
which had many historical associations. 
Bradenham House is about four miles 
from High Wycombe, on the road to 
Princes Risborough. Tbe mansion is large, 
with gardens of great beauty, and not 
adapted for occupation by a man of 
very limited means. In the early part of 
the thirteenth century Bradenham Manor 
had belonged to the Earls of Warwick. At 
a later period, when Lord Windsor resided 
there, it had under its roof no less dis- 
tinguished a personage than Queen Eliza- 
beth, and in the antique little church, in a 
vault under the patron's chancel, is the 
heart of a Lord Windsor, who died at Spa, 
one of his last wishes being, that while his 
body was laid at Liege, his heart should 
rest at home. Undoubtedly it was this 
connection with Bradenham that led to 
Mr. Disraeli's fruiticss candidature for High 
Wycombe. High Wycombe rejecting him, 
Mr. Disraeli seems next to have laid siege 
to Marylebone; and then again we find 
the disappointed politician once more re- 
sorting to literature, and the result was 
the wondrous tale of “ Alroy.” 

The wondrous tale of “Alroy, the Prince 
of the Captivity,” is, as indicated, Jewish. 
‘The tribute to be paid by the Jews to the 
Turks was opposed by Alroy, and an insult 
to his sister by a Turkish grandee brings 
his discontent to a climax. He kills the 
aggressor, and flics to the desert. His 
horse dies, but he proceeds and crosses a 
ravine by means of a chain provided with 
atalisman. He there finds his old tutor, a 
magician, and is warned to discover the 
sceptre of Solomon and govern Israel. 
After many adventures, he reaches Jeru- 
salem, and penetrating into the tombs of the 
kings, the conversations of the geni# loci 
give him theclue to the sceptre, which he 
recovers. He then joins the robbers, and 
vanquishes the ruler of Ramadan, whence 
he had originally fled by means of the 
sceptre of Solomon. Then he triumphs 
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OF THE CAPTIVITY.” mat 
ever Persia, and secures Damascus. He 
marries the Sultan’s daughter, and subsides 
into luxury and indolence. It is then his 
real troubles begin. The Jews even revolt 
at last, and he comes to an untimely end. 
A similarly high-flown production, which 
appeared at the same time, was the “ Risk 
of Iskander.” 

In “ Alroy,” that which strikes a stranger 
as improbable are but the results of the 
author's Taldmudic studies, “In this 
work,” writes a critic, “he has laid hold of 
and skilfully employed the pre-existing 
supernatural machinery, ‘Alroy’ is to 
the ‘Talmud’ what ‘Paradise Lost’ is to 
* Demonology,’ a living embodiment of 
what was known, or what was supposed to 
be known, in a Jess interesting form before 
the work was written.” 

In 1834, appeared the “ Revolutionary 
Epoch,” a poem the idea of which he telis 
us flashed across his mind like the light- 
ning that there was playing over Ida, as he 
stood upon the plains of Troy. It was 
intended, he tells us, to represent in heroic 
verse the spirit of my time. “Standing 
upon Asia and gazing upon Europe, with 
the broad Hellespont alone between us, and 
the shadow of night descending upon the 
mighty continents appeared to me as it 
were the Rival Principles of Government 
that at present contended for the mastery 
of the world. What! I exclaimed, is the 
Revolution in France a less important 
event than the siege of Troy ?—Napoleon 
a less interesting character than Achilles? 
For me remains the Revolutionary 
Epoch.” Alas! the ambitious attempt was a 
failure. No. 2 of the “ Revolutionary 
Epoch” never appeared—the world had 
had quite cnough of No. 1; and again 
we find Mr. Disraeli attempting a political 
career. 

On the 6th of December, 1834, Mr. 
Charles F. Greville, the far-famed clerk of 
the Council, writes in his journal :—“ The 
Chancellor (Lord Lyndhurst) called on me 

yy about getting young Disraeli 

into Parliament, through the means of Lord 

George, Bentinck, for Lynn. I told him 
M 
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George wanted a good man to assist in 
turning out William Lénnox, and he sug- 
gested the above-named gentleman, whom 
he called a friend of Chandos. His poli- 
tical principles must, however, be in abey- 
ance, for he said that Durham was doing 
all he could to get him the offer of a seat, 
and so forth ; if, therefore, he is undecided 
and wavering between Chandos and Dur- 
ham, he must be a mighty impartial per- 
sonage., I don’t think such a man will do, 
though, justnow,suchas Lyndhurst would be 
connected with.” On the following day is 
another entry :—" George Bentinck sent to 
Sturges Bourne to know if he would come in 
for Lynn, but he declined ; Disraeli he won't 
hearof.” This is rather amusing when we 
remember that not many years after Lord 
George Bentinck’s most faithful political 
friend and henchman, the most expert 
warrior who fought under the banner of 
Protection, and the most trenchant and 
dreaded assailant of Sir Robert Peel, was 
that young Disracli who was destined to 
succeed Lord George as the leader of the 
Tory party in the Lower House, to write 
his biography, and to die an Earl and a 
‘Sory dictator, such as was undreamed of 
till his time ; yet it was but natural that a 
dull, stupid sportsman like Lord George Ben- 
tinck, only remarkable for the narrowness 
of his opinions, and the tenacity with which 
he clung to them, should have been not a 
little afraid of the talent of young Disraeli, 
whose political antecedents were calculated 
to excite suspicion. At that time Mr. 
Disracli seems to have had few or no party 
predilections. It is reported that the beauti- 
ful Mrs. Norton introduced him to Lord 
Melbourne with the view to get his Lord- 
ship's aid on behalf of the young and 
rising novelist. Asked by the amiable and 
accomplished Melbourne what he intended 
to do when he got into Parliament, “To be 
Premier,” was the audacious reply. The 
fact seems to be that so long as Mr. Disraeli 
could get returned, he appears little to have 
cared what were his nominal politics, or 
under which party in the State he was 
ranged. Like his father, to the last Disraeli 
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cared little for purely English politics. In 
spite of all his fame and success, he was to 
the last a stranger as it were in a strange 
land, using our party politics and pre- 
judices for purposes of his own, but not 
dominated by them. Hence that educating 
his party which characterised all his political 
career. 

In 1834, Mr. Disraeli thought the time 
had come to favour the world with his 
political views. Accordingly, at the end 
of that year, he made a long speech at the 
Town Hall, High Wycombe, which was 
afterwards published, with the title of “ The 
Crisis Examined,” in which he described 
Lord John Russell as one who, on the 
same principle that bad wine produces 
good vinegar, had, somehow, turned from 
a tenth-rate author into a first-rate poli- 
tician ; and Lord Palmerston as “ the child 
of corruption,” born in Downing-strect, a 
second-rate official for twenty years, under 
a succession of Tory Governments, but a 
Secretary of State under the Whigs. The 
political programme unfolded in the speech 
was, to say the least, startling. “A states- 
man,” he said, “is the creature of his age; 
the child of circumstances, the creation of 
his times. A statesman is essentially a 
practical character, and when he is called 
upon to take office, he is not to inquire 
what his opinions might or might not have 
been on this or that subject ; he is only to 
ascertain the necdful, and the beneficent, 
and the most feasible manner in which 
affairs are to be carried on. The fact is, 
the conduct and opinions of public men, at 
different periods of their history, must not 
be too curiously contrasted in a free and 
aspiring country. The people have their 
passions, and it is ever the duty of public 
men occasionally to adopt sentiments with 
which they do not sympathise, because the 
people must have leaders. Thus the 
opinions and prejudices of the community 
must necessarily influence a rising states- 
man. I say nothing of the weight which 
great establishments and corporations, and 
the necessity of ‘their support and patron- 
age, must also possess with an ambitious 
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politician, All this, however, produces 
alternate benefit, and the influences tend 
to form that eminently practical character 
for which our countrymen are celebrated. 
I laugh, therefore, at the objections against 
a man that, at a former period of his 
career, he advocated a policy different to 
his present one; ali I seek to ascertain is 
whether his present policy be just, neces- 
sary, and expedient ; whether he is at the 
present moment prepared to serve his 
country according to its present neces- 
sities” In this speech he compared the 
Premier, the late Lord Melbourne, to 
Ducrow, the equestrian, His lordship is 
supposed to announce that he would ride 
on six horses—but he finds that one after 
the other is attacked with the staggers, and 
he is compelled to substitute six donkeys. 
Puffing, panting, and perspiring, he pats 
one sullen brute, he whacks another, and 
curses a fourth, while one brays to the 
audience, and another rolls in the sawdust. 
Behold the late Prime Minister and the 
Reform Ministry ! 

In 1835, when Lord Melbourne had 
formed his second administration, and had 
made Mr. Labouchere Master of the Mint, 
there was a vacancy in the representation of 
Taunton, where Mr. Disraeli offered himself 
on the Tory side. On that occasion he had 
to face some close questioning from the 
electors, who lonked askance at him as a 
Radical from Marylebone. To that he 
replied, if there was anything on which he 
prided himself, it was his consistency. 
“Did not you write a novel?” asked one of 
the constituency, who seemed to regard the 
production of a work of imagination as a 
very terrible matter. “Did not you write 
a novel?” “I hope,” replied the candi- 
date,“ there is no disgrace in having written 
that which has been read by hundreds and 
thousands of my llow-countrymen, and 
which has been translated into every 
European language. I trust that one who 
is an author, by the gift of nature, may be 
as good a man as one who is Master of the 
Mint by the gift of Lord Melbourne.” But 
the great feature of the election speech 
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was the celebrated attack on O'Connell. 
“I look,” said Mr. Disraeli, “upon the 
Whigs as a weak and ambitions party, 
who can only obtain power by linking 
themselves to a traitor.” The language of 
O'Connell was as disgraceful as was to be 
expected. “He calls me a traitor!” ex- 
claimed the Irish agitator. “My answer 
to that is,he is a liar. He isa liarin action 
and words! His life is a living lie! He is 
a disgrace to his species! What state of 
society must that be which could tolerate 
such a creature having the audacity to 
come forward with one set of prin- 
ciples at one time, and obtain political 
assistance by reason of those principles, 
and at another time profess diametrically 
the reverse? He is the most degraded of 
his species and kind, and England is de- 
graded in tolerating or having upon the 
face of her society a miscreant of his 
abominably foul and atrocious nature. It 
will not be supposed, when I speak of Mr. 
Disracli as the descendant of a Jew, that I 
mean to taunt him on that account, The 
Jews were once the chosen people. There 
were miscreants among them, however, also, 
and it must certainly be from one of these 
that Disracli descended. He possesses 
just the qualities of the impenitent thief, 
whose name I verily believe must have 
been Disraeli. For aught I know, the pre- 
sent Disraeli is descended from him, and 
with the impression that he is, I now for- 
give the heir-at-law of the blasphemous 
thief who died on the cross.” The taunt 
went home. Disraeliwas proud of his Jewish 
descent: of the sanctity and talents and 
high destiny of his race. He wrote a long 
letter to his assailant, beginning :—“ Mr. 
O'Connell,—Although you have placed 
yourself out of the pale of civilisation, still 
I am one who will not be insulted even by 
a Yaboo without chastising it.” The letter 
ended with the words, “I expect to bea 
representative of the pcople before the 
repeal of the Union. We shall meet at 
Philippi, and rest assured that, confident in 
a good cause, and in some energies which 
have act been altogether unimproved, I 
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will serve the first opportunity of inflicting 
upon you a castigation which will make 
you at the same time remember and re- 
pent the insults that you have lavished 
upon Benjamin Disraeli.” Still more, as 
duelling had not gone out of fashion, Mr. 
Disraeli is understood to have challenged 
O'Connell to a duel. The latter having 
killed his man, had vowed that he would 
never again give or accept a challenge, and 
Mr. Disraeli therefore called upon the 
Liberator’s son, Mr. Morgan O'Connell, to 
undertake the vicariousduty of yielding satis- 
faction for the insults his father had lavished ; 
and the responsibility being declined, 
Mr. Disracli forwarded a second letter, in 
which he said :—" I shall take every oppor- 
tunity of holding your father’s name up to 
public contempt, and I fervently pray that 
you or some one of his blood may attempt 
to avenge the inextinguishable hatred with 
which I shall pursue his existence.” In 
the meantime, let us add, the Taunton 
election terminated, Icaving Mr. Disracli 
once more out in the cold. 

Let us return to Mr, Disraeli’s publica- 
tions. In 1835 there appeared a political 
treatise, “ Vindication of the English Con- 
stitution,” a letter to a lcarned and noble 
lord (Lord Lyndhurst), by Disraeli the 
younger. The book was intended to show 
that the Whigs had succeeded in the reign 
of George the First in reducing the English 
monarch to the condition of a Vcnetian 
doge; that the Tory party really repre- 
sented the condition of the English nation, 
and that Lord Bolingbroke was one of the 
greatest political philosophers the world 
had ever seen. The Glode was at that time 
the organ of the Whigs, and Mr. Disraeli 
commenced 1 quarrel with it, which ended 
in his writing in the 7Zi#es—on the model 
of the letters of Junius—some letters which 
appeared under the signature of Runny- 
mede. The Ictters were not remarkable 
for good taste; they were full of fulsome 
compliment to Sir Robert Peel, and of 
abuse of Lord John Russell, Lord Palmer- 
ston, Lord William Bentinck, and other 
leading Whigs. In a little while we find 
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two more novels issued by Mr. Disraeli: 
one known as “ Venetia,” a love story ; the 
other “ Henrietta Tempi The latter at 
once took with the public. Its love-letters 
are admirable. The situation is a little 
mixed. Henrietta Temple is the daughter 
of a retired diplomatist, and the hero of the 
story falls in love with her, though engaged 
to another. When she finds this out she 
becomes engaged to Lord Montfort, who, 
however, gives her up to her true lover, 
while Lord Montfort marries the discarded 
Jfiancte, The portrait it contains of D'Orsay, 
under the character of Count Michael, is ex- 
cellent. In “Venetia” Disraeli is supposed 
to have attempted to hit off the characters 
of Lord Byron and Shelley. The critics, 
however, made merry when they discovered 
that Disraeli had lifted a considerable 
portion of Macaulay’s essay on “Moore's 
Life of Byron,” which appeared in the 
Edinburgh Review in 1831. “ Venetia” is 
an unequal work. The first portion, in 
which the heroine's affection for an absent 
father is well worked out, is the best. 
Lord Caducis (Byron) is also well done, 
and the various phases of his character are 
excellently brought out. ‘The novel at the 
time of its appearance met with some 
opposition : for to describe the lives of: the 
Poets, scemed to some critics unwarrant- 
able, and to make a story out of events so 
recent and so melancholy, was,in the opinion 
of many people, an offence against good 
taste. It may be observed, however, that 
Shelley was drowned fifteen years before 
the appearance of the novel, and Byron had 
been dead thirteen years,so their deaths 
were not very recent occurrences. Inferior 
to“ Henrietta Temple,” “ Venetia,” however, 
met with many admirers. 

However, the time came when Mr. 
Disracli was to obtain the object of his 
hopes, and to become an M.P. ‘When 
William the Fourth died, in July, 1837, a 
general election was the result. Mr. Disraeli 
contested Maidstone, and succeeded in 
beating Cplonel Thompson, the Liberal 
candidate. His colleague was Mr. William 
Lewes, of Hughenden Manor, whose widow 
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he ultimately married. It must have been 
a proud moment for him when he learned 
the state of the poll that day. He had at 
length wandered out of the wilderness, and 
reached the promised land. 

During the whole of these long years of 
party strife, there is little, writes an ad- 
mirer of Mr. Disraeli, in his conduct that 
requires either apology or defence. That 
he treated his political opponents no better 
than they deserved is perfectly true. He 
thus explains his conduct as a reforming 
‘Tory, and we give it in his own words :—“I 
was absent from England during the dis- 
cussion on the Reform Bill. The Bill was 
virtually, though not formally, passed when 
I returned to my country in the spring of 
1832. Far from that scene of discord and 
dissension, unconnected with its parties, 
and untouched by its passions, viewing as 
a whole what all had witnessed only in the 
fiery passage of its intense and alarming 
details, events have proved—with all humil- 
ity be it spoken—that the opinion I formed 
of that measure on my arrival was more 
correct than the one commonly adopted. I 
found the nation in terror of a rampant 
democracy. I saw only an impending 
oligarchy ; I found the House of Commons 
packed, and the independence of the 
House of Lords announced as terminated ; 
I recognised a repetition of the same oligar- 
chical coup a@ tat, from which we had 
escaped by a miracle little more than a 
century before. Therefore I determined to 
the utmost of my power to oppose the 
Whigs. Why, then, it may be asked, did I 
not join the Tories? Because I found the 
Tories in a state of ignorant stupefaction. 
‘The Whigs had assured them that they 
were annihilated, and they believed them. 
‘They had not a single definite or intelli- 
gible idea as to their position or duties, or 
the character of their party. They were 
haunted with a nervous apprehension of 
that great bugbear—the people—that be- 
wildering title under which a miserable 
minority contrives to coerce and plunder a 
nation. They were ignorant that the mil- 
lions of that nation required to be guided 
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and encouraged, and that they were that 
nation's natural lesters, bound to marshal 
and enlighten them. The Tories trembled 
at a coming anarchy ; what they bad to 
apprehend was a rigid tyranny. They 
fancied themselves on the eve of a reign of 
terror, when they were about to sink under 
the sovereignty of a Council of Ten. Even 
that illustrious man, who, after conquering 
the Peninsula, ought to deem nothing im- 
possible, announced that the King’s Govern- 
ment could not be carried on. The Tories 
in 1832 were avowedly no longer a practical 
party ; they had no system and no object; 
they were passive and forlorn. They took 
their seats in the House of Commons after 
the Reform Act, as the Senate in the forum 
when the city was entered by the Gauls, 
only to die.” At that time, and for long 
after, Disraeli, as was to be expected, found 
little favour with the Tories. Thus did 
their leading journal, the Standard, speak 
of him in 1844 :—“ He first saw the light 
in Houndsditch, obtained his education in 
an obscure attorney’s office, and sceks to 
win a wretched livclihood by writing dis- 
creditable novels. But enough of this per- 
son. We hope that last night’s exhibition 
finished him.” 

Perhaps, as an orator and Parliamentary 
leader, the following sketch of Disraeli, 
written by the author of this work, and 
published as far back as 1869, in “ British 
Senators ; or, Political Sketches, Past and 
Present,” may not be inappropriate :— 

“Towards the close of the year 1837 a 
young man of somewhat singular appear- 
ance and gesticulation, ‘broke down in his 
maiden speech in the House of Commons. 
Great things had been expected from him, 
In most circles he had contrived to get 
talked about, in some to be admired. 
Years before, with all the confidence of 
genius and youth, he had told the Irish 
O'Connell that he would meet him at 
Philippi, and the hour of that meeting had 
at length arrived. Already the young @é- 
butan. bad become remarkable for the 
facility with which he had learned to re- 
Peat the most contrary doctrines, and to 
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champion interests and prejudices seem- 
ingly the most opposed. Marylebone had 
heard his declaration that unless the ballot 
and triennial parliaments were conceded, he 
could not conceive how the Legislature 
could ever be in harmony with the people. 
At High Wycombe he had told the electors 
that in all financial charges the agricultural 
interest ought especially to be considered ; 
and at Taunton he who had appeared at 
Marylebone as the friend of Joseph Hume 
became the representative of the Duke of 
Buckingham and the Carlton Club. At 
Maidstone, by the defeat of a Liberal almost 
as incomprehensible as himself, he at length 
succeeded in gaining a seat in St. Stephen's. 
With pride he took his stand in the pre- 
sence of the Whig dignitaries of whom he 
had spoken evil, and of the puzzled country 
gentlemen who could not understand how 
their Toryism was more democratic than 
the politics of the Whigs, who were wont to 
drink to civil and religious liberty all over 
the world, and to toast the people as 
the only source of political power. Not 
merely also in the troubled walk of politics, 
or as the paradoxical commentator on the 
English constitution, or as in Runnymede 
the most keen dissector of the Whig 
Cabinet, was the aspirant for Parliamentary 
laurels known to fame. In the world of 
fashion and of literature he had already 
become notorious for the piquancy and 
satire of his novels. The speaker also was 
a dandy—there were dandies in 1837—and 
therefore was to be regarded with curiosity, 
The Conservatives mustered in considér- 
able numbers to back their new man, On 
the Whig benches there was awe and ex- 
pectation, Sir Robert Peelcheered the youth- 
ful orator with most stentorian tones. Alas! 
invain was the cheer; the dé5G¢ was a failure. 
‘The exaggerated attitude and diction of 
the speaker excited universal ridicule. At 
length, losing his temper, and pausing in the 
midst of his harangue, Disraeli (for it is of 
him we write), at the top of his voice, 
exclaimed, as he resumed his seat, baffled, 
beaten, derided, but not despairing, 
‘Though I sit down now, the time will 
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come when you will hear me.’ It is not 
always such predictions are realised. In 
this case it was, however, no empty boast, 
‘The man thus ridiculed and coughed at, 
thus rejected and despised, was he who 
lived to hurl at Sir Robert Peel the greatest 
philippics known in modem Parliamentary 
annals, and who, by his mere strength of 
brain, lifted himself up to be the leader of 
the renowned historic party which had 
been illustrated by the splendid eloquence 
of a Bolingbroke, and the administrative 
skill of a Pitt. . 

“ Seated on the Opposition benches, half- 
way down, with some small-brained son of 
a duke by his side, night after night may 
be seen the leader of her Majesty's Oppo- 
sition. Generally his eyes are cast down, 
his hands are crossed in front, and he has 
all the appearance of a statue. Cold, pas- 
sionless, he seems of an alien race, a stranger 
to the hopes and fears and interests of a 
British House of Commons. You wonder 
how he got there, and how the Tyrrels, 
and Spooners, and Newdegates, and other 
rosy-cheeked country gentlemen, could have 
borne banners under such as he. However 
fierce the debate or heated the House, or 
pressing the crisis, there sits Disraeli, occa~ 
sionally looking at his hands or the clock, 
otherwise silent, unmoved, and still, Yet 
an Indian scout could not keep a more 
vigilant watch, and immediately an oppor- 
tunity occurs, he is on his legs, boiling with 
real or affected indignation. I say real or 
affected, because Disraeli has so much of 
the artist about him, that you never know 
whether he is in earnest or not. 

“ As an illustration, let me refer to the 
debate which ensued on Lord John Russell's 
diplomatic failure at the conference in 
Vienna. It was amusing to see how at 
such times, with an elaborate deference all 
the better for its transparent hollowness, 
Disraeli would turn to Lord John, and 
leaning confidently against ‘the table, 
pour out against the miserable little man, 
now looking very angry, all the invective 

{‘which his folly justified and required, Such 
@ situation can only be shadowed forth by 
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simile. Lord John seemed as you can 
imagine the traveller in the desert over- 
taken, and whirled along by the fierce 
simoom, or as the hapless voyager caught 
in his frail bark in the Mediterranean in a 
white squall, and entombed forever beneath 
its unpitying waves; or, if you are not a 
traveller, and have ever seen him in such a 
plight as some poor Cockney, with his 
Easter Monday garments on in a heavy 
storm of rain and hail on Primrose Hill 
or Hampstead Heath. Disraeli used no 
sugared phrases, no mincing terms, no 
artifice to veil his contempt ; and the noble 
scion of the House of Bedford was com- 
pelied for a couple of hours to sit through 
a bill, such as only a Danté could describe, 
or a Fuseli or a Martin paint. You thought 
of the Indian dancing on the dead body of 
his prostrate foe; of yourself at a respect- 
able dinner party in tight boots and with 
aching corns, seated between two strong- 
minded females, with a purple-faced London 
alderman opposite ; of the boa constrictor 
drinking the last drop of his victim’s blood, 
and crushing his last bone ; of the sufferers 
of Greek tragedy, with its stern, unrelenting 
fate, and you were not sorry when it was 
all over, and the mauled and mangled foe 
released. 

“ For savage sarcasm, Disraeli stands un- 
rivalled. His self-possession, his intel- 
lectual versatility, his clear and cold voice, 
his plucky appearance, all aid him in a 
wonderful manner. In his own peculiar 
line it is dangerous to cope with him, 
Roebuck on one occasion did so, and 
signally failed. Somehow or other one does 
not speak of Disraeli as an orator like Burke 
or Mackintosh, uttering sentences that 
will form the wisdom of after ages, or even 
as a rhetorician as Macaulay and Sheil 
We do not read that he was eloquent, 
argumentative, pathetic, or patriotic. You 
speak of him as you would of Tom Sayers. 
His admirers tell you that he was ‘in 
condition,’ that ‘he showed fight, that he 
was ‘plucky as usual,’ that he ‘hit right 
and left,’ that he was ‘up to the mark,’ 
and there is a singular isolation and singu- 
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larity in his parliamentary conduct. Though 
the leader of a party, he is not its slave; 
and on occasions he fails even to do the 
proper thing. Thus, at the close of the 
‘Crimean War, on the vote of the address on 
peace—an opportunity which only comes 
once in a generation—when, according to 
conventional rules, Disraeli should have 
made a grand oration, he was actually 
dumb, and jumped up immediately, and 
left the House after Palmerston’s two hours’ 
speech, as if he were one of the somnolent 
members who ingloriously sleep on back 
benches during the very hottest of a 
parliamentary debate. Historians tell us 
how Prince Rupert was more than a match 
for the old-fashioned commander of the 
Commonwealth. From his lair at Kin- 
sale, from his lair in the Scilly Isles, 
from his lair in Jersey, he would pounce 
upon his enemy, and was irresistible 
till a new system was inaugurated, and 
Blake, a man of greater genius and 
daring, raised the red cross of the Com- 
monwealth, Lord Derby has been called 
the ‘Rupert of debate,’ but the term 
is more applicable to Disraeli, When 
you expect him to speak, he has nothing 
to say; when you do not expect him, he is 
on his legs; when you think he will go on 
for another hour, he sits down as rapidly 
and unexpectedly as he gets up. He de- 
lights in surprises, and you cannot tell which 
is. the studied effort and which the 
impromptu retort. Herein, especially, is 
manifest his superiority over conventional 
speakers, a superiority especially manifest 
when he came to be the leader, not merely 
of a party, but England’s Premier. 

“In his own peculiar style of personal 
attack, Disraeli has the field entirely to 
himself, and no wonder is it that personality 
is his favourite weapon, and the one the best 
appreciated by the gay lordlings behind 
him, who cheer infinitely better than speak. 
At the same time it must be admitted that 
Toryism is always more ungentlemanly 
and personal than that sublimely intel- 
lectual abortion, the pure old Whig. The 
only pérsonal paper attempted (it must be 
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remembered this was, written in 1868), 
in our day was the Press, and that soon 
gave up personalities, The Satirist was a 
Conservative paper, and so was the Joke 
Bull ; so was Blackwood, when it charged 
Hazlitt with having pimples on his face ; 80 
was the Anti-Jacobin, when it called Charles 
James Fox 


* The Catiline of modern times.’ 


“If we go back to the days of Swift and 
LEstrange and Mrs. Manley, we shall find 
the same characteristic of the High Church 
and Tory party. Dr. Arnold, in his letters, 
somewhere makes a similar remark. 

“It is wonderful the power of oratory. 
The speaker from the platform or the 
pulpit is the only worker who gets his 
reward at once. You may invent what 
shall enrich a nation, and die a beggar; 
you may write, but your hair will be grey 
before the world is familiar with your 
name; you may be a poet, and fame may 
not own your genius till the turf on your 
grave is green—but possess the magic 
power with the living voice to reach the 
Jiving heart of multitudes, and immediately 
you arca king amongst men. Not merely 
amongst a rude, untutored peasantry, or 
inflammable youth, or a middle-class public 
particularly prone to clap-trap; or an 
Excter Hall audience, rather feminine 
than select ; but amongst educated gentle- 
men and polished scholars—amongst men 
who have long mastered emotion, and to 
whom most oratory is as sounding brass or 
as a tinkling cymbal. On a grand field- 
night you fecl this as you see Disrae 
perfectly aware that victory is beyond his 
grasp, standing on the floor of the House— 
his eye flashing defiance—his lip curled 
with sarcaem—his arm pointed to the 
wbject of attack, and his voice aernately 
expressing indignation and contempt. As 
T have already hinted, as an orator, Disracli 
stands by himsclf. It is not English, that 
elaborately-dressed form—that pale Hebrew 
face shaded with curling hair, once thick’; 
and luxuriant ; that style so melodramatic, 
yet so effective ; that power of individuality 
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which makes you hate the object of his 
hate ; that passion which you scarce know 
whether to call malignant or sublime. 
‘When he rises, it is needless for the Speaker 
to announce his name. A glance at the 
orator, with his glistening vest, tells you 
that the great advocate of the pure Semitic 
race is on his legs You have seen 
that face in Pusch. You have imagined 
Coningsby just as attentively listened to, 
or Vivian Grey looking just as cool. 
It is not easy to play a losing game. 
To speak from the Treasury benches 
with a whipper-in to make a House, and 
secure you a cordial welcome; to feel that 
a triumphant speech will be followed by a 
triumphant vote, are privileges granted but 
to few—to Disraeli rarely indeed. So far 
as the Opposition are concerned, the debate 
generally languishes till the Speaker 
announces the name of the member for 
Buckinghamshire, Immediately you lean 
forward. In his face there is a dazzling, 
saucy look, which at once excites your 
interest. You see that, if not a great man, 
he is an intensely clever one, and though 
on reflection you sec more display than 
reality in his performance, and are not sure 
that he is in earnest, or means what he 
say's, or that he is sustained and prompted 
and possessed by any great principle, 
you feel that as an orator he has few rivals. 
When he soars, as he occasionally does, you 
tremble lest he should break down, but 
Disraeli never attempts more than he can 
achieve ; and when nearest to bathos he 
saves himself by a happy flight But even 
in hia highest efforts he aims at adoggedly 
cool and unconcerned appearance, and will 
stop to suck an orange, as he actually did 
during his great Budget speech, or actually 
to cut his nails, It is true, there are times 
when he looks more emotional, On that 
memorable December morning when he 
was ousted from his Chancellorship, when 
his party were ingloriously driven from 
the Eden in which they had hoped long 
“To Five and lie reclined 

On the hills ke gods together, careless of all 

mankind '— 
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back into the bleak and desert world, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer came out of the 
House at half-past five AM., gay and fresh 
as if the majority had been with him, not 
against him. There was an unwonted 
buoyancy in his walk, and a sparkle in his 
eye; but the excitement of the contest was 
hardly over, the swell of the storm was 
there still, still rang in his ears the thunders 
of applause which greeted his daring retorts 
and audacious personalities. Even when, 
as he occasionally does, he leads his party 
into a cu/ de sac, and listens to their mur- 
murs and hears their threats, you cannot 
perceive a feeling of regret or disappoint- 
ment in his impassive face, No stone could 
display more indifference. 

“But Disraeli, I am told, has no principles. 
In the House of Commons men deal not 
with principles, but with facts. The best 
statesman in modern times is he who is 
least hampered with principles, and is free 
to follow the leading of public opinion ; and 
yet it is not difficult to perccive a 
certain amount of consistency, in Mr. 
Disraeli’s political opinions, whether you 
study his novels or his speeches. It 
may be a grave fault—granted for the 
sake of argument—that the charge is true; 
but if other statesmen are equally remiss, 
why is Mr. Disraeli alone to be singled out 
for censure? Was Lord Palmerston so 
consistent that the British public are to 
fire with indignation at the licentiousness 
of Disraeli’s political career? Lord John 
Russell’s earlier speeches were against 
reform. The great Whig idol entered the 
House of Commons under Tory auspices. 
We have built up statues in every corner 
ofthe land to Sir Robert Peel, yet what prin- 
ciple did that eminent statesman start with 
which he did not abdicate in the course of his 
eventful Parliamentary existence? Genius 
has a creed of its own—forms of expression 
of its own; and if it condescends to party 
shibboleths it gives them a wider bearing. 
If this be true everywhere, especially is this 
true in practical politics, where at ali times 

*¢ Black's not so very black, nor white so very 
white.’ 
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And where in these times the difference 
between the occupants of the Treasury 
Benches and those of the Opposition are 
so few. There is a wide difference between 
a Hobbes and a Milton ; between a Filmer 
and a Locke; betwecn a Blackstone and a 
Bentham; between the stump orator of the 
Temple Forum declaiming on the rights of 
man, and the leader of the House of Com- 
mons dealing with a thousand discordant 
interests: the growth of conflicting pas- 
sions and principles and interests and 
prejudices of a thousand years; but be- 
tween the Whig and Tory aristocracy— 
between, for instance, Lord Derby and 
Lord Palmerston—the line of separation 
‘was so obscure, the wonder was that a 
respectable line could be held up to the 
public at all. Mr. Stafford jobbed at the 
Admiralty, but were Mr. Gladstone’s nomi- 
nees immaculate? Disraeli believes that 
he and his party are as honest as their 
opponents. The Whigs and Peelites are 
astonished, and one of the dullest of them, 
in a feeble octavo, containing 700 pages, 
enters his protest, and begs to recall our 
attention to the principles of English 
morality which have done even more than 
the industrious energy and practical genius 
of the people in making England what she is. 
England,he tells us, has been a standing pro- 
test against political athcism. The Whig 
aristocracy, who have always been narrow 
in their principles, and narrow in their 
application of them-—who snubbed Burke, 
ignored Sheridan,only accepted Mackintosh 
when he gave up the doctrines of the Vin- 
dice Gallica, and who would have made 
Canning a whipper-in, who deluded the 
nation with a Reform Bill, which was to 
have prolonged their political existence ix 
secula seculorum, and did not even carry 
free trade—are quite as open to the charge 
of political atheism as Mr. Disraeli. Position 
has a great deal to do with politics. The 
Whigs found this out when they carried the 
celebrated Appropriation clause. if Lord 
Palmerston had been in office, he never 
would have defeated Lord John, and caused 
the latter to resign on a question of general 
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or local militia. Out of office no man has 
deciaimed so energetically against the 
income tax as Mr. Gladstone. In office 
Mr. Horsman was a Whig. With the 
sweets of office dangling before them, as we 
get jackasses to move on by flourishing a 
bit of hay, what lofty patriots do, middle- 
aged barristers become. On one side of the 
Speaker's chair there are men specially 
bound to find fault with what is professed 
on the other. Of course, they do this un- 
sparingly, and con amore because they 
know that if the tables were turned, their 
own acts would be subject to a similar 
unsparing criticism. The country reaps 
the benefit of this, for the progress thus 
consummated is slow—slow as public 
opinion, Amongst us 
“Freedom broadens slowly down, 
From precedent to precedent.’ 


But to argue—on the one side of the 
Speaker's chair are the sheep, and the other 
the goats ; on one side the knaves, and the 
other the honest men ; that, for instance, a 
barrister speaking on the Whig side is a 
patriot of the first water; and a barrister 
speaking on the Opposition side, a dishonest 
partisan; to believe, for instance, that a 
manufacturer, with hands red with the 
blood of factory children (see the evidence 
submitted to the House when Mr. Crook 
gained his victory) is an enlightened phi- 
lanthropist ; and that a ccuntry gentleman, 
with his horror of democracy and change, 
is a selfish ignoramus—betrays a verdancy 
rare in well-informed circles, It is not 
because Mr. Disraeli sits on the side of the 
House that is unpopular, and must be un- 
popular, that he is to be censured. In 
office he was civil, and eminently disin- 
terested, and that is more than can be said 
of every leader. Partisan hacks may cast 
no stone at him. A more august tribunal 
there may be even than that of the House 
of Commons. Fora man not born to rank, 
to beon an equality with men of rank, and 
come to be their leader, is a triumph ; but 
there are grander triumphs still; if Mr. 
Disraeli has missed them, few there are 
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that have found them, and those few rarely 
have a chance of catching Mr. Speaker's 
eye.” 


It is out of our power to foliow in detail 
Mr. Disraeli’s political career. It was a 
Jong step from the failure of the débéz to 
the House of Lords and the Premiership of 
England, yet Mr. Disraeli slowly and 
patiently travelled it all, always confident 
in himself, never out of temper, never in 
despair. Politics, however, did not inter 
fere with Mr. Disraeli’s literary efforts. In 
the autumn of 1839 he published a tragedy, 
“Count Alarcos," founded on an old 
Spanish ballad. “ Years have flown away,” 
he writes in the preface, “since rambling 
in the sierras of Andalusia, beneath the 
clear light ofa Spanish moon, and freshened 
by the sea-breezes that had wandered up a 
river from the coast, I first listened to the 
chant.of that terrible tale. It seemed to 
me rife with all the materials of a tragic 
drama, and I planned, as I rode along, the 
scenes and characters of which it appeared 
susceptible.” The tragedy was founded 
upon a ballad, translated by Dr. Bowring. 
It is an awful tale of jealousy and love and 
murder, and when a few years since the 
tragedy was placed on the stage of the 
Crystal Palace, it was a decided failure, 
A little while after we hear of the Young 
England party. Prominent among them 
were Lord John Manners, Mr. Smythe, and 
Lord Winchelsea, and the adherence of 
Mr, Disraeli to their ranks was eagerly 
welcomed, ‘Young England was gentle- 
manly and cleanly, its leaders were of the 
patrician order, and it looked to the middle 
ages for patterns of conduct. Its chiefs 
wore white waistcoats, and gave red cloaks 
and cold meat to old women. Its great 
poet, Lord John Manners, sang— 

«Let wealth and commerce, laws and learning die, 
But give us back our old nobility.”” 

In 1844 the result of Mr. Disraeli’s 
alliance with Young Englandism appeared 
in the publication of “Coningsby.” One 
vf the principal characters is a Jew named 
Sidonia, and some critics have declared 
that this important personage is Disraeli 
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himself. Most of the characters were 
drawn from life ; the notorious Marquis of 
Hertford is set forth as Lord Monmouth, 
Croker appearsas Mr. Rigby. The Duke of 
Rutland was the Duke of Beaumanoir. 
‘Young Harry Coningsby is the protégé of 
Lord Monmouth, and his grandson. Heis 
trained at Eton and Oxford, and turns out 
well. -During the long vacation he visits 
at all the great houses, and falls in love 
with Miss Millbank, whose father and 
Lord Monmouth are sworn foes. Conse- 
quently he is cut off with a paltry ten 
thousand pounds, and the immense estate 
is bequeathed to a lady, who being deeply 
in love with Coningsby, conveniently dies 
and leaves him al! her money. The book 
had an enormous sale, and achieved im- 
mense popularity. Thackeray wrote a 
parody of it in Punch, under the title of 
“Codlinsby,” which appears to have been 
particularly objectionable to its author. 

In 1841, Sir Robert Peel came into office, 
and Mr, Disraeli, then M.P. for Shrewsbury, 
was certainly offended at not having been 
installed in office. He soon let his leader 
understand that he distrusted him in con- 
sequence. “I think,” he said on one 
occasion, “ that the right honourable gentle- 
man should desire to consult a little more 
the feelings of his party. I do not think 
he ought to drag them unnecessarily 
through the mire.... The right honour- 
able gentleman came into power on the 
strength of our votes, but he would rely 
for the permanency of his ministry on his 
political opponents. He may be right, he 
may, even to a certain extent, be successful 
in pursuing the lines of conduct which he 
has adopted in menacing his friends and 
cringing to his opponents; but I for one 
am disposed to look upon it as a success 
tending neither to the honour of the House 
nor his own credit.” A writer in “ Black- 
wood,” commenting on the above speech, 
says :—“ The object of his sarcasm accepted 
the speech as the throwing down the 
gauntlet, and between them from that day 
forth there seemed tobe not even the sem- 
blance of mutual respect and confidence.” 


2st 


In 1846 the rupture was complete, and Mr, 
Disraeli, with the Young England party at 
his back, left no stone unturned to drive 
Sir Robert Peel from office. 

Oceasionally Mr. Disraeli appeared else- 
where than as a Parliamentary orator, In 
1844 he delivered an address to the mem- 
bers of the Manchester Athenzum on the 
Acquirement of Knowledge. “ Know- 
ledge,” he said, “is like the mystic ladder 
in the patriarch’s dream. Its base rests on 
the primeval earth ; its crest ia lost in the 
shadowy splendour of the Empyrean, while 
the great authors who for traditionary 
ages have held the chair of science and 
philosophy, of poetry and erudition, are 
the angels ascending and descending the 


-Sacred scale, and maintaining, as it were, 


the communication between man and 
heaven. This feeling is so universal that 
there is no combination of society in 
any age in which it has not developed 
‘tse It may indeed be partly re 
itrained under despotic governments, under 
peculiar systems of retarded civilisation, 
but it is a consequence as incidental 
to the spirit and genius of the Christian 
civilisation of Europe as that the day should 
follow night, and that the stars should 
shine according to their laws and order. 
Why, the very name of the institution 
that brings us together illustrates the fact, 
I can recall, and I think I see more than 
one gentleman around me who can equally 
recall the hours in which we wandered 
‘amid fields that cool Ilyssus laves." I am 
sure at least that my honourable friend, the 
member for Stockport (Mr, Cobden), has 
a lively reco}lection of that immortal stream, 
for I remember one of the most effective 
allusions he made to it in one of the most 
admirable speeches I ever listened to; but, 
notwithstanding that allusion, I would still 
appeal to the poetry of his constitution, 
and I know it abounds in that quality. I 
am sure he could not have looked without 
emotion on that immortal scene. I can 
still remember that olive-crowned plain, 
that sunset crag, that citadel fane of in- 
effable beauty. That was a brilliant cit 
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lisation developed by a gifted race more 
than two thousand years ago. At a time 
when the ancestors of the manufacturers of 
Manchester, who now clothe the world, 
were themselves covered with skins and 
tattooed like the red man of the wilderness. 
But influences more powerful than even 
the awful lapse of time, separate and dis- 
tinguish you from that race. They were the 
children of the sun; you live in a distant, 
a rugged and heathenclime. They bowed be- 
fore different altars; they followed different 
customs ; they were modified by different 
manners, votaries of the beautiful, they 
sought in art the means of embodying their 
passionate conceptions, You have devoted 
your cnergies to utility, and by means of a 
power almost unknown to antiquity by its 
miraculous agencies, you have applied its 
creative force to every combination of 
human circumstances that could produce 
your objects. Yet, amid the toil and 
triumphs of your scientific industry—upon 
you there comes the indefinable, the 

~igresistible yearning for intellectual refine- 
ment, You build an cdifice consecrated to 
those beautiful emotions, and to those 
civilising studics in which they excelled, 
and you impress upon its front a name 
taken from—— 


«« «Where on A2gean shores a city rose, 
Built nobly—clear the air and hyht the soil ; 
Athens the eye of Greece—mother of arts 
And cloquence.’ "” 


Mr. Disraeli followed up “Coningsby” 
ith “ Sybil; or, The Two Nations,” pub- 
lished in 1845 ; and with “ Tancred ; or, The 
New Crusade,” in 1847. Of “ Sybil,” Mr. 

ieracli thus writes in his preface to his 
In‘ Sybil ; or, The Two Nations, 
I considered the condition of the people, and 
the whole work, generally speaking, was 
devoted to that portion of my scheme. At 
that time the Chartist agi nm was still 
fresh in the public memory,and its repetition 
was far from improbabic. I had mentioned 
it to my fricnd, the late Thomas Duncombe, 
and who was my friend before I entered 
the House of Commons, something of what 
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I was contemplating; and he offered, and 
obtained, for my perusal, the whole of the 
correspondence of Fergus O'Connor. I 
had visited, and observed with care, all the 
localities introduced, and as an accurate 
and never exaggerated picture of a re- 
markable period in our domestic history, 
and of a popular organisation which in its 
extent and completeness has never been 
equalled, the pages of ‘Sybil’ may, I 
venture to believe, be consulted with con- 
fidence.” 

In connection with this, it may be ob- 
served that Duncombe introduced Cowper, 
the Chartist poet, to Disraeli. In Cowper's 
autobiography the interview between the 
Conservative novelist and the Chartist 
poet is thus described :—“One sees para- 
graphs very often now in the papers about 
the expressionless and jaded look of the 
Conservative leader’s face as he sits in the 
House of Commons. Yet as I first looked 
upon that face twenty-six years ago I 
thought it one of great intellectual beauty : 
the eyes seemed living lights, and the in- 
telligent yet kindly way in which Mr. 
Disraeli inquired about the term of my 
imprisonment and treatment in the prison 
convinced me that I was in the presence 
of a very shrewd as well as highly cultivated 
and refined man, ‘I wish I had seen 
you before I finished my last novei,’ said 
he ; ‘my heroine Sybil is a Chartist.’” 

Tancred is a young man of the highest 
rank and social position, whose first act 
when of age is to make an expedition to 
the Holy Land in the search of a new 
faith, His experiences are sufficiently 
startling. Inarevelation by Divine authority 
he is told to preach theocratic equality. 
He learns to look upon the Jews as the 
race which gave the Saviour to the world, 
and to despise Christendom as an intel- 
lectual colony from Arabia. Instead of 
preaching theocratic equality, however, he 
contents himself by proposing to wed the 
daughter of a wealthy Jewish banker. In 
“Tancred,” Mr. Disraeli rides his Jewish 
proclivities to death “<I know,” says 
Tancred, “that the Creator only speaks 
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with man in this, the Holy Land, and that 
is why I am here.” Again he asks, “Is it 
to be believed that there are no peculiar 
and eternal qualities in a land thus visited 
to distinguish it from others?” As usual, 
Mr. Disraeli attempts to show the superiority 
of the Jews to all other races of men. In 
the life of Lord George Bentinck, which 
appeared in 1848, he returns to the theme. 
He writes :—" The toiling multitude rest 
every seventh day by virtue of a Jewish 
law ; they are perpetually reading for their 
example the records of Jewish history and 
singing the odes and elegies of Jewish 
poets, and they daily acknowledge on their 
knees with reverent gratitude that the only 
medium between the Creator and them- 
selves is the Jewish race; yet they treat 
that race as the vilest of generations, and 
instead of logically looking upon them as 
the human family that have contributed 
most to human happiness, they extend to 
them every term of obloquy, and every 
form of persecution, There is no race, at 
this present, and following in this only the 
example of a long. period, that so much 
delights and fascinates and clevates and 
ennobles Europe as the Jewish. We dwel 
not on the fact that the most admirable 
artists of the drama have been, and still arc, 
of the Hebrew race, or that the most en: 
trancing singers, graceful dancers, and mos’ 
exquisite musicians are sons and daughters 
of Israel, though this were much. Bu 
these brilliant accessories are forgotten in 
the sublimer claim. The music of modern 
Europe ranks with the transcendent notions 
of human genius, the poctry, the statues. 
the temples of Greece. It produces and 
represents as they did whatever is mos 
beautiful in the spirit of man, and often 
expresses what is most profound. And 
who are the great composers who hereafter 
will rank with Homer, with Sophocles, with 
Praxiteles, or with Phydias? They are 
the descendants of those Arabian tribes 
who conquered Canaan, and who by favour 
of the Most High have done more with this 
means than even the Athenians. Athens 
bas been sacked oftener than Jerusalem, 
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and oftener razed to the ground; but the 
Athenians have escapedexpatriation, which 
s purely an Oriental custom. The suffer- 
ings of the Jews, however, have been in- 
finitely more prolonged and varied than 
those of the Athenians ; the Greck, never- 
theless, appears exhausted. ‘The active 
genius of Israel, on the contrary, never shone 
so bright, and when the Russian, the 
Frenchman, and the Anglo-Saxon, and 
applauding theatres, or the choral voices of 
solemn temples, yield themselves to the 
full spirit of a Mozart, a Meyerbeer, ora 
Mendelssohn, it seems difficult to compre- 
hend how these races can reconcile it to 
their hearts to persecute a Jew. The world 
has by this time discovered that it is im- 
possible to destroy the Jews. The attempt 
to extirpate them has been made under 
the most favourable auspices and on 
the largest scale; the most considcrable 
means that man could employ have 
been pertinaciously applied to this 
purpose for the longest period of re- 
corded time. Egyptian Pharaohs, Assyrian 
kings, Roman emperors, Scandinavian 
crusaders, Gothic princes, and holy inquisi- 
tors, have alike devoted their energies to 
the fulfilment of this common purpose. 
Expatriation, exile, captivity, confiscation, 
torture on the most ingenious, and massacre 
on the most extensive scale; a curious 
system of degrading customs and debasing 
laws, which would have broken the heart of 
any other people, have been tried, and in 
vain. The Jews after all this havoc are 
probably more numerous at this date than 
they were during the reign of Solomon the 
Wise, are found in all lands, and unques- 
tionably prospering in most. All which 
proves that it is in vain for man to attempt 
to baffle the inexorable law of nature, which 
has decreed that a superior race shall never 
be absorbed and destroyed by an inferior. 
One fact none can contest. Christians may 
continue to persecute Jews, and Jews 
may persist in disbelieving Christians ; 
but who can deny that Jesus of Nazareth, 
the incarnate son of the most high God, is 
the etémal glory of the Jewish race?” The 
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man who could write in this way was sure 
to gratify one section of the public at any 
rate, and to get himself talked about by 
the other. The daring exaggeration of the 
author claims and rivets attention, 

“Ixion in Heaven,” and the “ Infernal 
Marriage,” spoken of as remarkably clever 
satires, were the next publications of Mr. 
Disraeli. The former is a burlesque. The 
“Infernal Marriage” is deeper. Politics 
are introduced, and the author's views are 
expounded by mortals in a true burlesque 
fashion, Now and then we come across a 
piece of writing which shows how uniform 
the writer has been in his ideas. When 
playing a rubber, Proserpine says to the 
seer Tiresias, “1 was so glad tosee you tum 
up the Queen, Tiresias,” “I also, Madame,” 
is the reply. Without doubt there are 
few better cards than her Royal Consort, 
or still more, the Jmperial Ace, “ Neverthe- 
Jess I must confess I am perfectly satisfied 
whenever I remember that I have the 
Queen on my side.” The Lord Chancellor 
of Hades is described as a juggler, leading 
a meck jackass, sometimes designated as 
“ Public Opinion,” sometimes as“ Opinion,” 
and occasionally saluted as the King’s 
conscience. We find Saturn living as a 
deposed King, under the title of Count 
Hesperus, and his conversation with Pro- 
serpine as to the necessity of conforming to 
the spirit of the age is very amusing and 
witty. Saturn thinks she may as well give 
up her throne as conform to this spirit. 
«Why so?” asks Proserpine. “Because,” says 
Saturn, “I look upon the spirit of the age 
as a spirit hostile to kings and gods.” 

But the day was to come when Disraeli 
was to triumph over all his foes; when his 
patience was to be rewarded ; when he was 
to be made Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and this was in 1852, By that time he 
had also become M.P. for Buckinghamshire, 
an honour he retained till he was called to 
the Upper House. 

‘When in 1859 it fell to Mr. Disraeli’s lot 
to move a new Reform Bill, the scene is 
thus described ;—“ On Monday, the last day 
of February, 1859, the anxiety to be present 
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in the House of Commons was unpre- 
cedented. As carly as eight o'clock in 
the morning strangers arrived with orders 
for the gallery. By ten o'clock there were 
sufficient to fill the strangers’ gallery, yet 
from this hour till four, when the doors 
were opened, crowds of candidates for ad- 
mission, armed with members’ orders, con- 
tinued to arrive in the Speaker's and 
Ladies’ galleries, The Sergeant-at-Arms’ 
ook had been opened on the Monday 
previous, and by eleven o'clock on that 
morning every place was taken, The 
excitement pervaded the working classes, 
who assembled in New Palace Yard. The 
interior of the House was most inconve- 
niently crowded. Some peers who sought 
admission were turned back. A prince of 
the blood royal, half-a-dozen foreign 
Ministers, and mary leading members of 
the Upper House, were among the audience. 
At half-past four the Minister for whom the 
most distinguished assembly in the world 
waited, walked up the floor carrying a 
red despatch box. In a few minutes he 
was upen his legs expounding the Reform 
Bill of the Derby Government. It was 
said by one of the older Members, that he 
was attired at this moment of his triumph 
exactly as he was when, two-and-twenty 
years before, he sat down, overwhelmed 
with confusion and vexation, after hurling 
his famous prediction at the heads of the 
hilarious and incredulous audience, He 
certainly resembled more than usual the 
portraits taken just about that time, before 
he had schooled his romantic features into 
the passionless air of the party leader. A 
black surtout, artistically made, concealed 2 
whitewaistcoat,dark browr trousersenvelop- 
ing the nether man., The deep white collar 
and the black neckerchief fastened with 
easy, careless negligence, carried the spec- 
tator back to those days of halcyon in- 
nocence, when the fashionable novelist was 
writing “Young Duke,” and was only 
imagining how easy it was for a young 
fellow with parts and invention to open 
the political world like an oyster. The 
time had come when not only the House 
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of Commons, but every European states- 
man, was to hear him. Every telegraph 
clerk, from Moorgate-street to St. Peters- 
burg, was waiting, it is said, on that event- 
ful night for the click of the wire that was 
to give him his work to do. The orator 
was pale, but perfectly self-possessed. His 
voice at first was low, calm, and unim- 
passioned. With a voice inferior to 
Gladstone’s in richness and _ fulness, 
Disraeli has more than any other speaker 
studied those modulations of pitch which 
give constant pleasure and relief to the 
auditory nerve. He spoke for three hours 
and a quarter, and when he sat down he 
won a hearty and general cheer from each 
side of the House, which had nothing to 
do with the merits of the Reform Bill, but 
was a genuine acknowledgment of his 
ability and modest bearing. Men differ 
from the politician, but they honoured the 
post and glorified in the Minister the 
-institutions of a country that does not 
withhold her highest prizes of political in- 
fluence and power from men of genius, 
whatever their rank or descent. 

The failure of the Conservative Reform 
Bilt once more placed Mr. Disraeli on the 
Opposition benches. The Tories were 
much annoyed with him, and that feeling 
found vent in the Quarterly for April, 
1860. The writer,then Lord Robert Cecil, 
now the Marquis of Salisbury, described 
his policy as one which had long misguided 
and discredited the Conservative Party in 
the House of Commons. “To crush the 
Whigs by combining with the Radicals was 
the first and last maxim of Mr. Disracli’s 
parliamentary tactics. He had been a 
successful leader to the extent that he had 
made any government while he was in oppo- 
sition an impossibility. His tactics were 
so various, so flexible, so shameless; the net 
by which his combinations were gathered 
in was so wide—he had so happy a knack 
of enticing into the same lobby a bappy 
family of proud old Tories and foaming 
Radicals; martial squires, jealous of their 
country’s honour, and manufacturers who 
had written it off their books es an un- 
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marketable commodity—that so long as 
his party backed him no government was 
strong enough to hold its own against his 
attacks. It was painfully obvious, through- 
out the short career of the Conservative 
administration, that they were conscious of 
the tenure on which their power was held, 
and that the conservatism of their cause 
was checked and disturbed by a sort of 
sidelong homage to whom their transient 
victory was due. The English constitu- 
tion is likely to feel, as long as it shall 
endure, the consequences of Lord Derby's 
resolution to produce a Conservative Reform 
Bil. We will not stop to describe the 
merits of a proposal whose term of exist- 
ence was so short. It bore, impressed on 
every feature, the parentage of the vigorous 
councillor, into whose hands for these many 
years Lord Derby’s political conscience has 
been confided.” It is curious to note how 
the writer of this article was, at a later 
time, Mr. Disraeli’s most faithful adherent, 
his colleague at Berlin, whence he returned 
with “ peace with honour.” 

On the death of the Prince Consort, Mr. 
Disraeli made a speech in the House of 
Commons, of which the following extract 
gives a fair specimen :—“It has been said 
that there is nothing which England so 
much appreciates as the fulfilment of duty. 
‘The Prince, whom we lost, was notably 
eminent for the fulfilment of duty, but it 
was the fulfilment of the highest duty 
under the most difficult circumstances. 
Prince Albert was the consort of his 
sovereign; he was the father of one who 
might be his sovereign ; he was the prime 
councillor of a realm, the political consti- 
tution of which gid not even recognise his 
political existence. Yet under these cir- 
cumstances, so difficult and so delicate, 
he elevated even the throne by the dignity 
and purity of his domestic life. He framed, 
and partly accomplished, a scheme of 
education for the heir of England, which 
proved how completely its august pro- 
jector had contemplated the office of an 
English king. In the affairs of State, while 
his serene spirit and his elevated position 
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bore him above all the possible bias of our 
party life, he showed on every occasion all 
the resources, all the prudence, and all the 
sagacity of an experienced and responsible 
statesman. But what avail these 
words? This house has been asked to- 
night to condole with the Queen upon this 
great calamity, To condole in general is 
the office of those who, without the pale of 
sorrow, still feel for the sorrowing. But, in 
this instance, the country is as heart- 
as its Queen, Yet, in the mutual 
ty of a sovereign and a people, 
there is something ennobling; something 
which elevates the spirit beyond the mere 
level of earthly sorrow. The counties, the 
cities, and the corporations of this realm— 
those illustrious associations of learning 
and science, and art and skill, of which he 
was the brightest ornament, and the in- 
spiring spirit, have bowed before the throne. 
It does not become the Parliament of the 
country to be silent, The expression of 
our feelings may be late, but even in that 
lateness may be observed some propriety. 
To-night the two houses sanction the ex- 
pression of the public sorrow, and ratify as 
it were the record of a nation’s woe.” 

In June, 1863, we find Mr. Disraeli figur- 
ing as the leader of the Conservati 
Working Man. In a banquet held in 
Willis's rooms, he claimed that the work of 
his party was to “ be the champions of the 
rights of the multitude, to secure popular 
principles and popular rights.” All his 
hearers were not prepared to follow his lead. 
“They cannot.” as the Saturday Review 
remarked, “they cannot forget that in 
twelve years Mr. Disraeli has already 
learned the necessity of a county franchise 
of ten pounds, and gow that as he comes 
out as the champion of the rights of the 
multitude, they have a grave apprehension 
that he may descend to five pounds for 
the country and household suffrage for the 
towns, Toryism, they fully admit, has 
made even more strides in ten years, but 
they have a wholesome horror of those 
seven-leagued boots which Mr. Disracli 
has already been measured for.” . 
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Possibly, in order to keep himself in 
with the landed gentry, Mr. Disraeli, as the 
years rolled on, affected quite bucolic tastes, 
land took a deep interest in root crops, 
sheep, cows, harvests, and other agricultural 
matters, took his seat as a magistrate at 
quarter sessions, proposed toasts at agri- 
cultural dinners, and gave prizes to virtuous 
ploughmen and industrious peasants. In 
November, 1864, the degree of D.C.L. was 
conferred upon him by the University of 
Oxford, and he made an effective speech 
in reply. He spoke at length on the Con- 
stitution of the Ecclesiastical Court of 
Appeal, and the proposed remedies for 
Church grievances ; on the growth of heresy, 
and the Darwinian theory of development, 
and delighted his hearers by exclaiming 
that he was on the side of the angels. 
Punch made merry over the matter, and 
drew Disraeli with large angelic wings 
attached to him, contemplating with in- 
effable delight his reflection in a looking- 
glass, The Saturday Review took up the 
matter, and was highly delighted that Mr. 
Disraeli, with his peculiar views about the 
Jews, and the inestimable benefits they 
had conferred on the human race, by 
bringing about the crucifixion, should have 
been hailed with delight by the orthodoxy 
of Oxford, as a leader of the Church party 
who listened with rapt attention to his 
announcement as new matters, what 
every one was familiar with. “When Mr. 
Disraeli expands his five points of the 
Churchman’s charter into the cight con- 
clusions developed from his own inner 
consciousness, we must do him the justice 
to say that he has read the newspapers 
recently, and that he has succeeded in 
finding out—what everybody had found out 
before him—that the present constitution 
of Convocation wants reforming, and that 
there exists considerable dissatisfaction in 
many quarters, both as to the jurisdiction 
of the Colonial Bishops, and as to the 
Constitution of the Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council.” The writer cleverly 
compared Disraeli at Oxtord to Saul among 
the prophets at Gilgal “We shall not 
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insist on the fact that in both instances the 
original object was only to seek asses, 
because the result was different in the two 
cases, Although in each case the asses 
were found, Saul did not find them, but 
Benjamin did. It may be a great mis- 
fortune to the English Church, as we 
believe that it is, that its social status 
is falling, but there is a moral decadence 
which has at least equal danger. Poor 
livings iri the diocese of Oxford are a great 
scandal, but Mr. Disraeli presenting the 
policy and dictating the doctrines of the 
Church of England is a greater.” At that 
time the Tories had not learned to regard 
Mr. Disraeli as the greatest statesman of 
his age. About that time, also, another 
disappointment awaited him. He had 
been run in opposition to Mr. Carlyle as a 
candidate for the Rectorship of the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, and the latter had 
gained the day. 

In 1866, Mr. Disraeli was once more in 
office as Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Very little could be done in Parliament at 
that late period of the session, but in 1867 
it was announced that the Ministry were 
prepared to make the attempt to settle the 
question of Reform. It was felt after the 
Hyde Park railings had been pulled down, 
and the trades’ unions had walked in pro- 
cession thirty-five thousand strong, that 
something must be done. When Parlia- 
ment re-assembled, Mr. Disraeli introduced 
the subject by proposing thirteen resolu- 
tions to afford a basis for the clauses of 
the Bill, but withdrew them before they 
kad been fully discussed, having on the 
preceding evening brought forward a crude 
measure popularly known as the Ten 
Minutes’ Bill, which he withdrew directly 
afterwards. “The private history of the 
Reform Bill of 1867,” wrote a leading 
journal, “ has yet to be written, but we may 
be permitted to say here that all the gossip 
that was current at the time, and has been 
current since, concerning what Mr. Lowe 
called the unparalleled betrayal of the 
‘Tory party hy its leader, was due either to 
an ignorance of the facts of the case which 
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one can scarcely conceive possible, or to an 
intentional perversion of the truth, which 
we shall be sorry to think possible.” * 
The Reform Bill of 1867, good, bad, or 
indifferent, was essentially the work of the 
House of Commons. The Cabinet decided, 
in fact they had no alternative, to introduce 
@ measure of reform, It was evident that 
somebody must do it ; it was equally evident 
that Ministers with majorities had failed to 
do it ; and Mr. Disraeli therefore wisely de- 
termined, if he could, to remove the ques- 
tion from the domain of party, and to 
make the whole House of Commons co- 
operative with him in his work. This was 
the meaning of his celebrated thirteen re- 
solutions by which he, hoped to ascertain 
the collective opinion of the House, so as 
to frame a measure which could not be 
assailed on purely party grounds, As the 
success of this proposal would have had 
the effect of disarming the Opposition, ita 
leaders, of course, rejected it, and the 
Cabinet was compelled to bring in a 
Bill at once. But none the less was Mr. 
Disraeli’s idea successful in the end, and 
the whole House itself made to co-operate 
in a measure which neither party by itself 
appeared capable of carrying. The scheme 
which subsequently received the Royal 
assent, and which had becn the original 
design of Lord Derby and Mr. Disraeli, was 
abandoned in the first instance in deference 
to the feelings of other members of the 
Cabinet ; but few people know what it cost 
Mr. Disraeli to propose the measure which 
had been kept in reserve as a substitute 
instead of the bolder one which he had 
matured himself. Very short notice was 
given to him of the inability of Lord Salis- 
bury, Lord Carnarvon, and General Peel, 
to support the latter. Mr. Disraeli had 
hardly more than one day in which to pre- 
pare himself for the task, and it may not 
be generally known that he offered to re- 
sign office rather than break up the Cabinet 
or undertake a task so much to his own 
distaste. However, he was over-ruled. But 
at three o'clock in the afternoon of that day 
he had eaten nothing, and after taking a 
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single glass of wine in Downing-street, he 
went down to the House, there to discharge 
his allotted task, with an air of depres- 
sion and deprecation which surprised 
everyone who heard him. This Bill, how- 
ever, was only born to perish, and the 
Ministry and the Conservative party were 
now to consider what course they had to 
take. The Government, however, was 
not left to decide. A meeting was 
held at the Carlton Club, the result of 
which was to inform the Prime Minister 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
that the Tory party would now support 
the original scheme, and no other. Thus, 
so far from Mr. Disraeli having dragged an 
unwilling party after him, the party itself 
insisted on his acting as he did, and he had 
no sincerer supporters through the desperate 
struggles which ensued, than some of those 
very county members whose confidence he 
was said to have abused. Respecting the 
measure, and Mr. Disraeli’s responsibility 
for it, a recent writer says :—“It is certain 
Mr, Disracli's enemies might have ad- 
dressed to him the taunts he had himself 
levelled at the illustrious convert to Free 
Trade, and taxed him with running away 
with the Liberals’ clothes while the wearers 
were bathing. It is not so sure that he 
would have ventured to maintain that this 
fourth great democratic movement, the 
one of which hewas the promoter, and which 
gave us virtual household suffrage, was 
altogether in keeping with tne original and 
genuine character of Toryism. It might 
be so ; but if it were, Mr. Disraeli, after all 
he had done to educate his party, they still 
remained hopelessly confused between old 
words and their new meanings. The 
memory of these events is still so recent 
that it is superfluous to dwell on them, or to 
recall the details of a campaign, when the 
army were kept to their colours, while an 
attempt was made to manceuvre in the 
dark ; where the officers had their instruc- 
tions in cipher, or made solemn terms with 
the enemy only to have them disarmed. 
Never did the Conservative chief show 
such consummate strategy, or so amazing a 
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fertility of resource, as in this appropriate 
crowning of a career whose triumphs were 
won by science against numbers. He 
took his orders from his adversaries with 
perfect taste, temper, and dignity, and 
gained one battle for himself while winning 
another for them. It was a triumph of 
the Conservative pasty and of Liberal 
principles.” In the autumn of the year 
Mr. Disraeli visited Edinburgh and made 
two long speeches, in which he claimed 
he had educated his party, and induced 
them to accept principles of reform, from 
which a few years before it would have 
shrunk. In February, 1868, the Earl of 
Derby resigned office on account of ill 
health, and recommended the Queen to 
make Disraeli Premier, and the prize of a 
long and ambitious life was won, The 
honour he did not wear long. A general 
election resulted in the triumph of the 
Liberals, and Mr. Disraeli resigned office, 
Her Majesty wishing to confer on him 
some distinguishing mark of her regard, 
the ex-Premier handed the proffered 
honour to his wife, who became Viscountess 
Beaconsfield. 

One result of Mr, Disraeli’s retirement 
from office was the publication in 1876 
of another political novel, “ Lothair.” 

It was reported at the time that he had 
been offered a very large sum of money by 
the editor of a weekly periodical if he 
would write another novel for its pages 
similar to “Coningsby” and “Tancred.” 
‘The offer was declined, but possibly it led 
him to write “ Lothair.” The hero, Lothair, 
derived considerable success from the fact 
that the young and wealthy Marquis of 
Bute was known to have joined the Roman 
Catholic Church. The portrait of a car- 
dinal in this volume was immediately re- 
cognised as Doctor Manning, from his 
meagre aspect and a certain habit he had of 
“popping in after dinner,” and there are 
other characters, most of whom are working 
for the conversion of Lothair. His rescue 
is attempted by the bride of Corinth, a 
Grétian goddess who particularly struck 
Lothair, and in her fascinating society he for~ 
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gets all else. Theodora accompanies her 
confederates to Italy and joins Garibaldi. 
She is killed at the Battle of Mentana, and 
Lothair wounded is once more taken care 
of by his Roman Catholic well-wishers, He 
is so well looked after that the ghost of 
Theodora comes to warn him in the Coli- 
seum, Lothair subsequently visits Jerusa- 
lem, and finally accepts the Roman Catholic 
religion, An article in the Dubin Review 
pointed out that Lothair’s journey intoitaly, 
and the future of the secret societies and 
‘Theodora, are copied from Miss Amelia 
Edwards's novel, but the remark is not borne 
out by the facts of the case. “ Lothair” is 
as witty and clever as its predecessors, It 
was bright and cheerful, and helped to aug- 
ment the popularity Mr, Disraeli had already 
attained. 

We have a striking illustration of that 
popularity which was shown on the oc- 
casion of the State visit to St Paul's 
Cathedral, to return thanks for the recovery 
from illness of the Prince of Wales. 

Scarcely ever was the line of route more 
crowded, and naturally the Queen, and 
Prince and Princess, were the most pro- 
minent centres of attraction. Ministers 
and the leading statesmen of all parties 
took part in the demonstration, and Mr. 
Disraeli, who was accompanied by the 
Countess of Beaconsfield, might almost 
have escaped notice had not an enthusiastic 
admirer taken the opportunity of a slight 
stoppage near the top of Ludgate-hill on 
the return from the Cathedral, and, break- 
ing through the line of police, made 
his way to the carriage and addressed 
the ex-Premier, expressing a hope that 
he would soon be once more in office. 
The crowd immediately cheered, and the 
cheer was taken up and continued all 
along the line. Seldom, it was remarked, 
was there a more truly spontaneous de- 
monstration. 

In 1874, Mr. Disraeli undertook to form 
his last Administration. In 1872 he had 
suffered a heavy bereavement by the death 
of his wife. 


On the sth of August, 1876, Mr. 
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Disraeli made his last speech in the House 
of Commons. Next moming the well-kept 
secret was disclosed. It was known that 
he was to become Earl of Beaconsfield, and 
the leadership of the House of Commons 
was to devolve on Sir Stafford Northcote. 
It was pleaded that physical incapacity to 
bear any longer the fatigue of leading the 
House of Commons was the only motive 
for the step, and four years alter his 
political career may be said to have come 
to an end. 

Out of office, it was evident that the end 
was near, After his retirement from office 
he occasionally spoke in the House of 
Lords, but his health was declining, and he 
left to younger and stronger men the task 
of carrying on the war. The last great 
debate in which he took part was in the 
discussion of the House of Lords, on Lord 
Lytton’s motion, in March, 1881, condem- 
natory of the policy of the Gladstone 
Cabinet in the withdrawal of the British 
forces from Candahar. A spectator thus 
describes the scene:—“ The debate had 
been adjourned from a previous evening. 
It was expected that the Earl would speak, 
and great was the public interest to hear 
him. The strangers’ gallery was of course 
crowded to its utmost capacity, but the 
floor of the House was also thronged. 
The Ministerial, Opposition, and cross- 
benches were occupied by a numerous 
array of Peers ; the Peeresses’ galleries were 
well filled, and Privy Councillors from the 
other branch of the Legislature, and other 
persons of distinction, found standing room 
in that portion of the splendid chamber, 
which, though near the throne, is not 
technically regarded as being within the 
House. Lord Beaconsfield’s speech was the 
last which was delivered on the Conscr- 
vative side. Viscount Cranborne had 
spoken earlier in the evening, and the Duke 
of Argyll had replied. The House, which 
had become almost empty during the hour 
or two devoted to dinner, again filled, and 
formidable was the array of Peers, old and 
young, who sat behind the Earl and his 
immediate supporters. On the same bench 
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near him sat the Marquis of Salisbury, 
Eari Cairns, Earl Lytton, Viscount Cran- 
brook, and others. When his lordship 
re-entered the House, a speech was in 
course of delivery, but the speaker was 
inaudible owing to the animated conver- 
sation going on among the Peers, in view 
of the impending division. Looking on 
both sides of the House, it was clear 
that the overwhelming majority sat not 
behind, but in front of Lord Granville, the 
nominal leader oftheaugustassembly. There 
were in fact entire empty benches on the 
Ministerial! side, but behind the Earl of 
Beaconsfield there did not appear to be a 
vacant seat. In fact, although his place was 
upon the left of the throne, hot cheers, that 
greeted him from his numerous and well-dis- 
ciplined followers, seemed to testify that, 
though he was no longer in office,he was still 
in power in that House. No sooner had he 
risen than all conversation was hushed, 
and there was marked and respectful silence, 
As he spoke, memory kept recalling to my 
mind the Mr. Disraeli of twenty-five years 
ago, when I had heard him in the House 
of Commons. The lively manner, the dis- 
tinct utterance, were gone. There were, 
ever and anon, slight inaccuracies of speech 
and failure of memory, But there was the 
old face of the brilliant orator, unquenched 
by the lapse of a quarter of a century—the 
same patriotic ardour, and, if I mistake not, 
an earnestness not apparent in his younger 
day's, but which was now the more obvious 
from the solemnity imparted to it by age. 
This declaration that the key of India is 
not at Ilerat, or Candahar, or elsewhere in 
Afghanistan, but in London, was applauded 
as it deserved. The scene, amid which 
this speech was delivered, was, as may 
be imagined, a very striking one, and in at 
least one mind it will remain, while memory 
lasts, a striking historical picture, the 
central figure of which is the most re- 
markable of all—Benjamin, Earl of Bea- 
consficld.” Yes, his lordship was growing old. 
At the conclusion of one of his speeches, 
we are told that he went towards the 
government benches to resume his seat— 
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his mind and his body were at times 
evidently beginning to give way. 

About this time he published his last 
volume, “Endymion”; in many respects 
very tawdry, and certainly inferior to the 
novels of his younger years, but eminently 
readable. It is a tale of love and ambition, 
highly seasoned with politics. Endymion 
is ambitious, but his sister Myra is far 
more so, “They resembled each other, 
and had the same brilliant complexions— 
rich chestnut hair, delicately-arched brows, 
and dark blue eyes. Though only cight 
years of age, a most unchildlike self- 
possession distinguished them. ‘The ex- 
pression of their countenances was haughty, 
disdainful, and supercilious. Their beau- 
tiful features seemed quite impassioned, 
and they moved as if they expected every- 
thing to ‘yicld to them.” Of course the 
boy goes to Eton, while the girl is trained 
at home to marry a peer. Then comes a 
great catastrophe : the Ministry goes out of 
Office ; the family retire into the wilds of 
Berkshire—where Mr. Ferrars writes for 
the reviews, and Mrs. Ferrars attends 
to the education of his daughter. After 
awhile, Endymion gets a clerkship in 
Somerset House, and his mother dies. 
Nigel Penruddock, the handsome and 
accomplished son of the rector of Hurst- 
ley, returns from Oxford about this 
time, and falls in love with Myra, whese 
beauty has increased with her years; 
but in spite of her father, she declines his 
offer of marriage. Mr. Ferrars, doomed to 
so many disappointments, gradually suc- 
cumbs to his sorrows after the death of his 
wife, and, finding the present too hard and 
the future only a chaotic nebula—* chaotic 
nebula” is a good phrase—commits suicide, 
and Endymion, with all his extraordinary 
talents and beauty, and the lovely Myra, 
are left penniless orphans. Myra now 
resolves to separate from her brother, not- 
withstanding his proposals to the contrary, 
and like a brave girl, she looks out for 
something for herself, which she finds one 
dify in the advertisement sheet of the 
Times, wherein Mr. Adrian Neuchatel, the 
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wealthy banker, advertises for a companion 
for his only child. Myra’s reply to the 
advertisement pleases Mr. Neuchatel. He 
selects it “out of hundreds,” and Myra is 
presently established at Hainault House, 
companion to an accomplished heiress, who 
loves her immediately as a sister. Our 
heroine, it may be taken for granted, is 


now on the high road to fortune. Among 
the distinguished company we find at 
Hainault House, we may mention particu- 
larly Prince Florestan, a royal exile, young, 
and like the generality of Lord Beacons- 
field’s characters, handsome (who may be 
taken for Louis Napoleon under a thin 
veil), and the elderly Lord Rochampton, 
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both of whom are ,épris with the beau- 
tiful Myra. Myra soon becomes Lady 
Roehampton, for there is none of the 
romantic nonsense of an ordinary heroine 
about her, and she does not take long in 
making up her mind. She is a woman of 
the world. Her heart, of course, does not 
enter into the contract, for that belongs to 


a 





her brother, whose position has been im- 
proving wonderfully, and although he has 
not attained the social eminence of his 
titled sister, he is well looked upon by the 
fashionable world. Ministers smile upon 
him as a rising young man, and ‘great 
ladies watch over him. He leaves Somerset 
House «for the Foreign Office; he is ap- 
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pointed private secretary to a Cabinet 
Minister; he is welcomed at Hainault 
House. His sister, Lady Roehampton, 

takes chambers for him in the Albany, 

and an unknown friend—who turns out 
eventually to be the banker's daughter, 

who has a secret liking for him—invests 
twenty thousand pounds in the three per 

cents, in his mame, At this period Endy- 

mion is disappointed in love. The one 

girl to whom he had given as much of 

his heart ashe could part with, marries the 

Earl of Beaumaris. But Endymion does 

not break his heart over her; he is too busy 

with his pleasures to think of such a thing. 

Lady Montfort, another  superlatively 
beautiful and clever woman, the wife of an 
eccentric old nobleman whom she cannot 

be expected todo more than honour and 

obey, is as interested in Endymion as Myra 

herself, and, with powerful friends about 
there him, it is not surprising to find him skip- 
poking up the social ladder, gifted as he is 
Mzb transcendent abilities, which every- 

1 wy: from Vigo, the distinguished tailor— 
whotns, gives him the best of advice and un- 
Vimitance'd credit—to the Speaker of the House 
‘of Coon, g#mons, is ready to recognise. Lady 
Montif ott, to be sure, is in love with Endy- 
mion, 1¢ EOUt she does nothing to offend, much 
less toof a Outrage, the proprieties. She takes 
a very, ar sisterly interest in the young man, 
nc and Myra do their best to fan his 
‘on, and to keep the fire within him- 
‘They spur him on by all the means 
jicie power, and the force of woman's 
tence is the moral of the story, for as 
book closes we leave Endymion occu- 
A in forming a government, at the com- 
-nd of his Sovereign. Towards the end, 
rd Montfort, having been bored to death 
life, shuffles off this mortal coil, and 
Lady Montfort becomes the wife of Endy- 
mion; whilst Myra, whose husband dies 
very suddenly, accepts her old admirer, 
Prince Florestan, who has won back 
the throne, which he now invites her 
to share with him. A number of cha- 
racters which we have not had occasion 
to introduce with this short sketch of 
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Endymion, are more or less drawn from 

real life, but Lord Beaconsfield arranges 

very cleverly to foil any attempt to fix their 

identity. There are many familiar names 

which will occur to readers of the book as 

the prototypes of the leading characters, 

but they can be at best only rough guesses. 

For the rest, there is nothing peculiarly 

life-like in any of the characters. It is 

rather as a descriptive writer that Lord 

Beaconsfield is successful than as a de- 

lineator of character. His pictures of still 

life are occasionally admirably well done ; 

his description of Hainault House, the 

home of the Neuchatels, for instance, is a 

wonderfully graphic description of Gunners-_ 
bury, the residence of the Ropthschilds, and 
his account of the famous topurnament in 
which Myra figures as the Queein of Beauty, 
attended, among others, by¢ Adriana 
Neuchatel and Lady Montfort, is a fine 
specimen of picturesque prosye writing. 
Lord Beaconsfield’s style is teminently 
theatrical, and he paints his scenes in the 
brightest of words, but his world is literally 
a stage, and his men and women merely 
players. The stage, for all that, is ar ranged” 
with such a masterly hand, tha, however 

little moved our hearts may feel towards 


the characters, our eye is delighted with 
the spectacle before us, and our ears 
are chatfmed with the sparkling dialogues, 


‘ndymion” is certainly not a work of 
extraordinary art merit, but it is one of 
more than ordinary interest, and contain- 
ing as it does the impressions and recol- 
lections of one of the most distinguished 
Englishmen of our time, it possesses an 
attraction superior to its value as a literary 
performance. In 1873, and again in 1874, 
Mr. Disraeli was elected Lord Rector of 
Glasgow University. On the second oc 
casion a party in the University supported 
another candidate—M1, Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, the great American transcen- 
dentalist poet and philosopher, but Mr. 
Disraeli was elected by a majority of 200, 

But the time had come when he was to 
join the majority. On the evening of the 
10th of March, 1881,he dined with the Prince 
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of Wales at Marlborough House, and on the 

following day complained of illness, which 
rendered the attendance of bis old friend 
and physician, Dr. Kidd, necessary. The 
attack, a combination of bronchitis, chronic 
asthma, and gout, increased in intensity, 
and Dr. Quain, and afterwards Dr. Bruce, 
were sent for. Sir William Jenner also 
visited the Earl by special desire of the 
Queen. The Earl had only recently occu- 
Pied a town house in Curzon-street, May- 
fair, for the convenience of attending the 
House of Lords, and, as the severity of the 
illness increased, that house soon became 
frequented by callers from all parts of the 
world, anxious to inquire as to the health 
of its illustrious inmate. Mr, Gladstone 
was a constant inquirer, and the bulletins 
issued several times a day were looked 
. forward to with the most intense interest. 
It was hoped that the erisis was passed by 
the middle of April, and as the weather 
had become fine and spring-like, it was 
hoped the splendid constitution of the noble 
Earl would enable him to pull through. 
Easter Monday morning was all that could 
be desired, but the east wind again returned, 
and it shortened the life of the noble Earl. 
On April roth he expired. The final bulletin 
was as follows :-— 


“19, CURZON-STREES, 
“ Apiil 19, 1881. 
“The debility, which was evidently in- 
creasing yesterday, progressed during the 
night, and Lord Beaconsfield died at half- 
past 4 this morning, calmly, as if in 
sleep.” 


‘What bad happened in the interval be- 
tween 1 and half-past 4 is thus described 
by one of Lord Beaconsfield’s medical at- 
tendants :—* The Earl's drowsiness, which 
had been apparent in the later part of last 
night, gradually deepened towards mid- 
night into a stupor, from which his Lord- 
ship was with difficulty aroused. He still, 
however, took nourishment up to half-past 
one this morning. About two o'clock the 
stupor deepened into coma, or complete 
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insensibility, and towards the hour of three 
the breathing becaine very much em- 
barrassed. Dr. Kidd and Dr. Bruce at once 
applied all the usual restoratives for the 
breathing, but for the first time during his 
illness there was no response. Secing the 
approach of death, Dr. Kidd immediately 
despatched messengers to Lord Barrington, 
Sir Philip Rose, and Dr. Jenner. Lord 
Barrington was the first to arrive, and upon 
entering the sick-room he found Lord 
Rowton closely grasping the right hand of 
the distinguished patient, in which grasp 
Lord Barrington joined, They continued 
to clasp the right hand of Lord Beacons- 
field until the last moment, his left being 
all the time held in that of Dr. Kidd. 
About five minutes before the breathing 
ceased Sir Philip Rose and Dr. Quain 
arrived. Then a most placid appearance 
came over his Lordships face, which deeply 
moved all in the room The distressing 
breathing ceased, and for about five minutes 
slow, gentle inspiration took its place, and 
all seemed over; but, even after the breath- 
ing had stopped for four or five minut 
the heart's action kept up, and the pulse con- 
tinued perfectly perceptible at the wrist. It 
wasamost touching scene. As Lord Rowton, 
Lord Barrington, the three physicians, Mr. 
Baum, the young servant James, and the 
two nurses, watched round the bed for a 
further period of ten minutes, perfect silence 
was kept, save for the weeping of some 
who were present, because even when the 
pulse ceased it was difficult to realise that 
he was dead. Thus, without suffering, 
without a struggle, Lord Beaconsfield slowly 
passed away.” 

Another account states that the early 
hours of the morning had always been the 
most trying to the patient, and after one 
o'clock the difficulty of relieving the throat 
and chest became so great that recourse 
was had to an expedient which Lord 
Beaconsfield had before declared bad given 
him the greatest relief, and a small quan- 
tity of powder was burned in » saucer 
in such a position that the fumes were in- 
haled by,the sufferer. But this afforded no 
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permanent benefit now, and the patient 
continued to sink. Drs. Kidd and Bruce 
remained by the bedside throughout the 
night, but after that hour no further medi- 
cine was administered, although everything 
that skill could devise was done to soothe 
the dying Earl’s last moments. He had no 
power to rally from the last spasmodic 
attack, and when at four o’clock Sir Philip 
Rose entered the sick-chamber he found 
the Earl lying quietly in a semi-comatose 
condition. A fit of coughing troubled 
him for a moment, but soon he was 
again quiet. Then, turning his head 
to one side, he murmured, “I am 
overwhelmed,” closed his eyes, and ap- 
peared to fall asleep. These were his last 
audible words. Besides the physicians, 
Drs. Quain, Bruce, and Kidd, and the 
nurses, Lords Barrington and Rowton and 
Sir Philip Rose were by the deathbed at 
the time, and among the sorrowing group 
were Mr. Baum (Lord Beaconsfield’s con- 
fidential servant) and another domestic. 
Mr. Ralph Disraeli did not arrive in time 
to see his brother die. Throughout his 
lordship’s illness the physicians have had 
to fight against the conviction firmly en- 
tertained by him, and frequently expressed, 
that he would never get well. Even when 
those around him indulged in hopes of a 
permanent rally, his own opinion was 
always the same. 

Lord Beaconsfield s death was intimated 
by telegram to the Queen, the Prince of 
Wales, and other members of the Royal 
Family, his political friends, to the Prime 
Minister, and to many of the foreign courts. 
A notification was also sent to the em- 
bassies in London. In the course of the 
day responses, expressing deep regret, and, 
in some cases, asking for further particulars, 
were received from her Majesty, the Prince 
of Wales, the Duke of Edinburgh, and all 
the other members of the Royal Family. 
Telegrams arrived all day from every 
quarter of the kingdom. Lord Barrington 
remained at Curzon-street to answer the 
various inquiries made and messages sent. 
The Duchess of Teck called at Curzon- 
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street in the afternoon and saw Lord 
Barrington, from whom she learned about 
the late Earl's last moments. “It is her 
Majesty’s wish,” says the Central News, 
“that every tribute of respect may be paid 
to the memory of the distinguished states- 
man, and should a public funeral be decided 
upon, this course will, no doubt, be in full 
accord with her Majesty's desires. The 
Premier, also, receiving the news of his 
great rival’s death, immediately made 
known his desire that the interment should 
be a public one.” The Dean of West- 
minster called at Curzon-street at midday, 
his object, as was understood, being to 
offer a resting-place for the remains of 
Lord Beaconsfield in Westminster Abbey. 
It is noteworthy that Lord Beaconsfield 
expired on the anniversary of the day on 
which he had left Windsor Castle after ten- 
dering to her Majesty his resignation as 
Prime Minister ofEngland. The following 
history of Lord Beaconsfield’s illness is 
supplied by one of the physicians who 
was in constant attendance upon him. The 
Earl had for several years past suffered 
more or less from attacks of gout, com- 
plicated with bronchitis. While in office 
his health was very far from strong, and 
people little suspected how ill and weak he 
really was, and how frequently he worked 
under the most trying circumstances in 
consequence of his weakly condition. No 
previous attack from which he suffered 
was, however, anything like so severe and 
so prolonged as the one which has now 
proved fatal, The present illness began in 
the form of general bad health, and 
some months ago he was exceedingly 
feeble. Exactly thirty days ago he felt 
so ill that he sent for his regular phy- 
sician, Dr. Kidd, who continued to at- 
tend him throughout the late trying 
time. Dr. Quain was also early called in 
for consultation, and subsequently Dr. 
Bruce was summoned as physician in con- 
stant personar attendance during the 
period the other medical men were away. 
‘Dr. Bruce was with his lordship for a fort- 


' night and until the end of his illness. The 


ZORD BEACONSFIELD S AILMENTS. 


nature of this illness was the same as-that 
from which Lord Beaconsfield had pre- 
viously suffered. There was an attack of 
gout in several of the joints, complicated 
with severe bronchitis. During the early 
part of the illness there were daily and 
almost hourly exacerbations and periods 
of relief, the disease, however, as a whole, 
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ing last the east wind returned, and there 
with came a visible arrest of the improve- 
ment which had been manifested in Lord 
Beaconsfield’s condition. ‘There was no 
favourable change on the Sunday, and on 
Monday it became too evident that the 
symptoms were increasing in severity. 
The weakness which had naturallyincreased 
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still retaining its hold on the patient. 
About the end of the fourth week there 
were symptoms of decided improvement ; 
the gout disappeared almost entirely from 
the joints, and the bronchitis somewhat 
absted, though the attacks of spasm were 
never quite absent ; but on Saturday morn- 
. PART XXII.—VOL. IL 


in the course of the illness, now became so 
great as tocausealarm. In theevening the 
failure in strength was very pronounced, and 
the doctors were filled with grave anxiety 
about what was to follow in the night, At 
one o'clock the remedies employed, we 
understand, appeared to be operating in 
% N 
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the desired direction ; but after that hour 
there was a rapid loss of strength, amd the 
system did not respond to the methods of 
treatment employed. At two o'clock the 
condition of his lordship became so alarm- 
ing that the doctors hastily sammoned his 
intimate friends, and when he expired there 
were at his bedside Lord Rowton, Viscount 
Barrington, Sir Philip Rose, Dr. Quain, 
Dr. Kidd, and Dr. Bruce. He died calmly 
and peacefully, the failure of strength being 
gradual, The severe state of the weather 
and the noble Earl’s advanced age were the 
chief of the adverse features in the case 
against which the physicians had to con- 
tend. Throughout his illness Lord Beacons- 
field was treated in spacious apartments 
kcpt well ventilated. For change of scene 
and for purity of air, Lord Beaconsfield 
was wheeled from one room to another, 
the apartment he left being thoroughly 
ventilated ere his return toit. This opera- 
tion was conducted without the slightest 
exertion on the part of the patient. At 
the earlicr stages of his illncss he was able 
to take nourishment freely, and to enter 
into his ordinary political and business 
arrangements. In the absence of Lord 
Rowton, who had accompanied his sister, 
who was scriously ill, to the south of France, 
Lord Barrington took charge of the noble 
Earl's affairs, and during their walks the ex- 
Premier exhibited evident signs of exhaus- 
tion—in fact, his loruship often stated that 
he felt too unwell to travel further, and but 
for the assistance of Lord Barrington’s 
arm would have been unable to reach his 
home. Having once taken to his bed, he 
was scldom able toleave it. He expressed 
g strong desire to see Lord Rowton during 
his illness, but even after his lordship 
arrived the doctors, fearing the effects of 
excitement, peremptorily forbade an inter- 
view for several days, Before leaving 
Buckingham Palace for Osborne her 
Majesty communicated with Lord Barring- 
ton her particular desire to visit the 
patient, but the reply of the physicians 
was that only quietude was likely to 
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the Queen, under the circumstances, not 
to carry out her desire. For a long time 
Lord Beaconsfield was unable to take 
nourishment, but during last week solid 
food was administered, and at times he 
took it with apparent relish ; at other times 
he turned from it. He bore the fatigue of 
his removal from room to room well, fre- 
quently thanking those who had assisted 
him. Not many days since he not only 
conversed freely with Lord Rowton, Lord 
Barrington, and Sir Philip Rose, but ac- 
tually had read to him a copy of a bulletin 
as to his health which was about to be 
issued. He, however, from the first never 
entertained the slightest idea that he should 
recover, and that opinion he expressed to 
his attendants more than once. He was 
conscious almost to the last He saw Mr. 
Ralph Disraeli, his brother, during Monday 
afternoon, and after that slept calmly. 
During the evening he was restless, but 
was able at midnight to recognise Lord 
Rowton, but after that his utterances were 
at times incoherent. Numerous calls were 
made in Curzon-street throughout the day, 
Sympathy is expressed by endorsements 
upon the cards left, The Prince of Wales 
sent a special equerry in the afternoon 
from Sandringham with letters of con- 
dolence to Lord Rowton and Lord Bar- 
rington. 

During the day Mr. Boehm, the sculptor, 
took an excellent cast of Lord Beacons- 
field’s features, which bore a calm and 
peaceful expression. The preliminary 
arrangements for the funeral were en- 
trusted to Messrs. Caswell, of King's- 
road, Chelsea, who superintended the in- 
terment of Lady Beaconsfield. Lord 
Rowton and Sir Philip Rose went to 
Hughenden with a view of searching 
the late Earl's memoranda, and of 
ascertaining if he had expressed any 
wish or desire as to hia place of burial. 
The Central News stated that on their 
return it was understood that the result of 
their search had added little or nothing to 
that already made known to them as to the 


restore the noble Earl, and they begged ! late Earl’s instructions about his funeral. 
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It was thought that the matter might have 
been left to a certain extent in the hands 
of his executors, Sir Philip Rose and Sir 
Nathaniel de Rothschild; but as this has 
not been pointedly done, in all likelihood, 
in accordance with the expressed wishes of 
the deceased, the funeral would be a private 
one, “Only,” it is said, “the strongest 
public pressure, coupled with a request 
from the highest quarter, will induce the 
trustees to consent to a public funeral.” 
The Press Association said -—“ The in- 
habitants of High Wycombe district— 
about two miles from Hughenden Manor, 
the favourite residence of the late Earl of 
Beaconsfield—have been deeply moved by 
the announcement of the death of his lord- 
ship, The first intelligence, which was 
posted outside the Postal Telegraph Office, 
was as follows:—-‘Sir Philip Rose to 
Mayor of High Wycombe—With inex- 
pressible grief I announce that Lord 
Beaconsfield passed away at 4.30, without 
suffering, quite calmly, as if in sleep, in the 
presence of Lords Rowton and Barrington 
and myself’ No arrangements as to the 
funeral will be made until to-day (Wed- 
nesday), the duties of the executors being 
at present confined to sealing the various 
depositories containing valuable political 
and other deeds. At Wycombe Abbey, 
the seat of Lord Carrington, the news of 
the deceased Earl’s death was received with 
Profound sorrow. In fact, throughout the 
whole of Bucks the feeling among Liberals 
and Conservatives is one of deep regret.” 
On the subject of the funeral arrange- 
ments, the Press Association was informed 
that it was understood by the intimate 
friends of the deceased Earl that his 
personal desire was that on his death he 
should be interred at Hughenden beside 
his deceased wife, but during his illness no 
explicit request was made by the Earl on 
the subject. Dean Stanley, who had made 
arrangements to leave town for about ten 
days, called at Curzon-street to ascertain 
what were the wishes of those most inti- 
mately connected with the late leader of 
the Conservative party as to the interment. 
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Immediately on the receipt of the news of 
Lord Beaconsfield’s death, Mr. Gladstone, 
from Hawarden, expressed his desire that 
the honours of a national funeral and 
interment in Westminster Abbey should be 
accorded to the remains of Lord Beacona- 
field. Dean Stanley remains in town 
awaiting the arrangements that may be 
made. Mr. Creswell, of Queen’s-road, 
Chelsea, was called to Curzon-street at six 
e’clock yesterday morning, and about nine 
o'clock in the evening the body was encased 
in a leaden coffin, with an elm interior, 
lined with white satin, Should it be found 
that in his will the deceased statesman has 
directed that he should be interred at 
Hughenden, the funeral will probably take 
place on Tuesday next: Should no specific 
direction be found, the Press Association 
says, the remains of Lord Beaconsfield will 
be placed in Westminster Abbey, and in 
that case the funeral will not take place 
before Thursday. Mr, Algernon Turnour, 
one of the late Earl's secretaries, called in 
Curzon-street during the afternoon, and, 
having been admitted to see the remains of 
the deceased, left much affected. A num- 
ber of choice wreaths have already been 
sent to the house. 

At several London clubs the blinds were 
drawn. The great bell at the church of St. 
Clement Danes was tolled at intervals 
during the day, and the rector has ordered 
a muffled peal to be rung on the day of the 
funeral. 

In a leader the next day, the Daily News 
wrote :—“England was startled yesterday 
morning with the news of Lord Beacons- 
field’s death, Fora day or two, at least, 
there had been little hope among his friends 
that he might yet recover ; but come when 
it would, such an event as the death of 
such a man must come with a sudden 
shock to the public mind. Very calmly 
and easily Lord Beaconsfield’s life ebbed 
away. Two or three faithful friends were 
with him when he died. ‘The fading out of 
existence was so gradual and gentle that it 
might rather be said he ceased to live than 
that he ‘died, in the early dawn of the mom- 
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ing of a spring which, as Carlyle says of 
Mirabeau, ‘was never to be summer for 
him’ The sudden change of weather, the 
quick return from soft, warm air to winds 
of cruel chilliness, blighted any faint hope 
that had lately been growing up in the 
minds of his friends. The few genial days 
that came lately had brought him some 
relief from the malady that oppressed him, 
and it seemed at one time not impossible 
that his great strength of will might still 
prove itself indomitable, and that he might 
do battle successfully with his enemy. 
Perhaps there was never any real ground 
for such a hope. Perhaps the few days of 
‘warmer temperature only softened the 
harshness of each attack without much 
lessening its power to wear life out. Pere 
haps no continuance of mild weather could 
have saved an invalid so far exhausted, and 
oppressed with the weight of seventy-six 
years. At all events, when the bitter chilly 
winds returned, they brought death on 
their wings, and Lord Beaconsfield’s 
friends soon knew that the end was near, 
It came even more quickly than was ex- 
pected, It is needless to say that the event 
has created a profound sensation. Already 
telegrams are pouring in from all parts of 
the civilised world, telling us how the 
nations of the earth have received the news 
that Lord Beaconsfield is no more. Ina our 
days the dying bed of a great man may 
almost literally be said 10 be watched over 
by all peoples. Scarcely had the last mo~ 
ment of yesterday morning's struggle come 
and passed when the telegraph wires made 
it known across Europe and Asia and 
America, that Lord Beaconsfield was dead. 
‘Yet a few hours and the same wires brought 
back the regretful words of foreign states- 
men and journalists, and the expressions of 
sympathy of far foreign nations with the 
friends and political associates who most 
deeply lament him. He had filled, as 
Burke said of Chatham, so large a space in 
the public mind, that his sudden withdrawal 
from the political field in which he haé 
been busy so long, and so lately, seems for 
the hour to change the whole condition of 
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things. -Only a few weeks have passed 

since he made his speech on Candahar in 

the House of Lords, and there were friends 

and admirers of his listening to that speech 

who talked with something almost like 

confidence of the possibility of his returning 
to power once more. 

“It is needless to say that the observations 
made by foreign journals on the great career 
now closed are not all panegyric A 
stranger in a far country reviewing Lord 
Beaconsfield's political life is not under the 
same principle of restraint which at such a 
moment must govern Englishmen whose 
party Lord Beaconsfield, in his lifetime, 
had always opposed. But his career was 
far too energetic and important to be 
summed up even by his most devoted 
followers in the language of mere eulogy. 
Like one of Mr. Browning’s earlier heroes, 
he had been ‘ever a fighter,’ and there are 
men and political parties, and evem peoples, 
who now do honour to his memory in the 
spirit of one who lays a leaf of laurel on the 
grave of a gallant fallen enemy. Nowhere 
is there any inclination to deny to Lord 
Beaconsfield the full meed of praise due to 
his genius, his undaunted spirit, his proud 
patience, his unconquerable will. To the 
political party which he led, his loss is irre- 
parable, Not twice in the same century 
could any party expect to find a leader of 
such capacity, such temper, and such re- 
source. Like some of the early poets, who 
had to organise a language before they 
could give their poetic spirit an adequate 
voice, he had to organise a political party 
before he could attempt any practical 
political work, Perhaps history will say 
that his greatest achievement was the 
manner in which he kept that party 
together through all conditions of adversity 
and disaster, even as military critics say 
that Napoleon’s genius never shone out so 
splendidly as in his retreat upon Paris 
before the pressing force of the allied 
armies, Lord Beaconsfield had lived long 
enough in one sense. It is not likely that 
hhe could have addcd to his fame even if 
his life bad been spared fora few years 
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longer. Those who heard him make the 
Candahar speech of a few weeks ago must 
have observed the failing physical power of 
the orator. It was a very remarkable 
speech for a man of seventy-six; but it 
was not such a speech as Lord Beacons- 
field would have delivered even a year 
ago. It did not give promise of an 
endurance of physical power like that 
which belonged to Lord Lyndhurst or 
even to Lord Palmerston. Fortunate in 
most things, therefore, it would seem that 
‘Lord Beaconsfield was fortunate also in 
having accomplished his full career, No im- 
pression of incompleteness can be brought 
to the mind of any one who contemplates 
that career and its close. But it may well 
be that, although Lord Beaconsfield lived 
long enough for his own fame, and could 
have added nothing more to it by living 
Jonger, even a few months more of life 
would have enabled him to render material 
service to his party. His would probably 
have been a moderating influence in the 
great struggle which is about to 

which will open probably before his grave 
is closed, 

“The house in Curzon-street, in front of 
which anxious crowds were always watch- 
ing for so many days, will henceforth have 
historic interest for all men, The most un- 
stinted and generous sympathy was shown 
by Lord Beaconsfield’s political opponents. 
Men of all ways of thinking, as well as men 
of all ranks and classes, were found in that 
crowd, watching as the crowd watched 
round the house of Canning, or, later still, 
round the house of Cavour, Men who had 
publicly opposed Lord Beaconsfield and 
his policy all their lives, and have not one 
word to retract or to soften which they ever 
spoke in condemnation of it, were yet as 
constant in their attendance and their in- 
quiries as if they had been his political 
followers and friends. It is said that almost 
to the very last Lord Beaconsfield took an 
interest in hearing the names of thase who 
had called to inquire as to his condition, 
and that although from the first he did not 
himself expect to recover, he remained 
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always cheerful, and even if he would have 
wished to live, acckpted quietly the con- 
viction that he was to die, If it be a satis- 
faction to a man at such a moment to know 
that he has accomplished ail his purposes 
and realised all his dreams, such satisfaction 
surely was given to Lord Beaconsfield. 
He had made himself one of the very fore- 
most of European statesmen. Indeed, if 
we take out three names, the names of 
Prince Bismarck, M. Gambetta, and Mr. 
Gladstone, what name is there in the 
world’s living politics that could by any 
possibility be classed with his? We are 
not now speaking of his policy or his poli- 
tical principles. We are not considering 
whether he is entitled to as high a place as 
this man or that in the enduring gratitude 
of a country. We are only speaking of 
the place he had won for himself, and the 
light which contemporary fame threw 
around him, Perhaps even the least 
generous critic may say of him that— 


“4 rarer spirit never 
Did steer humanity, but you, gode, do give 
Some faults to make us men.’ 


Lord Beaconsfield’s was undoubtedly the 
rare spirit which is capable of steering 
humanity. The gift of leadership, which 
may be found in conjunction with great 
eloquence and high statesmanship or with- 
out them, was his in especial. He would 
have been a famous party leader even if he 
had been as deficient in eloquence as 
Althorp or as Wellington. His political 
career is peculiar, is even unique in our 
history. Perhaps that of Bolingbroke most 
nearly resembles it; but Bolingbroke started 
with advantages which were not at Mr, 
Disraeli’s command, and Bolingbroke ended 
in failure, while Lord Beaconsfield, even 
when fallen from office, continued to be an 
influence, a power, and a success. The 
close of such a career could not but be 
watched with breathless emotion wherever 
civilised men are found.” 

For days, the papers were filled with 
extracts from foreign papers on the melan- 
choly event. Here are a few of them :— 

N' 
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The New York Herald says that Beacons- 
field’s career was as ‘extraordinary as it 
was brilliant. His qualities were not solid, 
and solidity is the one quality the world 
looks for in a real ruler of modern Eng- 
land. 

The N.Y. Sun says that a political force 
has disappeared, for which no substitute can 
be found in the ranks of his own party. 
‘What he did for England will be better 
appreciated ten years hence, the Sun thinks, 
than it is now. 

All the Berlin papers, both Liberal and 
Conservative, published long articles on the 
late Lord Beaconsfield, These articles for 
the most part hardly touch on the politics 
of the present day, but simply refer to the 
life and acts of the late Earl. 

The semi-official Norddeutsche Allgemeine 
Zeitung, which has always been most 
friendly to the Conservative Government 
in England, says :—" The loss which Eng- 
land has sustained by the death of Lord 
Beaconsfield will be felt not only in Great 
Britain, but throughout the entire civilised 
world.” 

The National Zeitung, remarking on the 
carecr of the late Premier, says that the 
Conservatives may wait a long time before 
they find such another leader. 

The Boersen Courier says that Benjamin 
Disraeli owed his success to his tenacity, 
and not to his political strength His 
desire was always to surprise the world, 
and that in a theatrical manner. 

The Progressist organ, the Vossische 
Zeitung, says it believes that Lord Beacons- 
field has always done what he believed to 
be the best for the interests of England, and 
acted throughout in a patriotic way; but 
his foreign policy especially was fantastic, 
and sometimes lost itself in Imperialism, 
even to the disregard of home interests. 

The Conservative Post, in an exceed- 
ingly eulogistic article on Lord Beacons- 
field, says that he not only showed himsel: 
a great leader in the political world, bu 
also in literature. His works of fictiqn 
says the Post, are a great inheritance for 
future generations. 
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‘The news of Lord Beaconsfield’s death 
caused a very painful sensation in Vienna, 
as the deceased was considered a friend 
of Austria His literary works, too, 
have many admirers. All the newspapers 
were ringing with his praises. The Nene 
Freie Presse says that one of the most 
eminent men of the century, whose name 
s all-important, not in English history 
alone, but in the history of all Europe, has 
died with Lord Beaconsfield. His death 
must, it says, be a severe blow to the Con- 
servative party, whose brilliant leader he 
was. Hopes were entertained lately that 
he would soon rise from his sick-bed and 
take his place at the head of the Opposition 
again, serving it with the irresistible power 
of his eloquence. The general sympathy 
with him in his last illness shows, the paper 
thinks, that he will be regretted even by 
the followers of the present Government. 

The evening papersof Pesth unanimously 
eulogise Lord Beaconsfield, and proclaim 
him one of Europe’s greatest statesmen, 
the friend of the Hapsburg Monarchy and 
Hungary, and the representative of a 
policy evidencing interest in their welfare. 
We quote a few telegrams indicating how 
universal was the sensation created by 
Lord Beaconsfield’s decease. 

‘The news of Lord Beaconsfield’s death 
was received at St. Petersburg on the 
Tuesday afternoon. No evening papers 
are published. The notices in the Rus- 
sian Press appeared the day after. In 
journalistic circles full appreciation is 
expressed of the ability and patient, in- 
domitable will of the deceased. It is, how- 
ever, difficult for Russians to forget bis 
determined opposition to Russia’s external 


‘icy. 

‘The Madrid Press was full of biographical 
notices of Lord Beaconsfield. They are 
generally more favourable to his literary 
works than to his political achievements, 
especially in connection with the Eastern 


The Diritto thus concludes a masterly 
biographical sketch of Lord Beaconsfield :— 
“The result of so many efforts patiently 
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renewed after each failure, of such perti- 
nacity, such ambition, was not in excess of 
his expectations, for those were always 
unbounded, He thirsted for power, and 
power almost uncontrolled was his. He 
dreamed of seating himself among the 
statesmen of Europe, and the dream be- 
came a reality; and in Berlin he had the 
gratification of hearing Prince Bismarck, 
from deference to him, open the discussion 
in the Congress in English. But perhaps 
his most cherished wish was to be popular 
in that England to which, as an alien, he 
had so long been the object of aversion and 
scorn. This, too, was fulfilled. His return 
from Berlin was a triumphal progress, and 
the acclamations that hailed his famous 
phrase, ‘Peace with honour,’ must have 
contrasted strangely to his ears with the 
laughter that greeted his maiden speech 
forty years before.” Withal, however, the 
Diritto thinks that Lord Beaconsfield’s 
career was that of aman seeking his own 
fortune more than his country’s welfare. 
All over the country the feeling of re- 
gret was universal. In the Christian 
World, the writer of this work thus de- 
scribes the burial of Lord Beaconsfield :-— 
“It is quite a country Jane which leads you 
to Hughenden manor-house. Directly you 
get out of High Wycombe, with its broad 
streets of ancient, well-kept houses, with 
its grand gateway in the middle, leading to 
Lord Carrington’s park, you seem to have 
left the world behind. On our right is a 
quaint and picturesque wayside inn, bearing 
the name of the ‘Beaconsfield Arms,’ 
known as the ‘Horse Shoe. till Lord 
Beaconsfield added it to the estate. On 
our left rise in graceful undulations the 
Chiltern Hills. Half way up, peeping from 
between the trees—now bare, for this spring’s 
vegetation is backward—is the residence 
which the pictorial papers of Saturday have 
already made familiar to the world. As we 
proceed, we come to a pair of ornamental 
iron gates, with a lodge, by which, how- 
ever, there is no access to the public, but 
which will nevertheless be viewed with 
interest when I state that the path beyond 
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was the favourite walk of Lord Beacons- 
field in his old age. * A little further on is 
the lodge through which the public crowded 
on Tuesday to pay their last tribute of 
respect to one who, if not as a Buckingham- 
shire farmer informed me, the ‘greatest 
man in the world? was at any rate the 
foremost man of his party and his race. 
On Monday night the scene was one of 
unrivalled interest. Stately swans glided 
on the stream which runs through the 
park. A little way up the slope was the 
double-gable church, with its tiny steeple, 
apparently new, but in reality of an ancient 
date. A little behind are some almshouses, 
quite a modern innovation, for they were 
erected by a Countess Conyngham, who 
died in 1816, at the age of ninety-two, and 
was buried in the church. From a grassy 
terrace a little higher up, a charming 
vicarage looks down across the park, or 
where a cleft in the hills to the right reveals, 
if not the red tiles of the busy town, at any 
rate its smoke. On Monday evening as I 
stood there, a Sabbath stillness reigned, 
broken only by the harsh cry of the pea- 
cocks at the manor-house beyond; while 
a flash or two from the sinking sun crimsons. 
the fleecy clouds for a moment, and then 
leaves the landscape dark and dull, as if 
the glory of the earth had passcd away. 





| As I passed through the churchyard on my 


return, the grave-diggers were still at work, 
but in vain, for they tell me that it is quite 
impossible for the vault to contain the 
wreaths of flowers sent as a farewell 
homage from every quarter of the land. 
‘They make a good deal more of him in 
London than they did down here,’ observes 
my Jandlord to me; by which I gather 
that Lord Beaconsfield did not deal so 
much with the town as with the local 
tradesmen, though desirable. The fact 
was, the brown liveries and the black horses 
of the noble Earl were rarely seen in the 
High-street, the road from the station to 
the manor-house being a little to the left, 
and so desirous was his lordship to avoid 
fuss, that no one knew when he was coming 
from town} and actually when he did take 
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his holiday, be was often at home before ' 


his servants had arrived from town, and 
thus was the first to note his own arrival. | 
However, ‘Wycombe, on Tuesday, was equal | 
to the occasion, and at the special request 
of the Mayor put up its shutters and ceased 
to do business after two o'clock. From its 
fine old church drooped the Royal Stan- 
dard, half-mast high ; while from the belfry 
there came every now and then a muffled 
peal. At the great hotel of the town—the 
hotel which has done a roaring trade these 
last few days, and where on Monday night 
were booked orders for as many as fifty 
pairs of carriage horses—all the visitors 
not being of so economical a turn as the 
Common Serjeant of the City of London, 
who was seated on the knife-board of an 
omnibus, which was marked ‘The Bank 
and Charing-cross;’ or as Alderman 
‘Whetham, ex-Lord Mayor, who preferred 
to save his eighteen-pence, and do the two 
miles between the station and the manor- 
house on foot,—at this fine old country 
hotel, to cut short my digression, over the 
porch a bold lion keeps watch and ward. 
On Tuesday actually this lion had a band 
of crape, and bore aloft a funeral wreath. 
“The wetand unpleasant morningseemed 
to have but little effect on the attendance, 
as hour by hour the crowd, mostly dressed 
in sober black, came trooping in from all 
the country round, One of the first to 
arrive was a poct from the Surrey side, 
with a black Lag full of cards, which con- 
tained a poem of his own composing, which 
he retailed for the small charge of twopence. 
He was followed by vendors of oranges, 
and other cards with portrait and verses 
beneath, or with a portrait plainly but 
neatly embossed; another had some 
hideous lithographs for sale for sixpence, 
and which, if quantity be considered, were 
not dear at the money. Outside the park 
railings stood an individual who gave you a 
printed paper, from which you were to learn 
that at Madame Tussaud’s you had the 
privilege of seeing the great statesman and 
the farfamed golden wreath As the 
London police came down in the middie of 
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the day, these humble and enterprising 
salesmen gradually were prevailed upon to 
make themselves scarce. About haif-past 
two, when the churchyard was opened to the 
privileged holders of tickets, there must 
have been many thousands, while chaises 
and broughams and omnibuses, and vehicles 
of all kinds, emptied of their occupants, 
occupied a considerable space lower down 
the slope. Higher up—that is, between 
the church and the private grounds of the 
mansion—the way was cleared and kept 
clear by the Bucks First Regiment of 
Volunteers, and there the pressure was 
very great, as nowhere could the spectators 
have a better view of the procession. The 
drawback to the quiet and solemnity of the 
scene was the conduct of the boys, who 
climbed the trees overlooking the church- 
yard, and did a good deal of damage 
besides. One of the first to enter the 
church was Mr. Raikes, M.P., one of the 
last was Mr. Levi Lawson, who shook hands 
with Sir Hardinge Giffard, who early had 
taken up a position with a small cluster of 
M-P.’s in the grounds just opposite my- 
self. In time the tolling of the bell an- 
nounced the appearance of the funeral 
cortége, which was preceded by the Vicar, 
the Rev. Mr. Blagden, reading, as he 
passed where I stood, that wondrous Scrip- 
ture about the resurrection and the life to 
come. All heads, of course, were bowed, 
as slowly and reverently the coffin, covered. 
with a purple pall, and bearing wreaths 
piled as far as possible, was borne 
along. The dazzling beauty of those 
wreaths were vain to tell; the finest one on 
my side bore the inscription, ‘From the 
Duchess of Connaught,’ while that of her 
Majesty was just in front. Before the coffin 
walked the confidential valet of the Earl, 
Mr. Baum, with difficulty retaining his tears 
as he carried, on a velvet cushion, the late 
Earl's sparkling coronet and the insignia of 
the Order of the Garter. Then came the 
Eari’s brother, with the youthful heir, Con- 
ingsby Disraeli, by his side. The little lad 
has a bright, though slightly Jewish cast of 
countenance, and a bearing that at once 
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wins on the spectator. Lord Rowton and 
‘Viscount Barrington came next, and then 
followed Sir Anthony Rothschild and Sir 
Philip Rose. The Prince of Wales, looking 
a little worn, was close behind, with the 
Duke of Connaught on one side and Prince 
Leopold on the other. Onward they came 
in sombre black, the late Earl’s companions 
in many a political victory and in many a 
political defeat—the Marquis of Salisbury, 
wearing a skull cap, and presenting quite a 
venerable appearance; Lord John Man- 
ners, aged and shadowy, and seemingly 
weighed down with grief; Lord Henry 
Lennox, much graver than when years ago 
I used to watch him handing a glass of 
water to his illustrious chief; Sir Stafford 
Northcote, Lord Cairns, and many more, 
including the pleasant face of the Speaker, 
and the stately figure of the Marquis of 
Hartington, Soon the service in the church 
‘was over, and the coffin was wheeled down 
into the vault at the end of the church out- 
side. It ia a tiny vault: on ong side you 
could see the coffin of the Viscountess, with 
the wreaths all dry and sere, as soon shall 
be those on the coffin placed in its small 
niche on Tuesday. The spectacle was sad 
and suggestive, as the squalls came racing 
across those Chiltern Hills, and sweeping 
athwart the valley filled with the sight- 
seers below, who lingered both to look at 
the vault where the Earl was buried, and at 
the church where he had worshipped so 
many years. As the day waned the clouds 
cleared, and the sun of April seemed to 
sink slowly into the West with healing in 
his wings, and to aid and woo the advance 
of tardy Spring. As sorrowfully I tumed. 
away, I could not but ask myself — 


«©¢Oh, when shall spring visit ¢4a# mouldering 
? 


um 
Oh, when shalt day dawn on the night of #4ct 
grave?’ 


Perhaps altogether the scene on the out- 
side of the park was not much unlike a 
country fair, but that is the inseparable 
accompaniment of such oceasions. As the 
day of the faneral was intensely cold, Mr. 
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Gladstone was not present. It would have 
been very imprudent for him had he put in 
@n appearance. But his absence at the 
time led to a great deal of uncharitable— 
unjustly so—remark., People are hard to 
please. A great deal of fault was found 
with him that he did not immediately pro- 
pose the erection of a public monument to 
the deceased Earl. In some extreme 
quarters, it was hinted that he was 
purposely absent from the funeral, and 
that he purposely delayed the vote— 
a vote to which many respectable radi- 
cals took exception—for the erection of 
the proposed memorial. Early in May, 
however, he took occasion to move the 
resolution of which he had given notice. 
We extract from contemporary papera the 
account of a speech which was considered 
highly admirable, and made a great im- 
pression at the time. Mr. Gladstone 
moved the address to the Crown, of which 
he had given notice, praying her Majesty 
to direct a monument to be erected to Lord 
Beaconsfield. At the outset he said that 
though it might be too sanguine to expect 
the motion to be received with unanimous 
assent, he earnestly appealed to the House 
not to enter into a lengthened and conten- 
tious argument. As a keen personal 
opponent of Lord Beaconsfield, nothing 
would pain him more, except its rejection, 
than that the grace of the vote should be 
marred by angry disputation. Adverting 
to the criticisms of his own action in the 
matter, he said it had been directed to 
what he conceived to be the fulfilment of 
his duty, by the examination of the pre- 
cedents with a desire liberally to interpret 
them, but with a proper jealousy of adding 
to them. This was not the occasion for 
drawing an historical portrait of Lord 
Beaconsfield, nor for attempting a political 
eulogy, but it was an occasion on which a 
majority ought to be guarded against 
giving way to its own narrow views, and 
which certainly ought not to be used for 
issuing a political manifesto. Mr. Glad- 
stone proceeded :—*I say that in my judg- 
ment we have to look to two questions, 
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and to two questions. only, and they are, 
whether the tribute that it is proposed to 
pay is proposed to be paid to one who, in the 
first place, has sustained a great historic 
part, and done great deeds written on the 
page of parliamentary and national history ; 
and, next, whether those deeds have been 
done with the full authority of the con- 
stituted organs of the nation, and of the 
nation itself; and I think that an impartial 
survey of what has happened will satisfy 
the House that upon neither of those points 
ia there the smallest room for doubt. 
It may seem to be a sharp mental transi- 
tion for us to make when we pass from the 
palance of political opinion now prevailing 
in this House to the balance of opinion 
that existed here two or three or four years 
ago, But itis right, it is just, it is neces- 
sary that we should recollect that what waa 
done by the late Parliament, and what was 
done by the late Ministry, and, above all, 
by Lord Beaconsfield, as the official head, 
and as the guiding spirit of the late Minis- 
try, was done under precisely the same 
constitutional title, and with exactly the 
same charter and authority as that under 
which we now claim to act. I cast behind 
me for a moment the question what I 
approve and what I disapprove: what I 
rejoice in and what I regret. We are here 
to act on the part of the nation, and to 
maintain that description of action which 
is suitable to, and which is required by, 
the nation’s continuous policy. The career 
of Lord Beaconsfield is in many respects 
the most remarkable in our Parliamentary 
history. For my own part, I know butone 
that can fairly be compared to it in regard 
to the emotional surprise—the emotion of 
wonder, which, when viewed as a whole, it 
is calculated to excite, and that is the 
career, the early career, of Mr. Pitt. Lord 
Beaconsfield’s name is associated at least 
with one great constitutional change, in 
regard to which, I think, it will ever be 
admitted—at least, I never can scruple to 
admit it—that its arrival was accelerated 
by his personal act. I will not dwell upon 
that, but upon the close association of his 
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name with the important change in the 
principle of the Parliamentary franchise. 
It is also associated with great European 
transactions, great European arrangements. 
I put myself in the position, not necessarily 
of a friend and admirer who looks with 
sympathy at the character of the action of 
Lord Beaconsfield, but in the position of 
one who looks at the magnitude of the part 
which he played on behalf of this country, 
and I say that one who was his political 
friend might fairly have said of him— 


‘Aspice, ut insignis spoliis Marcellus opimis 
Tagreditus, victorque viros supereminet ommes.’ 


My duty is to look at these things in the 
magnitude of their national and historical 
character, and it is when so looking at them 
that I have not a doubt that the man who, 
for seven years, sustained the office of 
Prime Minister, the man who, for nearly 
thirty years, led either in one House or in 
both, a great party in this country, is a 
man for whom the House may well do 
what I now call uponit todo. I have said 
that, in my opinion, the magnitude of the 
part played by Lord Beaconsfield, and the 
authority with which it was played, are the 
only matters to which we ought to look; 
and I press this point specially as one that 
many of us might perhaps forget—namely, 
that he acted with the same authority that 
we claim ourselves; that the same Consti- 
tution, the same popular liberties, the same 
principle of reverence for authority, placed 
him in a position, first in this House, and 
then in the House of Lords, to give effect 
to the policy that he believed to be for the 
good of his country. This somewhat dry 
portion of my duty, which has led me to 
direct the attention of the House to these 
points, is now, I think, concluded, and, a3 
I have said, I will not attempt anything 
like an historical retrospect, It would not 
be fair, and it would not be just, even if it 
were appropriate, that I, who have been 
separated from Lord Beaconsfield by longer 
attd larger differences than, perhaps, ever 

two persons, should endeavour 
to draw a picture which must be too faintly 
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coloured if executed by my hand. But yet 
ZX will allow myself some satisfaction in 
dwelling upon topics that are both pleasant 
to myself and useful to usali. The de- 
ceased statesman had certain great qualities 
on which it would be idle for me to enlarge ; 
his extraordinary intellectual powers, for 
instance, were as well known to others as 
to me. But other qualities there were in 
him, not merely intellectual or immediately 
connected with the conduct of affairs, but 
with regard to which I should wish, were I 
younger, to stamp the recollection of them 
on my mind for my own future guidance, 
and which I strongly recommend to those 
who are younger, for notice and imitation. 
‘These characteristics were not only written 
in a marked manner on his career, but were 
possessed by him in a degree undoubtedly 
extraordinary. I speak, for example, of 
his strength of will, his long-sighted per- 
sistency of purpose, reaching from his first 
entrance on the avenue of life to its very 
close, his remarkable power of self-govern- 
ment, and last, not least, his great Parliamen- 
tary courage, which I, who have been associ- 
ated in the course of my life with some scores 
of Ministers, have never seen surpassed.” 
Mr. Gladstone then proceeded to alludeto 
Lord Beaconsfield’s strong sympathies for 
his own race, his readiness to help strug- 
gling men of genius, and the tenderness 
and devotion of his domestic affections ; 
and concluded his speech as follows :—“ In 
expressing a hope that this debate may 
not be unduly lengthened, I wish that my 
contribution to it may be confined within 
the limits of necessity, and 1 have now set 
before the House all that it ia necessary, 
perhaps all that is warrantable, for me to 
say; but there is one slighter matter to 
which I wish to have the satisfaction of re- 
ferring. ‘There is much misapprehension 
abroad as to the personal sentiments be- 
tween public men who are divided in policy. 
"Their words may necessarily from time to 
time be sharp, their judgments may neces- 
sarily be severe ; but the general idea of 
persons less informed than those within the 
Parliamentary circle is that they are ac- 
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tuated by sentiments of intense antipathy 
or hatred for one afother. I wish to take 
this occasion, if with the permission of the 
House I may for a moment degenerate 
into egotism, of recording my firm con- 
viction that in all the judgments ever 
delivered by Lord Beaconsfield upon my- 
self, he never was actuated by sentiments of 
personal antipathy. It is a pleasure to me 
to make that acknowledgment. The feel- 
ing on my part is not a new one, but the 
acknowledgment of it could hardly have 
been made with propriety on an earlier 
occasion, and hon. members must excuse 
me for having thus obtruded it upon them. 
I have now called attention to the fact 
that that to which we have to look is the 
greatness of the man himself, and of the 
transactions with which he was associated, 
and the full, undisputed, constitutional 
authority that he possessed to sanction his 
policy. Those are the essential considera- 
tions that ought to guide us, and I feel 
convinced that, unless it is my grievous 
fault, I have said enough to show that the 
Committee will do well and wisely to 
accept, and to accept in a kindly spirit, the 
motion I have the honour to submit for a 
public monument to Lord Beaconsfield.” 
‘The right hon. gentleman then moved :— 

“That an humble address be presented 
to her Majesty, praying that her Majesty 
will give directions that a monument be 
erected in the Collegiate Church of St. 
Peter, Westminster, to the memory of the 
late right hon. Earl of Beaconsfield, with 
an inscription expressive of the high sense 
entertained by the House of his rare and 
splendid gifts, and of his devoted labours 
in Parliament and in great offices of State; 
and to assure her Majesty that this House 
will make good the expenses attending the 
same.” 

Sir S. Northcote, in seconding the mo- 
tion, said that, whatever might be its fate, 
one monument more enduring than any 
which could be carved in stone had already 
been erected to Lord Beaconsfield in Mr. 
Gladstone’s speech just delivered, nobly 
expressed and nobly conceived, which was 
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an honour not merely to the orator and its 
object, but to the British House of Com- 
mons. Sir Stafford proceeded to say — 
“Speaking as one who has had the great 
pleasure of political intimacy with our dis- 
tinguished friend, and who has also been 
admitted to his confidence in quiet mo- 
ments, I can entirely confirm the statement 
of the Prime Minister that in all those con- 
tests, ready as he always was to enter into 
the battle, and sharp as sometimes his 
words were, there was nothing in his spirit 
unworthy of a generous antagonist No 
personal feeling, I believe, was ever allowed 
by him to warp his sentiments of admira- 
tion for his chief political rival, I feel that 
this is not a moment at which I could pro- 
perly address the Committee, as I should 
wish to do. This is not a moment for the 
indulgence of private feelings. We have, 
indeed, been connected together on occa- 
sions of contest and of public debate, but 
yet there is so much beside that and behind 
that to those who were intimate with Lord 
Beaconsfield, that it would be painful to 
ourselves to attempt to parade the feelings 
that exist among us. There was much in 
his sympathy and his readiness at all times 
to give advice, to enter into every difficulty, 
however trifling it might seem, to encourage 
where encouragement was needed, and to 
utter words of warning when he thought 
them necessary, that greatly endeared him 
to us, It would be still less appropriate, 
indeed it would be an outrage, were I at 
such a moment to attempt to draw any- 
thing like a political character of Lord 
Beaconsfield which should be in the nature 
of a political eulogium. 1 distinguish such 
occasions as the present, characteristic as 
they are of the British House of Commons 
and of the British nation, from those eulo- 
giums which are sometimes passed in 
foreign countries at the funerals of men who 
have bore a distinguished part in party 
warfare, when the opportunity is seized for 
glorifying political differences and political 
parties. We have nothing of the sort here. 
‘We are engaged here for a moment, 
pausing in the midst of our political strife, 
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in placing a wreath on the bier of a cham- 

pion who has fallen among us, and whom 
all on both sides are prepared to honour. 
If there was anything in this proposal that 
seemed to pledge the country or the House 
to any approval of any political policy of 
Lord Beaconsfield, I can quite understand 
that there would be difficulties raised in 
many quarters to paying a tribute which 
might be misunderstood. That, however, 
is not the case. We are now doing honour 
to a man whose rare gifts we all admire, 
and which have been acknowledged by all 
who have had any opportunity of witness- 
ing their display. We are doing honour to 
a man who never quailed before danger, 
who never allowed himself to be dis- 
heartened by defeat or discouraged by 
difficulty, but who always kept a high 
standard before him—whether it approved 
itself to all men or not I will not say—and 
who never under any difficulties or under 
any circumstances lost sight of or shrank 
from the standard he so displayed. He 
was one who, when he came to the of 
dignity, to which he had so fairly fought 
his way over the greatest obstacles and 
under the greatest discouragements, com- 
manded the respect not only of the people 
of his own country, but the respect of those 
among whom he took his place as the re- 
presentative of Great Britain in the affairs 
of foreign countries, Sir, we have been 
reminded that the public honours which it 
was desired should be done to him at his 
funeral were exchanged for a funeral of a 
more private character, in accordance not 
only with his written instructions, but with 
the whole spirit of his life. He was one 
who, among all things, rejoiced in that 
retirement of which he was allowed to 
enjoy so smal! a portion, and his heart was 
in the home and the sepulchre in which his 
body is now placed. But we know that 
although his funeral was private, and there 
was nothing in the nature of an invitation 
to the nation to attend it, yet all England 
was there, and that the hearts of the people, 
‘whatever may be their ranks or distinctions, 
were turned to Hughenden on that day. 
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I venture to say that whether or not a 
monument is erected to him, either in this 
or any other place of public notoriety, the 
name and fame of him whom we have lost 
is secure in the memories of Englishmen, 
and will never perish.” 

Mr. Labouchere, who was received with 
cries of “ Agreed,” and a few cheers from 
below the gangway, moved that the Chair~ 
man leave the chair, While expressing 
his admiration for Lord Beaconsfield’s gifts, 
and disclaiming all intention to offend his 
party, he contended that it was impossible 
to separate the man from the politician, and 
asserted that there was no precedent of a 
memorial being erected toa Prime Minister 
unless his policy was at the time supported 
and approved by a majority of the House 
and of the country. But Lord Beacons- 
field’s policy had been decisively condemned 
by the country, and the Liberal party would 
be stultifying itself if it agreed ta this vote, 

Mr. A. O'Connor made some remarks 
in support of the amendment ta an im- 
patient House, and a division being taken, 
it was negatived by ze to 54. The 
Address was then agree 

In the House of Lords, May goth, the 
motion for an Address to the Queen, pray- 
ing her Majesty to give directions for the 
erection of a monument to Lord Beacons- 
field in-Westminster Abbey, caused an un- 
usually large attendance of Peers. There 
was a considerable number of Peeresses in 
the side galleries, and the strangers’ gallery 
was completely filled. 

Earl Granville, in moving the address, 
said :—“I rise to move the address of 
which I have given notice. It requires no 
long argument to recommend it to your 
lordships, and for this and for other reasons 
I will confine my observations within 
narrow limits. This is not the time and 1 
am not the person to give a biographical 
sketch of one so well known as Lord 
Beaconsfield ; still less is it for me to 
analyse his policy and his political actions. 
Approval from me of these would give a 
stamp of insincerity to my remarks, which 
would be displeasing to your lordships and 
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discreditable to myself. My lords, our long 
experience of constitutional practice has 
convinced nearly all Englishmen that party 
government is necessary for the good 
working of representative institutions, and 
that party organisation can alone constitute 
strong and efficient governments in such 
circumstances. But, owing to the same 
experience, together with other favouring 
circumstances, there is no country where 
the relations cf political opponents are 
more free from personal bitterness; none 
where the readiness is greater at the proper 
moment to drop party feelings and exclu- 
sively to consider that which is for the 
national dignity. I believe it is for the 
dignity of the ngtion that from time to 
time, and on exceptional occasions, Parlia- 
ment should recognise the public services 
of statesmen, not as a proof of universal 
approval of the particular policy which 
they may have pursued, for that would 
be impossible, but as an acknowledg- 
ment of unusual abjlities devoted in 
eminent positions to the service of 
the Stata That Lord Beaconsfield has 
pos his part in English history, that he 

rare and splendid gifts and great force 
ef character, that his labours in serving the 
Crown and the Parliament were long and 
continuous, no one can deny. I doubt 
whether to many public men can the 
quality of genius be more fitly attributed, 
It was by his strong individuality, unaided 
by adventitious circumstances, that he 
owed his great personal success. Assisted 
by those social circumstances which Mr, 
Disraeli was without, I came into the 
House of Commons at an early age, and 
six months before he took his seat in that 
assembly. Ithus heard himmakethat speech 
famous for its failure, 2 speech which I am 
convinced, if it had been made when he 
was better known to the House of Com- 
mons, would have been received with 
cheers and sympathy, instead of derisive 
laughter, but which, owing to the prejudices 
Of his audience, he was obliged to close 
with a sentence which, like a somewhat 
similar ejaculation of Mr, Sheridan, showed 
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the unconquerable confidence which strong 
men have in their 6wn power. A few 
weeks ago Lord Beaconsfield made his 
last argumentative speech in this House. 
At ten o'clock on the second evening of 
the Afghan debate Lord Beaconsfield sent 
me word that he must speak at once. I 
sent back a strong remonstrance, Two 
noble lords who formerly held office, and 
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another in quantities nicely calculated to free 
him from suffering during the time required 
for his speech. These are incidents, one at 
the beginning of his Parliamentary career, 
one forty-four years later, at the end of it, 
which show the power of will and the con- 
tempt of obstacles which were his strong 
characteristics. A slight circumstance 
connected with this House always appeared 





a third with remarkable power of speaking, 
wished to take part in the debate. Lord 
Beaconsfield, however, persisted, and in 
following him I complained to your lord- 
ships of what he had done. I thought at the 
time I was justifiedin that complaint, but it is 
with regret that I have since learnt that 
just before my remonstrance Lord Beacons- 
ficid had swallowed one drug and inhaled 


to me indicative of his patience and self- 
control, Almost any man coming into 
this assembly as Prime Minister, and with 
@ great oratorical reputation, would have 
been impatient for an opportunity of dis- 
play. Your lordships will remember how 
silent and reticent he was at -first, 
Until an unfounded accusation gave him an 
opportunity of making a speech, which at 
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ence established the hold on this House 
which he had so Jong maintained in another 
place. Some may exercise influence over 
others by possessing in a strong degree 
the qualities and the defects of those whom 
they influence. Others produce the same 
effect from exactly contrary causes. It 
is probable that Lord Beaconsfield, with 
few prejudices of his own, and more or less 
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popular mind, and attached praise or blame 
to actions of the contending parties in the 
State. Lord Beaconsfield had certainly 
the power of appearing in his policy, in his 
character, and in his career, to the imagina- 
tion of his countrymen and of foreigners, a 
power which was not extinguished even by 
death. With certain exceptions, Lord 
Beaconsfield was very tolerant to political 





tolerable of those of others, belonged to 
the latter class. I never knew a greater 
master, in writing, in speaking, and in con- 
versation, of censure and of eulogy. His 
habit of sparkling literary composition, his 
facility in dealing with epigram, metaphor, 
antithesis, and even alliteration, gave him 
a singular power of coining and applying 
phrases which at once laid hold of the 


adversaries, and showed great appreciation 
of their merits, No happier compliments 
were paid to Lord Palmerston and to Lord 
Russell than by Mr. Disraeli, and I have 
heard Mr. Cobden’s dearest friend quote as 
the most touching speech he ever heard 
the tribute paid by Mr. Disraeli in the 
House of Commons to the memory of his 
great and victorious free-trade opponent, 
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T have been treated with uniform fairness 
and courtesy by succesiive leaders of the 
Conservative party in this House, but by 
mone more so than by Lord Beaconsfield 
during the time which I have had the 
honour to sit opposite him in this House, 
asI had previously been upon some im- 
portant questions of foreign policy. The 
noble duke on Thursday spoke with the 
authority of an intimate friend, of Loyd 
Beaconsfield’s good nature in private life, 
Ihave no doubt of the truth of it, though 
combined with singular powers of de- 
structiveness when he chose to exercise 
them. Iremember being told by one,towhom 
thedevotion of Lord Beaconsfield was one of 
the main characteristics of his life, that not 
only was he good-natured himself, but that 
he was especially sensitive to good-nature 
from others, There is one reason, my lords, 
why this House should pay respect to the 
memory of Lord Beaconsfield, which is not 
altogether of a disinterested character. It 
has been said of the British aristocracy, 
sometimes as a matter of praise, sometimes 
of blame, that they are proud, wealthy, 
and powerful, ‘There is an element, how- 
ever, of a democratic character mixed with 
this aristocratic constitution of the House 
of Lords, which has certainly added to its 
wealth and strength, possibly to its pride. 
It is the unexclusiveness which is peculiar 
to that institution. Of the smoothness with 
which the portals of this assembly roll back 
before distinguished men, without reference 
to caste or to blood, cf the welcome which 
is given to such, of the distinguished place 
which is assigned to them in our ranks, I 
know no brighter or more brilliant example 
than that of Lord Beaconsfield." His lord- 
ship concluded by moving—“ That an 
humble address be presented to her 
Majesty, praying that her Majesty will 
give directions that a monument be erected 
in the collegiate church of St. Peter, West- 
minster, to the memory of the late Right 
Honourable the Earl of Beaconsfield, K.G., 
with an inscription expressive of the high 
sense entertained by the House of his rare 
and splendid gifts, and of his devoted 
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labours in Parliament and in great offices 
of State; and assuring her Majesty that 
this House will concur in giving effect to 
her Majesty's most gracious Message.” 

‘The Marquis of Salisbury, who was 
loudly cheered, said :—" My lords, the noble 
Earl in the graceful language with which he 
has moved the erection of this last and 
melancholy tribute to a political opponent 
justly said not only that contested ques- 
tions were in no degree affected by the 
action that he or your lordships might take, 
or by the language that he used, but also 
that not many words were needed to com- 
mend this motion to the acceptance of 
Parliament, My lords, in this case not 
many words are needed, because one of the 
most striking phenomena attending on 
Lord Beaconsfield’s brilliant and remark- 
able career has been the deep interest with 
which through his iliness and after his death 
his fate was followed not only by his own" 
friends and adherents, but by men of every 
class and degree in this country, and by 
distinguished men of great influence in 
other countries also, Whatever else may 
be said of thie deceased statesman, this at 
least can never be gainsaid—his memory 
will ever be assaciated with many a con~ 
troverted issue, but the historian must 
always add that when the fierce struggle 
was over and the great career was closed, 
there was no doubt what the verdict was 
of his countrymen upon the service that he 
had done. This unanimity of opinion with 
respect to one whose measures were neces~ 
sarily much contested will suggest various 
explanations, ‘That his friends and col- 
leagues should mourn his loss and regard 
his memory is only too néturaL I have 
not the same title to speak that many of 
those beside me have, because my close 
political connection with him was com- 
paratively recent, but it lasted through 
anxious and difficult times, when the cha- 
racter of men is plainly seen by those who 
work with them, and upon me, as I believe 
upon all others who have worked with hini, 
his‘patience, his gentleness, his unswerving 
and unselfish loyalty to his colleagues and 
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his fellow-labourers, have made an impres- 
sion which will never leave me as long as 
life endures. But these feelings could only 
affect the limited circle of his immediate 
adherents. The impression made on the 
vast mass of his countrymen must be sought 
elsewhere. To some extent, to a great 
extent, no doubt, it is due to the peculiar 
character of his genius—to its varied nature, 
to the wonderful combination of the quali- 
ties he possessed, and which resided in the 
same brain. To some extent it is also due 
to the circumstances to which the noble 
Earl has gracefully and eloquently alluded— 
the social difficulties of his early life, and 
the steadfast perseverance by which they 
were overcome. These facts were impressed 
on his countrymen, who love to see exem- 
plified that open career to all persons, 
whatever their difficulties may be, which is 
one of the characteristics of their institutions 
of which they are most proud. They saw 
in Lord Beaconsfield, too, that whatever 
difficulties may attend the beginning of a 
man’s fame, whatever he may have to 
struggle against, if his genius and perse- 
verance be equal to the occasion, he must 
succeed. But there was another cause. 
Lord Beaconsfield’s leading principles with 
respect to the greatness of his country, 
more and more as life went on, made an 
impression on our country. Zeal for the 
greatness of England was the passion of his 
life. Opinions might differ, and did differ 
deeply, as to the measures and steps by 
which expression was given to that domi- 
nant feeling; but more and more as his 
life went on and drew near to its close, as 
the heat and turmoil of controversy were 
left behind, as the gratification of every 
possible ambition negatived the s i 
of any inferior motive, and brought out into | 
greater prominence the sacredness and 
strength of this one intense feeling, the 
people of this country recognised the force 
with which this desire dominated his actions 
and drew towards him the affection and 
reverence of those who did not depend 
upon and had no connection with the 
policy he pursued. This was his great 


title to their attachment—that above all 
things he wished to see England united, 
powerful, and great. The questions of 
interior policy which divided classes, he 
had to consider them—he had to form his 
judgment upon them, and take his course 
accordingly ; but it seems to me he treated 
them always as of secondary interest, com- 
pared with this one great question—how 
the country to which he belonged might be 
made united and strong. The feeling 
which he showed was repaid to him abun 

dantly; and it is because this conviction 
spread itself to ail classes, both among 
those who were his friends and those who 
were his opponents, that this vote which 
has been moved by the noble Earl, and 
which I have risen to second, is no expres- 
sion of any party or sectional feeling, or 
upon any controverted question, but is the 
homage and recognition by an united 
people of the splendid genius which was 
devoted to their services, 

“ Lord Malmesbury, as an intimate friend 
from early life, expressed his opinion that 
Lord Beaconsfield had possessed every 
domestic virtue a man need have. He 
mentioned that his domestic life while Lady 
Beaconsfield lived was of the happiest, but 
that after her death Lord Beaconsfield said, 
«I have no home.’” 

‘The motion was then agreed to. 

The Contemporary Review for June con- 
tained two articles on Lord Beaconsfield. 
One written by a gentleman whose nom da 
plume is Shirley, was a panegyric: the other 
from the pen of Mr. Malcolm M'Coll gives 
the opposite point of view. The first writer 
quotes an unpublished letter which the 
deceased statesman wrote July 31, 1865. 
In it Mr, Disraeli says ;—*I need not re- 
mind you that Parliamentary Reform was 
a living question with the Tories for the 
quarter of a century at least that followed 
the revolution of 1688. Not only Sir 
‘William Wyndham and his friends were 
in favour of annual Parliaments and uni- 
versal suffrage, but Sir John Hinde Cotton 
even advocated the ballot. These were 
desperate remedies against Whig supre- 
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macy. It appeared to me in 1832 that the 
Reform Act was another 1688, and that 
influenced my conduct when I entered 
public life. I don’t say this to vindicate my 
‘course, but to explain it. So also I looked 
then—as I look now—to a reconciliation 
between the Tory party and the Roman 
Catholic subjects of the Queen. This led 
thirty years ago and more to the O'Connell 
affair; but I have never relinquished my 
purpose, and have now, I hope, nearly ac- 
complished it. If the Tory- party is not a 
national party, it is nothing.” In his article 
Mr. M‘Coll gives the following anecdote :— 
“An accomplished peer still living, who 
‘was a member of the House of Commons 
when Mr. Disraeli was delivering his 
philippics against Sir Robert Peel, remon- 
strated with him after one of his fiercest 
attacks. ‘You are overdoing it,’ he said ; 
‘you spoil the effect by showing your 
animosity so openly. ‘My animosity |’ ex- 
claimed Mr, Disraeli. ‘I admire Peel more 
than any man living, but he slighted me, 
and it is necessary to my position to prove 
that I cannot be slighted with impunity! 
I have no influential connection; I am 
fighting against great odds, and I am 
obliged to use such weapons as I find most 
serviceable.”” Both anecdotes, it must be 
admitted, are eminently characteristic, In 
both of them we see the adventurer of 
boundless talent and resources, and confi- 
dent in himself, eager to rise, and deter- 
mining that no one shall standin his way ; 
equally determined that he will be equally 
untrammelled by party or personal con- 
siderations when they stood as a barrier to 
the attainment of the great objects on which 
he had set his heart, People first laughed, 
then wondered, and finally admired. In 
this world nothing succeeds like success. 
Royalty did alt it could to invest the 
memory of the late leader of the Tories 
with interest and popularity. The Queen 
and the Prince of Wales were amongst the 
earliest subscribers to what is called the 
National TestimoniaL The late Earl’s 
peacocks were placed under the care of 
her Majesty, and the youthful Coningsby- 
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the adopted heir—was sent for to Court. As 
soon as the funeral was over, her Majesty 
and the Princess Beatrice drove to Hugh- 
enden. The visit was timed so as tq 
attract as little of a crowd as possible. 
The entrance to the vault at the lower end 
ofthe graded approach was opened by the 
bricklayers, and through the small cemented 
archway the coffin of the late Earl, covered 
with the royal and other wreaths, was 
revealed, and it was found that many of 
the floral decorations were nearly as fresh 
as when originally deposited. At the 
wicket gate the Queen and Princess were 
received by Lord Rowton, with whom they 
walked to the south porch of the church, 
where they were shown through the sacred 
building by the Vicar and Mrs. Blagden, 
who had been desired to be in attendance 
for the purpose, Various objects of interest, 
including the seat formerly occupied by 
Lord Beaconsfield, were pointed out, and 
then the royal party proceeded to the grave. 
They were followed by Mr. Brown, the 
Queen’s personal attendant, who carried a 
very beautiful wreath and cross formed 
of white camelias and other flowers 
brought in the royal carriage from 
Windsor Castle. In a few seconds her 
Majesty stood upon the turf, at the 
head of the incline, and looked down the 
sloping path at the open vault, and then, 
followed by the Princess Beatrice, Lord 
Rowton, the Lady-in-Waiting, and Lord 
Charles Fitzroy, walked to the tomb and 
placed the cross and wreath upon the heap 
of floral offerings which completely obscured 
the lid of Lord Beaconsfield’s coffin. When 
at last the sad visit was concluded, the 
Queen, Princess Beatrice and suite emerged 
slowly from the excavation, and, walking 
‘to the carriage, drove up the steep and 
winding plateau on which the residence of 
the late Earl is situated. Entering into 
the private grounds of the mansion-house, 
where the Queen’s arrival was heralded by 
the startled cry of Lord Beaconsfield’s 
peacocks, as they gaily strutted on thé 
lawn, her Majesty and the Princess Beatrice 
alighted at the glass-sheltered piazza, the 
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interior of which is adored with statuary 
and choice plants, and passed into it to 
take tea with Lord Rowton.~ Later on the 
royal visitors inspected the Earl of Beacons- 
field's favourite study, and the other principal 
apartments, and after a short stay at the 
house, left Hughenden on their return 
home. The entrance leading to the vault 
in which the remains of the late Earl rest 
has now been filled in, and the turf has 
been restored to its former condition, The 
executors are considering the inscription to 
be placed above the grave, and as there is 
little space on the present monument for 
the addition of a fresh inscription, it is 
probable that the whole memorial will have 
to be rearranged. 

“Hughenden Manor is now to be let:” 
such is the latest announcement. The 
Earl was not a rich man ; at no time does 
he seem to have saved money, and he was 
very much in debt in spite of his pension 
of £2,000 a year and his literary earnings. 
‘The library and MSS. were sold by auction, 
and fetched high prices. In the same 
way the furniture and effects of the town 
mansion in Curzon-street, Mayfair, were 
disposed of, and with equally satisfactory 
results, The executors have turned every- 
thing they could into cash. They had no 
alternative, Such were the necessities of 
the case soon after the funeral, 

During a sermon from the text, Judges 
xvi, 30, “The dead which he slew at his 
death were more than they which he slew 
in his life,” preached on Sunday afternoon 
in Westminster Abbey to a crowded con- 
gregation, Dean Stanley, himself soon to 
follow his lordship to the house appointed 
for all living, referred to the late Lord 
Beaconsfield. He said he had several 
times from that place spoken of the hollow- 
ness of what were called “popular judg- 
ments.” They were at all times worthless 
in themselves, and they had over and over 
again been found to shift with every gust 
of fecling or passion. Such, in a great 
measure, were the varying opinions respect- 
ing the great statesman who had gone 
There was the expression of strong ap- 
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Proval three years ago; there was the 
expression of no less strong disapproval a 
year ago; there was now this strong ex- 
Pression of sympathy which seemed almost 
universal, Those who lamented over the 
departed Earl, and those also, if such there 
were, who did not, should nerve themselves 
to do what in them lay on one side or 
other of political life to supply the qualities 
which they imagined they had lost in him. 
There was beyond all question a great 
gulf and void created whenever we lost 
from among us any one who filled a vast 
space in the eyes of the people, of this and 
of other countries. It disturbed the balance 
of power and of parties, changed the hopes 
and fears of almost every class. It was 
not only in the camp to which the departed 
statesman belonged that this sense of 
vacancy was felt. Great statesmen, the ac- 
knowledged leaders of parties, were by the 
very fact of their greatness raised above 
those parties themselves; they were, in 
fact, much more nearly allied to each other 
in purpose and in principle than the rank 
and file of their supporters would suffer us 
to believe. The Dean went on to describe 
Mr. Gladstone and the late Lord Beacons- 
field as the “great:twin brethren of our 
day,” each supplying what the other needed 
for the public weal, Though they differed 
so widely in opinion, it was to be hoped 
posterity would acknowledge that each 
fought for what he deemed right in the 
cause of England’s empire and of England’s 
commonwealth, Moderation, where mode- 
ration was possible and necessary; the 
genius that knew when to give way and 
when to resist ; the unconquerable strength 
of will and the passionate love of the 
honour and greatness of England—these 
were virtues which belonged to no party, 
and were in themselves wholly independent 
of whatever lines divided one party from 
another, The name of Lord Beaconsfield 
would be remembered by posterity as that 
of one who had an extraordinary career 
which led the alien in race, the despised in 
debate, the eccentric in demeanour, the 
romantic adventurer, the fierce assailant, 
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by unflagging perseverance, unfailing sa- 
gacity, unshaken fidelity, constantly in- 
creasing dignity, and larger and larger 
breadth of view, to reach the highest 
summits of fame and splendour. 

Soon after came the old, old story—the 
election of another leader of the great Con- 
servative party in his stead. The King is 
dead. Long live the King! The vacant 
place has to be filled, and filled at once. 
Let Death rage and riot as he will, the 
fight has still to be fought, and the victory 
still to be won. For time there were 
many opinions on the subject. Some were 
for the Duke of Richmond, some for Lord 
Cairns (who made a very telling speech or 
two at the time), and some for Lord Salis- 
bury, in spite of his recklessness of assertion 
and his tendency to get his party into mis- 
chief, In May, we read one day :>—“ The 
members of the Conservative party in the 
House of Peers held a meeting at the re- 
sidence of the Marquis of Abergavenny, 
34, Dover-street, Piccadilly, for the con- 
sideration of the question of the leadership 
of the Opposition in the Upper House. 
The first to arrive was the Duke of Rich- 
mond and Gordon, who reached the house 
at about ten minutes to three. He was 
closcly followed by Lord Norton, the Earl 
of Hardwicke, Lord Carnarvon, Lord 
Hardinge, the Earl of Lathom, the Bishop 
of St. David's, Earl Stanhope, Earl Wal- 
degrave, Viscount Barrington, Viscount 
Middleton, the Duke of Marlborough, Earl 
Powis, and Viscount Bury. The Marquis 
of Salisbury and Earl Caims walked up 
together exactly at three o'clock. By this 
time there was a very full assembly, 
amongst those present, in addition to the 
peers already mentioned, being Lord Bel- 
more, Lord Denman, Lord Colchester, 
Earl De la Warr, General Lord Airy, Lord 
Gerard, the Earl of Onslow, the Earl of 
Malmesbury,and Earl Nelson. The Marquis 
of Abergavenny presided over the meeting, 
which was formed immediately on the 
arrival of the Marquis of Salisbury. The 
proceedings were briefly opened by the 
noble Chairman, after which the Duke of | 
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Richmond, in a few well-ch and highly 
eulogistic words, proposed that the Marquis 
of Salisbury should be elected to the leader- 
ship of the Opposition in the House of 
Lords. His Grace referred to the manner - 
in which the Marquis had conducted the 
many onerous tasks that had fallen upon 
him, and the great assistance he had 
rendered to their late leader, to whom he 
paid a graceful tribute of respect and ad- 
miration. 

“ Earl Cairns seconded the motion, and 
spoke of the well-known zeal and ability of 
the Marquis, in whom they all had the 
greatest confidence. 

“The resolution was then put to the 
meeting, and carried unanimously. 

“The Marquis of Salisbury briefly replied, 
thanking the Peers for the honour they had 
conferred on him, and the meeting, which 
had lasted about half an hour, was then 
brought to a close with the customary 
compliments.” 

And thus ends the story. 

Thus Earl Beaconsfield disappears from 
the ranks of fighters, and the Marquis of 
Salisbury comes forward in his stead, 

The Marquis is thus described by an 
admirer, writing when he was Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs :—In discussing the pro- 
bable outcome of the Eastern question, 
both Russophile and Turkophile have lost 
sight of the real motive which has urged. 
Lord Beaconsfield to demand from Russia 
the right to discuss the full text of the San 
Stephano treaty at the proposed conference. 
If England is to retain her old supremacy 
and be foremost in the councils of the 
nations of the world, it behooves her to 
respect treaty obligations and compel her 
co-signatories equally to respect them, and 
this is the present position taken and main- 
tained by Lord Beaconsfield in spite of 
cruel opposition and crueller words; a 
position which will be greatly strengthened 
by the appointment of Lord Salisbury to 
the office of Foreign Secretary. While 
acknowledging the undoubted ability and 
bulkdog like tenacity of purpose which 
actuated Lord Derby in the discharge of 
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his difficult functions, it cannot but be 
admitted that his hatred of the Moslem 
misrule made him blind to the avarice of 
the Muscovite. On the other hand, Lord 
Salisbury comes to his task with clearly 
expressed opinions on both subjects, His 
conduct at the recent conference must 
make the announcement of his acceptance 
of the seals of office satisfactory to men of 
all shades of political feeling, The fact 
stands out clearly that the amelioration of 
the Christian subjects of the Porte was 
never lost sight of by Lord Salisbury dur- 
ing the discussion of the whole of the 
complex questions which were brought 
before the Conference of which he was a 
member, In addition to this fact Lord 
Salisbury brings to the consideration of his 
duties an intellect of no mean capacity, 
matured and trained to diplomacy through 
the lower to the higher grades of office, 
while his conduct as Indian Secretary fully 
shows his capacity for work. Added te 
these facts it must not be forgotten that 
the personal influences are altered by the 
changes in the office of Foreign Secretary, 
for while a friendly feeling existed between 
the Earl of Derby and Count Schouvaloff, 
it is no secret that Lord Salisbury hates 
General Ignatieff, if only for his duplicity 
when our representative was in Constanti- 
nople, it having been boasted at all social 
gatherings by the Russian general that he 
had wound important state matters out of 
the English marquis by means of the con- 
versational powers and fascinating manners 
of Madame Ignatieff—a boast which the 
new Foreign Secretary has never forgiven, 
Itis a well known fact that family character- 
istics reproduce themselves through many 
generations, and the present head of the 
Salisbury family is @ strong example of 
this, Descended from Secretary Sir Ro- 
bert Cecil, younger son of the celebrated 
Lord Burghley, who was a man of cansi- 
derable ability, possessing great knowledge 
of affairs and immense powers of applica- 
tion, at the same time cantankerous and 
cynical in his disposition, Lord Salisbury 
inherits most of these personal qualifica- 
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tions ; but in one important particular he 
differs materially from his ancestor. Sir 
Robert Cecil had the reputation of being a 
self-seeker, who never sacrificed his per- 
sonal interests to a sense of duty, or did a 
service without a hope of an adequate re- 
turn, whereas the present Marquis of 
Salisbury has undertaken numerous duties 
from no other motive than a desire to be 
useful, and has shown that he knows how 
to subordinate interest to principle, The 
first he exemplified a few years ago by 
assuming the thankless post of Chairman 
of the Great Eastern Railway, the affairs 
of which were then in a hopeless state of 
confusion, and the second he illustrated by 
retiring from Lord Derby’s Ministry in 
1867, in company with Lord Carnarvon 
and General Peel, when he found he could 
not support the Reform Bill brought in by 
his chief and Lord Beaconsfield (then Mr 
Disraeli), Lord Cranborne, the title the 
Marquis bore, was at that time a compara- 
tively poor man, and the salary attaching 
to the office of Upper Secretary of State for 
Tndia was believed to be a consideration. 
Nevertheless, he did not hesitate, but 
promptly abandoned office and emolument 
at the dictate of conviction, The Circular 
Note which Lord Salisbury, as Foreign 

, has addressed to various Powers, 
wherein the course pursued by the Govern- 
ment with regard to the Treaty of San 
Stefano, and the proposed Conference, is 
explained with a grip and mastery that at 
once fully proves the intelligence brought 
to its consideration, is a fitting commence- 
ment for the career of a Foreign Secretary, 
and will make ita mark in the history of 
our country, and future generations will 
endorse the verdict now given, that the 
document is as statesmanlike in its pro- 
duction as it is truthful in composition. 
Robert Arthur Talbot Gascoyne Cecil is 
the third marquis, having succeeded his 
father in 1868. He was born in 1830, and 
educated at Eton and Christchurch, Ox- 
ford, where he took his B.A. degree in 
1850, and M.A. and Fellow of All Souls 
three years later. He was Secretary for 


India 1866-7, and again in 1874-8, and was 
elected Chancellor of Oxford University 
on the death of the late Earl of Derby in 
1868. First as Lord Robert Cecil, and 
afterwards as Viscount Cranborne, the 
Marquis represented Stamford from 1853 
until his accession to the peerage already 
mentioned, 

“In addition, the marquis is Deputy- 
Lieutenant for Middlesex and Chairman of 
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the Quarter Sessions for that county, 
which latter office he was elected in 1874 
‘The marquis is the honorary colonel of th 
South Hants Yeomanry Cavalry, a D.C.L 
for Oxford University, and a Privy Coun 
cillor. He married in 1857 Georgins 


daughter of the late Hon. Sir Edward Hal 
Alderson, a Baron of the Court of Ex 
chequer, and has issue five sons and thre 
daughters,” 
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N an old caricature, dated 
as far back as our eighth 
Henry, we have a represen- 
tationof “Foreign A ffairs,”in 
which England appears in a 
light more complimentary 
to her intelligence than her 
wealth. France and Spain 
are represented as dancing, while England 
pays the piper. Under the sway of the bas- 
tard Imperialism of the last Beaconsficld 
administration, it seemed as if a similar 
caricature were to be again enacted. The 
South African colonists were to carry on 
wars of extermination and aggression, and 
we were to pay the piper. India was to 
have a scientific frontier, which was still 
further to exhaust the resources of that 
unhappy and much-to-be-pitied land; and 
Cyprus, a white elephant as it were, was to 
be the last straw to break the back of the 
unfortunate British tax-payer. The Turk 
also was to be backed against the Musco- 
vite, no matter how great the cost But 
then glory was to be gained, and we were 
to have the consolation of feeling that such 
a policy of brag and ostentation would 
make England the envy of surrounding 
nations, After all the excitement of the 
elections, and the repeated speeches of all 
kinds on the subject, it was not to be ex- 

that in the session of 1880 much 
time would be devoted in Parliament to 
the discussion of foreign affairs; as it was, 
the public had of them more than enough. 
It is true Mr. Gladstone's policy in the 
East was closely watched, and Sir Charles 
Dilke was plied with questions; but his 
answers were compact and complete, and 
there was little occasion for Parliamentary 
debate. The challenges that the action of 
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the Government received, were, in the lan- 
guage of an impartial critic, fitful, sporadic, 
and unauthoritative; and the statement 
contained in the Queen’s Speech, at the 
close of the session, might have been stereo- 
typed as the defence of the Government in 
the undetermined position of affairs. Un- 
fortunate delaya had taken place in the 
settlement of the Eastern question, but for 
the attainment of the objects then in view 
the Government continued to place reliance 
on the fact that the Concert of Europe had 
been steadily maintained in regard to the 
Eastern question, and that the Powera 
who signed the Treaty of Berlin were 
pressing on the Sublime Porte, with all the 
authority which belonged to their united 
action, the measures which in their belief 
were best calculated to insure tranquillity 
in the East. One of the first things done 
by the new Government was to send out 
the honourable Mr. Goschen to Constanti- 
nople to try to infuse a little docility and 
common-sense into the brain of the Sub- 
lime Porte, and with such satisfaction to 
his friends did Mr. Goschen perform his 
task, that a banquet was held in his honour 
on his return to London in the summer of 
1881, 

But for a long time after Mr. Gladstone 
was installed in office, there was a great 
reluctance in the House to discuss Foreign 
Affairs, though the opponents of the 
Ministry inthe Press continued to denounce 
the Concert of Europe as a hollow sham, 
and to deride the attempt to extort the 
complete fulfilment of the Treaty of Berlin 
by such an instrument as impracticable. 
There was no heart even in the discussion 
of Indian policy, though there were not 
wanting events to give it considerable 
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IN an old caricature, dated 
as far back as our eighth 
Henry, we have a represen- 
tationof “Foreign Affairs,” in 
which England appears in a 
light more complimentary 
to her intelligence than her 
wealth. France and Spain 
are represented as dancing, while England 
pays the piper. Under the sway of the bas- 
tard Imperialism of the last Beaconsfield 
administration, it seemed as if a similar 
caricature were to be again enacted. The 
South African colonists were to carry on 
wars of extermination and aggression, and 
we were to pay the piper. India was to 
have a scientific frontier, which was still 
further to exhaust the resources of that 
unhappy and much-to-be-pitied land; and 
Cyprus, a white elcphant as it were, was to 
be the last straw to break the back of the 
unfortunate British tax-payer. The Turk 
also was to be backed against the Musco- 
vite, no matter how great the cost. But 
then glory was to be gained, and we were 
to have the consolation of feeling that such 
a policy of brag and ostentation would 
make England the envy of surrounding 
nations. After all the excitement of the 
elections, and the repeated speeches of all 
kinds on the subject, it was not to be ex- 
pected that in the session of 1880 much 
time would be devoted in Parliament to 
the discussion of foreign affairs; as it was, 
the public had of them more than enough. 
It is true Mr. Gladstone’s policy in the 
East was closely watched, and Sir Charles 
Dilke was plied with questions; but his 
answers were compact and complete, and 
there was little occasion for Parliamentary 
debate. The challenges that the action of 
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the Government received, were, in the lan- 
guage of an impartial critic, fitful, sporadic, 
and unauthoritative; and the statement 
contained in the Queen's Speech, at the 
close of the session, might have been stereo- 
typed as the defence of the Government in 
the undetermined position of affairs, Un- 
fortunate delays had taken place in the 
settlement of the Eastern question, but for 
the attainment of the objects then in view 
the Government continued to place reliance 
on the fact that the Concert of Europe had 
been steadily maintained in regard to the 
Eastern question, and that the Powers 
who signed the Treaty of Berlin were 
pressing on the Sublime Porte, with all the 
authority which belonged to their united 
action, the measures which in their belief 
were best calculated to insure tranquillity 
in the East. One of the first things done 
by the new Government was to send out 
the honourable Mr. Goschen to Constanti- 
nople to try to infuse a little docility and 
common-sense into the brain of the Sub- 
lime Porte, and with such satisfaction to 
his friends did Mr. Goschen perform his 
task, that a banquet was held in his honour 
on his return to London in the summer of 
1881. 

But for a long time after Mr. Gladstone 
was installed in office, there was a great 
reluctance in the House to discuss Foreign 
Affairs, though the opponents of the 
Ministry inthe Press continued to denounce 
the Concert of Europe as a hollow sham, 
and to deride the attempt to extort the 
complete fulfilment of the Treaty of Berlin 
by such an instrument as impracticable. 
There was no heart even in the discussion 
of Indian policy, though there were not 
wanting events to give it considerable 
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importance. Upon the great question of 
‘Afghanistan the general public had settled 
down into an attitude of indifference as 
regarded details, and a conviction that we 
ought to withdraw as much and as speedily 
as possible bad taken possession of the 
public mind; nor was that confidenceshaken 
or disturbed when in 1881 Lord Lytton 
delivered an cloquent speech in the House 
of Lords in vindication of his viceregal 
career, or when at a later period Sir Bartle 
Frere, in a letter to Mr. Gladstone, explained 
and vindicated his conduct with respect to 
India and South Africa alike. The fright- 
ful disaster to General Burrows's force at 
Krooski-Nahud, news of which reached 
England in August, banished indiffer- 
ence as to facts, and reawakened for a 
little while energetic discussions of policy. 
‘News from Candahar was for some time 
eagerly looked for till Sir Frederick Roberts's 
rapid March from Cabul, and dispersion of 
Ayoob Khan’s beleagucring force, removed 
all anxicty; but the first result of our 
reverse was to strengthen the conviction that 
‘Candahar ought not to be retained ; though 
the contrary opinion was argued in many 
leading articles and in many letters to the 
Times. 1n August, Lord Hartington made 
a statement on the subject of Indian finance, 
and now another fiction by which the late 
government had imposed upon the people 
was effectually exposed. It appeared that 
the expense of the whole expedition had 
been understated by several millions, and 
naturally the public were iritated when the 
real state of matters was discovered. They 
wanted to know how the blunder originated, 
and what was the portion of the Afghan 
expedition expenses that was to be borne 
by the Imperial Exchequer. 

South Africa also gave rise to discussion 
atintervals. It was evident that the Con- 
federation scheme had completely broken 
down; and that the war with the Basutos 
was, to say the least, an untoward occur- 
rence. Sit Garnet Wolseley had intimated 
at the close of the war with Cetewayo, 
whén we had crushed and made a prisoner 
of the Zulu king, that if Mr. Sprigg, the 


Cape Minister, attempted to disarm the 
natives, we should have another African 
war on our hands, and in a little while the 
prophecy was fulfilled. Nothing could be 
fairer or more moderate than the petition of 
the Basuto chiefs addressed to the Queen. 
They stated that for twelve years they had 
lived peacefully under the Queen’s govern- 
ment as loyal subjects, paying all taxes, 
and using arms in defence of her Majesty. 
They appealed to a petition from Letsea, 
their late paramount chief, to Sir Bartle 
Frere, making the same declaration of 
loyalty. ‘They complained that the Cape 
Government was confiscating their land for 
the benefit of Europeans, which was be- 
lieved to be the beginning of the confisca- 
tion of the whole of Basutoland, and the 
extermination of the rightful owners, Next 
came the order to disarm, although the 
only arms they had uscd were purchased 
under permits from Government. officers, 
and had been employed, and would again 
be employed, in defence of the Queen's 
sovereignty. Mr. Sprigg himself had said 
that the Basutos should not be disarmed 
until the surrounding tribes had been dis- 
armed, and a strong protective force estab- 
lished in Basutoland. This protective 
force had never been established, though 
promised, The Basuto people, the petition 
went on to state, “will willingly and cheer 
fully obey the laws and orders of her 
Majesty the Queen, but we pray you to 
beseech her Majesty to allow us to retain 
our arms and our country. We pray you 
also to beseech her Majesty to cause war 
and bloodshed to be stopped in our country. 
Our fields are being devastated, and our 
homes destroyed, our wives and children 
hhave to flee to the mountains for shelter, 
where many perish of hunger and disease. 
Her Majesty, too, isa woman, We know 
we are unable to fight the white man, We 
do not want war. We want peace. Give 
us peace. We have always been told that 
her Majesty is powerful, but just also. 
Therefore we believe she will hear tias our 
prayer.” At one time it seemed as if 
the war would be carricd on to the bitter 
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end. It was suggested that Sir Hercules At one time, as the Boers, things 
Robinson, whom Mr. Gladstone sent out looked very black jeed. In the Queen’s 
to succeed Sir Bartle Frere as ruler of speech it was intimated that they must be 
South Africa, should put a pressureon his brought to recognise the sovereignty of 








ministers to put a stop tothe war. How- England, At length matters came to such 
ever, the Cape people themselves, as the a pass that the Boers had to rise and revolt 
war dragged its slow length along, grew against British rapacity and injustice, They 
tired of it, and there was peace at last. had never consented to give up their free- 
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dom, The convention which Sir Theophilus 
had pleaded as his excuse for the annexa- 
tion of the Transvaal was a fraud, and they 
Jet England learn they were prepared to 
fight. A scornful laugh was the reply of 
England to their mild protest. Who were 
the Boers, and how could they fight? asked 
the gentlemen of the press, and all sections 
of what is called society, Well, the Boers 
pretty well answered that question. At 
Laing’s Neck and at Majuba Hill, where Sir 
G. Colley was slain, and his forces igno- 
miniously compelled to retreat, they showed 
us what they could do, Better still, they 
showed us what they were by their kind- 
ness and humanity to our people on the 
field of battle. Then came a wild cry for 
revenge. We sent out immediately to the 
Cape some fourteen or fifteen thousand of 
our finest soldiers, armed in the costliest 
and most effcctive manner, and even then, 
though we were in the proportion of two to 
one, the cry was still forward to reap a 
glotious revenge. The Boers were to be 
taught whowere their masters, It was too 
late, we were told, to negotiate. It was too 
late now to listen to the voice of reason. 
It was too late now to quit ourselves like 
men, Our savage instincts were to be 
gratified at whatever cost ; the Boers, with 
their wives and little ones, were to be shot 
down, Their pleasant farms and smiling 
homestcads were to be laid waste. The 
British flag, which has braved a thousand 
years the battle and the breeze, would, we 
‘wore told, float proudly, as of yore, and 
under its shadow the British trader would 
open store and sit happy and serene, If 
we had beaten the Boers we might have 
listened to them as they came on bended 
knees to sue for peace. Now that they 
had beaten us we could not sheathe the 
sword till we had reduced them to a state 
of despair, and had shown them that 
England was as merciful as she was unjust. 

Happily for England's true greatness 
and glory, Mr. Gladstone was not led away 
by such reasoning, and had strength of 
mind to despise such unrighteous clamour, 
Sir Evelyn Wood was sent out to treat for 
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peace, and peace was made. The terms 
‘are such as to lead us to hope that English- 
men and Boers may once more live to- 
gether as friends. The publication of the 
full text of the Transvaal Convention in 
August, 1881, enables us to judge of the 
ministerial’ policy as a whole, and especially 
to arrive at a definite opinion as to whether 
the stipulation made on behalf of the 
natives has any practical value. At the 
Lord Mayor's banquet, on Saturday, 
August 6th, Mr, Gladstone spoke with 
great confidence on this subject. He sew 
“No reason why, if a sense of justice and 
right feeling prevail on the one side and the 
other, they (the Boers) should not grow up 
under the shadow and external protection 
of this great empire, but with the enjoyment 
of the most perfect freedom in the manage- 
ment of their own affairs—which, undcr 
another name, but with no greater limita- 
tion, we practically accord to the people of 
every colony of this Empire.” This is very 
satisfactory, as a general expression of 
opinion on the part of a statesman who has 
excellent means of judging of the probable 
effect of the settlement to which he has 
been a party; but we are more disposed to 
attach importance to the testimony he 
bears, to the good faith with which the 
leaders of the Boer party have acted during 
the recent negotiations, and their desire to 
knit closely, if they can, the bonds of amity 
and goodwill between those whom they 
represent and the Queen to whom they 
still desire to adhere. Hitherto the con- 
troversy on the Transvaal Question has 
been carried on chiefly between those who 
were in favour of giving the Boers com- 
plete independence, and those who were 
anxions to uphold the annexation policy in 
integrity. The fact is, that the Govern- 
ment have steered clear of both extreme 
views, and have steadily pursued a middle 
course. Whatever the position of the 
Transvaal may be, it certainly is not that 
of an independent State, The right of the 
Boers to manage their own affairs is sub- 
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@ greater power of interference in the 
country than they possess in the Dominion 
of Canada, or even in the Cape Colony. 
The British Resident is entrusted with the 
arduous task of protecting the rights both 
of British residents and of native aubjects. 
‘The suzerain power will absolutely con- 
trol the external relations of the State, and 
the Convention also authorises it to move 
troops into the country either in time of 
war or if hostilities are apprehended. We 
need not occupy much space with the de- 
tails of this arrangement. A machinery is 
provided for making compensation to 
persona on both sides who have suffered 
during the recent hostilities, Provision 
also, not very favourable to this country, is 
made fo: the settlement of the debt; for 
preventing the duthorities from imposing 
higher duties on British goods than they 
levy upon articles imported from foreign 
countries, and for securing full personal 
liberty and the enjoyment of the complete 
rights of property to “all persons other 
than natives conforming themselves to the 
laws of the Transvaal State.” Religious 
freedom is maintained, and immunity 
secured to the missionaries who, in past 
times, have rendered themselves peculiarly 
obnoxious to the Boers by their efforts to 
ameliorate the condition and to promote 
the moral and intellectual well-being of 
the native race. The Boers will elect their 
own chief magistrate ; but it appears to us 
that the British Resident is invested with 
far more arbitrary functions than those 
which are ordinarily exercised by the 
Governor of any British colony in which 
responsible government exists. 

‘The truth of this becomes more apparent 
when we examine the duties of the British 
Resident in connection with the freedom of 
the 700,000 or 800,000 native inhabitants. 
He is required to report to the High Com- 
missioner as to the manner in which the 
Boers discharge the obligations towards 
the native race which they have contracted 
under the Convention ; to bring before the 
Transvaal authorities cases of ill-treatment 
of natives ; to exert his influence among the 
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latter in support of law and order; to pre- 
vent encroachments ‘on their lands by the 
Boers; and to act as arbitrator in all border 
or extra-territorial disputes between the 
two races: It would be difficult to imagine 
more difficult or more responsible functions 
than those that will devolve upon him. If 
he is a man of exceptional ability, he may, 
of course, prove equal to the grave task 
which has devolved upon him ; and if also 
his prudence and tact are equal to his 
ability, he may perhaps succeed in obtaining 
that moral ascendency over the Boers which 
alone can reconcile them to his presence. 
The name of Mr. Hudson, who has 
been appointed to this arduous office, is 
unfamiliar to English readers, but we are 
glad to have the assurance of so competent 
an authority as Dr. Moffat that he pos- 
sesses the necessary qualifications ina high 
degree, Work of a very important cha- 
racter will be entrusted to the Native 
Location Commission, in which body the 
British Resident is to enjoy an equal amount 
of authority with the Boers, This Com- 
mission will make reserves of land for the 
native tribes, and it will also act as trustee 
for natives who desire to acquire individual 
holdings. No part of the Convention ex- 
hibits greater wisdom than Article 13, which 
enables coloured men to acquire land 
through the agency of the Commission. 
The chief reason why in the more 
settled districts of the country, the origi- 
nal owners of the soil have been re- 
duced to a condition of slavery is that, 
under the old law of the Transvaal, they 
were unable to own or to hpld a single rood 
of land, They were, therefore, compelled 
to live on the Boer farms on such terms as 
the Boers themselves thought fit to impose. 
‘These terms involved, in innumerable in- 
stances, the giving of their labour without 
wages, and the apprenticeship of their 
children to men who regarded them as 
born to be a servile race, It is very likely 
that Article 13 will not become immediately 
operative ; but the fact that the Convention 
recognises the right of the natives to share - 
the ownership of the soil which they help 
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to cultivate, cannot fail to prepare the 
way for their complete enfranchisement ; 
and we shall hope ultimately to see among 
the Basutos of the Transvaal many small 
farmers and graziers corresponding to the 
similar class that exists among their 
countrymen who live on the mountains 
and in the fertile valleys of Basutoland. 
‘The Convention re-affirms the 4th Articleof 
the Sand River Convention, and expressly 
declares that not only slavery, but any form 
of apprenticeship which partakes of that 
aystem, shall be excluded from the Trans- 
vaal, It remains to be seen whether this 
unqualified assertion of the principle of 
freedom can be reconciled with the laws 
‘by which the natives are allowed to move 
from one place to another without a pass. 
It is manifest that pass-laws may be 20 
framed as merely to check vagrancy, or 
they may be made the means of tying 
down the native to the farmer, whilst he is 
compelled to give his labours without re- 
muneration. 

That the Government are in earnest in 
endeavouring to give adequate protection 
to the native inhabitants of the Transvaal, 
is further shown by the stipulation they 
have made on behalf of Sekukuni, whose 
tribe was destroyed, and whose territory 
annexed under circumstances anything but 
ereditable to the English name, Sekukuni 
has long been a prisoner at Pretoria, and it 
uppears that Sir Owen Lanyon and Sir 
George Colley both urged the Home Gov- 
ernment to deport to the Seychelles, a kind 
of criminal settlement, this poor old chief, 
whose only fault was that he had bravely 
and to the best of his ability defended his 
country when invaded. Sekukuni fortr- 
nately, however, found a friend in Sir 
Napier Browne, the lieutenant-governor of 
the Mauritius, who pointed out to ‘Lord 
Kimberley the great cruelty of sending 
him beyond the seas, and locating him in a 
country in which both the climate and food 
‘were unsuited to the constitution of a South 
African native. Lord Kimberley appears at 
‘once to have recognised the force of this 
argument, 
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After threé years of military despotism 
the Transvaal was in a worse state than 
ever. In addressing the Legislative As- 
sembly, Sir Owen Lanyon stated that the 
province was utterly destitute of the public 
institutions essential to a civilised com- 
munity ; that there was not a civil hospital 
within its confines; that no provision ex- 
isted for medical assistance in the out 
districts ; that the gaols as a rule would 
be a shame to any community; that the 
aged and the paupers were inadequately 
provided for; that the only asylums for 
lunatics were the gaols; that the public 
buildings were wholly inadequate for the 
objects required of them; that the whole 
territory was unsurveyed, the maps of it 
being mere guess-work; that there were 
absolutely no public works of any sort— 
the rivers being unbridged, and the roads 
mere tracks, formed by ox-wagons, The 
system of education was acknowledged to 
be unsatisfactory, and the results far from. 
commensurate with the expenditure. This 
was the Administrator's description of the 
state of the country after three years of 
military despotism, without even the excuse 
of Parliamentary obstruction. In this state 
of affairs, when almost without hope, there 
came to the Boers, assembled at Won- 
derfontein, the words addressed tothe Scotch 
electors of Midlothian by William Ewart 
Gladstone in unqualified condemnation of 
the invasion of the Transvaal. A letter 


was sent to him, thanking him for the 


great sympathy shown in their fate, and 
expressing the hope that, if there was a 
change of government, the injustice done 
to the Transvaal might find redress. It 
was further determined to send Messrs. 
Kruger and Joubert as a deputation to the 
Cape, and tho necessary expenses were 
forthwith subscribed. 

The hopes of the Dutch population at 
the Cape also turned at the same moment 
in enthusiastic affection and hope to Mr. 
Gladstone, and signatures came from Dutch 
Boers in all parts of the colony, to an 
address dated the 8th of March, They 
claimed to address him in right of the 
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splendid services he had rendered in the 
cause of human liberty, without distinction 
of race or creed; of his undeviating 
loyalty to conscience, whether in affairs 
public or private; and of his decided con- 
demnation of the treatment to which their 
brethren of the Transvaal had been sub- 
jected. They informed him how, even 
then, the Boers of the Transvaal could, 
with great difficulty, be restrained from 
taking up arms, however hopeless such a 
proceeding might be. They reminded him 
on two occasions already they had drawn 
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of Transvaal Independence. The import- 
ance of the burning words spoken in the 
-Midlothian campaign was not unheeded by 
Sir Garnet Wolseley, who telegraphed to 
England for authority te contradict the 
rumours being circulated by designing 
Persons, and was directed to fully confirm 
explicit statements, made from time to 
time, as to the inability of her Majesty's 
Government to entertain any proposal for 
the withdrawal of the Queen’s sovereignty. 

It is not difficult, writes Captain Verney, 
to imagine the joy and hope with which 





the attention of her Majesty’s Government 
to the sad state of affairs, but had on 
neither occasion been favoured with a 
aingle word of acknowledgment or reply; 
they told him that their only hope was 
now in himself, and those of his com- 
patriots who never hesitate to come for- 
ward as the champions of the injured and 
oppressed. Finally, they thanked him for 
the noble words uttered at Edinburgh, and 
on the occasion of his seventieth birthday, 
and prayed him to bring to bear his power- 
ful influence on the cause of the restoration 


the Boers received the news of the change 
of Government in England, when they 
heard, moreover, that Mr. Gladstone was 
Prime Minister, and had included in his 
Government almost every illustrious states- 
man who had won his spurs in the cause of 
human liberty, It was with no little assur- 
ance of a welcome and sympathetic bearing 
that Messrs. Kruger and Joubert penned 
from Cape Town a letter in May to remind 
him that heretofore every effort of the 
committee of the people had been in vain, 
and thet at the close of the previous year 
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they had resolved not to send any more 
petitions to England, but themselves to 
restore, at the proper time, their own 
government. They said:—“ Nothing has 
happened to alter these resolutions of the 
people, The people are waiting for the 
proper time. The people are at rest, not 
‘because they are satisfied, but because, 
knowing what Is resolved upon, they can 
wait. There was, and still is, among the 
people, a firm belief that truth prevails, 
‘They were confident that one day or 
another, by the mercy of the Lord, the 
reins of the Imperial Government would 
again be entrusted to men who work for 
the honour and glory of England—not by 
acts of injustice and crushing force, but by 
the way of justice and good faith. And, 
Indeed, their belief has proved to be a good 
belief. We trust that, after due considera- 
tion, you will feel at liberty to rescind the 
annexation of our poor country, and to 
reinstate in Its full vigour the Sand River 
Treaty of 1832, a real treaty of peace, 
made between the representatives of her 
Majesty the Queen of England and those 
of the Bocr emigrants, founders of the 
South African Republic.” 

‘The answer to the question why Mr. 
Gladstone did not at once grant indepen- 
dence to the Boers is to be found in the 
misleading information as to the state of 
the Transvaal, embedded in the Colonial 
Office. On the 2nd of March Sir Garnet 
Wolseley had reported a growing desire 
among the Boers of the Transvaal for the 
conclusion of the agitation against the 
British Government, He said there was 
every reason to be satisfied with the effect 
produced upon the political condition of 
the Transvaal by the arrest of Messrs. 
Pretorius and Boh on the rd of January— 
that, as @ consequence of the conviction 
thus established of the unyielding resolu- 
tion of the British Government, there was 
a growing desire for the conclusion of the 
agitation, which now began to secm to the 
malcontents a fruitless and a dangerous 
trouble. On the roth of April he wrote 
that the opinion he had then formed was 
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fally corroborated by the state of affairs; 
that after the mecting at Wonderfontein 
had broken up, indefinitely postponéd, 
feelings of relief and gratification had 
begun very evidently to manifest themselves 
in the country; that the telegram from 
England, emphatically affirming the reso- 
lution of the Government to retain the 
Transvaal, contributed largely to the with- 
drawal of general confidence from the 
designs of the agitators, Further, Sir 
Garnet Wolseley stated that reports from 
all quarters of the Transvaal sustained the 
opinion that the people were thoroughly 
weary of opposition to the Government, 
and had determined to renounce all further 
disquieting action ; that the taxes were being 
paid, and that the revenue of the country, 
so long disturbed, and in part suspended, 
was flowing steadily In the natural course. 

On the 12th of April, Sir Owen Lanyon 
reported on the peaceful state of the dis- 
trict of Standerton, which, he said, had 
hitherto been one of the most disaffected 
against British rule. The Landhost of 
Standerton reported that his district re- 
posed in a state of tranquillity, not ex- 
perienced since April, 1879. 

This seems to have been the latest in- 
formation as to the state of public feeling in 
the Transvaal laid before the Government 
by the Colonial Office when Mr, Gladstone 
had to consider what reply he should send 
to the letter of Messrs, Kruger and Joubert. 
There was among the responsible men, 
high in authority, whose advice he was 
bound to regard, but one opinion—namely, 
that the reopening of the question of the 
annexation might lead to disastrous con- 
sequences, not only to the Transvaal, but 
to the whole of South Africa. He might 
have contented himself with a simple ac- 
Iowledgment, and a reference to the 
Queen's Speech of the 26th of May, but he 
replied courteously, and at length. Still, 
he felt it his duty, whatever may have been 
his own wishes and sympathies, to adopt 
the views held by the responsible official of 
the Colonial Office, and on the Sth of 
June he wrote a despatch containing these 
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words :—“ Our judgment is, that the Queen 
cannot be advised to relinquish her sove- 
reignty over the Transvaal.” 

Meanwhile, the agitation amongst the 
Boers still continued. On the 29th of 
November, Mr. White moved, in the Legis- 
lative Assembly at Pretoria, that the 
government, as at present constituted, had 
failed to secure the confidence or the sup- 
port of the inhabitants, and that a repre- 
sentative form of government had become 
mecessary. Mr. White was one of six 
gentlemen nominated by Sir O. Lanyon to 
the Legislative Council on the sth of 
March, as men who, from their position 
and character, would fully represent the 
general interests and classes of the Pro- 
vince, and command the confidence of their 
fellow-countrymen. He made a gallant 
speech, describing the existing form of 
government as the closest form of govern- 
ment that could possibly exist—pointing 
out that the so-called Legislative Assembly 
‘was powerful for harm and powerless for 
good, He said that since the annexation 
the country had gradually, but surely, got 
into a worse state; he urged that the 
country never would be prosperous until 
those who were capable had some voice in 
the government, 

Aa time wore on, the outlook became 
darker. On the oth of December, a depu- 
tation from a public meeting, held at Paarl, 
waited on Sir George Strahan, the Ad- 
ministrator at Cape Town. Their object 
was to consider what steps could be taken 
to prevent bloodshed in the Transvaai. 
‘They maintained that the Transvaal Boers 
were not rebels, but were a wronged com- 
munity, who had acted in a constitutional 
manner to obtain their rights. They said 
it would be an evil day for South Africa, 
if what Sir Bartle Frere said about the 
soldier going to the police-constable’s as- 
sistance should be realised in the Trans- 
vaal. In the Transvaal it would be de- 
struction—ruin ; in the Cape Colony it 
would: cause exasperation and mischief; 
they were closely connected with the 
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Royal Commission should be appointed to 
inquire into the affairs of the Transvaal, 
and that one, if not the principal, question 
to reopen and discuss, would be that of the 
annexation ; but when the deputation left 
Government House they had received no 
assurance from the Administrator that he 
would act in any single respect in accord- 
-ance with the views they had urged upon 
him—although at that time he had in his 
possession an alarming telegram from Pre- 
sident Brand, of the Orange Free State, as 
to the mischief brewing in the Transvaal, 
And so, while every one else was alarmed 
at the prospect of civil war, the responsible 
officers of the Crown lived in a happy 
dreamland. On the 10th of April, Sir 
Garnet Wolseley had reported, in strong 
terms, that the agitation amongst the Boers 
in the Transvaal was dying out. On the 
28th of November, Sir Owen Lanyon did 
not feel much anxiety regarding the result; 
and, on the 13th of December, Sir George 
Colley still trusted he would be able to 
avoid any collision. 

At the opening of the Legislative Council 
at Natal, on the 19th of October, Sir George 
Colley declared that the movement in the 
Transvaal was apparently settling—that 
everywhere law and order reigned, and the 
taxes were paid by natives as well as the 
white inhabitants. Immediately the people 
gathered, and from all sides declarations 
were signed by the burghers, that they 
should either pay no longer taxes or alone 
under protest, exercising thereby their 
rights as an independent people that may 
be silent for a time, but reserves its rights. 
On the 8th of December, sixty-nine 
burghers gave notice that they would no 
longer pay taxes, unless they were received 
under protest, The frst open defiance of 
the law occurred near Potchefstroom on 
the 11th of November, when an attempt to 
levy execution on a wagon for taxes 
alleged to be due, was successfully resisted. 
A subsequent judgment proved this 
claim for taxes to have been unfounded, 
‘The incident aroused the whole country ; 


Transvaal. Their suggestion was, that a! hearing that matters were serious, Mr, 
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Kruger hurried to the spot on the 25th, 
and found them even more serious than he 
had expected. The arrest of Mr. Collier, 
who had printed a notice from the Boer 
committee, exasperated the people, Mr. 
Kruger did all in his power to calm and 
control them. 

‘The first man in a high position, who at 
all took in the critical and dangerous 
aspect of affairs, was President Brand, of 
the Orange Free State. On the 6th of 
December he telegraphed to Sir George 
Strahan, the Administrator at Cape 
‘Town:—“I read, with very deep concern, the 
account of the very serious aspect of affairs 
in the Transvaal. The gravity of the 
situation will, I hope, be accepted by your 
Excellency as an excuse for the liberty of 
asking your Excellency whether your Ex- 
cellency will not devise some means by 
which a collision, which will have the most 
disastrous results, may be averted ; a col- 
lision which will have the most disastrous 
results, and seriously imperil the prestige 
of the white man with the native tribes.” 

To this the Administrator replied :—“I 
much regret to learn that you regard the 
aspect of affairs in the Transvaal as very 
serious. I have not information sufficient to 
enable meto form anopinson of the situation. 
Independently, under any circumstances, 
although I am desirous at all times to 
exercise my influence in the cause of order, 
the powers of the Governor of this colony 
do not extend to the Transvaal. I shall 
be glad to telegraph to the Governor of 
Natal by first opportunity your message to 
me, and this my reply.” These telegrams 
he did not consider of sufficient import- 
ance to tclegraph to Lord Kimberley, so he 
sent them in an ordinary despatch. 

‘The ball once set rolling, rolledon. The 
Republic was proclaimed at Pretoria on 
the 13th of December. On the 16th the 
first shot was fired at Potchefstroom, and 
the Republic was proclaimed at Heidel- 
berg. In England, men in high places 
laughed the Boers to scorn. This was the 
reply to their respectful protests—and that 
Jaugh continued,and was strengthened when 
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the Boers rose in revolt against oufrule. Mr. 
Gladstone was in power, however, and instead 
of taking a murderous revenge, terms were 
made satisfactory to the wise men of all 
parties. Thus history repeats itself. In 
the “Tragedy of the Cup,” by Alfred Ten- 
nyson, the Queen of Galatea receives a 
message that the Roman Emperor, with 
his army, is at hand, and she is counselled 
to submit. Her reply is to this effect — 


“ Sir! if a State submit at once 
She may be blotted out at once, 
‘And swallowed in the conqueror’s chronicle ; 
‘Whereas, in ware of freedom and defence, 
The glory and the gnef of battles won or lost, 
Solder a race together. Yea, though they fail 
‘The names of those who fought and fell are 
Like a banked-up fire—that flashes forth again, 
From century to century, and at lust 
‘Will lead them on to victory.”” 


The change of Government, as regards 
South African affairs, it is evident did not 
take place one day too soon, For instance, 
we learn that on August 14, 1881, Sir 
Hercules Robinson, Governor of 1° 
Colony, arrived at Pictermaritzburg on his 
way to Durban to embark for Cape Town. 
On the same day the Bishop of Natal had 
an interview with him with special refer- 
ence to the case of the Pondos, who have 
repeatedly solicited the Bishop to proceed. 
to England to make known to the 
British Government the injustice with 
which they were treated under Sir Bartle 
Frere’s administration. The change of 
Government at the Cape has rendered it 
unnecessary for the Bishop to comply with 
the request of the tribe. 

Disquieting news continues to come from 
Zululand, where, says the Durban corre- 
spondent of the Zimes, affairs are causing 
much anxiety, Sir Evelyn Wood has gone 
there to have a meeting with the chiefs, 
Sir Gamet Wolseley’s settlement being 
pronounced a failure, Discontent and dis- 
turbance are chronic, and several of the 
thirteen head chiefs are marching about 
the country with large armed followings. 
Satisfaction is, however, expressed at the 
rumour now prevailing that Natal is to 
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have a change in the constitution of the 
Executive, whereby Colonial men only 
would form the Executive. . 

The Daily News correspondent at Dur- 
ban writes :—“ That Cetewayo could ever 
return to Zululand to live as a private per- 
som ig an impossibility. If he goes back 
he goes back as chief, To assign him any 
other position would be simply to prepare 
the way for endless intrigue, agitation, and 
suspicion. The change of feeling with 

to him is very remarkable, and I 
have little hesitation in saying that had 
as much been known about him four 
years ago as is known now, a Zulu war 
would have been impossible. ‘If? it was 
remarked to me the other day, ‘Cetewayo 
could, under proper guidance, pay a six 
months’ visit to England, it would offend 
no prejudices here, and might lead to im- 
portant results,’” 

“It is singular,” writes a Durban 
correspondent, “to notice that English 
merchants, who most openly express 
their dread of an aggressive Dutch policy, 
and their determination to resist it, betray, 
when off their guard, an underlying con- 
viction that Dutch aggression is not really a 
danger of the moment. A member of one 
of the largest mercantile houses in Port 
Elizabeth, who has been certainly using no 
measured language in condemnation of the 
Convention, put the matter, the other day, in 
very few words. ‘The fact is he said, 
‘the Dutch are our customers, and we can’t 
afford to quarrel with them.” 

Under these circumstances, it is well 
that matters are settled for the time be- 
tween the English and the Boers. It is to 
be hoped that the former will be friendly, 
and that the latter will forget and forgive. 
There is plenty of room for both in South 
Africa, United in friendship and com- 
merce, the Cape may yet be a bright 
diamond in the diadem of England. It 
may be that the Boers are not fond of the 
natives ; but, in this respect, Englishmen 
are much the same. It is well that Seku- 
kuni, under the Transvaal government, is 
to be released from custody, and it is 
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naturally to be expected that in the Trans- 
vaal the language of the courts and official 
documents shall be Dutch, E 
As to the Basuto war, it is an illustra- 
tion of the way in which the colonists are 
ready to quarrel with their neighbours and 
to make a profit for themselves. The 
Basuto tribe inhabits the territory south- 
east of the Orange Free State, and south- 
west of Natal. Like all surrounding 
native Africans, the Basutos in years gone 
by have suffered much from the decided 
notions entertained by Boers on the rela- 
tion of human rights to human colour. In 
1866, Sir P. Wodehouse extended to them 
the protection of the Queen, and this pro- 
tection was followed by their reception as 
British subjects, At that time, the total 
revenue raised for the expense of govern- 
ment and local management was about 
three thousand pounds. The people gene- 
rally lived in the chronic state of destitu- 
tion and improvidence, distinctive of a 
savage life. When, however, security was 
given to them by British protection, they 
speedily acquired more settled habits. 
They improved their system of agriculture. 
‘They built themselves substantial houses. 
Availing themselves of the demand for 
labour, suddenly occasioned by the dis- 
covery of the diamond-fields, they accu- 
mulated capital by storing up their wages, 
With the increase of prosperity they have 
felt the need for higher education. Schools 
have been opened in all parts of the dis- 
trict. Roads have been constructed; the 
use of improved agricultural implements 
has been accompanied by the transferrence 
of field labour from the women to the 
men. In 1878, the revenue was upwards of 
twenty-five thousand pounds, and of this, 
one-fourth, or five thousand pounds, were 
expended in education. The census in 
1875 showed a population of one hun- 
dred and twenty-seven thousand; and 
the exports of the year were valued at 
forty-five thousand pounds, Nothing was 
more satisfactory than the condition of the 
people, who were our staunch allies, and 
did us good service during the Zulu cam~- 
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paign. But the Cape.Goverament goaded 
them into revolt; and had not Sir Her- 
cules Robinson appeared on the scene, and 
Lord Kimberley used his influence, it is 
difficult to say what the consequences 
might have been. The Basutos, it seemed, 
had not been able to learn to do without 
guns, and hence a quarrel, which led toa 
contest with the Cape troops, which were 
not equal to the emergency. To the colo- 
nist, war, however, has many advantages. 
The Cape Argus gives some figures which 
explain the popularity of the Basuto war 
among a certain class of colonists. Smith 
and Jones, we will say, own between them 
a dozen wagons with oxen. They put 
them into commissariat employ at 303. a 
dayeach. At this rate, these wagons bring 
in, in the way of hire, at the end of, say 
nine months, £5,000, the value of the 
wagons and the oxen at the outset having 
been some £250 cach. 

In England and the Cape the detention 
of poor Cetewayo has led to an endless con- 
troversy, Mr. Chesson and Miss Colenso 
being on one side, and Mr. Robinson, a 
distinguished colonist, on the other. The 
lady wrote as follows in the Zimes of 
September :— 

“ Sir,—Mr, Robinson’s letter of the z7th 
of August contains too grave an accusa- 
tion against my father, the Bishop of Natal, 
to be allowed to pass unnoticed by me, and 
I trust you will kindly allow me to reply 
to it through your columns. Mr. Robinson 
says:——'It is no doubt true that deputa- 
tions have arrived at Bishopstowe from 
Zululand. Bishop Colenso’s residence is a 
favourable resort for natives who feel or 
fancy that they have been aggrieved by 
the action or policy of the Government.’ 
In the first place, Mr. Robinson can hardly 
be ignorant of the fact that the Zulu depu- 
tations in question were sent, not to the 
Bishop, but to the Government of Natal, 
and that their residing at Bishopstowe 
while awaiting the pleasure of the Go- 
vernment was an accidental circumstance, 
consequent upon their not receiving any 
particular hospitality from those to whom 
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they were sent, by the almost unanimous 
voice of the Zulu people, entreating for the 
return of their much-loved—not, as Mr. Ro- 
binson has it, ‘warlike and long-dreaded ’— 
King. Mr. Robinson’s application of such 
terms to the one South African chief who 
tas kept the peace with his neighbours 
throughout the whole course of a long reign 
is simply consistent with the determination 
of Sir Bartle Frere and his supporters that 
the Zulu King shall figure as a sanguinary 
and hated tyrant, whatever may be proved 
to the contrary. The latter point is settled 
in most people's minds by the mere fact of 
the devotion shown to their King after his 
fall by the whole Zulu people, who, through- 
out the country in which Cetewayo was 
hiding, allowed themselves to be harried 
and plundered, and even in one case put to 
the torture by order of a British officer, 
rather than betray their King. Mr. Robin- 
son strikes the favourite key-note of ‘that 
portion of the colonists whom he represents 
when he recommends that a hut-tax should 
be imposed on the Zulu people to satisfy 
their ‘eager craving . . . . to pay 
tribute,’ of which unnatural appetite no one, 
I think, ever heard before, unless it is a new 
version of their carnest entreaty to be 
allowed to ransom their King, A certain 
part of the colonial community cannot 
endure the notion of a black man who is 
not obliged to pay hut-tax to the whites, 
and before the Zulu war the imposition of 
such a tax upon the free Zulu people was 
one of the special advantages counted upon 
by colonial ‘Jingoes.’ But if Mr. Robinson 
really believes that he represents colonial 
feeling and opinion on the subject of the 
Zulu King and the future settlement of 
Zululand, he will find on his return to Natal 
that he has slipped behind his age. When 
one of the most influential colonial journals 
can express itself as strongly on behalf of 
the restoration of Cetewayo as did the 
Natal Witness of the 23rd of July—speak- 
ing of such restoration as the victory of 
‘truth and right ’—it is time for the editor 
of the Natal Mercury to leave off informing 
the British public that he represents colonial 
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feeling, and that the colonists stiil uphold 
Sir Bartle Frere’s policy. In conclusion, I 
must beg your readers to believe that there 
is not one grain of truth in Mr. Robinson’s 
accusation against my father of converting 
Bishopstowe into a hotbed of native discon- 
tent and agitation. If one thing has more 
than another contributed to what has been, 
until quite lately, the quiet endurance of 
the Zulus during the misery and op- 
pression of the last two years, it is my 
father’s earnest preaching of patient con- 
tinuance in well-doing, of faith in Eng- 
land’s justice and mercy, and, where facts 
have made it impossible to touch on that, 
of faith in God. The influence of Bishop- 
stowe has ever been for peace, patience, 
and hope, and though it might well make 
us blush to hear the captive Langalibalele’s 
little children singing ‘ God save the Queen,’ 
we have taught them all to do it” 

The following are the main items of the 
settlement effected by Sir Evelyn Wood 
with the Boers on behalf of the Govern- 
ment :— 

The new boundaries, which are dealt 
with in the first clause, will be best under- 
stood byamap. The second article defines 
and provides for the Queen’s suzerainty ; 
the right of appointing a British Resident, 
of moving troops through the country in 
time of was, and of controlling relations 
with foreign Powers, being the main condi- 
tions laid down The 3rd and 4th Articles 
provide respectively for the continuance of 
all laws in force till altered by the Volks- 
raad; and the transfer, which was to take 
place yesterday, of the government to the 
Triumvirate. Article § provides that rio 
mitigation of sentences on persons con- 
victed of offences contrary to the usages of 
civilised warfare shall be valid without the 
consent of the British Resident Then 
come a series of clauses dealing with the 
subject of compensation for damage. All 
claims are, as you will be aware already, to 
be submitted to a sub-commission, consist- 
ing of the newly-appointed Resident (Mr. 
Hudson) and the two Transvaal judges, 
Messrs. De Wet and Kotze. Article 8, 
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which defines the nature of the claims for 
which compensation’ may be made, is of 
great importance :—“ Compensation will be 
allowed for loss or damage sustained by 
reason of the following acts committed 
during the recent hostilities, “viz. —- (a) 
commandeering, seizure, confiscation, or 
destruction of property, or damage done 
to property ; (6) violence done, or threats 
used by persons in arms.” In regard 
to compensation under the ‘first head, 
direct losses only will be recognised. 
Under the second head, “compensation 
will be allowed for actual losses of property, 
or actual injury to the same, proved to 
have been caused by its enforced abandon- 
ment.” Distinct proof of the existence of 
the property in respect of which com- 
pensation is claimed will in all cases be 
required by the sub-commissioners — a 
proviso which will exercise a very healthy 
effect in checking persons who might be 
tempted to present fictitiousclaims. Hardly 
less important is Article 9, in which it is 
provided that her Majesty’s Government 
may at any time pay the amounts due for 
compensation with interest, and add these 
amounts to the debt payable by the Trans- 
vaal State to the Imperial Treasury. 

This matter of the Transvaal public debt 
is one about which so much interest is felt 
in England that a separate word must be 
given to it. What is the amount of this 
debt? There is, to begin with, the 
£48,000 due to the Cape Commercial Bank 
at the date of the annexation, Then there 
is £85,667 due in respect of the railway 
loan, and £22,200 due to a public trust 
fund known as the “Orphan Chamber.” 
These sums, which make up a total of 
4155,867, are to be regarded as a first” 
charge on the revenue. “The Transvaal 
State will, moreover, be liable for the lawful 
expenditure lawfully incurred for the neces- 
sary expenses of the Province since the 
annexation, to meet the sum of £265,000, 
and which debt, together with such debts 
as may be incurred by virtue of the claims 
for compensation, will be a second charge 
upon the revenues of the State.” The 
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whole debt of the country does not there- 
fore appear very formidable, nor is it to 
remain & burden to the State for any inde- 
finite length of time. By the 11th Article 
it is provided that such portion of the debt 
as may remain unpaid a year hence shall 
‘be repayable by interest and sinking fund 
at the rate of £6 os. od. per annum, by 
which means the debt bearing interest at 
the rate of three and a-half per cent. will 
be extinguished in 25 years. As it is 
arranged that £100,000 of the debt is to be 
paid off within the year, it may be said, 
roughly speaking, that the liabilities re- 
maining will amount to between £400,000 
and £500,009—not a large debt, it must be 
owned, for a country of such area. Still, 
it is the population rather than the area 
that has to be taken into account in this 
respect, whilst the Dutchman’s well-known 
dishke to taxation is also a not unimpor- 
tant factor in the case. My own impres- 
sion, however, is that there is sufficient 
strength and unity of feeling in the country 
to lead to considerable sacrifices being 
made, if necessary, for the speedy freeing 
of the country from an unwelcome burden. 
Under Article 12 continuance of enjoy- 
ment of their rights is provided for all 
persons holding property on the day of the 
transference of the government. This is, 
of course, an important article for persons 
who have sided against the Boers during 
the late war, and who ace undoubtedly left 
in a position which has its unpleasantnesses, 
‘Then come one or two articles referring to 
natives, Natives are to be allowed to 
acquire land, but they will have no inde- 
pendent titles. The sale and transfer is in 
all cases to be made in the name of the 
‘Native Location Commission, a body con- 
sisting of the President or Vice-President 
of the State, the British Resident, and a 
third person to be chosen by the two. The 
natives are also, in respect to their moving 
about the country, to be subject to the 
“pass laws” as in force, or to be revised. 
There is noground for complaint in respech, 
ofthis, The same laws, which provide for 
a species of supervision over natives, are in 


force in the Cape Colony; and, though 
some of their provisions may seem ob- 
jectionable to Englishmen, public feeling 
in South Africa is hardly ripe as yet for 
their abolition, There can be no doubt, 
too, that they form a valuable check against 
that most favourite of native offences— 
cattle stealing. 

Article 18, which defines the duties of 
the British Resident, is so important that 
we must give it is extenso :— 

“ARTICLE 18.—-The following will be 
the duties and functions of the British 
Resident :—-1. He will perform duties and 
functions analogous to those discharged 
by a Chargé d'Affaires or a Consul-General. 
In regard to natives within the Transvaal 
he will report to the High Commissioner, 
as representative of the Suzerain, as to the 
working and observance of the provisions 
of this Convention. (4) Report to the 
Transvaal authorities any cases of illtreat- 
ment of natives, or attempts to incite natives 
to rebellion, that may come to his know- 
ledge. (6 Use his influence with the 
natives in favour of law and order. (d) 
Generally perform such other duties as are 
by this Convention entrusted to him, and 
take such steps for the protection of such 
persons and property of natives as are 
consistent with the laws of the land. 3. 
In regard to natives not residing in the 
Transvaal) He will report to the High 
Commissioner and the Transvaal Govern- 
ment any encroachments reported to him 
as having been made by the Transvaal 
residents upon the land of such natives, and 
in case of disagreement between the Trans- 
vaal Government and the British Resident 
asto whether an encroachment has been 
made, the decision of the Suzerain will be 
final ; (6) the British Resident will be the 
medium of communication with native 
chiefs outside the Transvaal, and subject 
to the approval of the High Commissioner 
as representing the Surerain, he will con- 
trol the conclusion of treaties with them ; 
and (6 he will arbitrate upon every dispute 
between the Transvaal residents and 
natives outside the Transvaal (as to acts 
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committed beyond the boundaries of the 
Transvaal) which may be referred to by 
the parties interested. 4. In regard to 
communications with foreign Powers, the 
Transvaal Government will correspond 
with her Majesty’s Government through 
the British Resident and the High Commis- 
sioner.” 

‘The remaining articles of the Convention 
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Convention becomes null and void. But 
there is little fear of such a contingency. 
The first year of Sir Garnet Wolseley’s 
settlement in Zululand passed quietly. 
The chiefs appomted by him showed a 
disposition to conferm to the advice of the 
Resident, and the only disquiet that existed 
was due to fraudulent representations made 
by native traders from Natal, as to the 
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provide for the unhindered residence of all 
Europeans in the country, the admission 
of British manufactures on the same terms 
as those of any other country, the release 
of Sckukuni, the independence of Swazi- 
land, and the withdrawal of the troops on 
the ratification of the Convention by the 
Volksraad, which is to take place within 
three months, Failing this ratification the 


intentions of the Government. Ordinary 
crime was almost unknown. The chiefs 
abstained from killing, but vot from wholly 
eating up the property of persons who 
disobeyed their orders. In all the districts 
except that of John Dunn the mussionarics 
returned and re-occupied their old stations. 
Even Dunn made some arrangements for 
receiving some Norwegian mussionaries in 
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place of the worthless German ones, whom 
he had excluded. A‘ great many people 
came in from Natal to see their friends in 
Zululand, and there was a wholesale 
emigration of labourers from Zululand to 
Natal, who returned to. their homes with 
ample earnings. Trade was as brisk as 
ever, but towards the end of the year there 
was serious scarcity in the tracts traversed 
by our forces during the war, due, of course, 
to the consumption of crops, and the dis- 
turbance of sowing operations, A  cor- 
respondent of the Dasly News, writing 
from South Africa under the date of August, 
1881, says -— 

“Stormy or fair? That is the question 
at the moment lying at the bottom of 
South African politics. There has been 
a storm—a succession of storms—which 
have passed over. The clouds, however, 
are still hanging about, and even the most 
sanguine will not fail to admit the possi- 
bility of a renewal of the political bad 
weather. It need not, however, be appre- 
hended that any further disturbance will 
arise out of the conflict in the Transvaal. 
1 have within the last two days conversed 
with not a few of the ultra-British section 
of the Capetown community. There is 
only one opinion among them. Whatever 
their disgust at the Transvaal settlement— 
and that disgust is sometimes expressed in 
strong terms—there is only one thing now 
to be done, and that is to make the best 
of the situation. sAny renewal of hostilities 
—supposing such a thing possible—would 
be regarded with the utmost dresd. This 
frame of mind is not only satisfactory but 
significant. It proves that the convictions 
of this anti-Dutch and (as far as home 
politics are concerned) anti-Liberal section 
of the community are deeper and go further 
than they will outwardly admit. The 
possibility of a general civil war in South 
‘Africa, unless a settlement had been arrived 
at, isan idea which they verbally deride. 
It is nevertheless impossible not to see 
that it is the shadow of this possibility that 
leads them to deprecate any renewal of 
hostilities. 
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“With this feeling prevalent among tha 
class which is quickest in making its voice 
heard in South Africa, the position may, 
as far as the Transvaal question is con~ 
cerned, be regarded as hopeful, It ia true 
that here and there, in such societies, for 
example, as are to be found at.the Diamond 
Fields, rash and hasty utterances may tend 
to keep alive and fan the irritation existing 
between the two great European classes. 
Men who have no particular business 
except to call themselves British subjects 
will, when drinking in a canteen, give vent 
to sentiments which, if they were heard by 
Dutchmen possessed of less than the 
usual amount of phlegm, might lead to 
blows, or even worse, Happily, it is 
seldom, owing to difference of habits, that 
Dutchmen hear the hard things that are 
saidof them. If gossipers may be trusted, 
the Dutch are among themselves far more 
bitter against the English. ‘You should 
hear how they talk among themselves,’ it 
was said to me the otherday. The sum 
and substance of the talk of the Dutch 
among themselves is, according to these re- 
ports, to the effect that they have beaten 
the English once, and can, if'they choose, 
do it again. Even if, however, such is 
eccasionally their talk among themselves, 
it is not to be found confronting you in 
public. There is a mutual self-restraint 
and respect for national prejudices which 
is not only most marked in the present, but 
is most encouraging for the future. To'the 
Englishman the Dutchman admits the fact 
to the fullest that the Transvaal Boers 
would have no chance against the force 
which was concentrated at Newcastle at 
the end of March. They admit that the 
Boers owed more to the unfortunate blun- 
ders of British officers than to the failure 
of British troops. They acknowledge the 
magnanimity of the settlement, and point 
out, with much force, that that magnani-, 
mity has produced a corresponding feeling 
of generosity on the other side. ‘I should 

}not be surprised, a Dutch gentleman re~ 
marked to me yesterday, ‘if the Transvaal 
should after all be the first to move in the 
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question of Confederation. Certainly the 
spontaneous adoption of the British coinage 
and the equally spontaneous declaration in 
favour of British goods, are facts which out- 
weigh in their importance a whole ship- 
load of rumours. 

“With this determination to make the 
best of things existing on both sides, every 
day that removes the country further from 
the memory of the war will be so much 
added to its chance of permanent peace 
and progress. The native question, it must 
beadmitted,presents moreseriousdifficulties. 
These difficulties, let it be said at once, in no 
way result directly fromthe Transvaal settle- 
ment, though what has passed there may 
possibly tend to render them more com- 
plicated. The key of this question is to be 
found in the Basuto war. Here, as might 
perhaps have been anticipated, colonists 
are eager to lay the blame of their 
own sins upon the Imperial Government, 
‘If the Imperial Government had not,’ 
they say, ‘encouraged the Basutos to 
resist, we should have ended the business 
long ago. They ignore the fact, however, 
that they themselves went into the war 
with their eyes open, and with the utmost 
deliberation, There never was a war 
more gratuitously entered on. There never 
was 8 war that could have been more 
easily avoided, Mr. Sprigg and his col- 
leagues, in the face of a public opinion (if a 
Parliamentary vote went for anything), 
pretty nearly balanced, took upon them- 
selves the task of subduing the Basutos, 
and failed. The Basutos, in their own 
country, were too much for the colonial 
troops, who, expecting to fight naked 
savages, were astonished to find themselves 
opposed by men well clad, well armed, well 
mounted, and possessed of a genius for 
military tactics. The Basutos, who would 
never have invaded the colony, know well 
enough that they have successfully de- 
fended their own rights Will they carry 
out the terms of the award? The only 
part of it which they have carried out as yet 
has been the payment of the fine of 5,000 
cattle, which were sold by auction for some- 
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thing under 42 a head. To the registra- 
tion of their guns and the compensation 
of the natives who remained loyal they as 
yet demur. If they persist in raising diffi- 
culties over these two important points, 
will there be a renewal of hostilities? And 
if there should be a renewal of hostilities, 
will the prestige they have gained by their 
successful resistance of the colonial forces 
provoke excitement elsewhere ? 

“This is the point upon which the situa- 
tion of the moment turns. Apart from all 
other contingencies—apart from the possi- 
ble effect upon the native mind of the terms 
ofthe Transvaal settlement in conjunction 
with what has passed in Basutoland—the 
Basuto question presents a serious difficulty 
to the Ministry now in office, who are 
engaged in the thankless work of setting 
right the blunders of their predecessors, 
At the same time, it cannot be forgotten 
that the blunders of their predecessors were 
only a chapter in the history of the policy 
of wholesale recklessness, which will ever 
be identified with the name of Sir Bartle 
Frere.” 

In some quarters a good deal of excite- 
ment was created by a circular of Lord 
Granville to the effect that henceforth 
English travellers who venture into districts 
where no law is recognised, and are cap- 
tured by brigands, must do so at their own 
risk, as it is utterly impossible for the 
English Government to undertake to pay 
the sums—which are generally very suc- 
cessful—demanded by the brigands to 
restore them toliberty. According tosome 
residents abroad, this decision of the British 
Government is much to be deplored. But 
there seems little cause for alarm, and the 
British taxpayer will reap the benefit. It 
will tend to give the adventurous English- 
man that sense of personal security which 
enabled the empty traveller of the Roman 
poet to sing in the presence of the high- 
wayman. The Turkish brigands capture 
British subjects because of their assumed 
pecuniary value, and not for the pleasure of 
their personal society. When the guaran- 
tee of the Government is withdrawn, the 
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stock will fall in the market. The system 
of ransoms was a positive cncouragement 
to brigandage. The help of the British 
Government will not be refused to its sub- 
jects in difficulty and danger, but that help 
will not take the form of release by purchase, 
and will be the more effectual for this very 
reason. 

More important was the conduct of the 
Government, in the summer of 1881, with 
regard to the French Commercial Treaty. 
At the end of the session Mr. Ritchie moved 
an humble address praying her Majesty to 
withhold her consent to any commercial 
treaty with France, which proposes to sub- 
stitute specific for ad valorem duties, to the 
disadvantage of any article of British 
manufacture, or in any way to raise the 
price of duties payable on such subjects, 
and which docs not leave her Majesty's 
Government full liberty to deal with the 
question of bounties, or which would bind 
her Majesty's Government absolutely to its 
provisions for a longer period than twelve 
months. In reply, Sir Charles Dilke said 
they, the Government, would not be parties 
toa treaty which left the British manufac- 
turer in a worse state than at present. He 
also promised that all papers on the subject 
should be presented to Parliament at the 
close of the negotiation. The commercial 
results of a treaty with France were im- 
portant, but they were overshadowed, said 
Mr. Chamberlain, by the political results, 
and he was sanguine that it might be 
possible to renew and extend relations 
between this country and France, which 
had materially contributed to the welfare 
of both countries, and to the peace and 
prosperity of the world. On a division the 
numbers were 153 against to so for. The 
one great hardship was the sugar trade; but 
in a speech made previously, Mr. Gladstone 
had shown that the consequences to the 
trade in this country, by reason of the 
French system of sugar bounties, were by 
no means what they were in some quarters, 
and that one branch of the business had 
gained more than the other had lost. In 
the course of the debate, Sir Charles Dilke 
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said, as to the sugar bounties, the French 
Government contended that since their 
legislation of last year, those bounties had 
really ceased to exist, and Mr. Chamberlain 
asked, “As to sugar, how was it that a 
manufacturer in England had made aa 
much as £200,000 in the last few years?” 
He observed if the motion was passed no 
commercial treaty would be possible with 
France, and that was what all hon. mem- 
bers would be voting for who voted with 
the hon. member for the Tower Hamlets. 
“The general effect of the resolution was to 
strike at the general effect of the most 
favoured nation clause of the existing treaty 
by putting on a countervailing duty on 
sugar. That would enable France to put 
on a differential duty on English goods 
compared with those of ether European 
countries, than which nothing could be more 
disastrous. Practically no bounty on sugar 
at present existed, or, at all events, it was 
so trifling as not to be worth taking into 
account. What ground was there for in- 
terfering with the most favoured nation 
clause? Why did hon, gentlemen opposite 
wish that no treaty should be made? He 
believed their predecessors were opposed to 
the treaty of 1860, and they were therefore 
at all events consistent. The opinion he 
had arrived at was that while hon. members 
opposite would not be sorry for the failure 
of negotiations for the treaty, though they 
would be quite ready to throw thé blame 
for such failure on the Government All 
figures in relation to the imports and ex- 
Ports between France and this country 
had to be received with caution, as much 
that came through France was returned 
as French, and so with goods landed in 
this country and afterwards exported to the 
United States. ‘Cotton yarns going to 
‘Vosges were sent to Antwerp, and there- 
fore appeared in the trade with Holland. 
It was said that English trade was rapidly 
falling off and manufacturers being ruined, 
and that foreign tnanufacturers were being 
“benefited by our loss. There had been a 
loss of £150,000,000 in agriculture. It was 
absolute}jy impossible that with that loss of 
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purchasing power trade should not be 
affected, but that was not a question of 
Protection or Free Trade, but was owing 
to an unfortunate absence of sun which we 
had to regret during the last five seasons. 
The loss in Bradford trade was due to 
change of fashion, and was altogether 
independent of Protection or Free Trade, 
and there was also the loss on the capital 
of the manufacturer which was due to 
violent over-production and over-specula- 
tion which occurred some few years ago. 
Although there was an apparent falling off 
in our trade between the period of de- 
pression and the period of inflation, yet 
the full volume of trade had been going on. 
‘The apparent decrease he attributed largely 
to the wholesome check given by the 
Attorney-General’s Committee on Foreign 
Loans. With regard to the working 
classes, he showed that the purchasing 
power of their wages had increased, and 
that the consumption of the necessaries 
and common luxuries of life had increased. 
It was also curiously calculated that the 
death-rate in this country fell 3 per cent. 
for every 2s. per bushel off the price of 
corn. Pauperism of late years had de- 
creased, and with regard to emigration 
there had been a decrease also, while in the 
Protected country of Germany the emi- 
gration had been largely and substantially 
increasing.” The right hon. gentleman 
entered at length into figures on the 
imports and exports of the country during 
the whole of the free trade period, with a 
view to show the general beneficial effect. 
There were periods of depression in every 
country. “In 1877, for instance, there was 
a Comunission to inquire into the prevail- 
ing distress. So in the United States, in 
1874, when more than two-thirds of the 
iron furnaces were out of blast—a much 
larger proportion than ever went out in 
this country. With regard to the hardware 
manufactory, there never had been any 
serious competition with the English manu- 
facturer.” 

Earl Grey in the vacation made a power- 
ful attack on the Anglo-French Treaty of 
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Commerce as a violation of the prin- 
ciples of Free Trader and about the same 
time one of the directors of the British 
Chamber of Commerce of Paris wrote a 
letter to the Zemps explaining the English 
point of view in regard to the suspension 
of the negotiations for a treaty of commerce 
with France. He says the Treaty of 1860 
inaugurated a new era of concord and 
friendship between the two countries, and 
abolished all duties on French produce ex- 
cepting wine and alcohol, consenting at 
the same time that France should impose on 
English produce duties varying from § to 35 
per cent. The result has been that the 
French exports to England have exceeded 
by one-third those of England to France, 
With a view to a new treaty, Mr. Glad~ 
stone asked the British Parliament for a 
sum equal to 75,000,000 fr. in order to lower 
the last duty on wine. The French Parlia- 
ment, on the other hand, adopted a general 
tariff which made no concessions, but, on 
the contrary, increased in a fearful manner 
the duties on English produce at present ex- 
ported to France, The new duties on cotton 
will be increased to 40 per cent., and upon 
woo! as muchas 7Opercent. To this tariff’ 
England can only reply, “We cannot sign 
a treaty opening our doors when you close 
allyours, We are willing to give up to you 
the last thing we have left,namcly,the duties 
on wines, but we intend at least to remain 
free to close our doors as you have done.” 
The letter then declared that it was im- 
possible to arrive at a settlement by the 
8th of November. Until the suspension of 
the negotiations every one believed in a 
prolongation of the existing treaty until the 
8th of February. The British Government 
acted in the interest of both countries in 
asking for the prolongation as a first con- 
dition of sending new delegates to Paris, 
To these arguments the Zemps gives a 
reply,in which it says:—“We regret the 
suspension of the negotiations as much as 
England. Both sides have struggled against 
a preliminary difficulty which has only a 
remote relation to the real question, namely, 
of fixing a definitive régime for the trade of 
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the two countries, Nothing can be easier 
than to put an end to the misunderstanding 
which has thus arisen.” The Temps pro- 
ceeds to show that the object in view is the 
establishment of a fixed commercial ré- 
gime, adding, “In the first place the ex- 
aggerated increase in the duties of the 
general tariff has no other object than to 
secure the prompt conclusion of commer- 
cial conventions affording reciprocal advan- 
tages, England can give us a reduction of 
the duties on our wines, and France has no 
Protectionist aim in view, and no hidden 
thought of causing the failure of negotia- 
tions. She has declared that she now in- 
tends to extricate herself from the present 
provisional system, and that it cannot be 
allowed that a prolongation of the {present 
treaties shall afford a means of eluding the 
conclusion of new conventions. England 
cannot be placed in the category of 
countries in regard to which a prolongation 
of the Treaty is forbidden by the recently 
enacted law on the subject.” In conclu- 
sion, the Zemps says :—~" After the cordial 
and gracious invitation of the Queen of 
England, our Government, without depart- 
ing from the rules of prudence, may con- 
sent to the prolongation asked for.” 

These French negotiations had been con- 
ducted with a slowness worthy of a 
European nation. For a moment, when 
M. Léon Say arrived in London, as am- 
bassador, they seemed likely to reccive a 
satisfactory soluticn, The basis at that 
moment agreed on for negotiations be- 
tween the Gladstone Government and M. 
Léon Say were—r1. Recherche d’une 
classe de vin payant 4 I’ entrée en Angle 
terre un droit réduit. 2. Maintien sons le 
régime du tarif géneral & l’entrée en 
France des bestiaux et matiéres agricoles 
qui par consequent ne devraient pas figurer 
dans le traité. 3. Recherche des moyens 
de faire disparaitre les fraudes des Douanes. 
4 Amélioration du status quo dans le sens 
du développement des relations commer- 
ciales. On this head the English Govern- 
ment stated that they could only understand 
itas meaning a reduction of duties on the 
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principal products of English industry. 
France is much more interested than Eng- 
land in a commercial treaty, and in the 
sense of the first clause of the basis of 
agreement already referred to, Mr. Glad- 
stone proposed in his supplementary 
budget for 1880, a reduction of the duties 
on wines, with a view to hurry on the treaty. 
But at that time M. Léon Say was sud- 
denly elected President of the Senate, and 
a great outcry was made against him by the 
Protectionist members of the body, on the 
ground that in signing the basis for a treaty, 
he and the cabinet which instructed him 
had violated a promise given to the French 
Chambers that no treaty should be made, 
or as some put it, no negotiations begun 
until the general tariff before that body 
had been voted. In the face of this resolu- 
tion the French Government executed a 
retreat, and M. Challemel Lacour, who 
succeeded M. Léon Say, allowed the matter 
to sluinber. The proposals made by Mr. 
Gladstone with regard to the wine duty, 
were consequently withdrawn. In the 
autumn of 1881 there was a renewed gleam 
of hope that the treaty might be renewed. 
Another question in which we had after 
a fashion to co-operate with France, was 
in reference to the claims of Greece. 
Turkey had been made to give Greece a 
little more territory; the difficulty was where. 
to draw the line. In the spring of 1880, 
M. de Freycinet had pressed the English 
Cabinet for an answer to the proposal made 
by Mr, Waddington in December, 1879 ; 
this last proposal made by Mr, Wadding- 
ton had beer that Janina should be left to 
Turkey, but that in Thessaly the boundary 
should follow the extreme northern limit 
of the valley of Peneus This proposition 
Lord Salisbury had met by suggesting an 
international commission to examine the 
frontier on the spot, This the French Go- 
vernment consented to, though they imme- 
diately returned to their old proposal; but 
ultimately a line was suggested, which in 
sEpirus followed the course of the 
Kalamas, but in Thessaly followed the 
northern limit of the valley of Peneus, thus 
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giving both Janina and Metroro to Greece. 
‘The decision of the conference held on this 
subject having been communicated to the 
Porte, in a collective note, and the Porte 
having replied in July, 1880, the French 
Government, through M. de Freycinet, 
declared that the decision of the conference 
must be looked upon aa irrevocable, and 
that the Powers would not entertain any 
proposal for adifferent line. In September, 
however, France, while agreeing in principle 
to the naval demonstration, tried in vain to 
induce the other allies ta greatly limit the 
power of the senior admiral, whom it had 
been agreed on to regard as commander- 
in-chief. The result was that the instruc- 
tions sent by the French Government to 
their admiral were not in exact accordance 
with the instructions given by the other five 
Powers, for they directed him to refer home 
all questions of a difficult or delicate nature, 
and they at the same time gave him private 
instructions that under no case was he to 
fire a shot. In order to make matters 
worse, the French squadrons arrived in the 
Adriatic some considerable time after the 
squadrons of the other Powers. When, on 
November 30, 1880, M. Bartlemey de St. 
Hilaire rose to reply to the interpellations 
on the foreign policy of Government, he 
was, however, able to announce that the 
negotiations carried on in respect of Dul- 
cigno, with Oriental slowness, had been 
successful ; but, as regards Greece, he found 
himself unable to say more than that if the 
European concert were maintained, the 
Greek Question would be solved by pacific 
measures like that of Dulcigno. And so it 
was, thanks to the energy and firmness 
of Mr, Gladstone. In August and Sep- 
tember of the year following, Turkey was 
compelled to loosen her hold on Greece. 

In 1881, a new difficulty arose with 
France. It seemed good to the French 
to take the Bey of Tunis—rather againat 
his will—under their protection, and at one 
time it seemed as if this might lead to 
European complications. In August, 1881, 
it was announced that the appointment of 
M. Lequex as Consul-General of France in 
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Tunis put an end to a state of things whicn 
was incompatible with the treaty right of 
other Powers. As consul or agent of France, 
M. Roustan could not be Minister of the 
Bey without infringing on the rights of hia 
colleagues, who were his equals, Such was 
the idea originally taken by the Italian 
Government, and ultimately we were told 
the British Government made strong re- 
monstrances to the French on the subject. 
The semi-official organ of the Italian 
Government said :—“ This appointment is 
undeniably a satisfaction, given especially 
to England and Italy, and will contribute, 
without doubt, towards completely restor- 
ing, between the three States, the good re- 
lations which, in the interests of European 
civilisation in Africa, ought never to have 
been endangered for a single moment. 
Italy, indeed, may be said to have acted all 
along as a cordial ally with England. 
‘When the naval demonstration of 1880 was 
proposed by England as a means of putting 
an end to the hesitation and double-dealing 
of the Porte, Italy at once became a party 
to it, and the Italian Minister gave further 
proof of their readiness to co-operate with 
the English Government, having Mr. Glad- 
stone for its head, by instantly adhering to 
the proposal made by England early in 
October, to blockade Smyrna should the 
Porte continue secretly to encourage resis- 
tance to the execution of its own agree~ 
ments. 

Austria, from the beginning, was opposed 
to the coercion of Turkey ; but, fearing that 
if she did not participate in the naval 
demonstration she might not be in a posi- 
tion to check the further proceedings of 
some of the Powers that might be injurious 
to her interests, she accepted England’s 
proposals on the understanding that no 
troops should be landed, and no hostile 
action taken against the Turks, 

The action of the British Government 
was clearly defined when Mr. Goschen 
entered on the duties of his mission at Con- 
stantinople. In a circular addressed to 
the British Ambassadors at Paris, Berlin, 
Vienna, St. Petersburg, and Rome, Lord 
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Granville stated that in order to prevent 
any further delay in the execution of the 
Berlin Treaty,an identical and simultaneous 
note should be addressed to the Porte by 
the representatives of the Powers at Con- 
stantinople, requiring the Turkish Govern- 
ment to fulfil forthwith its obligations under 
the treaty in regard to Greece, Montene 
gro, and Armenia. In a despatch to Mr. 
Goschen, Lord Granville said that his 
appointment had been decided on in order 
to mark the sense which her Majesty's 
Government entertain of the gravity of the 
situation, and to impress upon the Sultan 
that the time had come when the British 
Government was determined to insist, in 
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Sultan and the Porte, that the representa- 
tions he would make to them are essentially 
of a friendly character, though at the same 
time he should make them understand 
that the present careful abstinence from 
menace, on the part of the British Govern- 
ment, does not imply any want of carnest- 
ness or determination as to the course of 
policy which they desire to see pursued.” 
Matters after this proceeded more satis- 
factorly. On June rst, Lord Granville was 
enabled to inform Mr. Goschen that the 
Powers who were parties to the Treaty of 
Berlin had accepted the proposal of an 
identic and simultaneous note, and that 
@ conference was to be held at Berlin to 
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concert with the other Powers, upon the 
fulfilment of the engagements which the 
Porte had entered into with regard to Greece 
and Montenegro, and “of the pledges for 
reformed administration which the Turkish 
Government has so often solemnly given, 
and so repeatedly broken.” After describ- 
ing, in detail, the engagements referred to, 
and the policy of procrastination adopted 
by the Porte in regard to them, and reca- 
pitulating the promises made by the 
Turkish Government, in answer to the 
repeated representations of Lord Salis- 
bury and Sir Henry Layard on the sub- 
ject, Lord Granville expressed the desire 
that Mr. Goschen should state clearly to the 


consider and determine by a majority on 
the proper line of frontier to be adopted 
between Turkey and Greece. The identic 
note red June 1xth, and it stated that 
the delay which had occurred in carrying 
out certain of the provisions of the Treaty 
of Berlin, had led to an interchange of 
views between the signatory Powers, the 
result of which was a recognition on their 
part that it was an object of European 
interest that this delay should be put an 
end to, and that the union of their efforts 
would be the surest means of securing ‘the 
‘object aimed at by the treaty. It further 
announced that a conference was about to 
meet at Berlin te decide the question of 
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the Turco-Greck boundary, and addressed 
& peremptory demand to the Porte for an 
explicit declaration of the steps taken on 
the question of the Montenegro frontier, 
and the reforms in Armenia. A of 
ministry in Turkey was the result of this 
note, while the conference came to a 
unanimous decision as to the Turco-Greek 
frontier, The line of delimitation was to be 
drawn from the mouth of the river Kalamas 
to the vicinity of the Han Kalibaki, and 
to follow the mountain ridges between the 
basins of the rivers, and so by Mount 
Olympus to the Aigean sea, leaving the 
Mauroneri on the north, and the Kalamas, 
the Arta, the Ospropotamos, and the 
Salaniryias, together with the lake of 
Janina and all its affluents, and Metroro 
on the south. The Porte objected to this 
demand, and the Albanians formed an 
armed League and came to its aid. But 
the Sultan was afraid that if he acceded to 
the demands of the Berlin Conference and 
cede states in which a large proportion of 
people were Mahommedans, he might be 
assassinated by his furious people. Then 
it was observed that the right of the Sultan 
to occupy the land and sea frontiers of 
Eastern Roumelia remained a dead letter, 
that the Bulgarian fortresses which under 
the treaty were to be destroyed remained 
intact, that the tribute cue in Bulgaria 
had not been paid, and the deported 
and exiled Mussulmen of Bulgaria and 
Eastern Roumelia had not yet been 
reinstated in their homes. The Turks 
felt that at last they had no friends, and 
the Porte vigorously protested against 
complying with the demands of the united 
powers, Remonstrance was in vain, and in 
September the fleet assembled at Gravosa 
was placed under the command of Admiral 
Sir Beauchamp Seymour, Meanwhile ex- 
treme agitation prevailed in Constanti- 
nople, alarming rumours were circulated 
in Bulgaria of large numbers of Russian 
volunteers coming to fight, serious disturb- 
ances took place in Syria among the Arab 
tribes and in Kurdistan, and seditious pro- 
clamations began to be distributed in the 
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capital A new Ministry was placed in 
power at Constantinople, and the Porte 
became more defiant and obstinate than 
ever. The Ambassadors at Constantinople 
were accordingly instructed to state that 
the naval demonstration must be carried 
out, and Admiral Seymour at the same 
time summoned the Governor-General of 
Scutari to hand over Dulcigno to the 
Montenegrins, The reply was that no in- 
structions had been received from Constanti- 
nople for its surrender, and that the Turkish 
troops would forcibly resistany advanceof the 
Montenegrins, or an action on the part of 
the fleet. Thus matters remained at a dead 
Jock till October, when the Porte addressed 
‘a note to the Powers stating that it would 
at once give directions to the local autho- 
rities for the surrender of the district to 
the Montenegrin authorities by pacific 
means, A large body of troops was sent 
to compel the Albanians to give up the 
place in dispute. Dervish Pasha marched 
his troops to Dulcigno on November 24th, 
and after an encounter with the Albanians, 
in which there were some killed and 
wounded on both sides, entered the town, 
which was formally surrendered on 
November 26th. The object for which 
the European fleet had assembled in the 
Adriatic having been thus achieved, it 
dispersed on November 5, 1880, 

Greece, as was to be expected under the 
circumstances, anew pressed her claims, 
The large and fertile provinces of Epirus 
and Thessaly made extensive naval and 
military preparations with the avowed 
object of obtaining those provinces by 
violent means in the probable event of 
Turkey refusing to give them up peacefully, 
and at Athens a war ministry came into 
power. These proceedings caused consi- 
derable alarm in the various European 
capitals, and means were at once resorted 
to to avert the danger of a Graco-Turkish 
war, which seemed imminent. 

No progress was made during the year 
with the other unsettled questions with 
regard to the Berlin Treaty. The Bul- 
garian fortifications were not demolished, 
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and the question of the possession of 
Arabia and Tabia ‘remained undecided. 
‘An attempt was made to improve the 
financial position of the Turkish Empire, 
by the appointment of several German 
officials to important posts in the Go- 
vernment offices at Constantinople, and 
by an arrangement proposed in November 
to the Turkish bondholders for resuming 
the payment of interest -on the National 
Debt. An international committee, ap- 
pointed to prepare a scheme of administra- 
tive reform for the European provinces of 
Turkey, sat from May 25th to August 23rd. 
It proposed an organic statute, of which the 
following are the principal items :—1. The 
governor of each province to be appointed 
for five years, and to be controlled directly 
by the Executive Council, and indirectly 
by the Provincial Assembly. 2. The Execu- 
tive Council to be composed of six princi- 
pal officials of all the heads of the religious 
communities, and of six members elected 
by the Assembly. 3. The Assembly to 
be composed of two elective members from 
each canton of ex-officio members, com- 
prising six chief officials, and the heads of 
the religious communitics, and of members 
nominated by the Governor, not exceeding 
one-fourth of the whole. 4. The Assembly 
to deal with laws relating to the adminis- 
tration, the distribution of taxation, mines 
and forests, public works, education, agri- 
culture, commerce, banks, hospitals, etc., 
and to have the iight of increasing or 
diminishing items in the budget. 5. Direct 
taxes to be paid into the Ottoman bank, 
which will open three separate accounts— 
one for the expenses of local administra- 
tion, which are to be paid in all cases as a 
first charge on the revenue; one for 15 per 
cent. of the surplus, which is to be devoted 
to public works and education in the pro- 
vince; and one for the remainder of the 
surplus, which is to be paid to the Central 
Government, The statute was accepted by 
the Porte, but, of course, no serious attempt 
was made to carry it into effect. The 
same may be said of the promised reforms 
in Armenia. On July §, 1881, a general 
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scheme of reform for that province was laid 
before the Powers in a circular despatch 
from the Turkish Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. Buton September 7th, ina collec- 
tive note addressed by the ambassadors at 
Constantinople to the Porte, it was pointed 
out that this scheme did not in any way 
provide for the local wants of the popula- 
tion, as required by the 61st Article of the 
Treaty of Berlin; that in order to do so 
the communes and administrative groups 
should be so divided as to separate the 
settled population from the semi-nomadic 
tribes, and the appropriation of the local 
revenues be regulated on the same principle 
as that laid down in the organic statute 
for the European provinces, which should 
also determine the tenure of office and 
extent of the functions of the Governors- 
General ; and that it was absolutely neces- 
sary, without loss of time, the reforms 
intended to secure the life and property of 
the Armenians, to take immediate mea- 
sures against the incursions of the Kurds, to 
carry out at once the proposed system of 
finance, to place the gendarmenes provision~ 
ally on a more satisfactory footing, and, 
above all, to give to the Governors-General 
greatersecurity of office,anda moreextended 
responsibility. No direct reply was given 
to this note, but in its circular of October 
6th, the Porte announced that reforms for 
Armenia were in progress, and a division 
of Armenia into administrative districts 
was actually carried ; a division which, how- 
ever, gave great offence to the Christian 
population, as the districts were so con- 
trived as to give the Mahommedans a 
majority in each, In other respects, the 
state of anarchy which had prevailed in 
Armenia since the Russo-Turkish war 
had not materially altered, and perhaps it 
would be better to say it had been aggra- 
vated by the formation of a Kurdish 
league, which, like the league of the 
Albanians and the Wallachs of Thrace and 
bapa nia, aims at securing for its chiefs 
a ion of semi-independence in the 
Turkish Empire similar to that of the pre- 
sent Governor-General of Eastem Rou- 
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melia, or of the Prince of Roumania and 
Servia before the late far. ‘< 

‘Whether Roumelia has gained much by 
her independence remains to be seen. In 
1881 its Prince made himself a king in 
direct opposition to the wishes of his peo- 
ple, The verdict in favour of such a step 
on his part was gained by very question- 
able means, and it is to be feared that the 
young State may suffer from such a dis- 
astrous step for some time to come. Just 
as kings and queens are beginning to grow 
out of fashion, there seems an effort to 
revive them. As we write, a meeting of the 
emperors has been held, and we are told 
that between them the reigning Duke of 
Baden is henceforth to take his place 
among the crowned heads of Europe. 

As to the minor states of the Balkan 
peninsula, there is little further to say. 
Bulgaria, like Eastern Roumelia, still re- 
mained under Russian influence, and the 
unionist agitation became less demonstra- 
tive under the influence, it is said, of orders 
from Russia. The Roumanians, who had 
not forgotten the ingratitude of Russia in 
claiming the retrocession of Besarabia, 
after a war in which they had been the 
most valuable of her allies, gravitated to 
the side of Austria, and Servia did the 
same. 

The present state of Turkey is shown by 
the following letter from Salonica, which 
appeared in the English papers in the 
autumn of 1881 -— 

«* Brigandage has become a permanent 
scourge in Macedonia.’ How true are 
these words only those who dwell in this 
unfortunate country can tell, Since the 
release of Mr, Suter only thirteen brigands 
have been captured, although, were we to 
believe all the Turkish authorities tell us, 
there is not a single one left in the district 
of Cassandra, and hardly any in the dis- 
trict of Vergia. The fact is, it is not to 
the interest of those whose duty it is to 
suppress brigandage that it should cease. 
It may be asked why, but the question can 
readily be answered. The brigands bribe 
those who are sent in pursuit of them. 
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How is it that some of the watches given 
last year to Nikos’ bahd have been seen on 
the persons of Turkish officers? How is 
it that the band which captured Mr. Suter 
were allowed to escape by the Reudina 
Pass, the only place they could escape by ? 
So long as Turkish fanaticiam and hatred 
of anything Christian exist brigandage 
will never be eradicated. 

“Someshort time agoa notableof Naousta 
was arrested and ordered by the Bimbashi 
to capture all brigands in that district. 
The man asked the Bimbashi if he really 
wished the brigands to be captured, and 
on receiving a reply in the affirmative, 
asked to be allowed to collect ane hundred 
villagers, to whom the Government should 
supply rifles and ammunition. He gua- 
ranteed to exterminate brigandage entirely 
in two months. In order to avoid any 
suspicion on the part of the Turks that 
these villagers might rise against them, 
this notable asked for two hundred Turkish 
soldiers to accompany him—to be placed, 
however, under his orders. This did not at 
all suit the Bimbashi, and the man was 
forthwith imprisoned, and has been so ever 
since, Last week, in a village of Epirus, 
a most artful stratagem was played on the 
troops. Captain Daveli, a famous brigand 
chief, who is in command of 120 men, sent 
twenty of his comrades into a village, and 
caused notice to be given to an Uzbashi of 
their whereabouts, Immediately 200 Al- 
banians and Turks surrounded the village, 
and a parley commenced between the 
Uzbashi and the brigand in command of 
the other twenty. He offered the Uzbashi 
one hundred pounds to let him pass freely, 
but the Uzbashi stuck out for two hundred. 
While the negotiations were being carried 
on, Daveli and his hundred men suddenly 
descended on the Turks, and the result was 
that out of the 200, thirty were taken 
prisoners and seven escaped wounded ; the 
rest were all killed, while the brigands 
marched off in triumph, Although troops 
have been or have been supposed to be 
scouring the Cassandra district, it was only 
three days ago that twenty-nine brigands 
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appeared at Livadi, a village six hours from | tration. Imagine a man being appointed 
Salonica, and demanded provisions, but no governor of this large province of Salonica 
pursuit has been made! Itis a noteworthy who can neither read nor write, The 
fact that this band is commanded by two Turks will never suppress brigandage, for 
ex-zaptichs, one of them a sergeant of the the reason I gave above, and also that 
officer now in command of Cassandra. foreign Governments do not make them 
"The twenty-five Vlachs captured at Livadea refund the ransoms for their subjects. In- 
in the beginning of last month by Captains’ stead of paying an indemnity to those who 
Panajoti, Kalogeros, Yorgi Chami, Thanas have suffered by brigandage, the British 
Gania, Malush, and Djem-ali are still in Government asks the victim to refund it! 
the brigands’ hands, for they can never Where are the days of Canning when the 
pay the enormous ransom of £19,500, and Turk trembled at the voice of ag English- 
will all soon probably be killed. In the man? What has become of the Treaty of 
month of May sixty-four captives were Berlin? Does it not stipulate that the 
taken off, some of whom have been killed, interna! affairs of Turkey shall be properly 
some have had their eyes put out, and carried on, or is brigandage not included ? 
others have escaped by payment. Were everything that goes on in this 
“True, indeed, is it that brigandage is a country placed before the public at home, 
scourge, for not only do the villagers suffer people would be amazed. I fear there is 
from the brigands, but also from the Turkish no remedy except that proposed by Mr. 
troops, who live in the different villages, Gladstone—‘ bag and baggage.’ He is the 
and eat, drink, and sleep without ever only man who understands the whole thing, 
thinking of paying. Nay more, they mal- and you may be quite sure that were his 
treat and imprison the poor villagers,and policy ever to be carried out it would be 
many innocent persons are in prison, and greeted with the greatest delight both by 
have been exiled, There is no security for Turk and Christian, for they are both 
life and property in this country. Lord heartily sick of their Government.” 
Granville’s circular has caused the greatest Egypt was another nation requiring a 
consternation, for British subjects are dis- good deal of the time and the attention of 
tinctly told that the Government will not the Government and the people of England. 
be responsible for their safety in any part of In 1880, she turned over a new leaf ap- 
the Turkish territory, and brigandage is parently,and began to pay her debts. The 
rife everywhere, It may be imagined how extravagant Khedive having been got rid 
matters stand, when thirteen brigands, who of, his suctessor Tenhif Pasha has felt 
more by luck than good management were himself obliged to honourably fulfil his 
recently killed were actually seena few days engagements to the Powers that placed 
before they were attacked drinking at a him on the throne. On more than one 
coffee shop on the outskirts of the town, occasion he supported his own Ministry 
and when they left it they passed close to against their demands, but more frequently 
the barracks and were seen by the troops, his influence was invoked, and not in vain, 
but of course these never thought of pursu- to prove to his cabinet and subjects the 
ing them. ‘This I have on good authority, necessity of submitting without a murmur 
aa Iwas told of it bya Turk. You good to the necessities of the political or financial 
people in England imagine that reforms situation. The latter was the more critical. 
are being carried out in Turkey. Let some From the very first moment of his advent 
impartial person come out here and sec to power he had been forced to face two 
what the people are suffering, and then we inevitable changes—the reduction in the 
shall hear a different tale. Not only do “rate of interest on Government bonds, and 
the Christians complain, but the Turks the abolition of the Moukabalah tax, i 
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EGYPTIAN IRRIGATION.—THE NILOMETER, NEAR CAIRO. 


‘The graduated colomn in the centre indicates in attained. ‘A good Nile,” as it is called, is from 
cabite the height to which the inundation reaches. 18 to 23 cubits 5 Jess than this leaves the soil insafti- 
‘The sixteenth cubst is called “the Soltan’s water,” ciently irrigated ; more than this drowns the country, 
asthe land-tax i only leved when thy height is and mfhcts immense muschief upon the peasantry. 
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and one of the latest devices of the ex- 
Khedive. Under a promise that all land- 
owners paying for a series of years a double 
tax should subsequently pay only one-half 
of the regular land tax, Ismail Pasha had 
aroused hopes of permanent relief, which 
he never intended to realise ; whilst in like 
manner his assurance to his creditors and 
the European Powers, that the proceeds of 
the double tax would be devoted to pay- 
ing off the national debt, was merely 
intended as a cloak for further extrava- 
gance and folly, The result showed that 
the double payment was really impossible. 
‘When the Moukabalah was regularly paid, 
the ordinary tand tax fell into arrear, and 
when the ordinary tax was paid the 
Moukabalah was neglected. The tax had 
been useful to the ex-Khedive as a means 
for obtaining short loans at an extravagant 
rate of interest, and of floating a debt of 
six millions in three years, with which the 
European controllers had to deal. The 
prospect is cheering. Mr.Charles A,Cookson, 
the Consul at Alexandria, writes:—“ The 
general condition of the agricultural popu- 
lation of Egypt has considerably improved 
during the last year. Much of the improve- 
ment is no doubt the effect of the abundant 
crops of cotton and cereals, but the loyal 
and regular manner in which the taxes 
have been collected during the last two 
quarters has already produced an increase 
of confidence, which has the best effects. 
The peasant was furnished, at the begin- 
ning of the year 1880, with a form, in which 
was detailed all the taxation which he 
would have to meet for the ensuing twelve 
months, and nothing more than this 
mppears to have been exacted. The land 
taxes are now collected with regularity, 
and in instalments, suited to the con- 
venience of the taxpayer, the largest 
payments being taken at the seasons when 
the crops come to market. No forced 
Joans appear to have been collected, and 
the use of the whip in the collection of 
taxes has virtually become extinct. The 
new regulations as to ‘corvée’ appear not 
to have been yet settled, but the forced 
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labour formerly employed on the Datras 
no longer exists, as the several Datras and 
Domian estates now pay their labourers 
regularly. There has been no recruiting 
during the last year, but soldiers on fur- 
jough only have been called up. 

“The flagrant injustice which often 
existed in the distribution of water for 
irrigation, appears to have been very much 
diminished. The effect of these consider- 
able reforms has made itself felt in a 
reduction of the rate of interest on ad- 
vances made to the cultivator. Where 24 
per cent. per annum was required by the 
lender on good mortgage security, 12 per 
cent. is now readily accepted, and a pro- 
portionate reduction on inferior security. 
Better terms even can be obtained from 
the Crédit Foncier, lately established, bur 
the small cultivators generally prefer to 
pay the somewhat higher rate and deal 
with the merchants, who are not bound by 
the necessarily strict rules of large public 
banks. The peasants, too, are learning the 
advantages of regularity of payment, and 
are getting into the habit of making pre- 
parations for the periodical calls upon 
them, and thus the cases of execution and 
sale through the tribunals may be expected 
to be much less frequent. Another good 
sign is that the land has already risen con- 
siderably, in some districts even so much 
as 50 per cent, in value. Altogether the 
effect of the reforms which have been 
introduced by the new administration 
appears to be even greater and more rapid 
than was predicted or expected by those 
who advocated or introduced them.” 

Mr. C. Spencer Carr, writing from Birket- 
es-Sab, on May 15th, states that during the 
past twelve months the value of land has 
risen greatly; in many districts as much as 
100 per cent, and even at such prices there 
are few sellers. He adds :— 

“The taxes are now demanded and paid 
regularly, one-twelfth of the yearly tax 
-being collected each month; ‘illegal de- 
mands are not now made, and any person 
paying taxes in advance does so without 
compulsion, and orders are issued by the 
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Mudirs to the tax-collectors instructing 
them to treat the rich and poor alike. 
Under this system of monthly payments 
the taxes seem to be collected with com~ 
parative ease, and I do not hear of much 
compulsion being resorted to. I have not 
‘heard this season of any cultivators selling 
grain at a sacrifice in anticipation of the 
crop, and as they can now easily obtain cash 
advances at from 1 per cent. to 2 per 
cent, per month interest, it is probable that 
we have heard the last of that crying evil. 
Large landowners requiring cash can now 
obtain advances at long dates of repayment 
on most favourable terms, I believe as 
low as 8 per cent. and even 7 per cent. per 
annum interest. General satisfaction is 
expressed at the arrangements made for 
irrigation, and I understand the Govern- 
ment are contemplating considerable im- 
provements in districts where the supply 
of water is uncertain or inadequate to the 
demand, or where waste lands are to be 
reclaimed.” 
Mr. Félice, writing to Vice-Consul Borg, 
from Zagazig, on April 16th, reports :— 
“The cotton crop of this year has been 
larger than last year’s. The quantity of 
cotton ginned in my district, Minetel-el- 
Gamb, and the domains included, amounts 
to 408,000 cantars, while there remain about 
10,000 cantars of cotton unsold. Last 
year’s crop yielded 216,000 cantars, and 
this considerable difference in favour of 
the growers has greatly improved their 
financial condition, The moderation that 
characterises the just taxes claimed by the 
authorities, and the abolition of past op- 
pressions, have lost to usurera the high 
rates of three to eight per cent. per month 
which they made the fellaheen pay, and 
the enormous profits they realised by pur- 
chasing cotton, wheat, beans, etc., at half 
price. According to information I receive, 
five twenty-fourths of the m4l (land-tax 
proper) have been collected till now, so that 
the fellaheen find themselves in an easy 
and tranquil condition, such as they do not 
remember to have enjoyed for many years 
past. The corn plants thus far look very 
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Satisfactory, but it would be premature to 
say anything fing the prospects of 
the harvest, as it is subject to the hot 
winds, ‘hamseen, which may cause serious 
injury; the next month or six weeks will 
show.” 

Mustapha Aga Ayéd, the British Con- 
aular Agent at Luxor, reports as follows : 

“The land taxes are now levied, accord- 
ing to Government circulars, by instalments, 
fixed with due regard to the harvest. 
Four such instalments have been paid this 
year, and I am told the next call will be 
for five kirats. The recovery of the said 
instalments has been easily effected, and 
without oppression, as it took place during 
the harvest of maize, barley, beans, and 
lentils. With regard to the ‘corvée,’ the 
men and camels now at work in the shifliks 
are well remunerated, and many of them, 
of their own free will, offer themselves for 
service. With regard to the works, the 
men now employed are simply for public 
works which are of utility to the villages of 
their neighbourhood. The natives are well 
Pleased with the new reforms, and also with 
the reduction of taxes and octroi duties, 
and with their being condoned the arrears 
of taxes to the end of 1875.” 

Sayed Hussein, the British Consular 
Agent at Keneh, observes :-— 

“Since the accession to the throne of 
the new Khedive, the local government 
have adopted measures for the welfare of 
the country and its population. Several 
decrees have been sent to the Government 
officials, abolishing the Moukabalah, the 
personal dutics; the purchase of salt has 
been made optional; the poll-tax levied 
upon artisans reduced to three-fourths, and 
condoned to the poor; a regular system 
adopted for the recovery, in the present 
year, of land taxes, to be paid gradually, 
and by instalments—viz,, for January and 
March, 1880, one kirat each; for April, 
two kirats ; for May, five kirAts ; for June, 
six kirats ; for July, five kirats; for August, 
two kirats; for September and December, 
one kirat each; cash payments being re- 
quired, and no wheat accepted, as hereto- 
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fore. 1f the Government would accept 
wheat in lieu of money for taxes, it would 
render the settlement of the same more 
easy for the natives.” 

The results of the year showed that these 
forecasts had been in no sense too sanguine. 
The returns of the commissioners of the 
public debt proved that the mortgaged 
revenue was quite sufficient to meet the 
claims thrown upon it The amount 
encashed on December 31st, was certified 
to be £700,000 for the unified debt, and 
£260,000 for the privileged debt; in addi- 
tion to the payment of the various coupons 
as they had become due during the year, 
the redemption of about a quarter of a 
million of the debt by purchases in the 
open market, and the extinction of five 
millions of the floating debt. 

The International Judicial Tribunal had 
originally been an attempt on the part of 
Ismail Pasha to substitute for the indepen- 
dent consular courts, a procedure which 
should remove some of the grave scandals 
to which the latter had unintentionally 
given rise. The various judges had in the 
first instance been appointed for a term of 
years, which came to an end in the course 
of 1880. A rising feeling of “Egypt for 
the Egyptians” had at one time led toa 
strong opposition to the renewal of the 
International Tribunal. European pres- 
sure, however, ultimately forced the Khedive 
and the Government to have resort to a 
commission of inquiry, and under cover of 
its recommendations, the International 
Tribunals, which had done their work well, 
and with as little friction as possible, were 
renewed for a further term. 

From the sudden return’ of Colonel 
Gordon from Central Africa at the com- 
mencement of the year, people guessed 
that his mission had proved a failure. His 
health, after many years of exposure, was 
no longer strong enough to support him 
through the trials which necessarily awaited 
any commander purely intent upon sup- 
pressing an old national institution like 
domestic slavery; which, though officially 
condemned, was meanwhile socially sup- 








by far 
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ported. Gordon had broken up mare than 
one horde of native slave-traders in-Central 
Africa, but there were always fresh traders 
ready to renew, and rich enough to defend 
by force the nefarious traffic. 

In the conduct of the negotiaticns with 
King John of Abyssinia, Colonel Gordon 
had been more successful, detecting almost 
at a glance that for many years to come 
that country would never be a serious rival 
to Egyptian influence in the Soudan, Cen- 
tral Africa. King John’s position, far from 
being one of menace to Egypt, was itself 
threatened by powerful neighbours. On 
the east, Menelek, King of Shoa, and on 
the south, Rasadab, were only waiting a 
propitious moment to revolt from his 
authority, whilst divers feudal chiefs were 
looking with no less eagerness for the sig- 
nal for revenge. The governor-generalship 
of the Soudan, which had been held by 
Colonel Gordon, was not continued in its 
original form, the Khedive dividing the 
duties amongst a number of Egyptian 
Pashas, to one of whom, Gessi Pasha, was 
assigned the government of fhe Upper Hil] 
District; to another Massowah and the 
Red Sea coast; and to a third Berbera, 
Zeyla, and the Hara District. The first- 
mentioned was, at the outset, most success- 
ful With less than 3,000 men he defeated 
Suleima, the leader of over 10,000 weh- 
armed gelabba (Arab slave-dealers) on the 
Gazelle river, who supplied the slave mar- 
kets of Egypt and Turkey. After routing 
Suleima completely, he pursued the rem- 
nant of his forces, finally bg dati ee oe 
leaders of the slave-dealing party, 
mitrailleuses and cannons, and ecating 
many thousands of slaves whom they had 
taken prisoners. It is sad to have to 
record that on his return from the interior, 
Gessi’s army was exposed to the most 
frightful hardships, all transport by water 
rendered impossible by the condition of 
the river, which had been converted into 
impenetrable masses by the rapid growth 
of weeds. Through this the army had to 
cut a passage for themselves and boats, but 
the greater number succumbed to 
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the combined effects of exertion, privation, 
and disease. The occupation of the Bay of 
Assab, on the Red Sea, by Italy, on the 
ground of its cession to that country 
by the local tribes, gave rise to diplomatic 
correspondence between the Egyptian, 
British, and Italian cabinets, The first- 
named refused to recognise the power of 
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Government retained a dépét in the Bay 
of Assab as a coaling-station for its line of 
steamers, it was agreed that it did so with 
the consent of the Egyptian Government, 
whose suzerain rights were to be fully 
recognised. 

‘The gold mines of Midian, rediscovered 
by Captain Burton, were in the first instance 





any savage tribes to give territory, which, 
as forming part of the littoral of the Red 
Sea, north of Cape Guardafui, she claimed 
as her own; and which, under an agree- 
ment made with England in 1877, she was 
unable to transfer without the consent of 
that Power. The matter was, for the time, 
amicably arranged, for although the Italian 


reported to be of such considerable value, 
that their working with European capital 
‘was proposed. Subsequent investigations, 
however, showed that the gold-producing 
districts of the Gulf of Akaba had for 
centuries attracted adventurers, and doubts 
were felt as to whether the outlay would 
prove remunerative. 
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As to the question of Egyptian slavery, 
the Anti-Slavery Society were much exer- 
cised on the subject, and headed by Mr. 
Pease, M.P., held an interview with Earl 
Granville, to assure his lordship that their 
fears were many, and that they attached 
great importance to united European action 
in the matter.. They were disposed to 
regret that the question had not been 
‘brought up for discussion at the Berlin 
Conference. At any rate, such was the 
language of the Secretary of the society, 
Mr. Sturge. 

Earl Granville, in reply, said :—“ Gentle- 
men, I very much agree with what has 
fallen from my old friend who has just 
spoken. I think there is no doubt what- 
ever that the progress of trade is of great 
importance; but it is a question that cuts 
both ways, because the slave trade inter- 
feres with that progress, and unless you 
can put that trade down as well as 
encourage legitimate trade, I am afraid that 
our efforts must fail. Some topics of great 
interest have been raised by the gentlemen 
who have spoken, all bearing on the slave 
trade, but it strikes me that the principal 
points submitted to me are these:—First 
of all, the impression of the society that 
they are losing ground in Egypt, that the 
slave trade is increasing in Upper Egypt, 
and the desirability of European concert. 
Also the great importance of carrying into 
effect the suppression of slavery itself in 
Egypt, and, in addition, the desirability of 
extending our consular superintendence. 
Now I hope that in a few days we shall 
present a Blue-book giving what official 
information we possess as to the state of 
the trade up to the end of 1880, and I am 
pound to say that this official report does 
not confirm your apprehension of the 
increase of the slave trade. At the same 
time I do not think it is fair to argue, and 
Iam not prepared to deny, that the want 
of official information may be partly owing 
to the want of consular superintendence, 
which most undoubtedly now exists. With 
regard to the concert with other Powers, I 
cannot say how important I think it is to 
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get not only the sympathy, but the active 
co-operation of all civilised nations to put 
down this barbarous state of things, and we 
are more particularly glad to do it with our 
neighbour, France. No actual proposal 
has been made to us. Certain inquiries 
have been put, and certain pour-parlers 
have been going on; and when we can get 
anything Sond jide and satisfactory, you 
may depend upon it her Majesty's Govern- 
ment will not be slow inthe work. At the 
same time it is a matter that requires great 
caution, and there are many different con- 
siderations to be taken into account, with 
which I will not now trouble you. With 
regard to putting an end to the slave trade 
in Egypt, I am not prepared to give you 
any actual information on the matter, but 
I can fully confirm all that has been stated 
in reference to the good disposition of the 
Khedive with regard to the slave trade, and 
I believe I may also say with regard to the 
existence of slavery in his dominions. He 
has shown this in the appointment of Le 
Comte Della Sala to the important post 
that he occupies. Having been in com- 
munication with Mr. Malet, who has just 
left this country to go back to his post, I 
can confirm your statement that the Khe- 
dive is honest in his desire. With regard 
to consular superintendence, I can only say 
that we have submitted to the Treasury a 
proposal that we should extend our consu- 
lar superintendence. What we propose is 
that consuls should be appointed at Saukin 
and Khatoum, and that they should have 
power, at the Government expense, of tra- 
velling about in Egypt, and on the coast of 
the Red Sea. The jurisdiction would 
extend from the Suez consulate to Tajorah. 
There is a vice<consul at present at Tajorah, 
and his jurisdiction extends to a place 
called Rass Afoun. I believe that this 
society has always been of opinion that 
this would be an important step, and I do 
not apprehend being very much snubbed 
by the Treasury in this case.” 

In the summer of 1881, there was a de- 
bate in the British House of Commons, 
initiated hy Mr. Rylands, on the Anglo- 
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Turkish Convention. 
Mr. Gladstone said :—“Now, with regard to 
what may truly be said to be the main 
question of discussion—namely, the Anglo- 
Turkish Convention, I wish to observe 
upon the total contradiction between the 
arguments of my hon. friend who has just 
sat down, and the late Under Secretary for 
the Foreign Department. The former hon. 
gentleman, while he fairly acknowledges 
that no reforms have been wrought in 
Turkey under the Convention, says, ‘Yes, 
but wait. Wait till Russia is on the way 
to Asia Minor, and then ‘you will have an 
irresistible leverage to force Turkey to 
those reforms.” But the late Foreign 
Secretary, so far from founding the duty of 
England to support Turkey against Russia 
in her Asiatic dominions, founded it upon 
the splendid and imposing commercial 
theory. He said that it was the duty and po- 
licy of England towagewar 3,000 miles from 
the base of her operations, for what reason ? 
—to prevent the tremendous and ruinous 
consequences to the commerce of this 
country if Russia, obtaining territory in 
Asia Minor, were to establish a system of 
protective duties. If it is our duty to pre- 
vent Russia from imposing protective duties, 
what becomes of your leverage on Turkey 
to effect reforms? You tell her it is our 
interest to do so. The right hon. gentleman 
says the whole of our empire in the East 
is at stake in keeping Russia out of Asia 
Minor, If so, what leverage have you on 
Turkey? Will not Turkey read his speech 
and learn from it that your own interests, 





in his view, constrain you to defend her; 
on that frontier, whether she effect reforms * 
I am surprised at the argument , 


or not? 
of my right hon. friend, who, I hope, will 
be distinguished in the councils of his 
country ; but he has nat yet had experience 
enough in the world to learn how much 
wickedness there is in it. Depend upon it 
there is quite intellect enough in the stu- 
pidest Pacha that ever held office in Con- 
stantinople to be able to place these two 
ideas together—that if we are told by the 
organs of the late Government that the 
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In the course of it | Anglo-Turkish Convention was founded 


upon a supreme and imperial policy of 
British interests, then he knows perfectly 
well that it was not founded on the necessity 
of introducing reforms in Asia Minor. 
Now, with regard to that Convention, the 
right hon. gentleman laid down another 
proposition of greatimportance. He boasts 
on the part of the late Government that 
they were glad to depart from the concert 
of Europe when, in their view, the interesta 
of England required it. I want to know 
whether that doctrine, if it be good for us, 
is not good for others. My right hon, 
friend sees with surprise that France has 
been departing from the concert of Europe, 
and has in Tunis been taking measures as 
to which, stating it mildly, Europe is not 
unanimous in approval. But if France is 
blessed with Under-Secretaries of State 
who are imbued with the doctrines of the 
right hon, gentleman, she has no difficulty 
in finding an apology, for she has only to 
boast in the face of the world that she is 
ready, and desirous, and forward to act 
without the concert or approval of Europe 
when French interests require it. I am not 
here to pronounce an opinion, and it is not 
my business to do so, on the measures 
adopted by France in Tunis, but I am here 
to say that if those measures had been in 
their nature dangerous to the public tran- 
quillity, and even if they had involved a 
breach of public law, the power which 
England ten, twenty, or fifty years ago 
-vould have possessed manfully to protest 
against any such proceedings has been 
crippled and impaired by, to use the mild 
term of my hon. friend the member for 
Burnley, the evil example set by the Anglo- 
Turkish Convention. That convention, to 
begin with, was a departure from the 
European concert. We had always said 
that the European concert was to be main- 
tained, partly because it gave the highest 
authority to its own conclusions, which was 
capable of being brought to bear in the 
Present condition of international law on 
the settlement of great affairs. But we 
hhave also said that it had a great virtue in 
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repressing the selfishness of the individual 
Power. And then my’hon. friend astonished 
me by reproaching the advocates of Euro- 
pean concert with the proceedings of France 
in Tunis. Why, it was no longer in our 
power to get rid of that which had been 
done before we came into office. Following 
so closely upon the date of the Treaty of 
Berlin, and following so closely upon the 
abandonment of the principle of concert by 
the late Administration, and, in particular, 
in the case of the Anglo-Turkish Conven- 
tion, I ask you to go back for a quarter of 
a century to the Crimean War, which was 
commenced under the shield of a self- 
denying ordinance—under a positive and 
absolute engagement of the Powers con- 
cerned in it that they would take no benefit 
whatever to themselves from the measures 
they were adopting on behalf of Turkey ; 
and what followed? The Treaty of Paris 
was concluded. Twenty years’ repose was 
secured for Turkey by that treaty. There 
were no Anglo-Turkish conventions. There 
were no movements of France against 
‘Tunis. There were no proceedings of this 
class, or approaching them. The only 
point in which there was an apparent de- 
viation from the Treaty of Paris within the 
years that followed it in the course of the 
settlement of its terms was that union of 
the Danubian Principalities which has con- 
stituted the State of Roumania, which was 
a movement not favourable to the selfish 
interests of any one of the Powers con- 
cerned, but a movement in favour of 
liberty, in favour of justice, in favour of the 
peace of Europe, and the stability of the 
settlement thus arrived at. That was what 
followed the Treaty of Paris. Compare 
that with what has followed from the 
‘Treaty of Berlin. We adhere to the doc- 
trine of European concert; but what we 
had to do was to build up a ruin which had 
been trodden under foot, and which had be- 
come almosta bye-word in the mouths of 
those whom we succeeded, Weare endea- 
vouring to repair it, but repairing is a verx 
different thing from upholding it. The late 
Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs boasts 
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of the readiness of the late Government to 
disregard the concert of Europe where 
British interests were concerned ; but the 
principle of concert was the principle upon 
which the whole British policy for fifty 
years had been founded. Since Canning 
succeeded in combining three of the greatest 
powers in Europe for the purpose of con- 
stituting the kingdom of Greece, concert 
has been the established rule of Europe. 
My hon. friend says concert has always 
failed. Is not the existence of the king- 
dom of Greece at once a contradiction of 
the doctrine he has laid down? Concert 
may fail, but if concert fails rely upon it 
that which is weaker than concert is abso- 
lutely sure to fail Do you want a more 
recent instance—reform in Asia Minor? 
My hon, friend says :-—' It is true that we 
have failed in the Anglo-Turkish Conven- 
tion, but concert has always failed too.’ Is 
that so? Did concert fail in the Lebanon? 
Did you not there, in the heart of Asia, 
working entirely by concert, establish 
thirty years ago, through the able service 
of Lord ufferin, that political system 
which has’ made the Lebanon compara- 
tively a model for Asiatic Turkey, and 
which has subsisted through all the chances 
and changes down to the present time? 
Through all that period during which the 
principle of concert governed our policy 
with regard to affairs in the East, England 
had one prond distinction, even among 
European Powers. Whatever might be 
said of its ambition elsewhere, it was freely 
confessed that within these limits at least 
she had no selfish interest to pursue ; and 
the consequence of this was to give her an 
enormous weight in guiding the councils of 
United Christendom. That was the posi- 
tion which England held down to the year 
1878. I hope she will recover it. Men 
warmly attached to British fame and British 
power did not scruple to act upon it. Lord 
Palmerston and Lord Russell—two states- 
men whose names are almost proverbial for 
their regard of the fame and splendour of 
their country—did not seruple to give over 
to Greece the Ionian Islands, and that act, 
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which I believe to have been from their 
point of view a wise one—that act, rely 
upon it, did much to corroborate the idea, 
that rested upon the precedents of a long 
period of time, of the justice, sincerity, and 
impartiality of this country at least in 
European questions. That compromised 
position it will be the labour of the future 
to regain by possibly a slow process; it 
may not be for the present Government, 
and for me it cannot be a task to be much 
prolonged, but while we are in our places, 
and while I hold the office I have the 
honour to hold, we will labour still for 
that purpose, and will again endeavour to 
found the influence and fame of England, 
so far,as we can, upon a strict regard of in- 
ternational right, and upon a careful recog- 
nition of the title of others to be treated on 
an equality with ourselves. The hon. 
member for Portsmouth, with great in- 
genuity and no unfairness, contrasted in 
various points the case of the French in 
Tunis with the case of England in the 
Anglo-Turkish Convention, In regard to 
the incidental particulars I think he was 
quite accurate so far as certain points of 
fact were concerned. But there were 
other points which varied considerably 
from what he said ; and there is one point 
of view to which the hon, member did not 
refer, and it is an important point of view. 
It is the juridical point of view. We look 
upon the conduct of France in Tunis, but 
it is difficult to assert that France in her 
conduct in Tunis made a breach of inter- 
national law. France has never admitted 
that Tunis was an integral part of the 
Turkish Empire. A few years ago France 
joined Italy in holding the contrary. When 
we look at the convention we find that a 
single Power took over from the Sultan by 
what was described as a voluntary act on 
his part ; but I do not scruple to assert that 
at the time this convention was framed it 
was a breach of the law of Europe. The 
‘Treaty of London and the Treaty of Parig 
had been set up by the Berlin Treaty in 
those points which were not altered by that 
treaty. They were in force before and 
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after the Treaty of Berlin, except so far 
as that treaty altered them. Those treaties 
said that any question relating to the in- 
tegrity of the Turkish Empire was a ques- 
tion of common interest to every European 
Power in which no single Power should 
take upon itself to act. Was not that what 
you did? Had our occupation of Cyprus no 
effect on the independence and integrity of 
the Turkish Empire? IfRussia hadobtained 
the power of administering Mityleneor Chios, 
would you have admitted for one moment 
that her action did not affect the integrity 
and independence of the Ottoman Empire? 
I,” continued Mr, Gladstone, “ frankly admit 
that this convention was made with the 
best intentions towards the subjects and 
‘Turkey; but even from that point of 
view it was an entire error. It is ad- 
mitted that yet at least the treaty has 
not been justified by its results. It had 
another effect. This substitution of our 
sole action in Turkey for the united action 
of the Powers constituted an absolute 
reversal of the principle on which our 
Crimean War was made, The great object 
of that war was to get rid of the sole action 
of Russia in Turkey, and when we came 
to establish for ourselves a right of the 
same kind @ natural suspicion was created 
in Turkey that we had selfish and ulterior 
objects; and I must say that suspicion 
would have been confirmed in the mind of 
the Porte to-night bad its representative 
heard the late Under-Secretary emphati- 
cally declare how closely the Anglo-Turkish 
Convention was connected with the main- 
tenance of our Indian Empire. The 
member for Portsmouth, who sees in the 
foreign policy of the present Government 
nothing but a panorama of failure—ad- 
mitted in candour one exception, and I 
am not sure that he did not admit two. If 
the settlement of the Montenegrin and the 
Greek questions are so slight afid insig- 
nificant that they are even invisible points 
in this great panorama of failure—how was 
it that they had not been settled in the 
two years while our predecessors were in 
power, with, as hon. gentlemen opposite 
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assure us, unequalled influence—predeces- 
sors who, we are told, enjoyed recognition 
all over the world, and who were the finest 
and ablest Ministers that ever swayed the 
destinies of the country—how was it with 
the enthusiastic recognition of their trans- 
cendental merits that they did not settle 
the two insignificant questions of the 
Montenegrin frontier and the addition to 
the territory of Greece? Why did these 
men, when they went out of office, hand 
over these little questions to the little men 
behind them? As far as those two 
questions are concerned, and mainly owing 
to the powerful exertions of my right hon, 
friend behind me, something has been done 
for the interests of justice and liberty, and 
for the future peace of the world.” 

Sir S. Northcote wished to add his con- 
gratulations to the member for Ripon on 
the manner in which he had discharged his 
duties at Constantinople, 

Mr. Gladstone“ One moment. I forgot 
to acknowledge the tribute paid by the 
member for Portsmouth to my right hon. 
friend by reciprocally admitting the great 
ability with which he himself served the 
interests both of his own country and of 
the people of Eastern Roumelia in the 
office which he held.” 

The latest advices from Egypt are any- 
thing but reassuring. In the autumn of 
1881 it was evident the country was in a 
state of anarchy. It appears that an order 
had been given for the transferrence to 
Alexandria of a certain regiment sus- 
pected of disaffection. The colonel there- 
fore began to plot with the officers of the 
other regiments, and sent a demand to the 
Khedive for the dismissal of the Ministry, 
a constitution, and an increase of 
threatening, in case of refusal, to march to 
the Palace at a given hour in the afternoon. 
One of the reasons assigned in the docu- 
ment for their action was the allegation 

that the Prime Minister had sold Egypt to 
England. In vain the Khedive visited the 
barracks, he was too late: the existing 
ministry fell. Cherif Pasha, when sum- 
moned to form a new ministry, refused to 
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become the nominee of mutineers, and has 
acted with perfect good faith. The excite- 
ment in France over the affair is very great 
and the French Consul is greatly blamed, 
for having been taken so much by surprise, 
as to have been absent from his post for 
some days, The Khedive appears to be 
absolutely powerless. There is no such 
thing as public opinion, as we understand 
it in England and Tenefii is apparently 
unable to count upon the loyalty of any 
section of the soldiery. All told, the 
Egyptian army is less than twelve thou- 
sand strong, and its fighting qualities are 
contemptible. There would be no difficulty 
in disbanding it, but it is the attitude of 
France that makes people uneasy. A year 
ago it would have been assumed as a 
matter of course that an amicable under- 
standing would be arrived at without 
difficulty, and that England and France 
would cordially act together in any matter 
relating to Egypt. In the autumn of 1881, 
quite a different feeling existed, and the 
attitude of the French press was by no 
means reassuring. The France asserted 
that France had too long been second to 
England in Egypt, and urged the despatch 
of French ironclads to Port Said and 
Alexandria. The Yelegraphie complained 
that England was seizing every oppor- 
tunity to increase her influence in Egypt, 
and the Rapfel hinted broadly that English 
agents are responsible for the whole affair. 
These charges were, of course, unfounded, 
England has everything to lose and nothing 
to gain by complications in Egypt. Her 
object is to create a stable government, 
and to preserve rather than destroy the 
menaced independence of the Khedive. 
For the moment the Egyptian difficulty 
is over, but it is to be feared it is postponed 
rather than settled. The Anglo-French 
alliance is a thing of considerable difficulty, 
and Germany professed to be alarmed at 
English action in Egypt. In a remarkable 
and well-written article, though marked by 
an anti-English bias which the writer, M. 
Pierre Giffard, does not even attempt to 
disguise, it is pointed out that Cherif Pasha, 
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whom this revolution has raised to office, is 
so well known on account of his French 
proclivities, that he is known by the 
“ unwashed " at Cairo as “the Frenchman.” 
It would be as great a mistake, Figaro says, 
to set him down as an enemy to France as 
to regard M. de Bligniéres as an enemy to 
England. It seems he was brought up in 
France, and he is a better Frenchman than 
many Frenchmen of the Figaro’s acquaint- 
ance. It was Riaz Pasha who was hostile 
to France, so that if inferences had to be 
drawn from the Figaro’s article, they would 
point to the conclusion that the émeufe last 
Friday was got up by the French party at 
Cairo against the English. The Figaro 
does not mince matters, as is seen by 
the following extract:— 

“ When, two years ago, the Anglo-French 
consortium was agreed on, England and 
France each appointed a Controller, That 
Controller did not deprive the Consul of 
any portion of his authority; he was de 
facto an Egyptian functionary named by 
the Khedive. M. de Bligniéres and Mr. 
Colvin are both precisely on the same 
footing ; but while Mr. Colvin abstains 
from interfering with the British Consul 
General, Mr, Malet, M. de Blignitres did 
all he could to drive M. de Ring from 
the post he so ably filled at Cairo, 
M. de Ring was the man in France who 
best knew the Khedive’s affairs, His 
presence at Cairo was the guarantee for 
our influence in Egypt. "Mindful of the 
interests of a great people, which number 
seventeen thousand of its fellow-country- 
men in Egypt, while there are but eight 
hundred Englishmen in the country, M. de 
Ring stood up manfully against the 
influence of England, which might be 
reduced absolutely to nothing, and that in 
a very short time, if we were represented 
bya man of real value. But M. de Bligniéres 
gave himselfno rest until M. de Ring was 
recalled. It was a decided victory for the 
eight hundred English, who occupy the 
highest posts in the administration of 
Egypt And we witnessed the strange 
sight of a French functionary receiving the 
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compliments of England while the French 
colony were petitioning for his immediate 
dismissal.” 

‘The important articles devoted to the 
subject the République Frangaise and the 
Dédbats require attentive perusal. We quote 
the République in full -— 

“The English Press, with its customary 
liberty of action, has offered ex abrupito a 
solution of the Egyptian complication. 
‘This panacea recommended by most of the 
leading journals of London would consist 
in getting Egypt occupied by Ottoman 
troops. We do not know the means which 
the Governments of Paris and London will 
adopt to safeguard their interests and pre- 
serve Egypt from the most detestable of 
military dictatorships ; but the objections 
to the Turkish occupation are so serious 
that we do not think we are mistaken in 
affirming that such an occupation will be 
set aside by the Governments, if it has not 
aseeay. been so. The good reception which 

has met with in London arises 
no ised poe from the alarms of the first 
moment ; but 2 serious examination of the 
consequences of an appeal to the inter- 
vention of the Sublime Porte will suffice 
to show that of all means this is still the 
worst. Nobody can ignore the 7d/e which 
the Divan has played in the Islamite world 
since the Turco-Russian war. It has 
pleased the Sultan to arouse Mussulman 
fanaticism, and to complicate the Eastern 
Question by an antagonism of religion, 
Beaten and repelled in Europe, the 
Sovereign of the Ottomans has turned his 
eyes towards Asia and Africa: “France 
has felt the first shock of this religious 
action. England herself has felt the 
effects of it in her Indian possessions. If 
we are to follow the views of the English 
Press to that religious sectarianism appeal 
will be made to restore order in Egypt, 
To overcome the rebellion of a body of 
eight thousand men all the privileges 
acquired for Egypt by foreign intervention 
since 1840 would be effaced by a stroke of 
the pen. Egypt would be replaced under 
Ottoman domination after everything had 
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been done to free the country from it. 
After having removed from the banks of the 
Nile the illicit influences which have been 
produced~here under the shadow of 
Internationalism we should have to work 
in partnership with those Pashas of Con- 
stantinople who hate nothing so much as 
European civilisation ; and, to make the 
disgrace complete, it is to these men, 
reputed incapable of governing at home, 
that we should apply to govern others. This 
would be monstrous, and rather than accept 
sucha patronage it would bebetter toabandon 
Egypt to the fate of events. It becomes 
us, therefore, to set aside at once an empi- 
rical remedy far worse than the evil itself. 
‘We also set aside the contingency of an 
Anglo-French occupation, France and 
England having an equal repugnance to re- 
sort to an action the necessity of which is 
in no way felt, We have already said that 
before examining if measures of coercion 
were necessary to restore order in Cairo 
the two Governments interested would act 
wisely in giving time to the Khedive, as- 
sisted by the representatives of France and 
England, to regain over the soldiers the 
ascendency which he would certainly not 
have lost on a day of émeute had he been 
supported and encouraged by the English 
and French agents, Meanwhile nothing 
prevents the Cabinets of London and Paris 
from immediately starting the constitution 
of a military commission, composed of 
English and French, whose mission it will 
be to pay the arrears of salary to the dis- 
banded officers, to reform the cadres of the 
Egyptian army, to reduce that army to just 
proportions, and to render impossible by a 
series of judicious measures the usurpation 
of the public powers by a few ringleaders. 
It may, perhaps, be said that such a project 
is difficult to carry out, seeing that the 
Khedive is at the mercy of the rioters ; but 
it would be greatly exaggerating the in- 
fluence of the colonels, whose audacity for 
a moment got the better of the firmness of 
the Government, to suppose that they have 
only to make a sign in order to rally the 
Egyptian population round their flag. The 
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agitation has been circumscribed to narrow 
limits. It is not a question of dealing with an 
Egypt that has revolted against the Anglo- 
French Administration, but only with a 
certain number of regiments whose chiefs 
have not the courage to proclaim their 
hostility to European intervention. The 
agitators, in order to carry out their enter- 
prise successfully, reckoned particularly on 
the supposed misunderstanding of France 
and England. The accord of the two 
Powers, however, has not been in danger, 
and the military insurrection of Cairo, far 
from having troubled it, is calculated to 
strengthen it. We have confidence in the 
prestige and power of a common will and 
action, and we refuse to believe that the re- 
bellion of a few soldiers can hold them in 
check.” 

A Blue-book has been issued from the 
Foreign Office, from which one or two ex- 
tracts will suffice to show the condition of 
things prevailing in a great part of the 
Sultan’s dominions, Acting Consul Catoni, 
writing from Aleppo, describes his observa- 
tions during a residence of twenty years in 
Turkey. He says:—“In all the Turkish 
tribunals of this district (with the excep- 
tion of the commercial courts) the corrup- 
tion of the members who compose them is 
so great that the so-called justice is con- 
stantly put up to auction between the liti- 
gants, the highest bidder invariably winning 
his case. There are innumerable ex- 
amples, in the criminal courts in particular, 
where innocent persons are punished in. 
stead of the guilty by the payment of 
bribes.” The consul then cites one or two 
of the most recent cases within his own 
knowledge, and adds :—“ These are simply 
cases taken at random within the last few 
days, to show in what manner justice is 
administered in this country, and to what 
men the Turkish Government have con- 
fided the execution of the much-lauded 
reforms, Above all, the new laws which 
render the tribunals entirely independent of 
the control of the governors, the commerce 
in the so-called justice now surpasses that 
of former years in an enormous degree.” 
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Consul Dennis sends from Smyrna a report 
based on information derived from an 
official who is said to have an intimate 
knowledge of Asia Minor, He observes — 
“ There haa been no earnest systematic en- 
deavour on the part of the Government to 
purify justice, by the selection of upright 
and enlightened administrators. The pre- 
sent judges, as a rule, are ignorant, narrow- 
minded, and corrupt, and accept their posts 
with the sole view of enriching themselves 
by the receipt of bribes, Justice is too often 
dispensed according to the caprice of the 
presiding judge, who decides the case before 
him in conformity with his own narrow pre- 
judices or in obedience to his pecuniary in- 
terests, rather than in accordance with the 
provisions of the law or with the evidence 
laid before him. What hope can there be 
for the good administration of justice when 
most of the tribunals, even under the new 
law, are still under the control of the Cadis, 
or ecclesiastical authorities, who, as a class, 
are notoriously venal and corrupt, and 
whose bigoted views, engendered by the 
study and practice of the Koranic law, 
render them peculiarly unfit to administer 
a code which claims to be in harmony with 
the spirit of the age and the requirements 
of the nineteenth century?” From Larissa, 
Vice-consul Longworth described the 
courts throughout the provinces of Thes- 
saly as“in a most unsatisfactory condi- 
tion, corruption, bribery, and procrastina- 
tion being their foremost evils." Consul- 
general Blunt reports a better state of 
things in Salonica; but adds that in nine 
cases outof ten the judges arc tainted witha 
suspicion of corrupt practices. In the pro- 
vince of Trebizond Consul Biliotti states 
that “the reformed courta are a mere 
mockery in their present condition. There 
is no justice without money, and there is 
no injustice that cannot be obtained with 
money.” The vast majority of the reports 
from other districts disclose a similar un- 
satisfactory state of things. 
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tion of Cyprus—a white elephant, with 
which the present Government does not 
know what to do. It was very poetical 
to call her Majesty Queen of Cyprus. ‘The 
idea was first ventilated in one of the novels 
of the late Premier, but it is not statesman- 
ship to saddle the English taxpayer with 
an island which can never be made a pro- 
fitor a credit to English rule. Already 
the Cypriotes are discontertted with Eng- 
lish government, and the following petition 
has been addressed to the English Colonial 
Secretary. Its prayer is as follows :— 

“ My Lord,—The people of Cyprus, being 
familiar with their national history, have 
never ceased to bear in mind that they are 
Hellenes, and trusting in the magnanimity 
ofthe English nation, in that of her gracious 
Majesty the Queen, and of her Majesty’s 
Government, they hope that at the proper 
moment their wishes will meet with favour- 
able attention. ‘They therefore consider 
it a sacred duty to repeat here what they 
quite recently declared in a categorical 
and official way ; that is to say, that their 
only desire, and their only hope in the 
future, is union with their mother country, 
Greece. The example of our Ionian 
brothers, and the return to power, by an 
immense majority of suffrages from the 
generous English people, of the great Eng- 
lish statesman upon whose penons are in- 
scribed the words, ‘Justice! Humanity! 
Liberty!’ encourage us to hope that before 
long the Government of her Britannic 
Majesty will give a striking proof that the 
political principles most firmly rooted in 
the English nation are those of Canning, 
Russell, and Palmerston. But as it is pos- 
sible that the accomplishment of our hopes 
may be delayed for some time by high 
political considerations, and as, in the 
meanwhile, the actual state of the island 
in an administrative, judicial, and political 
sense, differs widely from what we hoped 
it would be, and what the British Govern- 


{ment proposed ; as the continuation of the 
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DEATH OF PRESIDENT GARFIELD. 


governed, as may be gathered from the 
petition we addressed to the preceding 
Government in 1879, to which we refer 
you, and a copy of which we annex in 
order that you may form an idea of the 
state of our administration, which con- 
tinues as defective as it was then. For 
these reasons we pray you, my lord, as 
the head of her Majesty’s colonial depart- 
ment from which we depend, to use your 
influence with her Majesty’s Government 
to despatch to Cyprus a Royal Commis- 
sion, which will be able to ascertain on the 
spot the actual state of matters, and re- 
port to you accordingly, thus causing the in- 
troduction of a system of administration and 
government in accordance with civilisation, 
justice, and liberty. In this manner the ame- 
lioration of the condition of the people of 
Cyprus may be realised in conformity with 
the desire expressed by the Government of 
her Majesty the Queen, But if the great 
party which actually governs the noble 
English nation believes that in a short 
time satisfaction will be given to the na- 
tional wishes of the people of Cyprus, and 
considers it useless to waste time in the 
performance of provisionary acts, then the 
people of Cyprus will wait patiently, with- 
out murmuring, full of courage, and pro- 
foundly grateful in advance to the gene- 
rous English nation, her Gracious Majesty 
the Queen, and the Britannic Government.— 
‘We have the honour to be, your lordship's 
most obedient servants,” 
[Here follow the signatures.] 

“ The petition (adds the Daily News cor- 
respondent) is now being circulated in the 
villages for signatures, and every effort is 
being made to get it to England before the 
rising of Parliament. It has been prepared 
in triplicate. Two copies go to the 
officer administering the Government for 
transmission to England, and one will be 
forwarded direct to the Earl of Kimberley. 
‘There can be no doubt that all the Greek 
population approve of the document, but 
good deal of difficulty is experienced 
owing to the majority of the peasants being 
unable to write.” 
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In the summer of.1881 considerable sen- 
sation was created by the intelligence that 
an attempt had been made to assassinate 
President Garfield, the American President, 
by a man of the name of Guiteau, a disap- 
pointed office-seeker, who,stimulated by dis 
appointment, and the wild talk of American 
politicians of the party opposed to the 
President, made a desperate attempt upon 
his life. In all parts of the civilised world 
the intelligence was received with sorrow 
and indignation, Men who regarded with 
equanimity the conspiracies against the life 
of the Czar, were filled with indignation that 
the elect of the American nation, the head of 
the republic founded on the principles of 
justice and fraternity, and the rights of 
man, should thus be attacked, and states- 
men of all classes and all parties in all parts 
of the world were shocked and grieved 
at the affecting intelligence. At first it 
was reported that the President was dead, 
but at length it became clear that he had 
only been dangerously wounded by the 
bullet of the assassin. In time, as the good 
constitution of the President, and the nurs- 
ing ofa devoted wife, and the akill ofaccom- 
plished physicians, produced salutary ef- 
fects, it was believed that he would recover, 
and then came a feeling of gloom and 
despair, as day by day the hopes of the 
nation faded away. 

The following is the text of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s letter to Mrs. Garfield :-— 

“ London, July 21, 1881. 

“Dear Madam,—~You will, I am sure, 
excuse me, though personally a stranger, 
for addressing you by letter, to convey 
to you the assurances of our feelings, 
and those of my countrymen, on the 
occasion of the late horrible attempt to 
murder the President of the United States, 
in a form more palpable at least than that 
of the messages conveyed by telegraph. 
Those feelings have been feelings, in the 
first instance, of sympathy, and afterward 
of joy and thankfulness almost comparable, 
and, I venture to say, only second to the 
strong emotions of the great nation of which 
he is appointed the head. Individually I 
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have, let me beg you to believe, had my 
full share in the sentiments which have 
possessed the British nation. They have 
been prompted and quickened largely by 
what I venture to think is the ever growing 
sense of harmony and mutual respect and 
affection between the two countries, and of 
a relationship which from year to year be- 
comes more and more a practical bond of 
union between us. But they have also 
drawn much of their strength from a cordial 
admiration of the simple heroism which has 
marked the personal conduct of the Presi- 
dent, for we have not yet wholly lost the 
capacity of appreciating such an example 
of Christian faith and manly fortitude. 
This exemplary picture has been made 
complete by your own contribution to its 
noble and touching features, on which I 
only forbear to dwell because I am directly 
addressing you. I begto have my respect- 
ful compliments and congratulations con- 
veyed to the President, and to remain, dear 
madam, with great esteem, your most 
faithful servant, 
“WILLIAM E. GLADSTONE.” 

The following is the reply sent by Mr- 
Blaine through Mr. Lowell:-— 

“ Washington, July 22, 1881. 
“ Lowell, Minister, London. 

“T have laid before Mrs. Garfield the note 
of Mr. Gladstone just received by cable, 
Iam requested by her to say that among 
the many thousand manifestations of in- 
terest and expressions of sympathy which 
have reached her, none has more deeply 
touched her heart than the kind words of 
Mr. Gladstone. His own solicitude and 
condolence are received with gratitude, but 
far beyond this she recognises that Mr. 
Gladstone rightfully speaks for the people 
ofthe British Isles, whose sympathy in this 
national and personal sffliction has been as 
‘quick and sincere as that of her own coun- 
trymen. Her chief pleasure in Mr. Glad- 
stone’s cordial letter is found in the comfort 
which it brings to her husband. The Pre- 
sident is cheered and solaced on his painful 
and weary way to health by the many 
messages of sympathy which in his return 
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ng strength he receives and most gratefully 
appreciates, 
“ BLAINE, Secretary.” 

The letter of Mr. Gladstone, writes the 
New York Independent, to Mrs. Garfield,“ is 
the most precious testimonial of interna- 
tional sympathy that the attack upon our 
President. has called out, We thank 
William E. Gladstone personally, and we 
are glad that so noble and true a man is at 
the head of the Government of the British 
Empire.” 

Lord Houghton recently paid a pleas- 
ng little compliment to Mr. Gladstone. 
The Premier, fatigued with his onerous 
duties, exclaimed, somewhat petulantly: 
“I am leading a dog's life!” “Yes,” re- 
plied Lord Houghton; “the life of a St. 
Bernard, which is spent in saving the lives 
of others.” 

It is needless to tell the whole story of 
the Afghan campaign, commencing with 
the murder of the ill-fated General Cavag- 
nari, and ending with the victory of General 
Roberts over Ayoub Khan. One illustra. 
tion of the way in which our troops were 
handled, and in which they did their duty, 
will suffice. At the battle of Ahmed Kheyl 
General Stewart at first found much diffi- 
culty in keeping back the enemy. It was 
not until time was afforded for that gallant 
veteran, General Porter, to bring up a por- 
tion of the rear division, that the fanatical 
levies, brought together by the preaching of 
old Mushki-i-Alam, fairly broke and dis- 
persed. The battle, one of the most 
critical of the whole war, though little notice 
was taken of it at the time, began with a 
furious onset of between 3,000 and 4,000 
Ghazis. These fierce fanatics were sent 
forth in the expectation that their reckless 
valour would throw the British column 
into confusion, and the main body of the 
Afghans remained on the adjacent hills, 
watching for the proper moment to swoop 
down upon the infidel host. On came the” 
Ghazis, some only armed with pieces of 
sharpened iron fastened to sticks, and s0 
determined: was their onset that, although 
they were exposed toa withering fire for 
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nearlya third of a mile, they instantaneously 
scattered the two squadrons of native 
cavalry with which they first came into 
collision. So great was the confusion, that 
the routed troops came helter-skelter back 


rush by a well-delivered fire. Even then, 
however, the issue Df the battle was not 
decided, for the Ghazis fought with splendid 
courage, right up to the muzzles of the guns 
that were mowing them down by the score. 
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into the head-quarters staff, and compelled 
General Stewart, and those around him, 
to draw their swords and prepare for a 
hand-to-hand encounter. Most fortunately, 


‘The fury of the encounter may be gathered 
from the fact that, although it only lasted 
one hour, the enemy left a thousand of 
their number dead on the field, besides 


the gallant 3rd Ghoorkas checked the ugly | carrying off as many, or more, wounded, 
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while our casualties amounted to nearly a | 


hundred and fifty. Had the main Afghan 
force, numbering some 7,000 or 8,000 men, 
followed up the attack, serious results might 
have followed. They would have done so, 
probably, had they not seen General Barter 
hurrying up with the rear division, This 
force arrived too late to take part in the 
battle itself, but the moral effects of its 
appearance must have been as great as that 
of the Prussians at Waterloo, There was 
another smart tussle at a village outside 
Ghuzni, and, indeed, the Afghans were a 
foe not easily to be put down. That we 
did so, however, was just as well; and that 
now we leave them to please themselves 
as to who shall reign over them, is better. 
Perhaps the best comment on the Impe- 
rial policy—the policy of the Jingoes—the 
policy which was to make a war with every- 
body in every quarter of the globe—a 
policy which the nation repudiated by the 
Jargest majority ever known—was 4 
little account sent in for our wars in 
Afghan and South Africa. It appeared 
from a parliamentary return, obtained by 
Mr. Jesse Collings, has been issued of the 
number of officers and men killed and 
wounded in the Afghan war and in the 
South African wars from 1875 to 1880 
inclusive, and of the cost of those wars. 
In the Afghan war, the total number killed 
and died of wounds, wis 99 officers and 
1,524 men; wounded, 111 officers and 
1,252 men. Of these the losses among the 
British troops were :—Killed, 67 officers 
and 46x men; wounded, 76 officers and 
403 men. In the South African wars, 
1875-1880, the casualties were :—Killed, 
12 officers and 167 men; wounded, 15 
officers and 243 men. In the Zulu war, 
33 officers and 1,328 men were killed, and 
29 officers and 272 men wounded. In the 
war with Secocceni, 3 officers and g men 
were killed, and 7 officers and 249 men 
wounded. The total for the whole of the 
wars was:—Killed: officers, 172; men, 
3028. Wounded: officers, 162; men, 
2,016. The cost of the above wars, so far 
3 the British and Indian Exchequers are 
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concerned, was £24,494,483 {including 
44,324,047 for frontier railways, and 
1,019,470 for Punjaub Northern Railway); 
and the net charge, after deducting receipts, 
‘$18,412,223. These figures are bad enough, 
but they are incomplete, as they do not 
seem to include the disastrous campaign 
in which Sir George Colley lost his life. 
Under our rule the fact remains that 
India is in by no means a very satisfactory 
state. The population for April, 1881, is 
stated at 252,641,210, which is an increase 
of 120,788,565 upon the figures of 1871, 
But for the terrible famine of 1876-8, which 
swept away six millions, the percentage of 
increase would have, of course, been much 
higher. Owing, doubtless, to this famine 
the population of Madras shows a decrease 
of two per cent. and that of Mysore of no 
less than seventeen per cent. In the 
central provinces we find the increase to be 
22 per cent. and in British Burmah no less 
than 35 per cent. The experience of the 
past shows that the Government of India 
must be prepared for the occurrence of 
scarcity in some degree of severity, and in 
some parts of the country as often as two 
years out of every nine, and that great 
famine may be anticipated at average 
intervals of twelve years. We have given 
the people peace, and we seck to give them 
food in time of scarcity, but it cannot be 
disputed that the density and increase of 
population in certain parts of India, con- 
stitute a grave political and social diffi- 
culty, The available good land of India 
is nearly all occupied. There are extensive 
areas of good waste land in various parts 
of the country that might be reclaimed, 
and rendered suitable for cultivation, but 
this would require capital, and the people 
have none to spare. The produce of the 
country on an average of ten years is 
barely sufficient to maintain the present 
population, and make a saving for occa- 
sional famine, It has been estimated that 
the greatest export of rice and corn in one 
year is not more than ten days’ consumption 
of its inhabitants. Even at the present 
rate of increase in twenty millions, there 
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will be twenty-five millions more to feed. 
‘Yet we are dealing with a country already 
full of people. The situation is unpleasant, 
the outlook is unpleasanter. As rulerswe are 
thus brought face to face with a grave and 
growing difficulty. There are more people 
every year to feed from land which, in 
many parts of India, is undergoing gradual 
deterioration. Mr, Caird has pointed out 
that the agricultural system, except in the 
richer and irrigated lands, is to eat or sell 
every saleable article the land produces, to 
use the manure of the cattle for fuel, and 
to return nothing to the soil in any pro- 
portion to that which is taken away. 
Every increase of population aggravates 
the danger. When population was not 
pressing on the cultivated land, and there 
was space enough to admit of it, the ex- 
hausted land was allowed to rest in fallow 
for a time, and in the hot sun and genial 
rains to recruit its productive powers. 
“But there is no longer room for this, 
Crop follows crop without intermission, so 
that Indian agriculture is becoming simply 
a process of exhaustion. Even in some 
tracts of canal-irrigated land, where water 
is lavishly used without manure, crops 
have ceased to grow. An exhausting 
agriculture and an increasing population 
must come to a dead-lock.” 

One of the most subtle and persistent 
in connection with our Indian ad- 
ministration, is that craving for patronage 
at the expense of Indian revenue, which 
ever subsists among our governing classes 
of both parties. As to the British as contra- 
distinguished from the Indian military 
service in that empire, it is a vast harvest- 
field of pay patronage and promotion, in 
which our Horse Guards.and War Office 
are constantly reaping precious sheaves. 
Since Parliament was dispersed, a fine little 
job was concocted at the expense of the 
Indian taxpayer, when it was announced 
that the Government of India has it in 
contemplation to re-establish the office of 
Naval Adviser, lately held. by Admiral 
Blythesia, V.C. Not a line of justification 
for this renewal of an abolished post has 
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been attempted by any of the official 
abettors of the schéme. The £cho, com- 
menting on this subject, let us at least 
know who they are. We challenge proof 
that the functions of Naval Adviser to the 
Government of India are anything more 
than a farce, of which the only serious 
incident is the payment by India of an 
enormous salary, one equal to that of a 
British Cabinet Minister, The Indian 
marine is a transport, despatch, salvage, 
and survey service. It is a valuable one 
within its proper and special functions, 
but it has no naval duties, nor military 
responsibility ; all of these that are required 
for the protection of British commerce in 
the Eastern Seas are performed by the 
East India and African squadron, the 
admiral of which at the time is the proper 
and sufficient adviser of the Viceroy in naval 
matters. For its share in the services of 
that squadron India pays seventy thou- 
sand pounds per annum, together with 
very considerable sums incurred in the 
Indian dockyards in the repairs, cealing, 
and equipping of her Majesty's ships of 
war as well as of the Indian troopships. 
Any advice the Bombay Government or 
that of Simla may require concerning the 
Indian marine service can be, and is, 
afforded by the officers of that service, who 
still include several who formerly belonged 
to the Indian navy, of favourable reputation ; 
while the officers who have joined in later 
years have acquired local experience in 
Indian waters, which is of far more value 
than can be offered by navy officers, who 
only visit India in turn with other parts 
of the world. 

Appeals still continue to be made for 
the old game of annexation, to be played 
by England on its old grand scale. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Dicey, 2 great authority on the 
matter, England is bound to annex Egypt, 
partly because the possession of the 
Isthmus of Suez is essential to our hold on 
India, and partly because the Egyptians 
will fare better under our sway. In some 
quarters it was hinted that an agreement, 
at any rate a mutual understanding, had 
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been come to between England and France, 
‘We were, it was arrarfged, to take posses- 
sion of Egypt, and France was to be left free 
to do what she wished with regard to 
North Africa, where, according to all ap- 
pearances, she has brought what may be 
called a hornets’ nest about her ears, As 
regards Egypt, however, Mr. Gladstone has 
made no sign, and at present there appears 
to be no indication that, in accordance with 
manifest destiny, we are to take possession 
of the land of the Pharaohs,a land where 
ever English influence must be powerfully 
felt, and which will come to grief if it ceases 
to listen to the advice and adopt the 
counsels of its English friends, Some of 
our military friends are also finding work 
for us in other quarters, For instance, 
Captain Colville, perhaps stimulated by the 
édlat obtained by Captain, now General, 
Burnaby by his ride to Khiva, resolved to 
make his way through the South of 
Morocco to the Algerian frontier, a route 
never before traversed by an Englishman. 
His chief object was to survey the land, 
that he might possess a personal knowledge 
of the country and of the resources of the 
Moors, in the event, which he considers 
imminent, of England being called upon to 
resist the encroachments of the French, for 
he as a soldier considers the annexation of 
Morocco to be a laudable and desirable act 
on the part of England, After elaborate 
preparations in the shape of a disguise for 
his wife, etc., it is with a certain sense of 
disappointment that we read of the safe 
arrival of the travellers at the Algerian 
frontier without a single adventure worthy 
of the name, eleven days after their de- 
parture from Fez We get a slight 
amount of information, if not of a very 
valuable kind, from the survey of a country 
quite unknown to the general reader. The 
scenery appears to be uninteresting, and 
the people are utterly barbarous, shut out 
from all civilisation and enlightenment, by 
a corrupt despotism. Happily, that con- 
cerns us little. The annexation of Morocco 
has not at any rate come within the sphere 
of practical politics 
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The principal action of the home govern- 
ment in India was with regard to the 
evacuation of Candahar. The preponder- 
ance in India was, as was to be expected, 
in favour of retaining the place as a place 
of arms, The Russian operations at Merv 
suggested that that power would soon be 
on the borders of Afghanistan, while the 
weakness of the two rulers would certainly 
tempt the Russian officials in Afghanistan 
to the old game of intrigue and interfer- 
ence, rightly or wrongly imputed to them. 
‘The success, too, of Ayoub's march had 
shown how easy it was to organise a force 
at Herat, and how easily accessible Canda- 
har was from that place. :While some 
enthusiastic advocates of retention urged 
that Candahar would pay its own expenses, 
thers were content to plead that it was 
cheaper in the long run to retain it than to 
recover it. A railway to the place, fortifi- 
cations, and the certainty of remaining 
there, would make it a safe, and even a 
pleasant position for an English garrison. 
If it were abandoned we should have (so 
their advisers said) to advance on it again 
within five years, and encounter far greater 
difficulties than those we had surmounted 
at such tremendous expense. The effect, 
too, of retreat in the face of difficulties, or 
the temper of the native powers in India, 
and the tranquillising effect of taking a step 
which would make our position absolutely 
secure as against Russian advances or 
alarms of Russian enterprise in Afghan- 
istan, were insisted upon. General Roberts, 
and it was said a majority of the Vice- 
roy’s council, and even the Viceroy himself, 
were in favour of keeping a British force 
at Candahar, But in November, 1880, the 
Home Government sent a despatch to the 
Government of India, expressing, in the 
plainest and strongest terms, their objec- 
tion to anything that would involve the 
permanent retention of a British force in 
Candahar. The reasons given were :—1. 
The apprehension of danger from the Rus- 
sian advance was immeasurable, 2. If it 
should ever be necessary to occupy Can- 
dahar as a defensive measure, it would be 
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easier to do it when the independence of 
Afghanistan was threatened (as the de- 
spatch assumed it necessarily would be by a 
foreign invader). 3. There would be no 
finality in occupying Candahar. We 
should be drawn on towards Herat by the 
same arguments as drew us to Candahar. 
4 An occupation of Candahar would be 
followed by constant difficulties with the 
Afghans. 5. It would interfere with the 
difficulty of creating a strong Afghanistan. 
6. It would involve an expense to the 
Indian exchequer, which even the most 
certain advantages would hardly justify. 
7. The evidence of indisposition on our 
part to annex would reassure the native 
princes of India and increase their loyal 
feeling. Elsewhere, we may add, it was 
urged that so great was the unwillingness 
of the natives to serve beyond the frontier, 
that the war had put a dangerous strain on 
the loyalty of the Sepoys, and had seriously 
checked recruiting. 

Government then directed Lord Ripon 
to withdraw from Candahar at the earliest 
suitable time. If within a limited period 
a strong native Government could be estab- 
lished, this was an end worth striving for. 
Abdurrahman was the first choice of 
Government, but it was admitted he was 
probably too weak to take Candahar over. 
Lord Ripon was therefore directed to see 
what could be done to establish a Govern- 
ment of the local Sirdars. As we have 
saig, nothing was definitely known at Can- 
dahar of the intentions of the Government ; 
the uncertainty, of course, increasing our 
difficulties. But in spite of many alarms, 
the peace of the province remained un- 
broken. Mr. Lyall, the Foreign Secretary 
to the Government of India, came to the 
city to make inquiries as to the feeling of 
the people, and soon after he left local 
Sirdars were sent out with a very small 
supporting force in each case to administer 
the outlying districts. Supplies were fairly 
abundant, except so far as the scarcity of 
carriage made it difficult to bring them in. 
Indeed, in no department had the campaign 
been so fruitful of warning as that of trans- 
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port, The need of some permanent or- 
ganisation in Indid, capable of ready 
expansion, was generally admitted. 

Letters from General Roberts’ force 
described the condition of the garrison 
they relieved in no complimentary terms. 
They were scared, it was said; and the 
most monstrous stories of Ghanzni terrors 
were current. The beleaguered soldiers 
stoutly deny that this was so, and appeal 
to the daring shown in the unsuccessful 
sortie, But when General Roberts’ brigade 
marched on to India, as they did when their 
mission was accomplished, there was a 
marked contrast between the new Bombay 
troops and the seasoned Bengal soldiers 
who had restored British prestige. To 
restore proper tone, fresh Bengal regiments 
were ordered up from India, the survivors 
of the old garrison were withdrawn, and at 
the close of the year the garrison was an 
efficient force of Bombay and Bengal 
troops. General Phayre had assumed 
command after General Roberts’ departure, 
but he was superseded soon after by 
General Hume, an experienced soldier, but 
as yet untried in Afghan warfare, About 
a week after the battle of Candahar, a 
brigade was sent out to visit the battlefield 
of Maiwand. It found that nearly all the 
dead had been decently buried by the 
villagers, and since much has been said of 
Afghan cruelty, we may add here that the 
prisoners who were given up by the vil- 
lagers, had, in most instances, been treated 
kindly. 

Of the honours which awaited General 
Roberts, and those who fought with him, 
we need not speak here. General Stewart, 
who had played a less imposing, but not a 
less heroic part, became military member 
of council, and subsequently was named to 
succeed Sir F. Haines as commander-in- 
chief in India. One of the victorious 
brigades, on its march back, had some 
serious work to do. It visited the country 
of the Marris, who were compelled to pay 
a fine, and submit to other penalties for 
their raids. Before the end of the year our 
troops were finally withdrawn from the 
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Khaibar Pass and the Kuram Valley. An 
arrangement was made with the Pass 
Afridis, by which they were, in return for 
a subsidy, to patrol the pass, keep it open, 
and provide escorts. The forts constructed 
in the pass, which, during our occupation, 
had been provided with excellent roads, 
were made over to the Afridis, As to the 
Kuram, to keep faith with the Turis, the 
local tribe who had assisted us, and been 
asaured that they would never revert to the 
rule of Kuram, it was handed over to them 
as an independent power. 
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the end of the year, there was much dis- 
pute and uncertainty as to the vest line. 
Sir Richard Temple, Governor of Bombay, 
to which government the construction of 
the railway was assigned, showed much 
energy in pushing on the work, and visited 
the Ime in person. 

One class in India, the educated natives, 
hailed the advent of a Liberal Govern- 
ment with glee. Crowded and enthusiastic 
meetings were beld to congratulate the 
Liberals on their triumph, and as a practical 
exhibition of regard, an Indian subscription 
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One result of the war that was likely to 
‘be permanent was.the railway from Sakkar 
on the Indus, to the foot of the Bolan 
Pass. It was constructed with unexampled 
rapidity, in order to relieve the pressure on 
the transport, but it was the intention of 
the Conservative Government to have com- 
pleted it ultimately to Candahar. Across 
the desert, of course, it was to lay on the 
level sands, the light narrow line, but with 
the mountains the difficulties commenced. 
The route selected beyond Sebi wes not 
the regular Bolay route, and, indeed, up to 


was commenced to defray the costs of Mr. 
Faweett’s election. The resignation of 
Lord Lytton, and subsequently of Sir 
John Strachey, were bailed with delight. 
However, there was not a little disappoint- 
ment experienced when Lord Hartington 
told a deputation that something even was 
to be said for the Vernacular Press and 
Arms Act; and when Lord Ripon did 
nothing towards a repeal of those measures. 
Regarding education, he several times ex- 
pressed his wish to recur to the policy of 
1854 the charter af Indian education ; of 
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that policy the aim was the substitution of 
state aid for private effort, and the extension 
of secular and vernacular education rather 
than that of the higher English education. 
Neither Lord Ripon nor Lord Hartington 
showed the slightest disposition to reverse 
the policy tending to free trade. During the 
year an attempt was made to admit natives 
to the higher grades of the Civil Service. 
Some had already attained the highest 
judicial office, and in every district much, 
perhaps most, of the ordinary magisterial 
and judicial work is done by natives of the 
uncovenanted Civil Service, But the edu- 
cated natives claimed a more ample 
admission to the ranks of the covenanted 
Civil Service than the system of open 
competition in England had secured to 
them. The disadvantages natives laboured 
under were admitted ; but every Secretary 
of State who had dealt with the subject felt 
that a pure system of competition in India 
would not secure for the public service the 
lass of men best fitted by race, by social 
standing and character, and personal apti- 
tude, to obtain the respect of the people, 
and work as honestly and ably as the 
average Englishman whom the competitive 
system sends out. 

‘The report of the Famine Commissioners 
was issued during the year 1881, in two 
bulky Blue-books, full of interesting matter 
and disquisition regarding every question 
which nearly or remotely connects itsel® 
with the condition of the agricultural classes 
ia India. Its conclusions do not admit of 
being summarised, and, as yet, have been 
little discussed, much less acted on, Mr. 
Cand, who, as an English authority on 
agricultural questions, had been made a 
member of the Commission, availed him- 
self of the invitation of the Secretary of 
State to give his views generally by a series 
of sweeping proposals which would revolu- 
tionise every department of the Indian 
Administration. His courage and sincerity 
did not prevent the Indian papers from 
doubting the adequacy of his, opportunity 
for studying the conditions with which he 
dealt so trenchantly. 
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The report of the commission of distin- 
guished officers, which, under the presi- 
dency of Sir Ashley Eden, considered the 
question of Indian Army Reform, was re- 
ceived with greater respect, chiefly because 
if its proposals had to be specifically 
adopted or rejected, change of some kind 
was regarded by every one as necessary. 
Nevertheless, the report, says a writer in the 
“ Annual Register,” seemed to lack autho- 
rity, for many of the officers appointed to 
the Commission were absent in Afghan- 
istan during its sittings, The main features 
were as follow:—Army administration 
to be decentralised, separate territorial 
armies being formed, The anomaly of hav- 
ing a commander as a member of the 
council is to cease ; the commander-in-chief 
being, as in England, a purely executive 
officer, and the military member of the 
council bearing to him the same relation that 
the English minister of war bears to the Eng- 
lish commander-in-chief. A great number 
of small military stations are to be abolished, 
great strategical centres being maintained. 
Provision is made for a system admitting 
rapid mobilisation. To obviate the evils 
of drafts of raw recruits from England, and 
frequent reliefs, no English soldier is to 
be sent to India who is of less than three 
years’ service, nor of any who are not pre- 
pared to serve for nine years, For the native 
army a reserve force is to be collected. 
The proposal for a local army is not ap- 
proved, but the regiments are to be raised 
from fixed recruiting grounds. In the 
Bengal and Punjab armies, cadets of good 
families, who have had a military educa- 
tion, areto be appointed as officers; else- 
where officers are to be appointed by elec- 
tion from the ranks, The native princes 
are to be induced gradually to reduce their 
forces. The staff corps is to be finally 
abolished, and no military officer is to be 
allowed to be in civil employ. The rail- 
way system is to be completed with a view 
to military requirements. And, lastly, 
volunteering (among European residents) 
is to be encouraged (not made compul- 
sory). ‘The result of the adoption of their 
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Proposals would, the commissioners con- 
sider, lead to a yearly saving of £1,250,000. 

The adoption of the narrow gauge on a 
portion of the new line connecting Bombay 
with the Punjab, led to repeated protests 
at crowded meetings of the mercantile 
community of Bombay and elsewhere. 
Lord Ripon, when at Bombay, held out 
hopes that the question would be recon- 
sidered, and the general feeling in India is 
undoubtedly that, on commercial grounds, 
the adoption of a uniform broad gauge is 
desirable, while on military grounds it is 
essential, Besides the extensions we have 
already noted, much progress was made 
within the year (especially in native states) 
in railway construction. 

Trade imports as well as exports, we 
may here say, had recovered in a very great 
degree from the depression of the preced- 
ing year ; but the prospects of the general 
export trade of India were regarded as by 
no means cheering. Tea especially was 
depressed, though a syndicate had estab- 
lished new markets in Australia, and it was 
hoped that the settlement of the labour 
question would relieve the difficulties of 
the Assam planters. The discovery of 
valuable gold deposits in the Wynaad and 
adjacent districts of the Madras Presidency 
had led to the formation of a great number 
of companies. The shares of many were 
soon at an enormous premium, and nothing 
occurred within the year to discourage 
speculators. On the lands which were the 
Property of Government, mining leases 
‘on liberal terms were given. Much was 
hoped from the impetus which the dis- 
covery would give to local development. 

The rebellion in the Rampa district of 
the Madras Presidency lingered on even 
after the death of Chendria, the leader. But 
one by one the remaining heads of the 
movement were captured, and before the 
end of the year the raids and riots which 
constituted the rebellion had ceased. 

The operations against the Nagas were 
more serious. The men of Konoma. 
to which section of the race the war was 
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that place to a position on the hills higher 
up, from which our force could not dislodge 
them. Thence a body descended in 
February to the plains and sacked a 
factory, killing the manager. For a time 
there was a panic among the coolies of the 
neighbouring estates, but soon efficient 
measures were taken against the recurrence 
of raids, and a month after, the hostile 
tribesmen submitted. The Afghan war at 
this time strained our resources, and the 
terms imposed were not, it was said, suf- 
ficiently severe to prevent the recurrence of 
the offence—the murder of a British officer 
and the invasion of British territory. 

This, perhaps, is a convenient place to 
say that the dislike the native army felt to 
prolonged service in Afghanistan was 
evidenced by the difficulty felt in obtain- 
ing recruits in India, and this, though 
extraordinary inducements were offered. 

The uncertain temper of the King of 
Burmah added to our difficulties, When 
the year opened, his embassy was still 
waiting in their steamer at Thayetmo. In 
February they announced that they had 
received full powers to treat with the British 
authorities, The draft treaty, however, 
being examined, proved to be wholly un- 
satisfactory ; no reference being made to 
the grievances of which we had complained 
with reference to the relations of our Envoy 
with the Court of Mandalay. Meanwhile 
‘the king had instituted a system of lot- 
teries which replenished his exchequer, but 
beggared many of his people, and sent 
crowds of starving peasants to plunder the 
villages on our frontier, In April news 
reached Rangoon that the drunken king, 
to avert the anger of spirits which had 
afflicted Mandalay with small-pox, was 
preparing a great sacrifice of human beings, 
There is little doubt that such a sacrifice 
was intended. The Irrawaddy steamer 
brought down thousands of fugitives to 
Rangoon ; our troops were still kept ex- 
pectant on the frontier, and the society of 
Rangoon clamoured for intervention. But 
the chief commissioner was resolute in his 





confined, had escaped after the capture of | policy of abstentation. The Embassy, 
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however, was told decisively that as they 
had nothing satisfactory to propose, they 
hhad better return to Mandalay, At last 
they returned. But just then ensued an 
invasionof Burmah fromthe British territory. 
One of the two refugee Princes escaped from 
Calcutta and managed to organise a small 
band on the frontier. With this he ad- 
vanced, but encountering the royal 

the invaders were defeated. Renewing 
his attempt shortly after, the Prince 
(Nyoungike) was again repulsed, and was 
made prisoner by our frontier police. The 
arbitrary detention at a Burmese port of 
one of the steamers of the Irawaddy 
flotilla, seemed likely to necessitate action 
on our part, but the act of the local 
Governor was promptly disavowed by the 
king. In October a large detachment of 
Burmese troops came to one of the frontier 
posts, and it is said gave out that they 
were going to exact amends for Nyoungike’s 
invasion. But eventually it turned out 
that they had only come in pursuit of 
robbers. Thus the year 1880 closed with- 
out war, 

For a time it seemed as if the Sonthals 
who inhabit past of the hilly region in the 
Southwest of Bengal were likely to be 
troublesome. The minds of these tract- 
able but still superstitious aborigines had 
been alarmed by the preparations for the 
Census of 1881, and the agitation was 
stimulated by a new seditious sect, the 
Kherwars. The people were led to believe 
that the enumeration was a preliminary to 
a wholesale deportation. One band threat- 
ened one of the magistrates, and were so 
menacing, that troops and police were 
poured into the district. But the agitation 
soon subsided, and the Census measures 
which had alarmed them were for a time 
withdrawn. 

Our relations with Cashmere were not 
altogether so pleasant as they might have 
een, The sufferings of the people during 
the year of famine had moved Indian 
pinion to a sense of the misrule of the 
Maharaja, and of the attractive nature of the 
country. In some quarters the old cry of 
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annexation was raised. It was said in the 
papers discovered by General Roberts, there 
was sufficient evidence to charge him with 
disloyalty. It was said that he had been 
in treasonable communication with the 
Russians and the Ameer. But Lord 
Lytton stayed his hand, and the Maharaja 
came to Lahore to meet Lord Ripon on 
the occasion of the festivities there, though 
he refused to take part in the procession. 

At the beginning of the cold weather, 
Lord Ripon, leaving Simla, came to Lahore, 
where he held a great durbar, and a review 
of the troops, including some of the vic- 
torious regiments which had come from 
Candahar. The speech to the assembled 
notables was chiefly noticeable for its 
absence of distinct reference to the future 
policy of Afghanistan, and by its insistance 
on the need India had of peace and good 
government. The Viceroy commended 
the troops warmly for their valour. Then 
his lordship hastened to Bombay, visiting 
the railway works in the Bolan, and the 
port of Karachi. Everywhere he had to 
receive deputations, and make himself 
pleasant. The effort was too much for him, 
and, as was to be expected, considering the 
climate and his years, he was knocked up, 
and was not really convalescent till the end 
of the year. It seemed at one time as if 
Mr. Gladstone would have had to send out 
to India a new viceroy. 

One of the Indian calamities of the year 
was the lJandslip at Naina Tal, one of the 
loveliest of the health resorts of the lower 
ranges of the Himalayas,to which European 
families escape from the unhealthy heat of 
the plains. In September, a great landslip 
occurred by which forty Europeans sud- 
denly and miserably perished. Early in 
the day, a subsidence at one end of the hill- 
slope of the lake had covered up some out- 
houses belonging to the hotel. To rescue, 
if possible, the satives who were buried 
there, and to prevent further loss, a number 
of English officials and visitors, and a 
working party from the barracks, were 
soon engaged. <Aljl at once, without a 
moment's warning, a huge mass of broken 
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rock and earth descended on them, buried 
the hotel, and all who were in it; swept 
across the road, and over a hundred yards 
of level space to the margin of the lake, 
where it even covered the Assembly Rooms. 
It was hopeless to attempt to dig ont 
the corpses. For a time there was quite a 
panic raging, and the visitors rushed away 
to the plains. But confidence returned when 
the extraordinary rainfall, which had pre- 
ceded and caused the landslip, ceased. 
‘The commission appointed to examine the 
station, reported that an outlay on protec- 
tive works, and restrictive measures as to 
‘building, would render the place secure, 
Government contributed liberally to the 
expense, and it was resolved to lay out 
the slope of aédris, beneath which so many 
Englishmen lay buried, as a memorial 
garden. 

The approaching restoration of Mysore 
to the representatives of the ancient line 
which had been set aside in 1832, led to 
much discussion, Under the long period 
of British rule, the province had been 
administered chiefly by English officers. 
It was proposed, when the young Rajah had 
attained his majority, to allow him to in- 
troduce a purely native régime, but to 
lessen the force of the change, it was de- 
cided, before the transfer, to substitute, as 
far as possible, native for British elements 
in the administration. Already some 
natives have been advanced to the highest 
posts, and soon, the remaining district 
officials were informed that they would be 
transferred from the province. Unfortu- 
nately, the alterations proposed were not 
wholly pleasing to the people. For the 
native element introduced was notMysorian, 
but Madrasi, and it was complained that 

_an “alien” administration might quite as 
well be British as Madrasi. There was 
further the difficulty as to providing 
security for the protection of the private 
British interests—coffee planting, for in- 
stance—which had grown up and done so 
much for the development of the country. 
Bangalore, the British headquarters, was 
the healthiest station in the Deccan for 
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British troops, and a large amount of 
British money—Government money, as 
well as private capital—had been spent 
in building and general improvements. 
‘The final arrangement was understood to 
be that Bangalore should remain British 
territory, the island of Seringapatam being 
ceded to the Maharaja as an equivalent. 

The question of Eurasian education, 
and the improvement of the condition of 
that large and neglected community, occu- 
pied much attention, especially in Madras, 
In that presidency, the more fortunate 
members of the mixed race organised 
associations for promoting thrift, and pro- 
viding useful and suitable employment for 
their people; associations which it is 
admitted did much good. In Bengal, 
Archdeacon Baly’s proposals for increasing 
the educational facilities on the lines 
approved by Lord Lytton were still under 
discussion. 


‘We have already noted some important 
official changes. SirRichard Temple hurried 
home from Bombay to be an unsuccessful 
candidate at the general election, He was 
succeeded by Sir James Fergusson. The 
Duke of Buckingham, his term of office 
having expired, left Madras, the Angdo- 
Judian indulging in by no means compli- 
mentary reviews of his administration, but 
the natives testifying by repeated demon- 
strations the respect and regard they had 
for him. 

Other events just worth recording, and 
no more, are these: an attempt on the life 
of Lord Lytton was made by an Eurasian, 
whom investigation proved to be of unsound 
mind. Soon after the news of the disaster 
in Southern Afghanistan reached Karachi, 
there occurred among the Europeans of 
that large and flourishing part, a scare of a 
kind unhappily not unfamiliar in India. 
‘The arrival of some Pathan labourers gave 
rise to a report of an impending attack by 
Pathans ; and, for a time, precautions indi- 
cating panic were taken. There was a 
somewhat similar scare at Ootacamund. 

At Madras there was a panic of an even 
more dangerous kind among the natives, 
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an absurd report passing from ear to ear 
that Government intended a great human 
Sacrifice. 

In China it seems as if British rule is 
becoming more conciliatory and less ag- 
gressive and hostile, as regards the native 
population under our sway. Sir Pope 
Hennessy seems to be winning golden 
opinions in spite of the usual opposition 
on the part of the officials, In too many 
of our dependencies the representatives of 
British rule are apt to think that they 
best convince the governed of the beauties 
of British civilisation by reproducing the 
atrocities of which we are getting ashamed 
at home. Sir John Pope Hennessy appears 
to be of a different opinion from the fol- 
lowing correspondence:— 


Governor Sir John Pope Hennessy, K.C.M.G., 
to the Right Hon. Sir M. Hicks-Beach, 
Bart., M.P. 

Government House, Hong Kong, 
18th May, 1880. 

‘After a few years’ consideration and 
inquiry, I think the time has now come 
for modifying the fiogging and branding 
ordinances of Hong Kong, not merely in 
accordance with the more humane code of 
laws in civilised countries, but in accord- 
ance with the clear evidence obtained as to 
the evil effect in this Colony of the flogging 
and branding system, and its final con- 
demnation by the officers entrusted with 
the administration of the Jaw and the 
treatment of criminals. 

In 1876, the year before my arrival, the 
number of prisoners flogged in Hong Kong 
was 113. Since then the number of flog- 
gings has been as follows :—1876, 113; 1877, 
533 1878, 49; 1879, 18; 1880, up to date, 
none. 

That the action of the Local Govern- 
ment has not occasioned any increase of 
crime is seen from the following figures, 
which appear in the enclosed returns :— 

‘Number of admissions to the Hong Kong 
Gaol :—1877, 3946; 1878, 3,803; 1879, 


»069. : 
3 ‘Number convicted and punished (fined 
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or imprisoned) by the Police Magistrates :—- 
1877, 7,908 ; 1878, 7,794 ; 1879, 6,119. 

My recommendations are that the Brand- 
ing Ordinances be repealed ; that public 
flogging be abolished by law; that all laws 
in Hong Kong which impose flogging on 
Persons of the Chinese race exclusively be 
repealed; that all flogging be abolished 
except for such offences as entail flogging 
in England, and that flogging on the bacic 
be abolished by law. 


DECISION OF THE SECRETARY OF STATE. 


The Right Hon. the Earl of Kimberley 
to Governor Sir John Pope Hennessy, 
K.C.M.G. 

Downing-street, 29th July, 1880. 

Sir,—I have had under my consideration 
your despatches relating to the general 
subject of crime at Hong Kong, and the 
treatment of criminals in the Colony at the 
present time, and I have decided to give 
my assent to the recommendations con- 
tained in paragraph 13 of your despatch 
No, 60. 

I have come to this decision mainly 
because I entertain grave objection, on 
general grounds, to the infliction of the 
punishments in question, and especially 
that of flogging, for ordinary offences. In 
this country flogging has ceased to be 
employed as a means of repressing crime, 
except in the case of certain crimes of brutal 
violence; and as a means of prison dis- 
cipline it is confined to the case of con- 
victed prisoners who are guilty of serious 
offences against the regulations of the 
gaol. 


DECREASE OF CRIME. 


The Right Hon. the Earl of Kimberley 
to Governor Sir John Pope Hennessy, 
KCMG. 

Downing-street, 8th April, 188r. 
Sic—I have the honour to acknowledge 
the receipt of your despatch No. 14, trans- 
mitting the Criminal Statistics for the year 

1880. 

I am glad to notice a decrease in the 
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number of serious crimes as compared 
with the two previous years—I have, ete, 
KIMBERLEY. 


Touching our relations with China, we 
have ample reason to believe that the opium 
traffic is increasing, in spite of the efforts of 
a society at home to prevent it, and that 
we suffer materially in consequence, It 
would seem as if the Chinese Government, 
despairing of putting an enti to the impor- 
tation from India, had determined to relax 
the regulations which affect the growth of 
the poppy in China itself. A Blue-book 
was issued in the autumn of 1881, which is 
made up of reports from all the British 
Consuls in China, and nearly all dwell upon 
the increase of the cultivation of the poppy, 
and of the virtual acquiescence of the 
authorities. Mr. Consul Everard, reporting 
from Wenchow, says that the native drug 
is consumed in immense quantities, and the 
cultivation of the poppy is making giant 
strides in the neighbourhood. Mr. Consul 
Spence, writing from Tchang, reports that 
although opium smoking has grown to be 
very prevalent in the West,no foreign opium 
is consumed. In the city of Tchang itself, 
containing a population, inclusive of local 
coolies and sailors in the junks off the city 
wall, of not more than 30,000 inhabitants, 
there are more than 600 opium shops. 
These shops, or rather dens, sell from three 
to five ounces of opium each day; and, 
putting the average at three and a-half 
ounces, this gives a total consumption per 
annum, for that small city, of 67,171 pounds. 
The price paid for it by the smokers is 
about 3} dollars per pound, so that 
‘Tchang spends yearly on this vice upwards 
of 220,000 dollars. Other towns and 
villages in Western Hwui consume opium 
in like proportion. “The air,” to quote 
from one report, “of every hamlet is 
tainted with its fumes,” and the cultivation 
is said to be increasing yearly. In Trechuan 
alone the production is reported to be as 


large as our whole Indian supply. Recent ~ 


travellers from Yunnan tell us that the 
province is rapidly recovering from the 
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desolation in which the rebellion left it, and 
that it is already difficult to recognise the 
waste and solitude of which at one time we 
heard so much. The general form of 
winter cultivation is 2 crop of opium, and 
in Silmay whole districts are ablaze with 
poppies. In Amoy the mandarins have 
ceased to interfere with its cultivation in 
any way. In one custom-house district, that 
is at Newchwang, the imports fell off by 
more than 100 per cent. ; and this decrease, 
representing a value of 369,280 dollars, is 
almost entirely due to the increased pro- 
duction of the native drug. That England 
is directly responsible for the development 
of the cotton cultivation in China is 
admitted ina memorandum of the Financial 
Department of the Indian Government, 
which states that until after the first opium 
war the Chinese Government strenuously 
opposed the introduction. Our trade 
suffers, undoubtedly, in consequence. Our 
trade with an empire that numbers a fourth 
of the world’s population is actually less 
than with some of our own dependencies. 
‘Were the opium traffic abolished, there is 
almost nothing in the way of opening 
up the country, and facilitating trade that 
the Chinese Government would not be pre- 
pared todo, These are not times when we 
can afford to spurn such a market as China 
would then be prepared to offer us, 
Happily, peace between China and Russia 
has been preserved, but the prospect was a 
bad one, and the chances of war in 1881 
were imminent. 

With reference to the Chinese opium 
question, the following letter appeared, 
from Mr. Lay, the Inspector-General of the 
Chinese Imperial Customs, in the Zimes in 
the course of the year 1881 :— 

“Sir,—It is a pity that a gopd cause 
should be marred by inaccuracy as to facts. 
Statements have been advanced of late, 
with more or less of precision, to the effect 
that the legalisation of the opium trade was 

from Chinese fears, At a recent 
‘meeting in Birmingham, Lord Elgin is 
credited in so many words with having 
extorted at Tientsin the legalisation of the 
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article in question. There is no truth 
whatever in the allegation, and I do not 
think, in fairness to Lord Elgin’s memory, 
or in justice to all concerned, that I ought 
to keep silence any longer. 

“Jomtly with Sir Thomas Wade, our 
present Minister in China, I was Chinese 
secretary to Lord Elgin’s special mission. 
All the negotiations of Tientsin passed 
through me Not one word upon either 
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and Lord Elgin tumed the interval tc 
account by visiting Japan and concluding 
a treaty there. 

“In the meantime, the preparation ot 
the tariff devolved upon me, at the desire 
of the Chinese, no less than of Lord Elgin 
‘When I came to opium, I inquired what 
course they proposed to take in respect to 
it. The answer was, ‘We have resolved to 
put it into the tariff as yang yoh foreign 
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side was ever said about opium from first 
to last, The revision of the tanff, and the 
adjustment of all questions affecting our 
trade, were designedly left for after-de- 
liberation and adjustment, and it was 
agreed that for that purpose the Chinese 
High Commussioner should. meet Lord 
Elgin at Shanghai in the following winter. 
The Treaty of Tientsim was signed on 
June 26, 1858, the fleet was withdrawn, 


medicine.” I urged a moderate duty, in 
view of the cost of collection, and this was 
agreed to This represents with strict 
accuracy the amount of extortion resorted 
to; and I may add that the tanff, as pre- 
pared by me, was adopted by the Chinese 
‘Commussioners without a single alteration, 
which would hardly have been the case had 
the tanff contained aught that was objec- 
tionable to them 
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“ Five months after the signature of the 
‘Treaty of Tientsin, long subsequently to 
the removal of all pressure, the Chinese 
High Commissioners, the signatories of the 
treaty, came down to Shanghai, in accord- | 
ance with the arrangements made, and after | 
conference with their colleagues, and due ' 
consideration, signed with Lord Elgin the 
tariff as prepared, along with other com- 
mercial articles, whigh had been drawn up 
in concert with the subordinate members 
of the commission who had been charged 
with that duty. The Chinese Government 
admitted opium as a legal article of export, 
not under constraint, but of their own free 
will deliberately.” 

In one respect, an improved treatment 
of the native population in our colonies 
may be remarked. In a paper on New 
Zealand, which appeared in the Contem- 
porary Review, Mr, Arthur Mills, who had 
just retumed from that colony, made some 
interesting allusions to the Maoris,as show- 
ing the wide difference between the native 
policy of to-day and that which found 
favour with the colonists whilst they were 
enabled to fall back upon the Imperial 
troops for aid. At present, New Zealand 
depends for her defence upon an armed 
constabulary of about 900 men of all ranks, 
and it is not surprising that, with so slender 
a force, the colonists are very circumspect 
with the Maoris, The case of one Moffat, 
a deserter, who was shot in the King’s 
country, and of a lady artist of a London 
contemporary who was miurdered soon 
afterwards in Taranaki, would have pro- 
bably given rise to native wara under the 
old régime, while the performances in the 
last-named district of the natives, who 
violently interrupted the surveys, would 
have been expiated by bullets instead of 
being settled by the quiet consignment of 
the offenders tothe local gaol. The Maaris 
seem to be split up into sects, both religious 
and political, About 15,000 of these, who 
live on 2 block of land one hundred miles 
long by fifty broad, on the west coast of the 
northern country, owe their allegiance to 
the so-called Maori king, who discourages 
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all contact on the part of the people with 
Europeans. Several other chiefs have a 
similar following, but during the last forty 
years the race has dwindled from 100,000 
to Jess than half that number. Yet, whilst 
torn asunder by internal dissensions,juggled 
by false priests, false prophets, and impostor 
kings, and swindled by European land 
jobbers, the remnant of this noble race 
still, we are told, show signs of grandeur 
even in the last stage of its existence. 

In the autumn of 1881, Mr. Grant Duff, 
as governor of Madras, delivered a fare- 
well speech to his Scotch friends. It was 
reported in the Times at great length, 
After referring to the late Parliamentary 
session, and the House of Lords, and the 
state of Europe, he finished with an allusion 
to Cyprus. “There was,” he said, “a notion 
in the public mind that the colonies were 
less prosperous than they were. As a 
rule the crown colonies, the colonies 
governed from England, were doing well. 
If they wanted to have an example of a 
crown colony, which no good government 
could unless aided by constant con- 
tributions from John Bull, might make 
even decently prosperous, they might look 
for a moment at that wretched Cyprus. 
England laughed at Cyprus all through the 
last election, but alas! all England did not 
at all realise then what a wolf she had got 
by theears inthatisland, It was handed to 
the Colonial Office last December,so that he 
had to occupy himself a good deal with its 
affairs, We found,” said Mr. Grant Duff, 
“that Cyprus was not, to mince matters, 
quite able to make ends meet if Parliament 
did not come to the rescue, You saw that 
the House of Commons the other day 
voted a large sum of money to get along. 
I shall be agreeably surprised if Cyprus, 
after paying the gigantic tribute to the 
Porte which the late Government bound 
us to pay, has much more than between 
470,000 and £80,000, one year with another, 
to pay everything with. If we had not to 
pay the crushing tribute to the Porte, we 
could manage, without asking for British 
aid, to make a respectable colony of it, say 
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avery good West India Island, and out of 
its own sesources; but as itis, that seems out 
of the question, however much we may 
reduce establishments and contract public 
works. Of course the Colonial Office is doing 
all it can to reduce expenditure, but no 
reduction can meet the case. The country 
would not like Cyprus governed, if we are 
to be responsible for it, om 2 less efficient 
system than that which we at present apply 
to our present colonies. As at present 
advised, any revision of taxation would re- 
sult in a slight diminution of revenue, and 
much has been already done since England 
took to improving the fiscal system of the 
island, If John Bull ever has another 
Jingo fit, and is persuaded to make a great 
war harbour of Famagosta, properly fitted 
and decently healthy, he will see very 
little change out of a quarter of a million.” 
‘The Cyprus of which Lord Beaconsfield 
and the Jingoes were thinking, evidently 
was the Cyprus of Romance. 

‘There is an undercurrent of feeling pre- 
vailing in England, that enough has not 
been thought of our colonies either for trade 
or emigration, and that if England is to 
retain her hold upon them, she must 
handle them very gingerly at this present 
moment, While, however, one set of 
thinkers would cement the union which 
they believe coming to be every year more 
and more a sentimental one, by the stronger 
ties of federation, although they admit such 
a thing is not yet within the region of practi- 
eal politics, another set would dissever the 
bond and get rid of the colonial incubus 
altogether. Of the latter class are some 
of the advanced school of Birmingham 
politicians. The policy of England has 
sometimes been mischievous, but it is 
generally one of sublime indifference to 
colonial questions, Naturally the public 
only view colonial questions as they affect 
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English interests. If it be true that a man 
who goes to the Cape, or New Zealand, or 
Australia, becomes still a customer to the 
extent of £8 10s. per year, while if he goes 
to France or America he is only worth as 
many shillings, it must be to our interest 
not only to keep a hold on our colonies 
trading under our fiag, but we must 
endeavour to prevent an Englishman going 
either to France or America, and direct his 
course to one or other of those parts of the 
globe where the inhabitants are still our 
customers. 

It is on these points, say some of the 
colonial papers, that England’s policy needs 
watching. There are few of the colonies 
so blind as to object to receive a portion 
of the surplus population of the mother 
country. The only fear is that if England 
attempts to divert the exodus from her 
shores to any one of the colonies, she may 
do harm, The colonists tell us that they 
have done nothing to show that they desire 
to cease to be chips of the old block, and 
yet in Canada and Victoria they do all 
they can, by means of protectionist tariffs, to 
keep out English goods. It is not certain 
that Canada will long fight America with 
hostile tariffs, and when she ceases to do 
that a community of trade and commerce 
will naturally weaken the tie which con- 
nects Canada with England. Nevertheless. 
it must be admitted England has not made 
as much of her colonies as she might have 
done, or as it is her interest to do, and it is 
desirable that she shoufd as much as 
possible shape her colonial policy more 
with reference to the feelings of the colonists 
themselves, and not as if they were not 
in a position to feel or act for themselves. 
Then would Engiand bring about that con- 
summation so devoutly to be wished—the 
federation of an Empire second to none 
which the world has ever seen. 
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CHAPTER XLII. 


© sooner had Mr. Gladstone 
returned to power than it 
was felt in commercial circles 
that he was the right man in 
the right place, and people 
felt that the money of the 
nation would not be squan- 
dered away in needless wars 
or for childish purposes, In June, 1880, 
he brought forward his first budget since 
his return to power, and it may be safely 
assumed that the financial changes sketched 
in it constitute a larger and more im- 
portant scheme of financial reform than 
any which has been announced for many 
years past. Taking the resolutions in their 
order, the first relates to the increase of the 
income tax. 

The rate of this levy was fivepence in 
the pound; but for the current financial 
year——that is, for the year which began on 
the 6th of April last and ends on the 5th of 
April, 1881—~it will be sixpence in the 

ind. There are a few cases in which 

it will be charged at the rate of seven- 
pence, but those are only cases in which 
a half-year’s tax has already been paid 
at the old rate. Interest, dividends, and 
other annual sums which are paid half- 
yearly or quarterly, usually reach their 
owners less the income tax, which has 
been deducted at headquarters. Some 
of these have already been paid for 

{ the current year, and the deduction made 
at the rate of fivepence in the pound. In 

- such cases the additional penny would be 
escaped for half the year if the tax was ; 
only charged for the second half-year at’ 
sixpence. Itis, therefore, needful to charge 
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twopence-halfpenny in the pound for the 
first six months: they will pay threepence- 
halfpenny in the pound for the second six 
months, and thus the sixpence for the 
whole year will be made up. In all cases 
in which the income tax is directly assessed 
it is payable in a whole lump in January. 
It was so paid last January at the rate of 
fivepence ; it will be charged next January 
at the rate of sixpence. 

‘The variations in the income tax have 
of late years been kept within very strict 
limits, When the late Sir Robert Peel 
revived itin 1842, he fixed it at sevenpence, 
and it so remained till it was doubled for 
the Crimean War in 1854. In the two 
next years it was sixteenpence, but was 
reduced to sevenpence in 1857,and to five~ 
pence in 1858. In 1859 it was raised to 
ninepence, and in 1860, in order to facilitate 
the great fiscal changes made in the great 
Budget of that year, it was increased to 
tenpence. A penny was taken off in 1861, 
and a penny more in 1863, and again in 
1864. In 1865 it was reduced to fourpence, 
but was again raised to fivepence in 1867, 
and to sixpence in 1868; a penny was 
taken off in 1869, and another penny in 
1870, but both were put on again in 1871. 
In the next year twopence was struck off; 
in 1873 the tax was reduced to threepence, 
the lowest figure at which it had ever stood. 
This was preliminary to its intended 
abolition in 1874; but Sir Stafford North- 
cote inherited Mr. Gladstone’s magnificent 
six-million surplus, and he merely reduced 
the income tax to twopence, at which it 
stood fora couple of years. In 1876 it got 
again on the astending scale. It was three- 


it for that second half-year at the rate of pence in 1876 and 1877; was raised to 


sevenpence. 


Such dividends have paid | fivepence in 1878, and stood at that amount 
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till Mr. Gladstone's Resolution increased 
it for the current year to sixpence. 

The second Resolution makes the change 
for which this increase of the income tax 
is granted, t declares that from the rst 
day of October next the excise duty on 
malt shall cease to be payable. Together 
with this ancient tax certain other duties 
also cease. The description of one of these 
lets us into a brewing secret. The re- 
solution repeals “the duty on sugar used 
by any brewer of beer for sale in the brew- 
ing or making of beer, or in the preparation 
therefrom of any liquor or substance to be 
used as colouring in the brewing or making 
of beer.” Together with these duties fall 
the licenses which have now to be taken 
out by maltsters, roasters of malt, dealers 
in roasted malt, and brewers. The 
customs duties on malt, vinegar, and 
pickles preserved in vinegar are also re- 
pealed. 

The malt duty is a very old grievance 
of the British farmer. It was first imposed 
in the reign of Charles I1., and amounted 
to 4s. 33d. a bushel on English malt, and 
38. 84d. on Scotch barley malt; and 3s. 
on malt made from a hardier kind of barley 
grown in Scotland, and called big (Hor- 
deum hexastichon), This tax was repealed, 
but was again imposed under William III. 
in 1697, to pay the cost of the French War. 
It was then charged only sixpence three- 
farthings per bushel. Since that time it 
has once been raised to 4s. 53d., a penny 
three-farthings more than it had been in 
the reign of Charles 11,; and in the year 
1826 it was fixed at £1 13s. 4d. on every 
hundred gallons of malt made in the 
United Kingdom. A Treasury Warrant 
in the same year fixect 2s. 7d. a bushel as 
the rate at which the charge should be 
actually levied, and as the Act of 1840 in- 
creased the duty on exciseable articles five 
‘per cent., the actual amount of the malt 
duty is 2s. 83d. or to be more exact, 
2s. 8 11-20d. per bushel ; or £1 1s. 83d. per 
quarter. In Scotland and -Freland malt 
made from bere or big, for home con- 
sumption, is charged only 2s. a bushel, with 
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five per cent. additional ; but if the malt is 
brought across the’Border or the Irish 
Channel the full English duty is imposed. 
Malt for use in brewing can only be made 
by licensed maltsters, and the whole of their 
business is carried on under the most 
minute and constant supervision and con- 
trol of the Excise. It can, however, be 
made free from duty if it is used for feed- 
ing animals or for distilling spirits; but 
persons so making it must be licensed, 
and give a bond for a thousand pounds as 
@ security against fraud. The maltster’s 
licenses vary from 7s. 10}d. to £4 145. 6d. 
the license for roasting malt is £20, and that 
for dealing in roasted malt £10. The 
brewer's license amounts to threepence a 
barrel on all the beer brewed. It is, how- 
ever, practically charged at the rate of 
128, 6d. for every fifty barrels or fractional 
part of fifty barrels brewed, All these 
duties, with the minute interference with 
manufacture they involved, are swept away. 
The maltsters will receive a drawback on 
the malt on which duty has been paid, but 
which still remains in their possession on 
the 27th and 28th of September; and on 
the 30th of September all excise super- 
vision and inspection will cease. A busi~ 
ness which is now carried on at every turn 
under the most detailed and exact regu- 
lations, so that even the utensils employed. 
must be duly entered, and used only for 
that one purpose, will be as free as any 
other manufacture, 

In place of all these duties the fourth 
and fifth resolutions impose new charges. 
Every brewer of beer for sale is to pay a 
license of £1; and any person desiring to 
brew beer for his own consumption, or that 
of his family or workpeople, is to be able 
to get a license to do so. On all beer 
brewed under these licenses a duty of 
6s, 3d. for every 36 gallons will be charged. 
This duty will, as we understand, be liable 
to increase or decrease according to the 
saccharine strength of the wort before fer- 
mentation. The standard is to be 1055 
degrees of specific gravity, and a propor- 
tion of the duty will be charged for every 
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increase of this specific gravity or allowed 
for itsdiminution. The mode of charging 
the duty on private brewers is to be, in 
Mr, Gladstone's words, that of making a 
“ presumptive charge.” Each applicant for 
a license for private brewing will state 
whether his house is of the annual value of 
less or more than £20 a year. If it is not 
more than 420 he may brew his beer on 
payment of six shillings, and hear no more 
of it If it is over £20 he will have to 
make 2 return of the quantities of the 
materials he has used; and whether he has 
made little or much of them, good beer 
or bad, he will be charged according to the 
quantity the materials used ought to have 
made. 

A further compensation for the loss of 
the malt duty is found in a slight increase 
of license duty on the retailers of spirituous 
liquors. In accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the report of the Lords’ Com- 
mittee on Intemperance, the spiritlicenseson. 
the larger class of licensed houses are to be 
increased. ‘The beerhouse keeper will pay 
4&3 10s. where he now pays 43 6s. 13d., or 
44 if he selis wine as well as beer to be 
consumed on the premises. The licensed 
victuallers who now pay for both beer and 
spirits will henceforth pay for one license, 
which wil} include both. They are now 
charged for the beer license £1 2s. o}d, 
and for the spirit license from £2 4s. 1d. 
under £10 ratal, up to 411 for a £50 ratal 
and upwards, They will now pay £5 for 
houses under £10, running up to £20 for 
those above £40, and under £50; increas- 
ing to £25 for houses between £50 and 
#100, and £30 for those above that amount 
of ratal, If, however, the premises are used 
as an inn or hotel “for the reception of 
guests and travellers, desirous of dwelling 
therein, and are mainly so used,” the 
license is to be limited to £20, The large 
and wealthy retailers are consequently con- 
siderably raised. A house of over £50 a 
year ratal which now pays £11 os. 6d. for 
spirits, and £1 2s. o}d. for beer, will now 
pay £25 fora license including both. On 
the other hand, a retailer of cider and perry, 
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who now pays the same as the beer license, 
will be raised three shillings, and pey 
41 5s. 

The last resolution authorises a change 
in the Wine Duties, but it is chiefly by way 
of reduction. The present duties are 
charged equally on red wine, white wine, 
and the lees of such wine, at a shilling a 
gallon for the weaker kinds under 26 
degrees of proof spirit, and half-a-crown a 
gallon for the strong wines over 26 and 
unter 42 degrees, and threepence additional 
for every degree of strength as tested by 
Sykes’s hydrometer. Mr, Gladstone re- 
duces the weaker kinds by one-half. The 
line ig now to be drawn at 20 degrees, and 
up to that strength the duty will be six- 
pence instead of a shilling. From 20 to 35 
degrees there will be an increase of a penny 
for each degree of strength, so that wines 
of 26 degrees pay exactly the same as now ; 
from 26 to 30 degrees they will pay some- 
what less, and from 30 to 35 will pay a 
penny for each degree more than now. At 
35 degrees of strength the increase is at the 
rate of 2$d. for each degree; so that a wine 
of 40 degrees, which now pays half-a-crown 
a gallon, will then pay 2s. 93d. Wine 
in bottles is to pay the uniform charge 
of 2s. a gallon, This item stands in the 
resolutions as passed at 2s, Gd., and the 
increase per degree after 35 stands at 
3d. The figures were altered to two shil- 
lings and twopence halfpenny by an amend- 
ment proposed by Mr. Gladstone. At the 
same time, the hotel license, which had 
been previously fixed at a limit of £25, was 
reduced to £20. 

In 1881, the Budget was produced a little 
earlier, and, as was to be expected, there 
was a considerable desire expressed in 
many quarters as to the nature of its con- 
tents. Times were bad; trade was dull; 
and there were many who regarded, and 
still regard, Mr. Gladstone as a magician 
whose magic wand is to restore peace and 
plenty to the land. Of course they are 
wrong so to regard their hero, but such is 
the way of the world, and, therefore, no 
one was surprised that when the Premier 





Dalhousie, the Earl of Rosebery, Earl 
Spencer, Lord Sherbrooke, Lord Aberdare, 
Lord O'Hagan, Lord Annaly, the Earl of 


Kenmare, and Lord Sandhurst. There 
were forty-three questions on the paper, 
many of them relating to Irish matters. 
‘There was, moreover, a certain restlessness 
among the Irish members, which seemed to 
portend the scene usual where Irish mem- 
bers are concerned. Mr. T, P. O’Connor 
attracted some attention by the persistence 
with which he stuck to the questions of 
which he had given notice; and Mr. 
MacJver was instrumental in bringing about 
something like a scene as he endeavoured 
to convert the President of the Board of 
‘Trade to the policy of protection. The 
questions were, however, over sooner than 
was anticipated. By ten minutes past five 
the last on the paper had been put and 
answered, and another quarter of an hour 
sufficed to get through the miscellaneous 
business. 

‘The scene is thus described by a writer 
in the Daily News — 

“The Speaker left the chair, and the 
Chairman of Committees assumed direc- 
tion, The mace was removed from the 
table, and Mr. Gladstone was greeted with 
a loud and prolonged cheer when he 
approached to commence his eleventh 
Budget speech, At the outset he was 
careful to strike a minor key, which pre- 
vailed throughout his address. He was 
evidently anxious to prevent subsequent 
disappointment, by dispelling any idea that 
he was about to present a great prosperity 
Budget. There was, he showed, a begin- 
ning of the revival of prosperity, but it was 
not important or brilliant, Recurring to 
the alteration in the tax of malt established 
last year, he said that £205,000 less than 
was anticipated had been received from 
this source. This was due, in a large mea- 


and‘ mum’ would be slightly augmented. 
‘What spruce beer might be Mr. Gladstone, 
amid much laughter, declared he did not 
know. But, at least, he had companions in 
his misfortune with respect to mum, of 
which no one in the Inland Revenue Office 
knew anything, except that it was imported 
and was subject to taxation. With respect 
to terminal annuities which fall in in 1885, 
and on which many Chancellors of the 
Exchequer have looked with longing eyes, 
Mr. Gladstone announced that it was not 
his intention to use a penny of the receipts 
for Ways and Means. It would be apphed, 
in a way he descnbed in detail, to the 
reduction of the National Debt. 

“ By way of further preparing the mind 
of the House for the modest p1 
‘be made, Mr. Gladstone read 
showing that the process of prosperous 
advances by leaps and bounds had appa- 
rently reached a termination. During the 
period from 1842 to 1858, the population 
had increased at the rate of 3 per cent. 
per annum, the revenue had increased 13 
per cent, and the expenditure 2} per cent. 
From 1859 to 1873 the population had in- 
creased per annum 1 per cent. the revenue 
3 per cent, and the expenditure 1} per 
cent. From 1874 to 1877 we had reached 
the setting sun of prosperity. The popu- 
lation had increased 1 per cent as before, 
but the revenue had increased only 14 per 
cent, whilst the expenditure had increased 
3% percent. From 1878, to March, 1880, 
the population had increased 1 per cent., 
the revenue had actually gone back $ per 
cent, whereas expenditure continued to 
increase by 2} per cent. Another proof 
of the check to the flow of national pros- 
perity was shown in the case of the income 
tax. In 1842-3, when the income tax was 
first put on, a penny yielded £772,000. 
In 1852-3, £810,000; in 1853 to 1878 it 
had increased to the enormous sum of 
41,990,000. Last year it had gone back, 
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for the first time since it was imposed, now 
yielding only 41,943,000. 

“Thus far the Premier had proceeded by 
way of retrospect. His approach to the 
confines of the coming year was the signal 
for a manifest access of interest on the part 
of his auditory. The revenue for next year 
he estimated at £85,990,000, and the ex- 
penditure at 484,705,000, leaving ‘an ap- 
parent surplus’ of £1,285,000, The Premier 
was emphatic in his reiterated use of the 
word ‘apparent’? An hon. member oppo- 
site, desirous of anticipating secrets, inquired 
whether this were taking the income tax 
at 6d. in the pound? Mr. Gladstone play- 
fully answered that the matter had not ! 
escaped his attention; but he was not to 
be induced to part with his secret except 
in his own way. He did not long baulk 
curiosity in this matter. The sixth penny 
in the income tax was, he admitted, a 
temporary arrangement. It was a cadeau 
given to the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to enable him to make arrangements for 
the adjustment of the tax on beer. He 
did not regard it as his own, and, therefore, 
as a starting-point, he would abandon 
the sixth penny in the income tax, an 
announcement received with a burst of 
cheering, almost pathetic in its earnestness 
on the part of an audience which had 
begun to think they were going to get 
nothing at all. This deducted from ‘the 
apparent surplus’ would leave a natural 
deficiency of £275,000, which, he observed, 
wus not a very favourable description of a 
starting-point on which to frame a Budget. 
Having got thus far, he diverged into a 
brief disquisition on the duty on silver 
plate, which, it appears, brings in only 
448,000 a year. Mr, Gladstone was most 
anxious to abolish this forthwith, but there 
was the question of drawback, which was 
estimated at £170,000, beyond which 
amount there was an incalculable sum that 
might be fraudulently demanded. The 
duty was at the rate of 1s,6d.anounce. His 
proposal was to reduce it by 3d. an ounce 
every year until it expired. The next 
portion of the scheme was an adjustment 
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of surtax on foreign spirits. This will 
henceforward be charged at a uniform rate 
of 4d. upon the gallon of standard strength. 
The test of distillation to be applied. 
From this source Mr. Gladstone estimates 
a gain to the revenue of £180,000, though 
he was careful to explain to the House 
that it was on moral rather than financial 
grounds that he made this proposal. The 
new test would be more fair. 

“There now remained one subject, and 
that the most important. It was alluded 
toby Mr. Gladstone as‘ The Death Duties.’ 
He was not about to propose any com- 
plete plan for dealing with these duties. 
Such a scheme would be so vast that it 
could be entered upon only by a Parlia~ 
ment with more elbow-room. He instanced 
as gross anomalies the total exemption 
from taxation of property in mortmain. 
He did not know how long Parliament and 
the country would endure this unparalleled 
anomaly, but the day for dealing with it 
would come, and, he added, amid cheers, 
not confined to the Ministerial benches, he 
hoped it would be dealt with by the present 
Parliament. Another anomaly was the 
difference in the eye of the revenue officer 
between settled and non-settled personalty, 
which he, for the present, dismissed with 
strong denunciation. He proposed to in- 
troduce into the Bill an optional clause 
providing that whenever the revenue au- 

ies, the executors, and the legatee so 
agreed, a probate duty of § per cent. 
instead of 2} as now, should be paid upon 
the property, and that there should end the 
business. This was. proposal which, by 
exception, did not appear to recommend 
itself to the House. The Premier’s prin- 
cipal proposal under this head was to 
abolish the one per cent. legacy duty, and 
to add one-half per cent. to the probate 
duty. Amid general demonstrations of 
approval, he dwelt upon the advantages ac- 
cruing,one of which was that they get out of 
a vast amount of complication and trouble. 
Legacies urfder £20, which now pay no 
duty, would henceforth be taxed. With 
the object of further diminishing the trouble 
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in connection with heritage, the Premier | 
proposed that in the case of small properties 
the legatee may go to the nearest revenue 
officer, and upon making affidavit that the 
gross effects do not exceed £300, he may, 
on payment of a total sum of £2 §s., meet 
all the charges of the State. From this 
readjustment of the succession duties, the 
right hon. gentleman looked for a gain of 
390,000, which would leave him, in round 
figures, a surplus of £300,000. 

‘The Premier, who had at no period struck 
out upon those flights of eloquence with 
which the House is accustomed to associate 
his Budget speeches, resumed his seat amid 
loud cheering, after having spoken for two 
hours and ten minutes. So little had he 
the oratorical purpose at heart, that having 
prosaically suggested procedure for dealing 
with the Budget resolutions, he was about 
to resume his seat without anything ap- 
proaching a peroration. Nor did hegreatly 
change this intention, though the few 
concluding remarks had somethingof pathos 
from his recalling the fact that this was 
the eleventh time he had presented a 
Budget to the House of Commons, and that 
it would probably be the last, a foreboding 
which drew forth loud cries of ‘No, no!’ 
Sir Stafford Northcote agreed with the 
Premier in the suggestion that discussion 
should be deferred till some early date after 
Easter, when the whole of the scheme 
would be before the House, and only a 
conversation, more desultory and briefer 
than usual, intervened between the con- 
clusion of the speech and the passing of the 
resolutions on which the Budget Bill would 
be founded.” 

One point in Mr, Gladstone’s Budget 
elicited expressions of surprise. The 
Excise Revenue for 1881-2 is estimated at 
427,440,000, while the yield of Excise in 
the past financial year was only £25,300,000. 
‘The estimate of an increase of more than 
two millions in that branch of taxation, 
while the others, taken to be at a standstill, 
is thought over-sanguine. But those who 
had read or thought on the Revenue 
returns for the financial year ended March 
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31st had been prepared to expect some- 
thing of the kind. The Beer tax explains 
everything. According to the Budget 
speech, the drawbacks on malt—that 
special and temporary charge to cover 
which the extra penny was put on the 
income tax—cost 41,312,000, while the 
delay caused to brewing operations by the 
hard winter reduced the income from beer 
by about £205,000. Presumably neither 
of these causes of loss will operate upon the 
current year’s Excise, and it will be re- 
membered that the beer duty, when it got 
into fall swing, was expected to produce 
£350,000 more than the old malt tax. 
These three sums have, quite obviously, to 
be added together in estimating the pro- 
bable increase this year under the head of 
beer, and the remaining increase in the 
Excise estimates may be ascribed to the 
genera! elasticity of that branch of revenue. 
Expressions of surprise at the augmented 
estimate are, therefore, the most surprising 
part of the matter. 

Mr. Gladstone’s inability to describe 
“spruce beer” must be as surprising to 
those veterans still among us whose 
memory extends back to the days of King 
George IV. as the darkness prevailing at 
the Inland Revenue Office on the subject 
of “mum” would have been to a “ Parlia- 
ment man” in the reign of Queen Anne. 
If we remember rightly, spruce beer— 
popularly reputed to be a fermented de- 
coction of fir cones—plays a conspicuous 
part in Pierce Egan’s amazingly popular 
“Life in London,” with its famous coloured 
plates by Cruikshank, for it was a favourite 
refreshment in the days of "Jerry Haw- 
thorn” and “Corinthian Tom,” being ac- 
counted. not only wholesome and refreshing, 
but, like “‘parmacity,” a sovereign remedy 
for “an inward bruise.” In old-established 
shell-fish shops round about the Haymarket, 
the words “spruce beer” may still be seen 
here and there in faded letters high up 
among yellow sharks’ teetl, dusty stuffed 
sea-urchins, and other faded relics. Ginger 
beer, claiming fine stomachic qualities, 
partially superseded it soon after that time, 
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and since then, as everybody knows, arti-- 


ficially alrated drinks have sprung into 
fashion in bewildering variety. 

Statesmen of Queen Anne’s days not 
only knew very well what “mum” was, 
‘but were very determined to discourage its 
importation into this country, to which end 
the enormous duty of fifteen shillings per 
barrel was imposed upon it ; for this double 
beer, or “Brunswick mum,” was in such 
favour with drinkers throughout Europe 
that it was deemed a proper and a patriotic 
course to protect the English brewer to 
that extent, Asearly as the close of the 
sixteenth century the town of Rostock 
alone is said to have exported annually as 
much as 800,000 barrels. Our heavy 
customs duties and the improvement in 
our own brewing processes finally rendered 
mum an unknown beverage among us, 
though Pope in his “Dunciad,” published 
in the early years of the reign of George IL, 
speaks of “the clamorous crowd” as 
“hushed with mugs of mum.” It is simply 
a strong ale, brewed—as ale in this country 
was brewed in ancient times—from malted 
wheat, with the ‘addition, it is said, of oat- 
meal and ground beans. 

The reader will remark that the era of 
romantic budgets had passed away; that the 
time had gone by when the national revenue 
jumped up by leaps and bounds; that bad 
seasons, loss of money in foreign loans, 
American competition had sadly damped 
the national spirits, and interfered with the 
flow of wealth to the national exchequer, 
and Mr, Gladstone had to cut his garment 
according to the cloth. In a leader the Daily 
News made, as it were, an apology for the 
Budget, and explained why it was not the 
brilliant and startling effect it might have 
been ; why it proposed no great changes, no 
splendid financial reforms, and why there 
is nothing startling and bewitching about 
it. War had eaten up what might have 
been the substantial national surplus, 
out of which Mr, Gladstone would have 
been prepared to make liberal concessions 
to the taxpayers and the various industries 
of the country. We have to take the fact 
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to begin with, that the operations of the 
Army and Navy in India and the Trans- 
vaal for the last two years had cost us 
$8,381,000. But that is but a low estimate 
of our war expenditure, as subsequently 
Mr. Gladstone moved for a vote of five 
millions to be handed over to India for the 
purpose of helping to defray the expenses 
of the Afghan war, and it is not yet clear 
what we have had to pay for our Zulu and 
Transvaal campaigns. Our expenses in 
many departments also, it must be re- 
membered, have considerably, and in some 
cases necessarily, increased. The increase 
in the expense of the Education Depart- 
ment will not be grumbled at by many 
people, and the additional cost of the 
ordnance survey seemed to be welcomed 
from all parts of the House. The fact, 
however, remains that our expenses have 
increased, our war expenses incredibly in- 
creased, during the last few years, and that 
the surplus is gone, which otherwise would 
have been at our disposal. And when 
expenses increase and receipts decrease, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer will have 
quite enough to do to make both ends 
meet, without any attempts at financial 
Jegerdemain. It was beyond the power 
of Mr. Gladstone either in 1880 or 1881 to 
effect any striking operations, The in- 
beritance of war was stillon him. He had 
to pay for the policy of his predecessors. 
The money is gone, and even Mr. Gladstone, 
with all his witchery in finance, can not 
recall it back into the national exchequer, 
and has not witchcraft enough to turn 
straws into gold. He made the best of 
the means at his disposal, and his main 
proposals met, as they were bound to do, 
with the cordial approbation of the House 
and the country. 

“I have not prepared the House for a 
very brilliant or exhilarating state of 
things,” said Mr. Gladstone when he had 
told his audience “of the manner in which 
war had drawn upon our resources; the 
partial, and -only partial, recovery of the 
country from a long state of depression.” 
The changes he has made are not great, 
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but they undoubtedly point to much greater 
changes yet to be made. Moreover, some 
of the questions which Mr. Gladstone put 
aside for the present, are put aside with 
the suggestion that comprehensive and 
important changes are to be made under 
more favourable circumstances. Mr. Glad- 
stone proposed to give up what he called 
the additional penny of income tax con- 
ceded to him last year for the wants of a 
special occasion. .This penny, as he put it, 
was but a loan or cadeau to the Government. 
Adopting the words of Ovid’s Ulysses, he 
modestly declared he could not call such 
things his own, He therefore proposed to 
abandon that amount of taxation. This 
will leave him with a deficit of £275,000, 
because the whole of his apparent surplus 
was not much more than a million, and the 
removal of the penny from the income tax 
will represent the loss or £1,460,000. He 
made up this loss by an alteration in the 
arrangement of the legacy and probate 
duties, and a readjustment of the duty on 
foreign spirits, The alterations which he 
made in the legacy and probate duties 
received universal approval, because of their 
fairness and simplicity. They tend to 
relieve legatees of almost indescribable 
trouble and embarrassment, Lawyers who 
live on legatees, like Mr. Pell in Pickwick, 
will hardly have much reason to rejoice in 
the changes which Mr. Gladstone made, 
but the public in general are likely to be 
pleased with them, and to the poorer classes 
of legatees they are an unspeakable relief. 
Mr. Gladstone foreshadowed, when dealing 
‘with this part of his subject, the coming of 
great changes yet to be made both in re- 
gard to the settlement of land and in 
regard to property in mortmain The 
indications that he gave of a hope that, 
even in the present Parliament, great move- 
ments may be made in these directions, 
but to the very useful, but very modest 
reforms, he introduced a greater importance 
than their own nature would claim for them. 
His object for the time.being was to 
simplify what he spoke of as the Death 
Duties, a phrase we do not remember to 
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have heard before, and which we believe 
was new to most members of the House of 
Commons, but which is very likely indeed 
to be adopted in common parlance in 
future, and to impress the public mind with 
its grim and funereal realism, The altera- 
tion in the duty on silver plate was to 
encourage a manufacture for which India 
is specially fitted. 

One of the subjects debated in the House 
of Commons, in the session of 1881, was 
that of Indian Finance. On one occasion 
Mr. Gladstone is reported to have spoken 
as follows :— 

Mr. Gladstone congratulated the hon. 
and gallant member for Guildford (Mr. 
Onslow) on the spirit of “ optimism ” which 
had characterised his speech, and which 
enabled him to draw from the most ad- 
verse circumstances a picture coloured 
by his own view of the case. In his 
deliberate judgment, the people of India 
had consented to the Afghan War, on the 
authority seemingly of documents said to 
be in the possession of the Viceroy. But 
whether that were so or no, the Viceroy, or 
his Council, represented but in the feeblest 
possible degree the feelings of the people 
ofIndia, The hon. gentleman had declared 
that the people of India were most con- 
tented and happy—and if so he would 
have to suppose that the gross errors—and, 
he was afraid, something worse than errors 
—of the last three years had effaced the 
recollection in their minds of a previous 
period, which had been characterised by 
continual efforts on the part of a Liberal 
Government to promote the well-being of 
that greatcountry, Then the hon. member 
for Guildford had spoken of the “ welding 
togetherof the Indian people,” which,accord- 
ing to him, had been effected by the recent 
war, and in proof he had said that there 
had been no expression of a feeling of dis- 
content by the Native Press. This he (the 
member for Guildford) actually thought was 
a proof of his assertion. He (Mr. Glad- 
stone) had no doubt of the integrity of 
mind of the hon. member, and when they 
had passed an Act to place the government 
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of the Native Press in India at the mercy 
of the Attorney-General as much as the 
Russian Press was at the mercy of the 
Czar—then when it became useless for the 
purpose of expressing the native feeling— 
he(the hon. member for Guildford) appealed 
toit in proof of his assertion of theprosperity 
and happiness of that people. The hon. 
member also seemed to think this attack 
onan established Mahommedan country was 
a mode of confirming our Empire over the 
hearts of the Mahommedans in India. He 
was sorry to record his very strong dissent 
from the doctrine of the hon. member, who 
here again showed his Optimist spirit, and 
when he spoke of “solid and substantial” 
excess in the revenue he marvelled at ‘the 
sanguine temper of the hon. member, who, 
looking at an excess derived from opium, 
was able to describe that in the above 
terms It should be a perpetual warning 
and caution to those engaged with Indian 
affairs how they dealt with the question, 
and they ought to carry along with them 
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this only too solid and substantial per- 
suasion that the Indian revenue never could 
be solid and substantial so long as it was 
largely dependent on the opium trade 
He (Mr. Gladstone) was of opinion that 
the hon. member for Hackney had com- 
pletely made good his case, The right 
hon, gentleman then went on to express 
his indignation at the untruthful statements 
made, or reported to have been made, by the 
Viceroy, with regard to utterances alleged to 
have been made by the speaker, character- 
ising the action of the Viceroy as the result 
of a habit of which he had seen only too 
many other instances himself and concluded 
with the fervent hope that, as the war had 
been described by the Government as in 
part an Imperial one, we ought not for a 
moment to shrink from the responsibility 
of assuming our fair share of the expenses 
of the same, and not to force the whole of 
that burden on the shoulders of the people 
of India) The right hon. gentleman re- 
sumed his seat amid applause 
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CHAPTER XLIII. 







ELDOM did the Houses of 
Parliament meet under a 
greater sense of responsibility 
than on the 1st of January, 
1881, and the crowded state 
of the Houses, as well as the 
space devoted to the subject 
by the newspapers, was a clear 
indication how widely that feeling was 
participated in by the country at large. 
In the speech read by Royal Commission, 
it was stated that the House had been 
called at a period earlier than usual to the 
resumption of its labours, “as some affairs 
of more than common urgency demanded 
attention.” Thespeech then proceeded to 
say :— 

« My relations with Foreign Powers con- 
tinue to be friendly and harmonious. 

“The main question relating to the 
frontier between Turkey and Montenegro 
has been settled. 

“ The Powers are now engaged in corm- 
munications which have in view the deter- 
mination of the frontier between Turkey 
and Greece, 

“ Some important portions of the Treaty 
of Berlin, which have so long remained 
without fulfilment, continue to form an 
object of my anxious attention. 

« A rising in the Transvaal has recently 
imposed upon me the duty of taking mili- 
tary measures with a view to the prompt 
vindication of my authority; and has of 
necessity set aside for the time any plan 
for securing to the European settlers that 
fuli control over their own local affairs, 
without prejudice to the interests of the 
natives, which I had been desirous to 
confer. 

“I yegret that the war in Basutoland 
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still continues, notwithstanding the efforts 
of the Cape Government. It would cause 
me much satisfaction if a suitable occasion 
should present itself for friendly action on 
my part with a view to the restoration of 
peace. 

“The war in Afghanistan has been 
brought to a close, and, with the exception 
of the Candahar force, my troops have 
been recalled within the Indian frontier. 
It is not my intention that the occupation 
of Candahar shall be permanently main- 
tained ; but the still unsettled condition of 
the country, and the consequent difficulty 
of establishing a Native Government, have 
delayed for a time the withdrawal of the 
army from that position. 

“ Papers on the several subjects to which 
T have adverted, as well as further corre- 
spondence on the Military Estimates of 
India, will be presented to you. 

“ GENTLEMEN OF THE HovUsE OF Com- 
MONS,—The Estimates for the Services of 
the coming year are in a forward state of 
preparation, and will be speedily laid 
before you. 

“My Lorps AND GENTLEMEN,—There 
has been a gradual, though not very 
rapid, improvement in the trade of the 
country ; and I am now able to entertain a 
more favourable expectation of the revenue 
for the year than I couid form at its com- 
mencement. 

“The anticipation, with which I last 
addressed you, of a great diminution of the 
distress in Ireland, owing to an abundant 
harvest, was realised ; but I grieve to state 
that the social condition of the country has 
assumed an alarming character. Agrarian 
crimes in general have multiplied far be- 
yond the experience of recent years. 
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Attempts upon life have not grown in the 
same proportion as other offences, but I 
must add that efforts have been made for 
personal protection, far beyond all former 
precedent, by the police, under the direction 
of the Executive. I have to notice other 
evils yet more widely spread; the admin- 
istration of justice has been frustrated, with 
respect to these offences, through the im- 
possibility of procuring evidence, and an 
extended system of terror has thus been 
established in various parts of the country 
which has paralysed almost alike the 
exercise of private rights and the perfor- 
mance of civil duties. 

“Ina state of things new in some impor- 
tant respects, and hence with little of 
available guidance from former precedent, 
Ihave deemed it right steadily to put in 
use the ordinary powers of the law before 
making any new demand. But a demon- 
stration of their insufficiency, amply sup- 
plied by the present circumstances of the 
country, leads me now to apprise you that 
proposals will be immediately submitted 
toyou for entrusting me with additional 
powers, necessary in my judgment not 
only for the vindication of order and public 
law, but likewise to secure, on behalf of my 
subjects, protection for life and property, 
and personal liberty of action. 

“Subject to the primary and imperious 
obligations to which I have just referred, I 
continue to desire, not less than heretofore, 
to prosecute the removal of grievance and 
the work of legislative improvement in 
Ireland as well as in Great Britain. 

“The Irish Land Act of 1870 has been 
Productive of great benefits, and has much 
contributed to the security and comparative 
well-being of the occupiers of the soil, 
without diminishing the value or disturbing 
the foundations of property. In some 
wespects, however, and more particularly 
ander the strain of recent and calamitous 
years, the protection which is supplied has 
not been found sufficient, ene in Ulster 
or the other provinces. 

“I recommend you to undertake the 
further development of its principles in a 
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manner conformable to the special wants 
of Ireland, both as regards the relation of 
landlord and tenant, and with a view to 
effective efforts for giving to a larger por- 
tion of the people by purchase a permanent 
proprietary interest in the soil. This legis- 
lation will require the removal, for the pur- 
poses in view, of all obstacles arising out 
of limitations on the ownership of property, 
with a due provision for the security of the 
interests involved. 

“A measure will be submitted to you 
for the establishment of county government 
in Ireland, founded upon representative 
principles, and framed with the double aim 
of confirming popular control over expendi- 
ture, and of supplying a yet more serious 
want by extending the formation of habits 
of local self-government. 

“Bills will be laid before you for the 
abolition of corporal punishment in the 
army and in the navy, 

“You will be asked to consider measures 
for the further reform of the law of bas 
ruptcy ; for the conservancy of rivers and 
the prevention of floods; for revising the 
constitution of endowed schools and hospi- 
tals in Scotland; for the renewal of the 
Act which established secret voting ; and 
for repressing the corrupt practices of 
which, in a limited number of towns, there 
were lamentable examples at the last 
general election. 

“I trust that your labours, which will be 
even more than usually arduous, may be 
so guided by Divine Providence as to pro- 
mote the happiness of my people.” 

In the debate which ensued, Mr. Glad- 
stone showed himself as vigorous as ever, 
and replied very smartly to the criticisms 
of the Opposition leader, Sir Stafford North- 
cote. As usual at the commencement of 
a Parliamentary Session, there was a great 
deal of time wasted in personal discussion, 
in questions and notices of motion never 
intended to be seriously discussed ; and, in 
Tmany ways, indicative of a desire to harass 
Government rather than support it; to 
impede business rather than advance it. 
As much as possible was made out of the 
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Bradlaugh interlude, which, at one time, 
threatened rather serious consequences. 
‘The first business of the session was the 
Coercion or Protection Bill, introduced by 
Mr. Forster It is undeniable that the Bill 
was intended to curtail the liberty of mis- 
creants, who not only fetter the free action 
of others, but compel their victims to obey 
their orders, by houghing their cattle, 
breaking into their houses, and shooting at 
their landlords. The statements read by Mr. 
Forster were of the most deplorable char- 
acter, In Ireland, the law was set at 
nought, the land was ruied by the Land 
League and itsemissaries. The case had a 
very simple aspect. If the promoters of 
the present discontent had carried their 
proceedings a step further, had organ- 
ised their small parties into an army, and 
‘had actually broken out into rebellion, 
there would have been—there could have 
been—no question as to the necessity for 
suppressing that rebellion. But surely it is 
not to be contended that disloyalty must 
attain so large dimensions and assume the 
form of open war, before any extraordinary 
measures can be taken to prevent it. As 
Mr. Forster showed, we have every element 
of revolt except the actual placing of an 
army in array against the forces of the 
Queen. An authority independent of the 
Sovereign is established, and a machinery 
is in active operation, to enforce obedience 
to its decrees. It has its courts, which 
issue their summonses, try delinquents, 
pronounce sentences, and provide means for 
their execution. It has an army of agents 
Scattered over various districts of the 
country, who go about in bands disturbing 
the quiet of well-disposed citizens, and 
punishing those who are guilty of paying 
their debts and obeying the law of the 
country. They prowl by night instead of 
marching by day; they wear masks and 
various disguises instead of appearing with 
open face; they act in small detachments, 
and not as a regularly organised army. 
But for all the purposes of terrorism they 
are as much an armed force of rebels as 
though they were the regiments of a regular 
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host. In short, we are in the presence of a 
revolt which is hardly veiled. Will it be 
maintained that until they unfurl the flag 
of rebellion and actually take the field, 
these men shall be at liberty to pursue & 
course of lawless violence, which means 
absolutecruelty to multitudes of law-abiding 
citizens who have no desire except to pass 
their lives in quietness, tilling their farms, 
paying their lawful debts, and discharging 
the ordinary duties of civilised society? Of 
course, these disturbers cannot be dealt 
with by martial law, That is the weapon 
reserved for open and armed rebellion. But 
surely there ought to be some other method. 
of suppressing disorders such as those 
which disgrace a certain section of the 
Irish population at present. Their ter- 
rorism practically prevents the fair opera- 
tion of the ordinary laws, yet they have 
not taken that overt procedure which alone 
would justify a resort to the extreme mea- 
sures necessary to put down armed resist- 
ance, and justifiable only when such resist- 
ance is offered. Is there, then, no inter- 
mediate course between these two which 
even a Liberal Government might adopt, 
without any compromise of their special 
principles? The Bill introduced by Mr. 
Forster was the answer to the question, and 
to most minds it is one that was per- 
fectly satisfactory. 

There is one aspect of the matter which 
seemed to have escaped the notice of the 
assailants of this measure, It was gene- 
rally treated as a matter between the 
English Government and the Irish Land 
League, whereas the parties most deeply 
interested were the honest and peaceful 
citizens; the men who were doing their 
duty and improving the country; whose 
property was injured, and whose lives were 
in peril ‘These innocent people, who sud- 
denly found the whole comfort of life 
broken up by ruffians, who are determined 
on injuring them, simply because they obey 
the laws, have a right to demand a protec- 
tien which no government could refuse 
without an abrogation of its ordinary duties, 
It was true that many who suffered from 
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these outrages refused to give such informa- 
tion as might lead to the conviction of the 
offender, but this was only one of the many 
results of the terrorism at work, and instead 
of supplying an answer to their demand, 
only constitutes another ment in its 
support. A condition of things by which the 
miserable victims of this lawless violence 
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the Government did not purpose to inter- 
fere with the political privileges of the 
people ; the right of free speech, whether on 
the platform or from the Press, remained 
as it was, limited only by the cond:tion 
that there shall be nothing tending to a 
breach of the law All legal means for the 
attainment of legal ends were still available 
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are held in such abject fear that they dare 
not even seek the punishment of those who 
hhave done them this cruel wrong, is a 
scandal to the rulers, as well as an oppres- 
sion to its subjects. If there be not per- 
sonal freedom, the boast of political liberty 
is a hollow sham. 

In this light it may be remarked that 


to the Land League it could still hold 
public meetings, and send its represcnta- 
tives to Parhament The object of Mr. 
Forster’s Act was to get at the enemies of 
public order and political loyalty. If his 
trenchant dealjng with them interfered with 
the success of the Land League, so much 
the worse for them. In reality, the Bill 
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‘was a suspension of the Habeas Corpus 
Act for eighteen months. This has, no 
doubt, a harsh sound, and at first seemed 
to invest the Ministry with very sweeping 
powers. But these powers are limited by 
being exercised under conditions, and under 
the surveillance of public opinion, which 
will certainly not be allowed to relax its 
vigilance so long as Mr. Parnell and his 
friends are in the House of Commons. 
‘Well might Mr. Forster pathetically 
exclaim, “If I had thonght that this 
duty would devolve on me as Irish Secre- 
tary, I would never have held this office. 
If I could have foreseen that this would 
be the result of twenty years of parlia- 
mentary life I would have left Parlia- 
ment rather than have undertaken it.” A 
statesman who thus speaks is not the 
man to abuse the power he had so reluc- 
tantly sought. But, at all events, reasonable 
men who disliked his propositions were 
bound to suggest some other way of re- 
medying disorder, and this they failed to 
do, The existing state of things was sim- 
ply intolerable, as much so as the condition 
to which the obstructives sought to intro- 
duce into the House of Commons. It was 
very unpleasant to employ measures con- 
trary to all Liberal traditions in either 
case, but the blame rested not upon those 
by whom they were proposed, but on those 
who had created the necessity of saving 
liberty itself from men who confound it with 
license, and seemed utterly unable to 
comprehend the conditions by which great 
free states can preserve their institutions. 
‘The Radical members in this unfortunate 
‘business seemed very much inclined to side 
with the Irish members. The latter, of 
course, managed so to obstruct the business 
of the House, that it was found necessary to 
pass a resolution giving the House power, 
when a question had been declared one of 
urgency, to put down all opposition by 
naming members when they refused to 
obey the ruling of the Speaker, and to sus- 
pend them from attending the sitting for 
that evening; and, if necessary, that is, if 
the action were repeated, so that the member 
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had to be named a certain number of times, 
he was to be suspended from attendance 
during the remainder of the session. It isto 
beregretted that this actionon thepart of the 
House seemed to have had but little effect. 
Hosvever, there was no help for it, as all- 
night sittings and the everlasting speeches 
of Irish M-P.’s, all the same old story, 
threatened to put a stop to all parliamen- 
tary government ‘whatever. It must be 
acknowledged that in the enforcement of 
this new order, and in the passing of the 
Coercion Bill, the Conservatives gave the 
Premier and his Government a far heartier 
support than did the rank and file of their 
parliamentary followers. 

In the early part of February the dis- 
order in Parliament reached its crisis, which 
was only terminated after a sitting of forty- 
one hours, by the Speaker's coup,de 6t4¢, It 
appeared one night the Speaker retired at 
midnight, and was succeeded by Dr. Lyon 
Playfair. As the night waned the Irish 
obstructives grew more and more reckless, 
and the demand that they should be 
stopped became more and more imperative 
from the Opposition benches. The Deputy 
Speaker, knowing probably that decisive 
measures were contemplated, put aside 
these appeals, and at length Sir Stafford 
Northcote,“Mr W, H. Smith, and others, 
left the House, greatly exasperated, in a 
body. This only encouraged the Home 
Rulers, who went on with their disorderly 
work during the small hours of the morn- 
ing, whilst’ relays of Liberal Members 
arrived from time to time. Mr, Sexton 
announced that the Irish M.P.’s would con- 
tinue to mect the Government with an 
uncompromising refusal to accept their 
measure of coercion, and were ready to 
fight them foot to foot and inch by inch. 
He spoke for two hours and three-quarters, 
and was followed by Mr. Biggar. At this 
time (8 Am.) the House presented a very 
begrimed and disorderly appearance, the 
floor being covered with torn letters and 
papers, The Irish benches were covered 
with the materials of obstruction in the 
form of volumes of Hansard Blue-books 
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and cuttings from newspapers. But there 
were only four members of the party present. 
On the Treasury Bench were the Maranis of 
Hartington, Mr. Forster, Sir W. Harcourt, 
Mr, Chamberlain, Mr. Mundella, Mr. Court- 
ney, and the Solicitor-General, Facing 
them were Sir R. Cross, Colonel Stanley, 
Mr. W. H. Smith, Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach, and Lord George Hamilton. The 
whole number of members present had 
dwindled down to forty. At a quarter to 
nine there was still sufficient vigour left 
to raise a cheer on the approach of Mr. 
Gladstone. Mr. Biggar proceeded without 
interruption until nine o'clock, when his 
remarks were prematurely brought toa close 
by the entrance of the Speaker, who was 
received with cheers, the House immedi- 
ately filling in the expectation of some- 
thing unusual. Nor had members long to 
wait. The Speaker said the motion for 
leave to bring in the Bill for the Pro- 
tection of Property and Life in Ireland had 
now becn under discussion for about five 
days, the present sitting having com- 
menced on Monday last at four o’clock, 
and continued until this (Wednesday) 
morning, a period of forty-one hours, the 
House having been occupied with dis- 
cussions upon repeated motions for 
adjournment However tedious these 
discussions, the motions have been sup- 
ported by small minorities in opposition to 
the general sense of the House. A crisis has 
now arisen which demands the prompt 
interposition of the Chair and the House. 
The Speaker intimated that at once 
action was necessary, reserving future 
measures for the preservation of order to 
the consideration of the House at a more 
convenient season. 

‘The Speaker at once put the question to 
the House, and Dr. Lyon’s amendment, 
which proposed that remedial measures 
should precede coercive legislation, was 
rejected by 164 to 19 votes. 

‘The Speaker, immediately upex announc- 
ing the figures, proceeded to put the original 


question, when Mr. Justin McCarthy rose | 


in his place, and the other Irish members 
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followed his example. Amid a scene of 
great excitement, they shouted in chorus 
“ Privilege!" and continued to do so for 
several seconds. They occupied the two 
seats immediately above the front bench 
below the gangway, and, Mr. Justice 
McCarthy taking the lead, they stepped 
down the gangway, and, bowing one after 
the other with much solemnity and evident 
anger to the Speaker, walked out of the 
House. The Speaker, who had remained 
standing during the scene, put the original 
motion to the House, which was carried 
without dissent, Mr. Forster then, amid 
cheers, brought in his Bill, which was im- 
mediately read a first time, and the second 
reading was put down for twelve o'clock. 

‘Mr. Gladstone gave notice of the resolu- 
tion relative to the business of the House 
that he should move on the following day, 
and the House adjourned at half-past nine 
o'clock, after a forty-one hours’ sitting, the 
longest on record, 

Of the proceedings of the subsequent 
sittings from twelve to six, it is only neces- 
sary to state that the Speaker, in reply to 
Mr. Labouchere, who wanted to know 
whether, in closing the debate early in the 
morning, he was acting under any standing 
order, stated, amid loud and prolonged 
cheers, that he was acting on his own re- 
sponsibility, and from a sense of duty to 
the House. Mr. Parnell thereupon pro- 
posed to move that the action of the 
Speaker was a breach of privilege, but the 
Speaker said it was not a question of 
privilege at all, but one of order, and could 
only be questioned ona specific motion. 
Mr, M.A. Sullivan then moved the adjourn- 
ment of the House in a long and impas- 
sioned speech, anda long debate ensued, in 
which Mr, Giadstone and many others took 
part. A little before six the division was 
taken, when Mr. Sullivan's motion was 
rejected by 278 to 44, the Home Rulers 
giving vent to their feelings as they left the 
House, by indulging in lusty cheers. On 
Thursday, the following day, the scene 
which ensued was still more exciting. 
Business proceeded quietly enough, though 
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it was evident, to the most careless observer, 
that there was an unusual number of con- 
stables present, till the questions on the 
notice paper were answered, but the calm 
that precedes a storm was broken when 
Mr. Parnell put a question to the Home 
Secretary which elicited the information, 
till then unknawna to most members, that 
Michael Davitt had been arrested. A 
spontaneous outburst of cheers came from 
both sides of the House, mingled with 
the loud and angry cries of “Shame” 
from the Irish members. Mr. Davitt 
was a convict enjoying the clemency 
of the Crown, said Lord Hartington. 
He had abused that clemency, and his 
ticket-of-leave would be cancelled. Mr. 
Parnell asked what were the conditions of 
the ticket-of-leave that had been violated, 
but no reply came from the Treasury Bench. 
“ Answer, answer!” cried the Irish mem- 
bers, “No, no!” was shouted out on both 
sides. ‘Then the Speaker called upon Mr. 
Gladstone, but he had scarcely commenced 
when Mr. Dillon rose and was directed by 
the Speaker to sit down. But the hon. 
member said, “I rise to a point of order,” 
and he remained standing, with folded 
arms and gleaming eyes. “Order, order!” 
vociferated hundreds of hon, members. 
Others, the friends of the new system of 
happy despatch, yelled, “Name, name!” 
Still Mr. Dillon stood, looking like another 
Ajax defying the lightning, only a trifle 
less classical. The Speaker sat down, but 
it was understood that he had “named” 
the wilful and persistent obstructor. Mr. 
Gladstone was seen leaning on the table, 
pale and careworn, and those who were 
close enough to hear could faintly distin- 
guish the voice of the right hon. member, 
who was moving the suspension of Mr. 
Dillon for the remainder of the sitting. 
,’This was succeeded by a perfect thunder of 
“ Ayes,” followed by a vigorous “No” from 
the Home Rulers. When the time for 
taking the division came, the latter body 
seemed divided in counsel and undeter- 
mined as to their course. They retained 
their seats for awhile, and it looked as if 
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they would refuse to take any part in the 
division, Ultimately,"however, and appar- 
ently under an impulse, they rose from 
their benches and voted, Then followed 
the request to Mr. Dillon to withdraw, 
which he refused to obey, the result being 
his removal by the Sergeant-at-Arms. 

For a short period (we quote the sketch 
of the proceedings in the Pal Mail 
Gasette) it was uncertain whether the 
matter would not remain at this point, and 
the sitting be allowed to proceed after the 
suspension of a single member; but the 
rise of Mr, Parnell, with the proposition 
that ‘Mr. Gladstone be no longer heard, 
soon showed that the House was in for 
serious work, By this time the Home 
Rulers had had an opportunity for arriving 
at a plan of combined action, and when 
the division upon their leader's suspension 
was called, they refused to quit their seats. 
The Speaker was thus left alone with his 
enemies, and the deserted and tranquil 
appearance of the House might have 
encouraged the illusion that the storm of 
passion had subsided and given place to 
perfect quiet. The exchange of words 
between the Chair and the Parnellites was 
mild and courteous. They declined to 
vote, and in a calm tone the Speaker 
warned them of the consequences. At 
first punishment was delayed; but when, 
on the division relating to Mr. Finigan’s 
suspension, which followed, they still refused. 
to divide, the Clerk at the table took their 
names and handed them to the Speaker. 
The majority of the House had fallen from 
fever-heat to a state of comparative good 
humour, if not of amusement Mr. Glad- 
stone, however, remained grave, and stood 
up to propose the suspension of all the 
disobedient members, whose names were 
read out from the Chair, the motion being 
put amid much diminished excitement. 
Then came the work of calling out the 
names in turn, of listening to the indivi- 
dual protests against removal except by 
force, and the departure from the House, 
Even in this somewhat monotonous pro- 
ceeding there was room left for a variety- 
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of incident. Some of the members were 
content with being touched on the shoulder 
by the Sergeant-at-Arms; while others, 
more obstinate, insisted on a show of con- 
siderable force. The most prominent 
among the latter was Mr. Metge, a young 
Protestant landlord like Mr. Parnell, and 
evidently sharing his leader’s intensity of 
political feeling. He stubbornly remained 
in his seat until Captain Gosset had called 
four of the attendantsof the House to his aid. 
‘There was, naturally enough, a laugh when 
the Rev. Mr. Nelson, a gentleman with white 
hair and seventy winters, confronted the 
Sergeant, who looked about the same age, 
and the spectacle of one old gentleman 
attempting to resist the other, was certainly 
somewhat ludicrous. The appearance of the 
attendants, who came into the House in 
Indian file to assist in the work of expul- 
sion, was not impressive, but was irresist- 
ibly suggestive of the depressed and per- 
functory aid of the theatrical super. The 
protests of the expelled members varied 
slightly, and there was also a difference in 
themanner of their exit. Some hurricdaway, 
while others followed the cxample of Mr. 
Parnell, and bowed with gravity to the Chair. 
The demeanour of the House varied for a 
moment to moment: sometimes it laughed, 
sometimes it cheered, finally it settled down 
into allowing the incidenttopass off in grave 
silence. The following were the members 
suspended :—~Messrs. Dillon, Parnell, Fini- 
gan, Barry, Biggar, Byrne, Corbet, Daly, 
Dawson, Gill, Healy, Lalor, Leamy, Leaky, 
Leahy, M'‘Carthy, Metge, Marum, A. 
O'Connor, T. P, O’Connor, O'Donoghue, 
O'Gorman Mahon, Gray,Nelson, O’Sullivan, 
O'Connor Power, Redmond, Sexton, Smeth- 
wick, A. Sullivan, Molloy, O'Kelly, R. 
Power, O’Donnell, and O'Shaughnessy. 
Calm having been restored, Mr. Glad- 
stone proceeded to move his resolution, 
which he said was to increase the power of 
the House in the discharge of its duties. 
During the last four weeks no progress had 
been made, and the time was irrecoverably 
gone. Her Majesty’s speech had pointed 
out that the affairs of Ireland demanded 
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the prompt attention of the House, and 
yet only one step had been taken in the 
direction indicated. He thanked honour- 
able gentlemen opposite, and others who 
had so unselfishly aided the Government, as 
far as they could, by making way for the busi- 
ness put before the House. He was glad to 
say that 500 members of the House had 
repeatedly and consistently voted against 
obstruction, but the time of the House 
had, nevertheless, been wasted by speeches 
unlimited in quantity and in the number of 
repetitions. Whence had this obstruction 
come? It was not from the representa- 
tives of either Scotland, Wales, or Eng- 
land, there being but one casual representa- 
tive of the last-named country whohadtaken 
share in the obstruction, As to the Irish 
members, the number who obstructed was 
but forty-six. Mr. Gladstone then moved his 
resolution. According to one report, Mr. 
Gladstone, who looked very wom, and 
scarcely able to stand, when he com- 
menced his address all traces of weariness 
passed away as he continued his speech, 
and before he had finished, he had adde: 

another to the long list of his triumphs o! 
oratory, The peroration in which he ap: 
pealed to the House to uphold its dignity 
and traditions was exceedingly fine, anfi 
drew forth enthusiastic cheers,not only frojn 
Liberals, but from Tories who had pef- 
haps never cheered Mr. Gladstone before. 
Sir Stafford Northcote’s speech was tame 
after Mr. Gladstone’s, but a burst of cheers 
hailed his expression of an earnest hope 
that the House might be able to come to 
an agreement here and now. Still more 
hearty was the response to his tribute to 
the impartiality, firmness, and discretion of 
the Speaker, and the gallantry with which 
he had borne the great personal strain and 
fatigue of the last few weeks, He moved 
an amendment, which was adopted by 
Government, a statement of the reasons" 
why urgency was required. After farther 
explanations from Mr. Gladstone, the ad- 
journment of the debate was moved by Mr. 
Mitchell-Henry, and seconded by Sir J. 
McKenna, led to a lively debate, in the 
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course of which Mr. Cowen pleaded with 
the House not tolegislatein heat and passion 
against their absent friends; and Lord 
Hartington absolutely denied, amid foud 
cheers, the assertion of Mr. Cowen that the 
late Government had only received a luke- 
warm support from the Liberal Opposition 
in dealing with Obstruction. After some 
bodeful words of warning from Mr. Labou- 
chere, the adjournment was rejected by 
371 to 38, Two amendments were then 
agreed to; and a brief discussion, termi- 
nated by another division, took place as 
to whether 225 or 300 members should be 
the minimum majority by which urgency 
could be voted. The Conservatives, rein- 
forced by Mr. Gourley, Mr. Thomasson, 
and Mr. Mitchell-Henry,went into the lobby 
in favour of the higher number, but they 
were defeated by 234 to 156. The resolu- 
tion was then agreed to, and a proviso sug- 
gested by Sir Stafford Northcote limiting 
urgency to the Bill for which it was granted. 
Mr. Gladstone then made the required de~- 
claration as a Minister of the Crown that 
the Protection of Person and Property (Ire- 
land) Bill was urgent, and that it was of 
public importance that the same should be 
proceeded with without delay. The second 
resolution was carricd unanimously amid 
tumultuous cheering from all parts of the 
House, and then at a few minutes past two 
this memorable sitting of the House of 
Commons came to a close. It is stated 
that the Duchess of Connaught the 
Duchess of Edinburgh, Lady Granville, 
and Mrs, Gladstone, witnessed the whole 
scene from the Ladies’ Gallery. 

‘The following is the text of Mr, Glad- 
stone's resolution respecting the business 
of the Louse, as finally adopted, with the 
amendments incorporated :— 

“ That, if upon notice given, a motion be 
made by a Minister of the Crown that the 
state of public business is urgent,upon which 
motion such Minister shall declare in his 
place that any Bill, motion, or other 
question then before the House is urgent, 
and that it is of importance to the public 
interest that the same should be proceedet 
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with without delay, the Speaker shall forth- 
with put the question, no debate, amend- 
ment, or adjournment being allowed, and 
if on the voices being given he shall without 
doubt perceive that the ‘ Noes’ have it, his 
decision shali not be challenged, but if 
otherwise a division may be forthwith 
taken, and if the question be resolved in 
the affirmative, by a majority of not less 
than three to one in a House of not less 
than 300 members, the powers of the House 
for the regulation of its business upon the 
several stages of Bills and upon motions 
and all other matters shall be and remain 
with the Speaker for the purpose of pro- 
ceeding with such Bill, motion, or other 
question until the Speaker shall dealare 
that the state of public business is no 
longer urgent, or until the House shall so 
determine upon a motion which, after notice 
given, may be made by any member, put 
without amendment, adjournment, or de- 
bate, and decided by a majority.” 

In the division on the question of sus- 
pending Mr. Dillon, the only English 
members who voted in the minority of 33 
were Mr. Cowen and Mr. Labouchere. The 
minority of seven against the suspension of 
Mr. Parnell comprised Messrs. O’Shea, 
Callan, Cowen, Labouchere, P, Martin, 
M‘Kenna, and Synan. On the third divi- 
sion for the suspension of Mr. Finigan, 
Messrs. M‘Kenna and Callan constituted 
the minority of two. Messrs. Cowen, Cal- 
lan, Labouchere, Macdonald, M‘Farlane, 
and M‘Kenna composed the minority of 
six against the expulsion of the twenty- 
eight members. Against Mr. O'Donnell’s 
expulsion, Major Nolan alone voted. 

Among the thirty members (including 
tellers) who voted for Mr. Mitchell-Henry’s 
motion for the adjournment of the debate 
were the following seventeen English 
members, eight Conservatives, and nine 
Liberais :—Mr, Aylmer, Mr. A. J. Balfour, 
Mr, Bradlaugh, Mr. H. Chaplin, Lord 
Randolph Churchill, Mr. J. Cowen, Mr. 
Gorst, Mr. Labouchere, Earl Percy, Mr. E. 
Smith, Mr. Summers, Mr. Thomasson, Mr. 
tT. C. Thompson, Lord H. Thynne, Sir H. 
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D. Wolff, Mr. W. Woodall, and Mr.A. Dilke 
(teller). 

In the division on Sir Stafford North- 
cote’s amendment—that the majority which 
should decide the question of the urgency 
of public business should consist of not less 
than 300 members—the minority (152, in- 
cluding tellers) consisted almost wholly of 
Conservatives. Mr. E. T. Gourley and Mr. 
Thomasson were the only English Liberals 
who voted with them. Several Irish mem- 
bers voted in the minority : Messrs. Brooks, 
Callan, Mitchell-Henry, Lewis, Sir J. 
M‘Kenna, P. Martin, A. Moore, Mulhol- 
Jand, Nolan, D. O’Connor, O’Shea, Shaw, 
Synan, and A. L. Tottenham. Mr. Cowen 
and My. Labouchere did not vote. Mr. 
Bradiaugh, Mr, Gabbett, Mr. Givan, Mr. 
Litton, Dr. Lyons, Mr. Meldon, Major 
O'Beirne, and Mr. T. C. Thompson voted 
in the majority, 

It appears by the official return of the 
number of divisions taken during the ses- 
sion, that the following hon. gentlemen (33) 
were suspended :—Mr, Dillon, Mr. Parnell, 
Mr. Finigan, Mr. Barry, Mr. Biggar, Mr. 
Byrne, Mr, William Corbet, Mr. Daly, Mr. 
Dawson, Mr. Gill, Mr. Edmond Gray, Mr. 
Healy, Mr. Lalor, Mr. Leamy, Mr. Leahy, 
Mr, Justin M‘Carthy, Mr. M‘Coan, Mr. 
Maram, Mr. Metge, Mr. Nelson, Mr. Arthur 
O'Connor, Mr. T. P. O’Connor, The 
O'Donoghue, The O’Gorman Mahon, Mr. 
O'Sullivan, Mr. O’Connor Power, Mr. Red- 
mond, Mr. Sexton, Mr. Smithwick, Mr. 
Alexander Sullivan, Mr. Timothy Sullivan, 
Mr. O'Donnell, and Mr. O'Kelly. 

Amongst the miscellancous business of 
the session, was a vote proposed by Lord 
Hartington to General Haines, for the 
ability with which he conducted the Indian 
campaign from September, 1879, to Sep- 
tember, 1880; to Lieutenant-General Sir 
Donald Martin Stewart ; Lieufenant-Gene- 
ral Sir Robert Onesiphorous Bright ; Major- 
General Sir John Ross; Major-General 
Sir Frederick Roberts; Major-General Sir 
James Hill; Major-General Sir Robert 
Phayre ; Major-General John Watson, and 
the other officers of the army, both Euro- 
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pean and native, for the intrepidity, skill, 
and perseverance displayed by them in the 
military operations in Afghanistan, and for 
their indefatigable zeal and exertions during 
the late campaign ; and to the non-com- 
missioned officers, both native and Euro- 
pean, for the valour and perseverance 
displayed by them. An Irish M.P., Mr 
Healy, who was received with groans, 
moved the following amendment :—* That 
this House, disapproving of the Afghan 
war as needless and unjust, considers it 
inexpedient to return thanks to officers or 
soldiers for slaying a number of people 
with whom we had no righteous quarrle, 
and devastating their country.” The 
amendment having been seconded by 
another M.P., Mr. O'Kelly, Mr. Gladstone 
said:—“I am sorry, sir, that any occasion 
should have arisen to call on me to give 
the House the idea that I thought anything 
was necessary to be added to what was 
stated by my noble friend near me, and by 
my right hon. friend who seconded the 
motion, But I do wish respectfully, but 
earnestly, to deprecate a division on this 
occasion. I would say to the hon. gentle- 
man, that in one respect I sympathise with 
him, if he thinks some disparagement has 
been thrown on the important measure 
relating to the tenure of land in Ircland by 
allowing precedence to the subject before 
the House. I assure the hon. member 
that if he examines the annals of this 
House, he will find that it has been usual 
upon every occasion, even when the most 
vital subjects had been under discussion, to 
allow prior consideration to be given to 
motions of this kind, having in view the 
graceful and complete rendering of a just 
honour to our soldiers, It is assumed that 
such motions will require a very short time, 
and it is also felt that to give them the 
most marked and prominent position in the 
proceedings of this House is the mode in 
which we would desire to give that which, 
after all, is nothing but an honorary gift, 
in order that it may have its greatest value. 
On that account I hope the hon. member 
will not suppose that, in this procceding, 
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we have attempted in the slightest degree 
to derogate from tHe importance of that 
subject to which he has referred. I am 
authorised to say that nothing could be 
further from the intention of my noble 
friend than to cast any slight upon the 
desperate valour which has been shown by 
the Mahometan population of Afghanistan 
in defending, as they conceive, the religion 
of their country The word fanatical is a 
word which descrives enthusiasm carried to 
an extreme, and which is well known to 
characterise both religion and conduct in 
the East, in a manner so traditional and 
historical, that the use of the epithet docs 
not convey the slightest discredit. On the 
contrary, 1 believe that we who sit in this 
House should not rest satisfied with merely 
expressing a negative or a neutral opinion, 
and that while we deeply regret the occa- 
sion for a collision arising, we can truly 
honour in our hearts and minds the inspir- 
ing exercise of valour wherever we find it. 
In the same way I wish to say that the 
omission in this motion of specific nominal 
reference to the native forces is entirely 
due to the observation of strict rule and 
precedent in the case; and I certainly am 
of opinion, and I believe it is the general 
opinion, that in all matters of this kind the 
observance of rule and precedent is a 
matter of practical prudence, tending both 
to the dignity and safety of proceedings 
such as that in which we are now engaged. 
On the question of the motion itself, I hope 
the hon, member will fecl that he has fully 
discharged his duty by the protest which 
he has made. He felt himself compelled 
to makea protest, and he has made it; but 
why should he persist in carrying some few 
members of this House into the division 
lobby with no other possible effect but that 
of detracting from the grace and kindliness 
which it is desired by nearly every member of 
the House to show? Surely the hon. member 
cannot think that thegratitude of this House 
to the army in thefield ought to depend upon 
the degree of approval or disapproval with 
which it may regard the policy which that 
army has been called upon to give effect 
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to. Deplorable indeed would the position 
of the soldier be, considering the enormous 
efforts, considering the sacrifices which he 
hhas to make in the performance of his duty 
in the field, if he found that he would be 
judged by his country, not according to his 
own conduct, or the manner in which he 
had fulfilled his covenant with the sovereign, 
not by the manner in which he had dis- 
played even the very noblest qualities 
which war, with all its miseries, is calcu- 
lated to produce ; but that he was to be 
tried by another standard, viz., the rectitude 
of the judgment or the purity of the judg- 
tment of those who had ordered him into 
the field, and for whose error, if error it 
was, he was to be the sufferer. Such a 
doctrine would not bear examination for 
one moment at the tribunal of common- 
sense, and I do earnestly and respectfully 
submit to the hon, member that he would 
do no disparagement to himself, and would 
greatly promote the general wish of the 
House, if, content with his protest, he will 
withdraw his motion, and allow this to be 
a unanimous vote.” 

The real business of that evening in the 
House of Commons was, however, fore~ 
shadowed in the questions addressed by 
Mr. Parnell, Mr. Sullivan, and one or two 
others, to Mr. Gladstone and to Mr. Forster 
before Lord Hartington rose to move his 
vote of thanks. Mr. Forster, in replying to 
a question of Mr. O’Kelly, volunteered the 
statement that if the Land League would 
decide on advising tenants who were able 
to pay to do so, there would be a great 
diminution in the cases of ejectment. This 
observation prompted Mr, Parnell to inquire 
whether, if the leaders of the Land League 
would advise those tenants who were able 
to pay, to do so, the Government would 
protect honestly indigent tenants from 
eviction? Mr. Forster, in his answer, 
committed himself as little as possible. 
“If,” he said, “the Government saw any 
probability, or had any reason to believe, 
that this counsel would be really given, the 
whole question would be verymuch altered.” 
After this, the Irish members were very 
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naturally anxious to pin the Chief Secre- 
tary to something more definite, and Mr. 
Parnell announced that if Mr. Forster 
would give the required understanding, he 
would give the specified advice. Presently 
Mr. Gladstone spoke much to the same 
effect as the Chief Secretary. “The 
matter,” he said, in answer to Mr. A. M. 
Sullivan, “claimed, and would receive, the 
best attention of the Government, who 
would be glad to receive any further 
information on the subject.” The inter- 
change of these remarks suggested to a 
writer in the Standard the basis of an 
understanding between the Government 
and the Irish members on the subject of 
the Land Bill The importance of this 
statement, the writer in question claimed, 
could not be missed. The resolution of 
the Home Rule Party was, however, not 
affected by this pretended negotiation, At 
the moment of this pretended negotiation, 
Mr. Parnell gave notice of an amendment 
on the second reading of the Land Bill, to 
the effect that the measure fails to secure 
a reduction of rents to tenant farmers ; that 
it leaves evicted or rack-rented tenants in a 
defenceless position, and affords no guar- 
antees for checking monopoly in land, or 
for making vacant spaces available for the 
labouring population. 

The exposition of the principles of the 
Land Bill in Mr. Gladstone's speech before 
Easter, was generally admitted to be a 
most complete and adequate performance. 
He showed what the question was with 
which Parliament had to deal, exonerating 
the main body of Irish landlords, but 
insisting on the necessity of selieving 
tenants from insecurity. ‘The Bill proposed 
to give every tenant the right to sell his 
interest in the open market, and to protect 
the interest thus made saleable, the inter- 
wwention of a court was to be resorted to, 
‘through which a fair rent might be fixed, 
and the occupier practically be placed in the 
position of a statutory leasehoider for a 
fifteen years’ term. The landlord was not 
given direct access to the court, on the 
ground that by raising the rent he could 
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force the tenant, in case of dispute, to have 
their relations judicially settled. The mode 
of fixing the fair rent, over which Mr. 
Gladstone passed lightly, was afterwards 
most keenly criticised. The provisions 
touching the purchase of tenants’ holdings, 
the reclamation of waste lands, and emi- 
gration, were thrown somewhat into the 
background by the Prime Minister, The 
impression at first produced, says the Times, 
was that the measure was not only most 
ingenious and elaborate, but that there was 
not much room for effective criticism upon 
it, During the recess, however, the flood- 
gates of controversy were opened, and a vast 
amount of special knowledge and trained 
acumen were expended in pointing out 
flaws and weakness. 

A writer in the Daily News thus de- 
scribes the scene in the House of Commons, 
on the occasion of the introduction of the 
Land Bill. Among the ladies in the 
gallery who came to listen, were the 
Duchess of Teck, the Grand Duchess 
of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, Lady Rosebery, 
Lady Spencer, and Lady Richard Gros- 
venor. 

“The House of Commons was, if pos- 
sible, more crowded yesterday than on 
Monday last, when Mr. Gladstone brought 
in his Budget, From the hour the Speaker 
took the chair every seat on the floor of 
the House was occupied, members coming 
later finding it necessary to take their seats 
in the galleries flanking the House. Both 
of these were filled, more particularly that 
facing the Treasury bench, In the galleries 
allotted to the peers were, amongst others, 
the Duke of Marlborough, the Earl of 
Rosebery, Lord Sherbrooke, the Marquis 
of Lansdowne, Lord Kenmare, Lord 
O'Hagan, Lord Dunraven, Lord Colville of 
Culross, Lord Aberdare, Lord Annaly, and 
Lord Dalhousie. 

“The preliminary proceedings were 
greatly prolonged, there being exactly halfa 
hundred questions on the paper, and these 
were supplemented by many others put 
without notice. Much interest was dis- 
played in the fortunes of a question of 
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which Lord Randolph Churchill had given 
notice, The noble lord asked the Attorney- 
General whether it was the fact that two 
members of the “Government had con- 
tributed to the support of the Frethezt, and 
whether it was intended to include these 
gentlemen in the criminal proceedings now 
being carried on against that newspaper. 
‘The Attorney-General said Lord Randolph 
Churchill had frankly informed him that 
the two members to whom he alluded were 
Sir Charles Dilke and Mr. Brassey. He 
had to state, on their authority, that the 
suggestion was entirely without foundation. 
He presumed that some person had im- 
posed upon the noble lord. He had to 
ask, on behalf of his two colleagues, that 
Lord Randolph Churchill would place in 
the hands of the Law Officers of the Crown 
the sources and nature of the information 
on which he had brought so grave, so 
groundless, and so reckless a charge. This 
challenge was received wi:h prolonged 
cheers, in which many members on the 
Opposition benches joined. Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill begged to inform the 
House that his informant was Mr, Maltman 
Barry, who was prepared to state at the 
Bar of the House that he had received a 
subscription from Sir Charles Dilke, and 
the Treasurer of the Freiseit newspaper 
was also prepared to come forward and 
state that a subscription had been handed 
to him with a request that it should be 
acknowledged under an assumed name. 
This explanation being received with ” 
derisive cries, Lord Randolph Churchill 
observed that he would not further occupy 
the time of the House, but would to-day 
make a personal explanation. The At- 
torney-Gencral pointed out that he had 
made no reference to Mr. Brassey, where- 
upon the noble lord further explained that 
Mr. Brassey had not contributed to the 
maintenance of the Freiheit, but to the 
election expenses of Herr Most when he 
offered himself at the last general election 
in Germany. Sir Charles Dilke, coming 
forward to the table, was received with” 
loud cheers, He briefly stated that he 
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had never seen the Fretheit, and had never 
heard of it till the article on the assassi- 
nation of the Czar had called public atten- 
tion to it. In these circumstances he need 
hardly add that the statement on which 
Lord Randolph Churchill -relied was 
utterly untrue, Lord Randolph Churchill, 
rising again, observed that he was very 
glad to hear this, and expected to receive 
the thanks of Sir Charles Dilke for supply- 
ing him with this opportunity of clearing 
himself against a serious charge. This 
way of looking at the matter was met with 
indignant cries from the benches opposite, 
amid which the noble lord resumed his 
seat, and the subject dropped. 

“It was ten minutes to six when Mr, 
Gladstone rose to move for leave to bring 
in the Irish Land Bill. He was greeted 
with loud and continued cheering from the 
Ministerial benches, and with some cheers 
from hon. gentlemen opposite. Commen- 
cing his speech in measured tones, he 
explained the grounds on which the Go- 
vernment had thought it necessary to 
Proceed to legislation on the Irish Land 
question. It was not on account of the 
harshness of the Irish land laws, nor on the 
ground of general misconduct on the part 
of the Irish landlords. They had stood 
their trial on that count, and had been 
acquitted. The grounds on which the 
Government proceeded were, first, that the 
old and standing evil in Ireland—that land 
hunger, which might not be described as 
an infirmity of the people, but really meant 
land scarcity—had received fresh develop- 
ment. In the second place, the Irish Land 
Bill, he, as the author of it, admitted with 
regret, had failed, partly because of altera- 
tions made after it had left the Commons, 
and partly from inherent faults in its con- 
struction. Lastly, it must be admitted that 
a limited number of the class of Irish-. 
landlords had distinguished themselves by 
conduct differing from that of the majority— 
an admission greeted with loud cheers from 
the Irish mfembers. The Premier next 
proceeded to discuss the guidance to which 
the Government had to look in framing 
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the Bil. Two Commissions had been ap- 
pointed, one by the late Government and 
one by the present, and these had produced 
a collection —‘he might almost say a 
litter’—of reports. These he lightly ran 
through, paying a passing compliment to 
Mr. Kavanagh, and dealing a gentle blow 
at Mr. Bonamy Price, who alone had had the 
courage to apply the principles of economy 
in the abstract, and had proposed to legislate 
for the people of Ireland as if they were 
inhabitants of Satur or Jupiter. These pre- 
liminary remarks extended over little more 
than half an hour. The Premier next 
proceeded to describe the principle of the 
Bill as finally determined upon. At the 
outset he announced that there would be 
embodied in it the principle which he called 
‘assignment,’ but which he admitted was 
better known as free sale. The right of 
assignment was for many reasons especi- 
ally claimed for the Irish tenant. It was 
rooted in the law, and its necessity was- 
admitted by the Royal Commission. Where 
it already existed it was of immense puli- 
tical advantage, as was shown in the cases 
of Mayo, Galway, and Donegal. Only the 
latter county, having the right of assign- 
ment, kept quiet during the disturbance 
which last year affected the West of Ire- 
land. He also announced in this part of 
his speech that a Court would be constituted 
to take cognisance of rent. Should this be 
optional or universally compulsory? This 
question Mr. Gladstone discussed at some 
length, finally arriving at the conclusion 
that it should be optional, To this con- 
clusion he was urged by many reasons. 
One was, that to make recourse to the 
Court compulsory would be to introduce 
the principle of centralisation, and Irishmen 
wanted, above all things, self-government. 
The use of this phrase drew forth cheers 
from the Home Rulers, which Mr. Glad- 
stone smilingly answered by adding that 
‘the Irish want that which the Scotch 
have got,’ a retort which drew forth gene- 
ral cheering. : 

“ Access to the Court would be left per- 


fectly free, so that any tenant of Ireland | 
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might go into it, from the humlest to the 
greatest. The main purpose in the Court 
would be to fix a judicial rent. This fixed, 
the tenant would remain in possession for a 
statutory term of fifteen years, during which 
there would be no power of eviction or 
resumption by the landlord, except in case 
of breach of covenant or non-payment of 
rent, At the conclusion of fifteen years 
application might be made for a renewal 
of the holding. This applied to tenants 
who place themselves under the Act. 
‘Ordinary tenants’ as Mr. Gladstone 
termed them, meaning tenants whe did not 
place themselves under the Act, would be 
invested from the day of the passing of the 
Act with the right of free sale, If sucha 
tenant accepted an increase of rent, it 
could not be increased again for a term of 
fifteen years. If he refused to pay, he 
might sell his tenant-right,claiming from the 
landlord, as compensation for the reduced 
price it would bring in view of the increased 
rent, ten times the proposed addition. He 
would also have the right of compensation 
for disturbance and improvements, and, 
finally, might go into court and demand to 
have a judicial rent fixed. 

“With respect to the Ulster Custom, 
tenants living under it might remain as 
they are now, whilst they would have the 
operation of the Act for controlling de- 
mands for augmentation of rent, or, if they 
pleased, they might go into court as any 
other tenant. Any lease exempt from the 
operation of the Act must be a judicial 
lease which had received the approval of 
the Court. There would be no power of 
contracting out of the Act except in cases 
where the annual rent exceeded £200. As 


“to the constitution of the Court, it would 


be composed of the present Land Court, 
which would have the right to call in the 
aid of valuers, There would be a Court of 
Appeal in the shape of a Land Commis- 
sion, which would consist of three persons, 
one of whom must always be a judge of the 
superior court or an ex-judge. The seat of 
the Land Commission would be at Dublin, 
but it would hav= the power of appointing 
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sub-Commissions, and sending them into 
the provinces to hold ‘courts. 

“ Coming next to the important question 
of public advances, Mr. Gladstone an- 
nounced that these would be made with the 
object of assisting the tenant to acquire his 
holding. The Commission would also be- 
come landholders, buying estates from 
willing landlords with the intention of re- 
aclling them to tenants, Advances would 
also be made to solvent companies engaged 
in the reclamation of land. Emigration 
would be assisted, though in this respect 
Mr, Gladstone intimated that the greatest 
care would be displayed in selecting cases. 
As to the amount of advances, the Premier 
would not fix it at five millions, or ten mil- 
lions, or any other sum. It would remain 
a sum unlimited, except by the will of Par- 
liament, expressed from year toyear. The 
Premierconcludedaspeech that hadoccupied 
two hours and a-haif in delivery by a perora- 
tion of singular beauty. ‘Walking in the 
path of justice,” he said, ‘we cannot err. 
Guided by that light we arc safe. Every 
step we make upon our road brings us 
nearer to the goal, and every obstacle, 
though it seem for the moment insurmount- 
able, can only for a little while retard, and 
never can defeat the final triumph.’ Amid 
prolonged cheering, Mr. Gladstone resumed 
his seat. Sir Stafford Northcote deprecated 
discussion on the principles of the Bill at 
the present stage, and contented himself 
with complimenting the Prime Minister on 
the speech to which he ‘had listened with 
so much admiration.’ Mr. Shaw, whilst 
indicating possible criticism on particular 
points, expressed the opinion that the Bill 
was a great and honest attempt to deal 
with a great question, and, after some 
desultory conversation, leave was given to 
bring in the Bill.” 

After the delivery the Irish members, we 
are told, held a meeting to consider the 
proposals of the Prime Minister. The 
gencral opinion at that time was that if 
such a Bill were to receive the Royal a: 
there would be feft little cause of complaint 
on the part of Irishmen. Fears were ex- 
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that, as happened with respect to 
the Land Bill of 1870, the measure might 
be altered in the House of Lords. But it 
was quite overlooked that in the House of 
Commons were many Irish M.P.’s utterly 
irreconcilable, and who would seek to pre- 
vent the passage of any measure which 
would render Ireland contented and at 
peace. 

The second reading was fixed for April 
25th, when the House met again, and 
Mr. Gibson, surveying the measure in 
a critical and inquiring spirit, put a 
series of embarrassing questions to the 
Ministry as to the effect of some pro- 
visions not fully explained by Mr. Glad- 
stone. He laid especial stress upon the 
instruction of the court in fixing a fair rent 
which apparently enjoined that the tenant’s 
interest in the holding should be exempted 
from the burdens of rent, and that the 
measure of that interest should be, in Ulster, 
the amount paid for tenant right, and out 
of Ulster the highest amount of compensa- 
tion payable for disturbance and improve- 
ments together. No immediate answer 
was given by the Government, and some 
wrangling followed which gave the tone to 
the whole debate. An amendment by Lord 
John Manners, suggesting, as an alterna- 
tive, the liberal expenditure of public money 
in encouraging Irish industries, was put on 
the paper, but withdrawn, and the Opposi- 
tion reluctantly and hesitatingly rallied to 
Lord Elcho's amendment, condemning the 
Bill “as economically unsound, unjust, and 
unpolitic.” The weary discussion, extend- 
ing over points of detail, lasted over eight 
nights, Mr. Gladstone, who was somewhat 
indisposed, speaking, not at the end, but in 
the middle of the debate. The Bill was 
su in principle, not only by the 
Ministerialists, but by the moderates, and 
even some of the extreme Home Rulers, - 
as well as by most of the Ulster Conserva- 
tives. Mr. Parnell, however, who saw in 
the success of the measure the annihilation 
of himself and his party, and the stoppage 
of pecuniary supplies from America, de- 
nounced the Bill as a miserable dole to the 
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Irish tenants, and, with some of his fol- 
lowers, refused to vote for the second read- 
ing, which was carried on the 19th of May, 
Lord Elcho’s amendment being rejected by 
a majority of 352 to 176, precisely two to 
one. 

Tt was universally admitted that the 
questions raised on the second reading 
could most profitably be discussed in com- 
mittee. When the Speaker was moved 
from the chair on the 26th of May, an 
attempt was made to raise the question on 
the Conservative side, but was abandoned 
at the instance of Sir Stafford Northcote. 
The Bill was in committee from that date 
till the 22nd of July, and hundreds of 
notices of amendment were given, some of 
them of the most stupid and irritating 
character. At the end of May, on going 
into Committee on the Irish Land Bill 
members found over 1,500 amendments to 
be considered. The net results of two 
sittings was to reduce this number by six, 
of which four were verbal amendments, and 
of the two on which argument was raised 
the principle involved in one will come up 
for discussion on another clause. At this 
rate of progress, and supposing there were 
no fresh amendments, it would require to 
complete the Bill that the House should 
sit de die in diem for one year seven months 
and a week. But this calculation is dis- 
turbed by the fact that fresh amendments 
are added daily. One night nearly forty 
were handed to the clerk at the table. 
At first, the Bill could only be taken 
on Government days, but on the 28th 
of June, Mr, Gladstone, expressing disap- 
pointment at the slow progress which had 
been made, carried a motion to the effect 
that the Land Bill should have progress 
over every other business. Beyond this 
it was impossible to ask the House to go, 
as it was known that it would be useless to 
‘call upon the opposition to join in voting 
urgency. The criticism of the Bill in com- 
mittee was ably and keenly conducted ; but 
few changes of importance were introduced, 
however, and the time of Pafliament was 
abominably and unreasonably wasted, chiefly 
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by Irish orators, at all times remarkable for 
a fluency of language and impracticability 
of temper. All the while the ministerial 
majority remained steady, rarely falling as 
low as 100. When it fell lower, it was taken 
as a sign that there was a defection of 
Whigs and moderate Liberals from the 
Government. This was notably the case 
upon Mr. Heneage’s amendment, excluding 
English managed estates—namely, those 
which were maintained and improved by 
the landlord from the free sale clause, 
This proposal was rejected by 225 to z00, 
many Liberals voting in the minority, and 
many more abstaining. It was obvious 
that if the Home Rulers had not voted 
against the amendment ¢% masse, the 
Government would have been defeated, but, 
happily, no other division in committee was 
so close as that. The possibility of a fight, 
more or less determined, on the fair rent 
clause, was obviated by Mr. Gladstone's 
announcement before that point was reached, 
that the direction to the court, with regard 
to the manner in which the tenant's interest 
was to be measured, would be withdrawn, 
and the discretion of the court left absolute, 
This discretion had already becn allowed 
on the suggestion of Mr. Charles Russell, 
in dealing with the landlord's reasonable 
objections to certain purchasers of tenant 
right. The concession of Government was 
regarded as fairly satisfactory by the oppo- 
sition, and Sir Stafford Northcote withdrew 
an amendment, substituting for the original 
words a definition of the tenant’s interest 
borrowed from Mr. Butt’s bill. The Go- 
vernment, however, when the clause itself 
came to be discussed again, inserted words 
at Mr, Russell’s suggestion, declaring that 
the court should have regard to the tenant’s 
and landlord’s interest respectively. The 
Conservatives protested, but the change 
was made, though Mr. Gladstone at some 
length contended that it was of little prac- 
tical consequence, Nor were these the only 
alterations made. Among other changes 
in the Bill, was the recognition of the right 
of tenants holding under leases made since 
1870, to get those settlements set aside 
R® 
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by the court, when it appeared that undue 
pressure to defeat the Land Act had been 
exercised. The Govérnment further pro- 
posed to deal with the arreara of rent 
accrued during the past three years, by 
advancing money to clear off half the debt 
of 1879 and 1880, when the tenant paid up 
the rent of 1871, and the landlord was 
willing to enter into the composition. 
Amendments, proposed on the purchase 
clauses, to enlarge the amount of the 
advances by the State, and to extend the 
period of repayment, were successfully 
resisted by Mr.Gladstone. The Irish party, 
when the emigration clauses were reached, 
opposed them bitterly, as the priest knows 
that if the starved peasant escapes to 
America, he is beyond his power ; and as 
the Irish demagogue, or patriot, as his 
admirers term him, has much the same sort 
of feeling, obstructive tactics were resorted 
to, which were only abandoned when it was 
found that the Government had made pre- 
parations for an all-night sitting. The 
limitation of the sum to be expended in 
this way to £200,000, was claimed, how- 
ever, as a triumph by the Home Rulers, 
who believed £200,000 would not go far in 
sweeping off the Irish surplus population, 
Before the committee had concluded its 
task, the constitution of the Land Com- 
mission, the body to which was to be en- 
trusted the working of the new act, was 
made known. The choice was one of great 
difficulty, The new body was to be re- 
sponsible for the administration of the law, 
for defining what it was, and for determin- 
ing the questions arising between landlords 
and tenants. It was with mingled feelings 
that the public learned that Sergeant 
O'Hagan was named as the Judicial Com- 
missioncr, with the position and salary of 
a judge, and that his colleagues were Mr. 
Lytton, late M.P. for Tyrone, and Mr. 
. Vernon, well known in Ireland as a most 
able man of business connected with land. 
In such a matter it was impossible to 
attempt to please all parties, and the 
ministers wisely did what they thought was 
best for the Bill and the people of Ireland. 
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The Conservatives entered a protest against 
the appointment of three commissioners, 
all identified with strong tenant right views, 
while the Irish party and the Irish Press 
were unsparing in their denunciation of the 
selected parties. A proposal by Sir Walter 
Bartelot that the commissioners should be 
required to purchase holdings subject to 
statutory conditions on the landlord’s de- 
mand, was rejected by a majority of 63. 
The Bill was considered on report on the 
26th of July, when Lord Edward Fitz- 
maurice’s limitation of the fair rent clause 
to tenancies under £100 valuation, was 
negatived by a majority of 36, At the 
close of the considerations of the amend- 
ments on the 28th, the Government hastily 
accepted a suggestion of Mr. Parnell that 
the power of selling a tenant’s interest 
should be suspended until any application 
on his part to have a judicial rent fixed 
was determined. The leaders of the oppo- 
sition in the House of Commons resolved 
not to resist in the Hcuse of Commons the 
third reading of the Bill, but the indepen- 
dent leader of the Fourth Party, Lord 
Randolph Churchill, persevered in raising 
a debate, in which Mr, Gladstone bore 
testimony to the earnestness and industry 
of the House, and Mr. Gibson recorded his 
final pfotest against the principles of the 
measure. Mr. Healy denied that the Irish 
people owed any gratitude to the Minister 
for the Bill, the real authors of which were 
in prison. It was a bill which had been 
wrung from Government by fear, but, 
nevertheless, the Home Rulers and [rish 
patriots did not refuse it their support. A 
few extreme Conservatives, however, acted 
differently. ‘They summoned up their 
courage to take a division on the third 
reading, and were beaten by 220 to 14. 
The smallness of the division showed how 
members had become tired of the parlia- 
mentary session, and how, in time, after 
the weary warfare of the Commons was 
over, the Bill reached the Upper House, 
and what will the Lords do with it, was 
anxiously debated in all quarters of the 
kingdom. Throw it out, said some, Pass 
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it, said others. If the Earl of Beaconsfield 
had been alive, it was felt that the agitation 
of the hour would have been craftily 
allayed. People did not feel quite so safe 
in the hands of an arbitrary and hot- 
headed Marquis of Salisbury. After Lord 
Carlingford’s clear, but unimpressive ex- 
position of the measure, Lord Salisbury 
announced that the second reading would 
not be opposed. He condemned the Bill 
in its principles and its details, but he urged 
that in view of the state of things its pro- 
mise had brought about in Ireland, it was 
expedient to accept it, casting the responsi- 
bility on the Government, and reserving to 
themselves only the right to render the 
most glaringly, unnecessary, and unjust 
among its consequences, leaving the main 
lines untouched. In this opinion the Con- 
servative Peers and the dissatisfied Whig 
Lords agreed. Lord Lansdowne and the 
Duke of Argyll spoke with great force 
against the Bill from the Liberal benches, 
much to the delight of Conservative Peers. 
The Bill, thus heavily attacked, was de- 
fended by Lord O'Hagan, Lord Spencer, 
Lord Monck, and the Lord Chancellor. 
Earl Granville, we believe, was laid up with 
the gout. The interest turned upon the 
amendments to be in committee or be pro- 
posed by the majority. The Duke of 
Argyll carried an amendment to the free 
sale clause in the same direction as Mr. 
Heneage ; and, also, one for compensating 
the landlord who had bought up tenant 
right, and of the proceeds of the first sale 
of the holding. The changes in the com- 
pensation for disturbance sale were rejected. 
On the fair rent clause, Lord Salisbury 
carried amendments, giving to the landlord 
equal access to the court, striking out the 
direction to the court to have regard to 
the landlord’s and tenant’s interest re- 
spectively, providing that rents should not 
* be reduced on account of any payments 
for tenant right and enacting that in 
respect of English managed holdings ap- 
plications to have rents fixed should not be 
left at the discretion of thé court to be 
dealt with, but should be absolutely dis- 
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allowed at the landlord’s request. Other 
amendments were carried by Lord Lans- 
downe and Lord Pembroke. The provisions 
giving leaseholders the privilege of present 
tenants, at the end of their term, and 
empowering the court to quash leases 
imposed by pressure, were excised ; as also 
were the clauses staying the proceedings 
during the pendency of an application for 
a judicial suit, The Bill thus amended 
was read a third time almost without dis- 
cussion, In the Lords, the hostile majority 
was too strong for that—and the Ministry 
were weak in debating power, and the Bill 
was returned to the Commons, where very 
short work indeed was made with the 
Lords’ amendments. There was no dis- 
position then on the part of the Ministerial 
majority to give way. How could con- 
cession be expected under the circum- 
stances? Mr. Gladstone had elaborated 
the measure as his message of peace for 
lieland. It had been made as complete as 
possible. It had been debated carefully, 
word by word, line by line, week after week, 
and it was not to be expected that in a 
moment, at the bidding of Lord Salisbury 
and his fellow peers, up in a balloon, that 
he would give up his Bill. 

In the House of Commons the work of 
reconstruction went on merrily, all the 
more important of the Lords’ amendments 
were thrown out, with the exception 
of the Duke of Argyll’s amendment 
as to English managed estates, with 
the stipulation that the improvement should 
not only be made but substantially main- 
tained by the landlord, In their turn the 
House of Lords resolved to stand by their 
amendments, abandoning a few minor 
points. Lord Salisbury’s declaration that 
it was for the country to judge between 
the Ministry and the majority of the Peers, 
seemed to -portend a crisis. The excite- 
ment everywhere was immense. For two 
days the political world was in a state of 
fever. Public meetings were called every- 
where to denounce the conduct of the Peers 
and to support the Ministry. In some 
quarters it was believed that the Peers had 
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pulled their house about their ears, and 
that their existence ga an hereditary in- 
stitution was no more. But among men 
of sense and public spirit there was only 
one feeling. It was felt to be monstrous 
that for the sake of comparatively trifling 
differences, the Bill should be last, Ireland 
plunged into renewed agitation, and a party 
conflict aiming at revolutionary ends pro- 
vokecd Also, some of the leading Tory 
Peers, who held Irish estates, felt anxious 
on the subject of rent, of which they were 
sute they would never get a halfpenny if 
Mr. Gladstone’s Bill were thrown out. 
Hence in all quarters, in spite of big 
speeches and angry invective, there was a 
desire for a peaceful and speedy settlement 
of the question. Mr. Gladstone rather 
disappointed some of his own party by his 
action, as they were hoping for a contest 
with the House of Lords, which they were 
sooner or later to win. Mr. Gladstone de- 
clined such a contest, and endeavoured to do 
the best he could under the circumstances, 
Actually he proposed, rather than come 
into collision with the Peers, to meet them 
in a friendly and compliant mood. On the 
18th of August the House of Commons 
met to consider the revised version of 
the Lords’ amendments. Mr. Gladstone, 
to the disappointment of some of his own 
party, and to that more especially of the 
Irish, announced that the amendments, 
instead of being rejected en masse, would 
be considered in detail on their merits, and 
that while the principles of the Bill would 
be upheld, every effort would be made to 
compose the dispute. In the debate which 
followed several important changes :mtro- 
duced by the Lords were rejected, notably 
those introduced by the Duke of Argyll, but 
yome points of considerable importance were 
conceded, Among thesewas the right of the 
Jandlord to get a fair rent fixed by the 
court if the tenant fails to agree, without 
raising the rent at his own peril, the under- 
standing that large payments for tenant 
right are not to justify the production of 
rent, and the final abandonment of a clause 
introduced by Mr. Parnell, for the sus- 
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pension of proceedings. With the Bill as 
thus amended Lord Salisbury advised the 
House of Lords to agree, and in this form 
the Land Law (Ireland) Bill, after an un- 
exampled waste of time and temper and 
oratory, became law. Immediately this 
was done the Irish Party, headed by Mr. 
Parnell, became more irreconcileable and 
anti-Ministerial than ever. It was clear at 
once that they knew that it would never do 
for them to let the people settle down 
quietly to a life of industry under the new 
and improved relations between landiord 
and tenant; and accordingly Mr. Parnell 
and his followers immediately proceeded to 
abuse the Government—the Government 
which had done so much for Ireland, 
almost annihilated the obnoxious landlord, 
and destroyed the Established Church be- 
cause of its Protestant character rendering 
it obnoxious to the Irish Roman Catholics— 
with as much violence as if a Tory Govern- 
ment were in power. The special ground 
chosen for attack was Mr. Forster's ad- 
ministration in Ireland, and especially his 
exercise of the powers entrusted to him by 
the Protection Act. It was true that Mr. 
Dillon, M.P., who had been arrested—and 
very properly arrested—for the use of 
language tending to excite his ignorant 
and inflammatory readers to resist the law,in 
consequence of his failing health early in the 
month, But this actof clemencydid notabate 
the rancour with which the Chief Secretary 
and the Prime Minister were abused by 
the representatives of the Land League, 
in and out of Parliament—the men to 
pacify whom Mr. Gladstone had devoted 
the best part of the prime of his valuable 
life. Never had Irish affairs s0 exclusively 
occupied the attention of the Imperial 
Parliament. To Ireland and its people 
everything had to give way. 
session was Irish, and Irish almost 
exclusively. Those questions of external 
policy on which the election had been 
fought, and the Liberals restored to power, 
almost entirely disappeared from view. 
It is true there was a formal debate in 
both Houses on the abandonment of Can- 
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dahar, and the conflict between the rivals 
for the possession of supreme power in 
Afghanistan were occasionally referred to. 
Some members of no great position on 
both sides of the House attempted to raise 
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French intervention in Tunis, though by 
Bo means approved of, was not seriously 
debated in either House. The Liberal 
party were willing to leave the matter in 
the hands of the Government, and the Con- 
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words in connection with different parts of 
the Eastern difficulty, Central Asia, Cyprus, 
and the Eastern question. There was no 
disposition to question the setflement of the 
Greek and Montenegrin disputes, while the 


servatives were precluded from taking up 
a decided position by Lord Beaconsfield’s 
treatment of the matter during the Berlin 
negotiation. The only issue not connected 
with domestic policy which was available 
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as a party battle-ground, was the restoration 

of the Transvaal to the Boers, which the 

Opposition attacked not only as a reversal 

of the policy pursued by Lord Carnarvon 

and Sir Michael Hicks Beach, but as a 

discreditable departure after three British 

defeats from the position taken up in the 

speech from the Throne. In the House of 
Lords, on March 31, Lord Cairns impeached 

the conduct of the Government, in a speech 

of remarkable power and brilliancy, which 
was thought at the time to be a clever bid 
for the Conservative leadership; and his 
onslaught was followed up by speeches 
from Lords Cranbrook and Salisbury. 

The defence of the Ministry, owing to Lord 

Granville’s illness, was entrusted to Lord 

Kimberley, Lord Northbrook, and Lord 

Selborne, but no division was taken. It 

was understood that opportunity would be 

given for asimilar discussion in the Houseof 
Commons ; but partly through the protracted 

debates on the Land Bill, and partly 
through the delay in the final arrangements 
with the Boers, it was not till the 25th of 
July that Sir Michael Hicks Beach was 

able to bring forward his vote of censure, 
An amendment approving the conduct of 
the Ministry was moved by Mr. Rathbone 

and carried—after the Prime Minister's 

forcible and eloquent defence of his policy— 

by a majority of 314 to 205. 

At an early period in the session the 
Government recognised the impossibility of 
proceeding with all the measures promised 
in the Specch fromthe Throne. The Irish 
Land Bill had taken up so muck of the 
attention of the House that it was deemed 
impossible to attempt to deal with the pro- 
posed Reform of County Government in 
Ireland. The Attorney-General’s Corrupt 
Practices Bill was at length abandoned, as, 
at a later date, was Sir Charles Dilke’s Bill 
for the Permanent Establishment of the 
Ballot. Amongst the minor measures 
sacrificed were the Merchant Shipping, 
Thames Conservancy, Com Returns, and 
Irish Bankruptcy Bills. These were all 
abandoned by the first week of July, but 
the Prime Minister still believed that a 
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measure so much needed as Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s Bankruptcy Bill—a measure im- 
peratively required in order to create 
something like order and honesty in the 
whole commercial world—would be car- 
ried before the termination of the session. 
As to other matters, he was equally 
sanguine. He would fain have persua- 
ded the House that the Rivers Con- 
servancy Bill, which had passed through the 
House of Lords, the Scotch Educational 
Endowments Bill, and the Alkali Works 
Bill, were all equally certain to become law. 
Alas, of all these measures, the last alone 
was saved from wreck. A still greater 
disappointment awaited the Home Secre- 
tary, who was unable to fulfil his promise 
of dealing with that long-agitated question, 
the Water Supply of the Metropolis—a 
question which did so much to injure the 
reputation of his predecessor in office. Very 
mortifying were these disappointments, but 
there was no help for it. It is true, how- 
ever, something was done in the way of 
reform in home matters, The Government 
carried Bills disposing of the patronage of 
the Chief Judges of the High Court, whose 
offices had been abolished by an order in 
Council, in spite of a protest from the late 
Lord Chief Justice, vigorously reiterated in 
the House of Commons by Mr. N. Fowler. 
It also carried a measure for suspending 
elections in corrupt boroughs, and for pro- 
viding funds to enable the Senate of the 
University of Dublin to carry into effect the 
Act of 1879. It was much, however, to be 
regretted that the Government were unable 
to get rid of the Bradlaugh difficulty by the 
carrying of the Oaths Bill of the Attorney- 
General, of which Mr. Gladstone had given 
notice on behalf of the Attorney-General. 
The motion for the introduction of the 
measure, however, led to a debate of three 
days, which ended in no result Had the 
House come to a different decision, a great 
deal of trouble would have been saved the 
House and the country, and perhaps Mr. 
Bradiaugh would have been relegated into 
obscurity—an‘ obscurity which the religious 
public naturally thought, for many reasons 
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desirable; but Mr, Bradlaugh was par- 
ticularly objectionable to the majority, and 
there was no getting over that fact. The 
more the mob outside supported him, the 
more naturally he became distasteful 
to the Liberal and Conservative gentlemen 
inside the House, and on the 4th of July 
the Oaths Bill was given up as hopeless. 
Mr. Bradlaugh, though declaring that he 
would persist in his claim, did not take any 
ageressivesteps till the 3rd of August, when, 
after addressing a meeting of his sympa- 
thisers—whom he seems to have summoned 
from all parts of the country—in a vain 
hope, possibly, that he might overawe the 
House of Commons by a foolish display of 
physical force, he entered the House of 
Commons, and strove to make his way in. 
As was to be expected, the effort failed 
~-he was dragged outside the precincts of 
the House, and prevented by the police 
from entering. The Speaker's conduct, in 
enforcing the formal order of the House, 
was challenged by Mr. Labouchere, but 
though Mr. Bright, in a vehement speech, 
denounced the wrong that was done to the 
electors of Northampton, and though it is 
clear as the noonday sun that the House 
has no right to limit the choice of electors, 
the minority, on a division being taken, 
numbered only seven. 

On one occasion, that is, when Mr. 
Labouchere, in August, introduced a 
motion—* That in the opinion of this 
House the resolution passed on the 10th 
May last that the Sergeant-at-Arms do 
remove Mr. Bradlaugh from the House 
until he shall undertake not further to dis- 
turb the proceedings of the House, meant 
that Mr. Bradlaugh should not come within 
the outer doors of this Chamber, and did 
not give any power to the Sergeant-at- 
Arms to hinder him from entering or re- 
maining in all or any other portions of this 
edifice, and that therefore the Sergeant-at- 
Arms, and the officers of the House acting 
under him, in excluding Mr. Bradlaugh 
from such other portions of the edifice, 
acted without the authority of this House, 
and, in so doing, interfered with the 
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privileges inherent in membership in this 
House, and of which no member can be 
deprived without a resolution of this House 
to that effect”—Mr. Gladstone said :— 
“This being a question of prosecuting in 
principle the late resolution of the House 
by extension or addition, I am not certain 
that I should have risen at once upon the 
motion which has just been made. But 
the question appears to me to be one which 
the hon. member for Northampton was 
perfectly justified in raising from his point 
of view as to your conduct, sir, as the chief 
executive officer of this House, in the inter- 
pretation which you have put upon that 
resolution in the performance of your 
duty, I pass no censure upon my hon. 
fricnd the member for Northampton when 
I say it is undoubtedly a motion which 
raises the question whether you have been 
right in the exercise of your discretion, 
and a challenge to the members of the 
House to declare whether they will sup- 
port you in that exercise, and in the inter- 
pretation you have put upon the recent 
resolution of the House. Muchas I myself 
objected to that resolution, I wish to con- 
strue it impartially, and in the same sense 
as if I had approved of it and been a party 
to it. Approaching the question in that 
spirit, I can entertain no doubt whatever 
for myself that you have judiciously and 
wisely interpreted the resolution of the 
House. It appears to me, that however the 
mover of the resolution may have imme- 
diately contemplated—if he did so con- 
template—the limits established by the 
actual entrance to the House, the clear 
intention of the House in passing that 
resolution was that Mr. Bradlaugh should 
be debarred from access to the House by 
whatever means were necessary for that 
purpose. And I cannot conceive it pos- 
sible for one moment that it was the 
intention of the House even to leave it 
open toits executive officers to debar Mr. 
Bradlaugh in such manner and form, and 
under such conditions as to cause disorder 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
House, and even to bar the free and undis- 
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turbed access of members generally to the 
House. That is the point upon which the 
matter appears to me to turn. I must 
hold that above all other regulations one 
regulation is necessary, namely, that which 
is asserted in the sessional orders of the 
House, and which, in the direction given to 
the Commissioners of Police of the Metro- 
polis, speaks not only of free access 
through the streets to the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, but lays down that ‘no obstruction 
be permitted to hinder the passage of 
members to and from this House, and that 
no disorder be allowed in Westminster 
Hall or in the passages leading to the 
House during the session of Parliament.” 
I think there are three distinct grounds 
upon which it is to me quite plain that this 
motion cannot be sustained, and that you 
have justly exercised, as you commonly do, 
the authority reposed in your hands, One 
sis the nature of the case, which absolutely 
requires a freedom of access, and that free- 
dom of access would have been seriously 
hindered if the conditions in which you 
were placed by the resolution were such 
that you could only contest the entrance of 
Mr. Bradlaugh at the doors of the House 
itself, and by that very contest the free use 
of these doors would have been prevented. 
I think from the nature of the case that 
conclusion is suggested ; that the spirit of 
the resolution itself absolutely involves it ; 
and that you would not have acted in the 
spirit of the resolution if you had permitted 
such a contest tc arise at the doors of the 
House. I think, further, that the great 
care taken by the House in its sessional 
order to lay down the principle that no 
disorder shall be allowed in any of the 
passages leading to this House, in order to 
secure the free access of members, supplies 
us with a proposition which I must under- 
stand as applying to all descriptions of 
disorder, whether that disorder arises from 
the action of extraneous persons, or whether 
it arises in connection with the action of 
any member of this House itself, who may 
have been placed by the resolution of the 
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can establish such a resolution, under a ban 
precluding his free access to the House, 
and making him an exceptional person, so 
that, in point of fact, with reference to the 
executive authority of the House, he be- 
comes an extraneous person; and it is 
the absolute duty of the executive of 
the House to treat him as if he were 
an extraneous person.” On all these 
grounds, I cannot hesitate for a moment 
to uphold that the motion which has been 
submitted cannot be sustained, and that 
the House is indebted to you, sir, for the 
manner in which you have construed and 
applied the resolution—~with regard to 
which, as I said before, I think it my duty 
to look at it quite irrespective of my own 
personal opinions, which remain unchanged 
as to the character of that resolution; but 
the duty which plainly attaches to us is to 
support the executive authority of the 
House in faithful and full compliance with 
this resolution.” 

Subsequently, Mr. Bradlaugh did not 
improve his position by his endeavouring 
to get a summons against the police for 
assault, or by his effort to get Mr. Newde- 
gate punished under an obsolete Act of 
Parliament for maintenance—especially 
when it was remembered that in his own 
case the offence—if offence it were—was 
repeated. In his struggle, as he admitted, 
he had been aided by the subscriptions of 
his friends. 

Amongst the utterances of Mr, Gladstone 
that session calling for notice, is the speech 
delivered in the House when the news 
arrived of the assassination of the Czar of 
Russia, in consequence of a Nihilist con- 


“Sir,” he continued, after a few prelimi- 
nary remarks, “I think we cannot but bear 
in mind that the circumstances of this 
assassination have reached a pitch of grief 
and horror, perhaps hardly known in the 
melancholy annals of such deeds, And 
finally, we must express our feeling of the 
black ingratitude to such a sovereign which 
alone, according to ali human judgment, 


House, so far as the authority of the House | could have led to the conception and exe- 
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cution of such a crime. It recalls to my 
mind a sentiment in which the patriarch 
of all poets has recorded his feelings upon 
the fate of a very ancient sovereign, whose 
wise and good reign had failed to elicit the 
universal gratitude which ought to have 
been its consequence and its reward. As 
he thought is represented by Pope, he 
says — 
«Let tyrants govern with an iron rod, 

Oppress, destroy, and be the scourge of God, 

Since he who like a father held his reign 

So soon forgot, so just and mild in vain.” 


For, sir, all know that whatever there may 
be in that great Empire, as doubtless there 
may be found in all communities, to call 
for censure in the imperfections of human 
institutions, none of this was owing to 
Alexander II. It was part, if it existed, 
of the inheritance he received. The sole 
labour of a devoted life was with him to 
improve that inheritance for the benefit of 
his subjects and of mankind. And, sir, I 
believe that it is not the language of flattery 
nor even the language of mere feeling 
excited by what has occurred which leads 
me to state with confidence that there can- 
not be a doubt that the reign of Alexander 
II. in the history of Russia, and in the 
history of European and Christian civilisa- 
tion, will ever be recorded as an illustrious 
and memorable reign. He came to the 
throne when his country was locked in a 
deadly struggle with three of the Powers of 
Europe, two of them among the greatest 
Powers in the world, and he extricated her 
from that struggle with all the prompti- 
tude, and with all the honour that the 
most loyal citizen in his country could 
have hoped for. It was not his fate to 
pass through a long reign without again 
seeing his country involved during the 
close of it in another great and dangerous 
war; but that great and dangerous war was 
ennobled at least to him and to many who 
might think with him by the deep con- 
victions of his heart and mind, that it was a 
war of duty and a war of liberation. But 
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and war, which must ever awaken in our 
minds mixed associations, Iet us only ask 
ourselves whether modern times have ex- 
hibited a reign more distinguished, more 
remarkable for the great works of peaceful 
administration which it has bequeathed to 
that great Empire. Perhaps, sir, we are 
none of us aware—I certainly cannot pre- 
tend to any accurate or minute knowledge 
of those works—but even the outline and 
even the names of a few of them are such 
as to demonstrate that they were due, not 
only to a sense of high duty and Christian 
philanthropy, but also to an enlightened 
intelligence and to a powerful will. It was 
the happy fate of Alexander II., by one of 
the greatest acts ever peacefully accom- 
plished in the annals of civil change, to give 
civil and social freedom to a population of 
serfs, estimated at more than twenty mil- 
lions of human beings. It was his happy 
Jor to establish in Russia a system of local 
government which, as local government, 
1 believe to be thoroughly free, independent, 
and popular. It was also among the 
triumphs of his reign to introduce into 
Russia an institution which we fondly think 
to be especially associated with our own 
history—the institution known as trial by 
jury. Nor were these the only acts for 
which he may claim the favourable judg- 
ment of the enlightened historian ; but my 
duty is not to enter into a catalogue of 
these acts. It is only to point to a few of 
the more memorable among them It is 
sad that such a man should have been re- 
served for such a fate. Doubtless the 
counsels of Providence on high, which it is 
not for us to scrutinise, and which we must 
believe, will tend to all that is wise and 
good. But in the illustration I just now 
cited, the words were used that the old 
sovereign was soon forgot. That will not 
be the case ‘with Alexander II. The fond 
affection of his people will ever cling about 
his memory 2s well as the sympathy and 
admiration of the world. Sir, under these 
circumstances it is easy for us to under- 
stand in what manner it must be that the 





even turning from considerations oi peace | Queen—allied as she is with the Emperor 
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of Russia by domestic ties, and thoroughly 
cognisant of all that ‘nas taken place in a 
reign contemporary with her own—with 
what feclings she must be impressed by 
this terrible catastrophe, and therefore I 
have no more to do than to invite the 
House, loyally, earnestly, affectionately, 
and unanimously to go to the foot of the 
Throne, and to assure her of the grief and 
the horror with which we contemplate this 
act, and the sincere and respectful sym- 
pathy with which we enter into all the 
feclings that she can and must entertain 
with regard to it. I move, sir, ‘That an 
humble Address be presented to her 
Majesty, to convey to her Majesty the ex- 
pression of indignation and of deep concern 
with which this House has heard of the 
assassination of her Majesty’s relative and 
ally, his Imperial Majesty the Emperor of 
all the Russias, and to pray her Majesty 
that she may be graciously pleased to ex- 
press to his Majesty the present Emperor 
of Russia, on the part of her faithful Com- 
mons, their abhorrence of the crime, and 
their sympathy with the Imperial Family 
of Russia, and with the Government and 
people of that country.’” 

Private members in the session of 1881 
were almost powerless. The Fates were 
against them. They had fallen upon evil 
times, On only a few important points 
debates were raised by independent poli- 
ticians, Sir Wilfrid Lawson brought 
forward his Local Option resolution, which 
was adopted in the House of Commons by 
a majority of 196 to154, Mr. Bright arguing 
on behalf of the Government that the accep- 
tance of the principle did not imply either 
a promise of immediate action, or the adop- 
tion of any particular method of dealing 
with the Hquor traffic, Sir Massey Lopes 
scored a success by obtaining a pledge from 
Mr. Gladstone that at the carliest oppor- 
tunity after the close of the session arrange- 
ments would be made for constituting a 
Minister of Agriculture and Commerce. 
The abolition of capital punishment, once 
more proposed by Mr. Pease, was once 
more rejected by a majority of more than 
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two toone. The dubious position in which 
the negotiations with France remained 
during the greater part of the year, and an 
attempted revival in some quarters of 
Protectionist theories—either openly or in 
disguise, under the attractive title of 
Fair Trade—brought the question of 
Free Trade up again, much to the in- 
dignation of Mr. Bright and the other 
heroes of the Anti-Corn Law campaign. 
Mrs. Ritchie, the member for the Tower 
Hamlets, tried to extort an unnecessary 
engagement from Government not to con- 
clude a treaty on unwise conditions, but the 
debate drifted into generalities, which 
revealed a good deal of latent Protectionism, 
waiting and willing to be invoked, and Mr. 
Ritchie was beaten by 153 votesto 80. A 
Welsh Sunday Closing Bill was passed, but 
it was drawn up in so negligent a manner 
as to prove utterly unworkable. Lord 
Aberdare, in whose charge the Bill was, 
admitted subsequently that he had become 
aware of its defects, but that he thought it 
better to carry it, imperfect as it was, when 
he had the chance, rather than omit the 
passing of the measure at all that session, 
‘Turning to the Lords, wefind that they did 
quite as little as the House of Commons. 
Besides two or three questions of external 
policy already mentioned, Irish affairs were 
alone regarded. Lord Lansdowne drew 
attention to the unsatisfactory state of the 
Irish jury system, and the Duke of Argyll 
severely criticised the manner in which 
Lord Bessborough’s commission had arrived 
at conclusions accepted by the Government 
as the justification of the Land Billi. In 
neither House were any new reputations 
made. Lord Salisbury’s career, as leader 
of the Conservative majority in the House 
of Lords, was watched with mingled feelings 
by friends and foes. The attitude of the 
Duke of Argyll, the Marquis of Lansdowne, 
and other Whig seceders from the Ministry, 
was of peculiar interest during the Land 
Bill debates. In the House of Commons 
Mr. Gladstone stood almost alone; he 
allowed no one to divide the toil and the 
praise with him—his mastery of the Bill 
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was wonderful. In this respect there was 
no one equalling him on either side the 
House. At the same time, it must be con- 
fessed that he was ably seconded on points 
of detail by the Chief Secretary and the 
Attorney-General for Ireland. The Oppo- 
sition were well served by Mr. Gibson and 
Mr. Plunkett, whose knowledge of Irish 
affairs and readiness of debate were con- 
spicuous. As the Z#snes admits, under the 
peculiar circumstances of the session, inde- 
pendent members — whether Liberal or 
Conservative—had no chance of making 
their mark, It was very different as regards 
the Irish party, and Mr. Healy succeeded 
in winning pre-eminence as a master of 
obstruction and irritation over Mr. Biggar, 
Mr. O'Donnell, and Mr. Parnell himself. 

It can hardly be supposed that Mr. 
Gladstone or his colleagues had much en- 
joyment in the session of 1881. Every 
day the waste of time was truly melan- 
choly. 
fifty, and a large number of them utterly 
frivolous, consumed the time and occupied 
the attention of the House. In this way 
valuable hours passed away, and then the 
moving of adjournments, on any pretext, 
followed by animated debates on that 
question, took up more time. Obstruction, 
it was evident—when the ‘Whitsuntide 
recess had been gained — had become 
more ingenious, and not less obstructive 
than ever; and it was only by means of 
the most protracted sittings that Govern- 
ment was enabled to carry the most im- 
portant votes, and to get through even 
the most necessary routine business. No 
doubt “urgency” would materially have 
helped Government to get through the 
multitudinous amendments, and to stifle 
the wearisome repetitions on the part of 
Irish members in connection with the 
Land Bill, but urgency required a vote 
of two kinds, and could not have been 
carried without the aid of the Opposition 
—an aid which they were by no means in- 
clined to give. As the more time wasted 
in repeating the stale objections to the 
Land Bill, the less chance there was of 
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the Bill becoming law—or of something 
turning up—which ‘might make them 
masters of the situation. But not only the 
Home Rulers and the Fourth Party are to 
be blamed for obstructing legislative pro- 
gress, and wasting the time of the House, 
but the general body of members must, 
more or less, share in the responsibility. 
For instance, on the eve of the Whitsun 
holidays, the House decided, by 246 to 
119, to adjourn over the Derby day, not 
so much because Epsom races were in 
high favour, but because the Commons 
had got into a habit of not sitting on 
that day. A considerable part of Tues- 
day’s sitting was occupied by the speeches 
of Mr. R. Power and Sir Wilfrid Lawson 
for and against the proposal—a proposal 
which, as he must have known well, 
neither the eloquence nor the wit of the 
Cumberland baronet could have carried, 
and but for the prompt intervention of 
the Home Secretary, the debate would 
have been further protracted. This is one 
instance out of many in which the House 
of Commons fooled away its time. On 
such a motion there was no need for any 
speech-making at all. It was quite suffi- 
cient to move it, and let the House decide 
it one way or the other, and then pass on 
to more important business. M.P.’s seem 
to forget that they are sent to Parliament 
to do business rather than make speeches. 
On one occasion, this obstructiveness led 
to a pungent address from the Prime 
Minister, which is too good to be alto 
gether forgotten. It was one in July, on 
the occasion of a protracted sitting, with 
a view to get through the emigration 
clauses of the Irish Land Bill, which were 
being contested line by line, with the 
evident approval, if not at the instigation, 
of the Koman Catholic clergy, who for 
very obvious reasons dread a larger exodus 
of their flocks to the United States, It 
was not long before excitement on cither 
side became visible. (While an obstructive 
amendment of Mr, Healy’s was being dis- 
cussed,that memberand Mr. Biggarindulged 
in some unmannerly remarks in the tempo- 
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rary absence of the Prime Minister, which 
provoked Mr. Bright to denounce these 
attacks on Mr, Gladstone, and to declare 
that the Home Rulers did not dare 
to vote against the clause: Mr. Parnell 
replied, with great bitterness, that he 
should take such a course. After this, 
the discussion proceeded awhile without 
much heat, but about midnight the storm 
again broke out. A motion to report pro- 
gress was made, and thereupon Mr. 
Gladstone got up, and in a speech of 
extraordinary vigour and passion, de- 
nounced the proceedings of the Irish 
Party. The Prime Minister’s short and 
pungent address deserves to be recorded. 
After referring to the fact that this was 
the third night of debate on the clause, 
though they had proposed, in several 
respects, to limit its action, and that 
Mr. Forster had offered every reasonable ex- 
planation of the scope of the proposal, Mr. 
Gladstone went on to say ~~ 

“A section of hon. members on the 
Opposition side of the House below the 
gangway, having miserably failed in their 
attempts to denounce this Bill in Ireland, 
now scck, by offering an obstructive 
opposition, and by attempting to attach 
to this emigration clause impossible 
conditions, again to sct up their reputa- 
tion among their own countrymen as men 
who really and truly demand what is for 
the good of Ireland; and this, as 
we well understand, is their capital, 
their method of repairing and making 
good the damaged reputation which 
they now bear in their own country. 
At length, the avowal of these facts is 
torn from me. I cannot refuse to make 
it. I have sat here in patience from day 
to day, witnessing with pain not to be 
described—I admit the success of that 
small handful of members in this respect 
—witnessing with a pain not to be de- 
scribed the degradation that has been 
inflicted on this noble assembly.” 

Mr. Healy rose to order. He wished to 
know whether the remarks of the right 
hon, gentleman were in order. 
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The Chairman called upon 

Mr. Gladstone, who continued as follows: 
—“ The degradation that has been inflicted 
on this noble assembly, whose main study 
for generations and for centuries has been 
to adapt every one of its arrangements to 
the defence of the rights of minorities, to 
secure liberty of speech, and to prevent 
the oppression of those who might have 
reason on their side. Now we have seen 
every one of these admirable rules syste- 
matically perverted for the sake of 
intercepting, by mere _ persistence and 
by words multiplied without a thought, or 
without an attempt at persuasion, the 
deliberate convictions of this House, and 
of taking the legislative function out of the 
hands of the great mass of the members 
of the House of Commons in order to 
place it in those of a minority reduced from 
day to day by the defection of its more 
moderate members, subject though that 
minority has been from time to time to 
the reproaches of those who will not go to 
the measureless extremes of the handful 
that I have in view, This is the state of 
things in which the House has to determine 
whether it will succumb to the attempts 
made from such a quarter, in such a spirit, 
with such openness; it will this night, by 
carrying forward to its conclusion, 
and taking the definite judgment of 
this House upon the clause relating to 
emigration, assert and vindicate its normal 
rights against the unworthy efforts by which 
they are sought ta be defeated and de- 
stroyed.” 

The intense feeling created by this pro- 
test of the Prime Minister was strength- 
ened by the remark of Sir R. Cross, that a 
policy of wilful obstruction was being pur- 
sued, and by the decleration of Mr. Jesse 
Collings that he could no longer support 
the Home Rulers. Mr. Parneli and his 
clique were evidently cowed, and the 
motion to report progress was withdrawn. 
Subsequently, on Mr. Forster's statement 
that only £200,000 was to be spent on 
emigration by the Commission, the Irish 
members were jubilant, and the Con- 
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servatives depressed. The clause was 
finally carried by 125 to 23 votes, and the 
sitting came to an ignominious end a little 
before 4 a.m. by a count out. 

Let us change from grave to gay. 

On another occasion (writes the Daily 
IVews), a speech was made by the Prime 
Minister, which will not appear in the 
Parliamentary reports. The right hon. 
gentleman went out to dinner shortly 
before nine, and returned at twenty-five 
minutes past ten. At this moment Mr. 
Healy was addressing the House on the 
question of the resumption of leases, which 
had been started nearly three hours earlier. 
As the Premier entered and sat down 
with weary air between Mr. Forster and the 
Irish Attorney-General, he exclaimed, in a 
voice sufficiently loud to be heard all over 
the House, “ Here we still are.” Nor is it 
much to be wondered at, under the circum- 
stances, if his patience rather gave way. 

We have no desire to exalt the Prime 
Minister (wrote the Pall Mall Gasette),imme- 
diately after the debate on the Land Bill 
had terminated, but it is well known that 
he is the architect and builder of the 
fabric—and that he alone has a complete 
grasp of the principles on which it has 
been reared, and of the vast mass of its 
detail. People have complained that the 
Bill is complex—and one speaker said that 
he was ashamed to confess that he had 
been obliged to read it thrice before he could 
understand it, just as if an agrarian code 
were like a leading article. Simplicity, as 
Mr. Disraeli once said of a Reform Bill, 
is only a merit in legislation when the 
matter is of a kind that admits it, and the 
weightiest legislative undertakings are pre- 
cisely those which least allow of it. It is 

only a violent revolution that could settle 
the Irish Land Question, simply. A parlia- 
mentary and pacific settlement of any such 
question must necessarily be complicated— 
intricate ; contain balance, and al} the other 
things which have been matter of accusation 
against the framework of the Bill. The 
conception and elaboration of such 2 
measure shows an intellectual energy—a 
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hard and solid power which has nothing 
to do with stump oratory and exuberant 
rhetoric. Charles Fox was a statesman of 
magnificent genius—but he was obliged to 
get another genius as magnificent as his 
own to frame his Indian Bill for him, 

In an equally eulogistic and yet sensible 
strain, the writer continues:—“ The framing 
of this Bill is the least part of it. It had 
to be explained to an Opposition, who 
found it marvellously difficult to under- 
stand. It had to be defended against 
moderate Whigs and immoderate Home 
Rulers. It had to be modified and altered, 
so as to conciliate rightful claims and to 
meet good objections, All these things 
have been done, and they have been done 
with as definite success as ever attends the 
complex and obscure business of politics, 
There have been changes in the Bill, and 
important changes. But the Bill is sub- 
stantially what it was; there is no alteration 
in the structure. It is safe to say that no 
Bill covering so much ground has ever 
emerged from the ordeal of criticism— 
the House of Commons—with so few 
changes.” 

The writer thus leads up to the conclu- 
sion of the whole matter. He is of the 
opinion—an opinion almost universally 
entertained—that there would be no more 
decisive testimony to the strength—-the 
completeness—the full mastery by Mr. 
Gladstone of his own idea of what the 
measure should be ; never, probably, has a 
Prime Minister had harder work or per- 
formed it more effectually. Never, cer- 
tainly, was one so old so put upon his 
mettle during the many and protracted 
and tedious debates to which it gave rise, 
At his advanced age he was evidently more 
than a match for the sturdiest of his oppo- 
nents, and all round displayed, undoubtedly, 
his thorough mastery of the Bil. The 
writer already referred to adds, Mr. <jlad- 
stone received useful assistance from Mr. 
Law; but when handsome allowance has 
been made for that, everybody sees that it 
is Mr, Gladstone who has carried on the 
fight. If he ventured to go out for half- 
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an-hour to eat some dinner, things went 
wrong or business came to a standstill, No 
colleague could take his place, not merely 
because he only had full authority, but 
because nobody else both knows the Bill 
and is an equal master of the art of rapid, 
firm, and strenuous argumentation, Un- 
like the majority, not only of the House of 
Commons, but of the human race, Mr. 
Gladstone knows how to distinguish. He 
can not only mark differences (which 
seems so simple, but is so rare), but when 
he sees a difference he is able to see it in 
all its bearings. The House of Commons 
has certainly not seen in our day any piece 
of advocacy so impressive and commandi 
For what is extraordinary in Mr. Gladstone 
is the degree in which he unites acumen, 
grasp, and argumentative resource with 
moral vigour and eloquence. In Com- 
mittce nobody sticks closer to the point 
or despatches work with livelier expedition. 
One night last week, it is true, he flamed 
out into a vivid protest against obstruc~ 
tion, and all who heard it agree that a 
more effective interposition was never 
made. It is not merely his own followers, 
it is the whole House, who fecl on such 
occasions how powerful a leader he is, 
how worthy of his position, Even Con- 
servatives and Irreconcilables are alive to 
the incomparable ability, the splendid 
energy, with which the Prime Minister has 
fought his battle under the most harassing 
circumstances, and after forty-nine years 
of ardent Parliamentary life. For Mr. 
Gladstone preserves just the qualities 
which the House of Commons is most 
calculated to deaden and benumb, The 
most enthusiastic young Liberal who has 
just got a scat has not a keener freshness 
of spirit than Mr. Gladstone, who has sat 
through eleven complete Parliaments. 
Experience always ripens the’ faculties of 
capable men, but it nearly always siackens 
the intensity of their interests, and cools 
their ardour for improvement. In Mr. 
Gladstone's case just the opposite of this 
has happened. If we want to know the 
secret, one part of it is certainly to be 
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found in the fact that Mr. Gladstone, if he 
has been a great member of Parliament for 
nearly half a century, yet has all that 
time been habitually looking outside Par- 
liament. He has become one of the 
strongest leaders that the House has ever 
had, because he never allowed it to limit 
or master the ideas and the interests, 
intellectual and moral, with which he chose 
to live. 

In the House of Commons no new repu- 
tation seems to have arisen this session. 
Mr, Gladstone, indeed, has made in one 
sense a sort of new reputation. He has 
adapted himself to a new style of speaking, 
suited to his failing strength of voice. We 
cannot say that he seems to have fallen off 
in any other particular, but his voice has 
not the resonance and the magnificent 
clearness which at one time made his 
lightest word heard in the farthest part of 
the House, Instinctively or deliberately, 
he has suited his style to this physical 
change, and he has spoken in a careless, 
easy, playful way, full of humour and quiet 
sarcasm, and happy little artistic touches of 
point and piquancy. If we were asked to 
name any one who has gained by this 
session, we should say that Mr. Gladstone 
is the man; not merely because of his great 
achievement, the Land Law Act, but also 
because of the new resources of eloquence 
and argument which he has been able to 
display. But the session was not favourable 
for the birth of new eloquence. New mem- 
bers, if they were English, Scotch,or Welsh, 
had for the most part to sit silent and 
patient, without much chance of distin- 
guishing themselves, or even of intervening 
in debate. Their duty to their party was 
one of self-constraint. “Thou shalt re- 
nounce," says Faust, is the maxim the 
world teaches to men, “Thou shalt 
renounce for the present the opportunity 
of distinguishing thyself” was the maxim 
which party obligation taught to ambitious 
Liberals during this session, The session 
was borne ir bitterness and nurtured in 
convulsion, Its career comes back on the 
memory with recollections of all-night 
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sittings, of the suspension of members 
individually and en /oc, of Mr. Bradlaugh’s 
raid, and Mr. Speaker's sudden assumption 
of despotic authority. Now that it is 
drawing towards its close, that the lights 
are going out, and the last few guests are 
straggling wearily away, we cannot exactly 
feel sorry that it is so nearly over. “Ah, 
surely,” says Byron, “nothing dies but 
something mourns.” If that poetic dictum 
be true, then we are compelled to admit 
that somebody or something must now be 
mourning the dying of the session of 1881. 
The House of Commons was densely 
crowded in August in anticipation of the 
task before it of considering the, Lords’ 
amendments to the Land Bill. The crowd 
in the strangers’ gallery completed the 
general appearance of animation, whilst the 
benches in the gallery allotted to members 
of the other House were filled shortly after 
the Speaker took the chair, Amongst the 
Peers who watched the Commons making 
short work of the serious amendments of 
their House were the Marquis of Lans- 
downe, Lord Carlingford, Earl Spencer, 
Lord Monck, Lord Greville, Lord Ellen- 
borough, the Marquis of Waterford, Lord 
Houghton, Lord Brabourne, the Earl of 
Limerick, the Earl of Galloway, and Lord 
Kenmare. The preliminary proceedings 
did not occupy much time, and at a quarter 
to five the Premier was moving that the 
Lords’ amendments be now considered. 
The first two amendments, being simply 
verbal, were, on the motion of the Attorney- 
General for Ireland, agreed to. ‘The first 
fight arose on the araendment best known 
as Mr. Heneage’s, which, in a slightly 
altered form, was introduced in the House 
of Lords by the Duke of Argyll, and which 
provides for the exclusion from the opera- 
tion of the Bill of English managed estates. 
Mr. Gladstone, whose first interposition at 
this stage of the measure was hailed with 
loud cheers, said that with certain amend- 
ments he should advise the House to agree 
to this amendment, though he did so dis- 
tinctly as a concession to the other House. 
His amendment, which was agrced to by 
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the House without a division, provided that 
landlords might keep their estates outside 
the Bill only where permanent improve- 
ments were made and were “substantially 
maintained” by them. The words in 
quotations were Mr, Gladstone's addition. 
Mr. Parnell, who had proposed to amend 
the amendment in another sense, withdrew 
with the prospect of obtaining the support 
of the Radicals to an objection to the 
amendment as a whole. In this he suc- 
ceeded, the Irish members and the Radicals 
walking out together in opposition to 
the amendment, which, nevertheless, was 
carried as amended by 258 votes against 
100. In this division the Ministerialists 
and the Conservative party voted together, 
nearly the whole of the members below the 
gangway on the Liberal side making 
common cause with Mr. Parnell and his 
friends. 

On the Duke of Argyll’s amendment to 
Clause 1, providing that the landlord should 
be entitled to apply to the court to have 
paid to him out of the purchase-money of 
tenancies sold under the Act any sums 
paid by him or his predecessors for the 
purchase of tenant right, Mr. Gladstone 
unhesitatingly pronounced a non possumxs. 
Apart from the principle of the proposed 
amendment, the verbal inaccuracies in it 
were, he said, so gross as to require altera- 
tion even to make the amendment in- 
telligible. Mr. Gibson supported the clause, 
and Mr. Newdegate made a lament over 
the Party of Progress, who, he said, were 
reverting to the feudal tenure of Charles 
Il. “Iam accused of being antiquated,” 
he said, amid a storm of friendly protesta- 
tions in the negative, “but I am too modern 
for the Party of Progress.” Ona division, 
in which the whole of the Liberal party 
voted in conjunction with the Irish mem- 
bers againstthe Conservatives, the amend- 
ment was disagreed with by 272 votes 
against 145. Earl Cairns’s addition at the 
end of Clause 1, providing for the security 
of rent due to the landlord in case of the 
sale of a tenancy undera judgment or other 
process of law, was agreed to by the 
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Government with verbal alteration. It was 
opposed by the Irish members, who found 
some support from below the gangway 
opposite, On a division, the Lords’ amend- 
ment, as amended, was agreed with by 347 
votes against 87. On Clause 4, the Marquis 
of Lansdowne’s amendment, prohibiting 
subdivision of a holding or the erection of 
new dwelling-houses without the consent 
of the landlord, gave rise to a prolonged 
discussion. Mr. Gladstone moved to amend 
the amendment by leaving out the section 
which prohibits the use, as a dwelling-house, 
of any building which at the time of the 
passing of the Act was not so used with 
the consent of the landlord. The Conser- 
vatives opposing this were defcated by 219 
votes against 93. The Irish members, who 
had voted with the Government on this 
question, with great impartiality o; 

the amendment as amended, and, dividing 
the House, found themselves in a minority 
of 67 votes against 265. 

About 10 o'clock, just as the House was 
embarking on a discussion on wild duck 
and ground game, some excitement was 
created by the discovery of a “ stranger” on 
the floor of the House. This turned out 
to be a colossal blackbectle, whose devious 
course across the matting was watched 
with absorbing interest by the crowded 
House, When the stranger was first 
“spied he was standing almost in the 
centre of the House at the gangway. His 
first movements were made in the direction 
of the correr below the gangway to the 
left of the Speaker, where the Fourth Party 
sit. Abandoning his evident intention to 
join this party, he returned across the floor 
and made straight for the front bench below 
the gangway on the Ministerial side. Mr. 
Charles Russell, seated at the corner, skil- 
fully baffled his intention of joining this 
section, the proceeding being watched with 
growing interest by the large number of 
members who had observed the stranger, 
and with marvel by the rest of the House, 
who could not make out what was the 
matter. Mr. Cartwright, entering ‘and 
crossing by the gangway, very nearly 
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brought the incident to a close by tread- 
ing on the stranger. A little later a 
member coming from the benches below 
the gangway deliberately trampled on the 
intruder, the tragedy being hailed with a 
prolonged moaning cry of “Oh, oh.” At 
this moment the Attorney-General for 
Ireland, who was not in the secret, was 
addressing the House explanatory of 
Ministerial intention on an amendment to 
the fifth clause. The right hon. gentleman, 
thinking he had inadvertently said some- 
thing that shocked the House, stopped in 
his speech, and turned round with inquiring 
glance ; whereupon the cry of execration 
changed to a burst of laughter, and it was 
only after Mr. Gladstone had laughingly 
explained to his colleague where the fun 
lay that Mr. Law went on with his speech, 

After this little episode the House re- 
turned with great gravity to further con- 
sideration of the Lords’ amendments, and 
reaching the 7th clause a debate arose on 
the question of the circumstances under 
which the landlord might enter the court, 
A long and intricate discussion took place, 
chiefly on points of order. This resulted 
in Sir Stafford Northcote’s moving an 
amendment, by which the landlord might 
go intocourt to have a judicial rent fixed in 
the case of the tenant having claimed a 
reduction of rent which the landlord refused. 
to concede. On a division the amendment 
was rejected by 279 votes against 168, 
The debate was, at twenty minutes past 
one o'clock, adjourned, the House remain- 
ing full to the last. 

It is impossible to go over the ground 
again, to repeat the oft-told story, how ob- 
jections were made and replied to, and 
how passion and party spirit on both sides 
ran high. These things are written in the 
Chronicles of Hansard, and to them we 
must refer the reader, desirous for further 
and fuller information on the subject. The 
debates on the Irish Land Bill are quite 
useless to ordinary readers. It suffices to 
say that in time the Bill was passed. 

The Provincial Press had much to say 
in favour of the Land Bill for Ireland. 
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The Leeds Mercury considers that it is 
mot too soon to say that the Bill has been 
framed in the boldest and most liberal 
spirit, and that it bids fair to be received not 
merely with satisfaction, but even with 
enthusiasm, by those for whose benefit it is 
intended. Certainly it must be said at 
once that the Irish people must be hard to 
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The Manchester Examiner said -—We 
purposely abstain, 2s.a matter of decency, 
from pronouncing any final opinion; but 
we may at least bear testimony to the 
comprehensive and generous spirit in which 
the measure is framed, and express a 
fervent hope that the intentions of the 
Government, so eloquently expounded by 





satisfy if they are not content with this 
measure, For the future, if this Bill should 
be passed in anything like the shape in 
which it was last night introduced to the 
House of Commons, there will hardly be a 
tenantry in Europe who will, have reason 
to consider themselves more favoured than 
those of Ireland. 
xxIV.—VOL. 


Mr. Gladstone last night, may mect with 
their deserts in the contentment and pros- 
perity of Ireland. 

‘The Sheffield Independent observed that 
part of the disappointment arising from 
the original Act was, as Mr. Gladstone 
reminded his hearers last mght, due to the 


changes introduced into it in the House of 
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Lords. It should be the object of the 
Liberal majority and of the country to 
guard against any such emasculation of the 
present measure. Jt must not be made 
Jess, whatever happens. Whether it needs 
to be enlarged we shall soon see. 

The York Herald remarked that no 
Minister can expect to sketch 2 scheme 
that will satisfy everybody, or pass pre- 
cisely as he has drawn it. But, regarded 
as a whole, relatively to the Act of 1870, 
to the proposals of the two Commissions, to 
the hopes of moderate reformers, and to 
the real wishes of the Irish people, Mr. 
Gladstone has propounded a broad and 
noble serics of reforms, in a calm and con- 
ciliatory spirit, and with a purpose worthy 
of his fame and his avowed desires. Criti- 
cism may do much to assail it, but when it 
has done its worst there will still remain 
the monument of a patriot’s generosity 
and a statesman’s wisdom. 

The Western Mail said :—It will be 
found that this latest illustration of paternal 
government will do just as much, and just 
as little, good for the Irish tenants as did 
Mr. Gladstone's former Act of 1870. That it 
will in any way serve to allay the popular 
discontent that prevails in the sister island 
we do not believe. 

The South Wales Daily News considered 
that a Land Bill like this should silence all 
opposition on the part of the Land League. 
After this it will be, in the last degree, 
ridiculous, not t> say wicked, to charge Mr. 
Gladstone and his colleagues with being 
unfriendly or unjust towards the Irish. 
We do not see what more libcral offer they 
can have or expect to have. If they will 
still hold out and kick against the present 
Government, we can only come to the con- 
clusion that their discase is a form of 
incurable insanity. Englishmen and Welsh- 
men would rejoice to have a.tithe of the 
advantages offered under this Bill, If 
Irishmen should still persist in crying 
* give, give,” we fear we must allow them 
to experience the inevitable disappointment 
of an insatiate appetite. 

The Manchester Guardian sai 
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real conflict will take place upon those 
parts of the Bill which imply a serious. 
limitation of the prescriptive rights of the 
landlords to deal in their own way with 
their own property. The conflict is per- 
haps inevitable, but we may hope that even 
those whose interests appear to be menaced 
may summon to their aid some consider- 
ations of patriotism. They will do well to 
remember that there are cases—and this is 
emphatically one of them—in which, in the 
words of the wise man, the half is more 
than the whole, 

The Yorkshire Post remarked :—When 
thelandlordsare being systematically robbed, 
and deliberately put to every possible ex- 
pense and hardship in order to get their 
rents, is it not the most blundering folly or 
the most wanton wickedness to bring for- 
ward legislation by means of which the 
grip of the landlords on their own will be 
loosened, and the grip of the rebel on what 
is not his own strengthened? Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Bill may be a mild and moderate 
measure; but if there be any force and 
efficacy in it, the tendency which, in the 
present state of things, it must have, is a 
tendency to evil. 

Some of the utterances were discordant. 
For instance :-— 

The Manchester Courter wrote :—It is 
sufficient to show that the iniquitous 
socialistic measure which was, last night, 
introduced to the House of Commens is 
directly in the teeth of the pledges which 
were given by the Premier when he was 
trying to persuade Parliament that the 
economical offences he was proposing to 
commit, in 1870, were such little ones that 
it would havé been absurd to treat them as 
serious crimes, 5 

But generally the verdict was one of 
approval. 

The Manchester Daily Gazette said :— 
It may prove to be a mere mockery of the 
demands of the Irish peasantry, or it may 
turn out an absolute snare for the Irish 
landlords—it may amount to nothing worth 
speaking about, or to a very great deal— 
and that it is, or may prove to be, n0 one 
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outside a lunatic asylum can profess to 
understand. What it all means, or what it 
will all come to, is difficult to say or surmise 
at the present moment, but it may at least 
be safely predicted of the scheme shadowed 
forth last night in the House of Commons 
that it will not satisfy the Irish tenants nor 
reconcile the Irish landlords, and will very 
likely fail to secure the appreciation of 
those who belong to neither class, but 
would, nevertheless, be well content to see 
this troublesome question settled in some 
rational fashion, 

The Sheffield Daily Telegraph said :—The 
principle of “free sale,” however carefully 
hedged about—and Mr, Gladstone has 
hedged it so carefully that it is little likely 
to satisfy the Irish people—would un- 
doubtedly tend to make the landlord a 
mere annuitans. So far as the Bill tends 
to encourage the reclamation of waste 
land, to give the sinall tenant that State 
aid which has long been at the command 
of the landlord, and to facilitate emigration, 
we sympathise with Mr. Gladstone’s pro- 
posals. 

The Western Daily Mercury said :— 
Close examination of the details of the 
Bill may reveal points upon which we may 
find occasion to express adverse comments, 
but such examination is certain also to 
reveal many more points in which we shall 
find that the Ministry have whole-hcartedly 
set themselves to deal with a great question, 
and have done so satisfactorily. The 
ability and thoroughness with which the 
Government have accomplished this 
gigantic task makes us sanguine that they 
will be able to administer remedy for the 
other ills of Ireland. 

The Glasgow Herald said :—It is to be 
hoped that the Bill will have the effect of 
removing that chronic misery and discon- 
tent in Ireland which has reached the 
magnitude ofa grave political danger ; but, 
whether it does so or not, it interferes, as 
no previous legislation in this country has 
ever done, with all our ordinary concep- 
tions of the rights of property. Sacrifices 
of the few for the sake of the many have 
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often been made elsewhere on a large scale, 
and on a smaller scales even here, It will 
generally be allowed, we think, that the 
necessity had arisen in this case, and what 
has to be seen to is that the demand is not 
made for too great, or too small, a sacrifice. 

The North British Daily Mail declared 
that the Bill, on the wholc, appears to be a 
most comprehensive and satisfactory mea- 
sure, and it ought to satisfy all reasonable 
demands. Some of its details may be 
open to criticism, but if its general principles 
be excepted, it may prove the means of 
restoring harmony and prosperity to Ire- 
land, and of reconciling her people to the 
present position which she occupies as an 
integral portion of the United Kingdom. 
Should Mr, Gladstone be successful in 
carrying a measure which will bear this 
fruit, he will merit the everlasting gratitude 
of the whole nation. 

Parliament was prorogued on Saturday, 
Aug. 27th, when the Lord Chancellor took 
his scat on the Woolsack at half-past one 
o'clock, the Peers present being the Earl 
of Cork and Lord Carrington. Prayers 
having been said bythe Bishop of St. Davids, 
the Lord Chancellor retired, and soon 
afterwards returned with the other Royal 
Commissioners, who were Earl Spencer, 
the Earl of Kenmare, the Earl of Cork, 
and Lord Monson, their lordships being 
habited in their scarlct and crmine robes. 

The Royal Commissioners, having taken 
their seats in front of the Throne, which, as 
customary, was uncovered, the Gentleman 
Usher of the Black Rod, Sir W. Knollys, 
was directed to request the attendance of 
the House of Commons to the Bar of the 
House. In obedience to the summons, the 
Speaker, attended by the Black Rod, the 
Sergeant-at-Arms of the House of Com- 
mons, accompanied by members of the 
House, came to the bar. 

The Royal assent was given to the fol- 
lowing Bills :—Appropriation Act, Leases 
for Schools (Ireland), Statute Law Re- 
vision and Civil Procedure, Veterinary 
Surgeons, Expiring Laws Continuance, 
Central Criminal Court (Prisons), Regula- 
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tion of the Forces, India Offices (Auditor), 
‘Newspaper Libel ahd Registration, Sun- 
day Closing (Wales), Irish Church Act 
(Amendment), Fugitive Offenders, High- 
ways and Locomotives (Amendment), 
Pollen Fishery (Ireland), Supreme Court 
of Judicature, Petroleum (Hawkers), Erne 
Lough and River, and Solent Navigation. 

The Gommission having been read, the 
Lord Chancellor read the Royal Speech, 
which was as follows :— 

“My Lorps AND GENTLEMEN,—The 
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the Government of France; and I have 
received satisfactory assurances from the 
Republic as to the rights secured to me by 
Treaty with the Bey, and as to the relations 
between the Regency and the neighbouring 
Ottoman territory of Tripoli. 

“The Convention has been signed which 
secures to the European population of the 
‘Transvaal, subject to important conditions 
therein set forth, a complete internal self 
government. It awaits ratification by a 
Representative Assembly of the people. I 
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time has arrived when I am _ at 
length enabled to release you from your 
unusually severe and protracted labours. 

“My relations with all foreign Powers 
continue to be amicable and cordial. 

“Progress has been made since I last 
addressed you in the territorial arrange 
ments of the Levant. A Treaty has been 
concluded, with the sanction of all the 
Great Powers, for the cession of Thessaly 
to the Greck Kingdom ; and its peaceful 
execution has begun. . 

“ Recent events in Tunis have led to com- 
munications between my Government and 
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trust that, when confirmed, it will contri- 
bute effectually to the tranquillity of South 
Africa, and to stability in its affairs. 

“The hopes in which I indulged on the 
last occasion of my addressing you, with 
respect to the war in Basutoland, have 
been fulfilled; and I have to notice, with 
much satisfaction, the termination of hosti- 
lities in that country. 

“In the month of April my troops were 
withdrawn from Candahar, and the govern- 
ment of Southern Afghanistan was as- 
sumed by the Ameer Abdur Rahman, 

“I have no reason to anticipate any 
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-disturbance of peace on the northwestern 
frontier of my Indian dominions from the 
contest with the Ameer into which Ayoub 
Khan has since entered. 

“It will be my object, while respecting 
the independence of the Afghan people, to 
promote, by my friendly offices, as oppor- 
tunity may arise, the restoration of peace. 

“ GENTLEMEN OF THE HOUSc OF Com- 
MONS,—I thank you for the supplies which 
you have provided to meet the public charge, 
and for the contribution you have liberally 
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be mainly raised, and for combining to- 
gether more closely the several branches of 
my land forces. This completion of the 
series of arrangements adopted by a former 
Parliament cannot fail to render more 
efficient the military organisation of the 
country. 

“warmly appreciate the zeal and as- 
siduity with which you have devoted your- 
selves to the task of maturing 2 measure 
for improving the relations between the 
owners and occupicrs of land in Ireland, 
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made towards the expenses of the recent 
war in Afghanistan. 

“My Lorps aND GENTLEMEN,—The 
commercial negotiations with France have 
been suspended ; but I continue de- 
sirous on every ground to use my best 
efforts for the conclusion of a treaty on 
terms favourable to extended intercourse 
between the two nations, to whose close 
amity I attach so great a value. 

“The Actfor the Regulation of the Forces 
gives full legislative effect to the plans ap- 
proved by Parliament for conriecting regi- 
ments with the districts in which they will 
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and for otherwise bettcring the condition of 
its agricultural population. It is my 
earnest hope that the new law may be pro- 
ductive of benefits commensurate with the 
care you have bestowed upon its enact- 
ments. 

“I regret that it has been found impossible 
to proceed with many measures on subjects 
of importance, which have been, or were 
prepared to be, submitted to you; and that, 
notwithstanding exertions almost unparal- 
Ieled, you have been unable adequately to 
Provide the country with legislation adapted 
to its growing wants. 

s* 
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“It has been my study to use the excep- 
tional powers confided to me in Ireland by 
two Acts of this session with vigilance and 
firmness, but with discrimination ; while I 
earnestly desire that the condition of that 
country may s0 improve as to enable me to 
dispense with, or to abate, the use of 
temporary and exceptional provisions. 

“ Finally, I ask you to join meinimploring 
the blessing of the Almighty on our united 
efforts for the peace, greatness, and happi- 
ness of the Empire.” 

The Royal Commission of the Preroga- 
tion of Parliament having been read, the 
Lord Chancellor, in her Majesty’s name 
and at her Royal command, declared 
Parliament prorogucd until the 12th of 
‘November, 

In the House of Commons the Speaker 
touk the chair at ten minutes to two o'clock, 
when there were only about 30 members 
present. 

On the motion of Baron H. De Worms, 
a new writ was ordered to issue for 
Cambridgeshire, in the room of Mr. Hunter 
Rodwell, Q.C., who has accepted the 
Chiltern Hundreds. 

‘The Gentleman Usher of the Black Rod 
(General Sir W. Knollys, K.C.B.) entered 
the House just before two o'clock, and 
summoned its attendance in the House of 
Peers, 

‘The Speaker left the chair, and, preceded 
by the Sergeant-at-Arms carrying the 
mace, was followed to the House of Lords 
by about 40 members, including Sir F. 
Herschel (Solicitor-General), Mr. Courtney 
(Under Sceretary for the Colonics), Lord 
Kensington, Sir A. Hayter, and Mr. Cotes, 
Messrs. Potter, Warton, R. N. Fowler, M. 
Henry, Finigan, Borlase, Hutchinson, 
Buchanan, Macfarlane, Baron H., De 
Worms, Mr. M'Cullagh Torrens, Mr. Briggs, 
Mr. Hubbard, Mr. Newdegate, Mr. D. 
Grant, The O'Gorman Mahon, Mr. Broad- 
hurst, Mr. Biggar, Mr. T. P. O'Connor, and 
Mr. 1topwood. 

When the House returned from the 
Lords there were present besides those 
already named, the Solicitor-General for 
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Ireland, Sir W. Palliser, General Burnaby, 
Mr. Healy, and Mr. Callan. 

‘The Speaker did not return to the chair, 
and, contrary to custom, did not read the 
Queen’s Speech, but simply stood at the 
table and bade farewell to hon. members 
by shaking hands with them. 

The House adjourned at twenty minutes 
past two. 

In one of the divisions in the House of 
Commons, on Augustgth, 438 members took 
part. It is stated that the division lists 
show that for many years past the House 
of Commons has not contained so many 
members within its walls on the 9th 
August, 

‘The number of Acts which received the 
Royal Assent in the late Session was 287, 
of which 72 were public, 219 local, and 6 
private. ‘In the previous session the num- 
ber was 67 public, 211 local, and § private, 
making 283. 

The number of private Bills put forward 
in the House of Commons last session was 
226, Of these 188 eventually received the 
Royal Assent, leaving 38 which, from a 
varicty of causes, were not procecded with. 
The Bills related for the most part to 
railways, tramways, gas and water supply, 
and town improvements. The London and 
North-Western Railway succeeded in 
carrying three of their Bills, but did not 
proceed with that for the Rickmansworth, 
‘Amersham, and Chesham line. 

During the long session many changes, 
arising from various causes, took place in 
the composition of the House of Commons, 
Five of its members vacated their seats on 
being appointed to offices which rendered 
necessary their withdrawal from Parlia- 
mentary life. Sir Henry Jackson was 
clevated to the judicial bench only a short 
time before his death ; Sir Henry Have- 
lock-Allan received a military commission ; 
Mr. Grant Duff succeeded the late Mr. 
Adams as Governor of Madras ; the Lord- 
Advocate of Scotland took a judgeship in 
the Court of Session ; and Mr. E. F, Litton 
accepted one of the Commissionerships 
created by the provisions of the Irish Land 
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Act. Two members have resigned their 
seats, viz, Mr. Duncan M’Laren and Mr. 
Jj. W. Foley. Thus far, during the present 
year, no vacancy has arisen through ac- 
cession to the pecrage, althongh when the 
session opened, on the 6th January, one 
existed at Wigan in consequence of Lord 
Lindsay having been summoned to the 
House of Peers in succession to his father, 
the Earl of Crawford and Balcarres, 
There have been seven deaths, and the 
members thus removed were :—Major 
Cartwright, 58; Sir R. Musgrave, 43; Sir 
Charles Reed, 62; Sir Philip Egerton, 75 ; 
Mr. Hermon, 61; Colonel Joicey, 64; and 
Mr. Laycock, 48. The deceased gentlemen 
were in the proportion of four Conserva- 
tives to three Liberals. No Home Rule 
member has died. 

The constitucncies called upon to elect 
new members through different causes 
were Wigan, Edinburgh (twice), New 
Ross, South Northampton, East Cumbe-- 
land, Coventry, St. Ives, Sunderland, West 
Cheshire, Knaresborough, Northampton, 
Preston, Elgin burghs, and Leeds, while 
North Durham, North Lincolnshire, and 
Tyrone remain to be filled. At Wigan, 
Mr. F. S. Powell, a Conservative, was 
elected on the 18th January, in succession 
to Lord Lindsay, but was unscated on 
petition, and no new writ has since been 
issued. Amongst the most recent debates 
in the House of Commons have been those 
on the proposition of the Attorney-General 
to appoint 2 Royal Commission of Inquiry, 
which the House of Commons, by the 
narrow majority of 6, declined to sanction, 
and on the propriety of issuing a new writ, 
which still, however, remains suspended. 
On the 27th January, Mr. John M’Laren, 
who then held the office of Lord Advocate 
ef Scotland, was returned for that city in 
succession ta his father, Mr. Duncan 
M’Laren, who had retired in his favour. 
‘The appointment of the Lord Advocate 
to the Scottish Judicial Bench rendered 
another election necessary, when Mr. T. 
R. Buchanan, a Liberal, was rcturned 
without opposition. At New Ross, Mr. J. 
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E. Redmond, a Home Ruler, succeeded 
Mr. Foley, of the same political party, on 
his acceptance of the Chiltern Hundreds, 
In South Northamptonshire, Mr. Pickering 
Phipps, who represented the borough of 
Northampton in the Conservative interest 
during the last Parliament, took, without 
opposition, the scat rendered vacant through 
the death of Major Cartwright. In East 
Cumberland, Mr, George Howard regained 
the seat which he lost at the general elec- 
tion. At Coventry, Mr. H. W. Eaton, a 
former Conservative member, was clected 
by a considerable majority over Sir U. Kay- 
Shuttleworth, the Liberal candidate. The 
next contest was that at Northampton, 
following a decision of the Court of 
Appeal; and Mr. Bradlangh, having 
resigned his seat, was re-tlected by a 
majority of 132. At St. Ives, Mr. Charles 
Ross, a Conservative, filled the scat which 
had been occupied by Sir Charles Reed. 
At Sunderland, Mr. Samucl Storey, a 
Liberal, succeeded, without opposition, to 
the seat vacated by Sir H. [avelock-Allan. 
In West Cheshire there was a contest on 
the death of Sir Philip Egerton, which 
resulted in the return of Mr, H. J. 
Tollemache, a Conservative, by a majority 
of 382. A new writ having been issued for 
Knaresborough, on the report of the Royal 
Commission that corrupt practices had not 
extensively prevailed, Mr. T. Collins, a 
Conservative, was returned, in succession 
to Sir H. Meyscy-Thompson, who had 
been unseated on petition. At Preston, 
Mr. W. F. Ecroyd, a Conservative, was 
elected upon the death of Mr. Hermon, also 
@ member of the Opposition. In the Elgin 
burghs, Mr. Alcxander Asher took the scat 
which had been so long held by Mr. Grant 
Duff, and was re-clected without opposition 
on his appointment as Solicitor-General 
for Scotland’ 

The net gain to the Conservative party 
upon the elections of this ycar is two seats, 
‘They have lost East Cumberland and have 
gained Coventry, St. Ives, and Knares- 
borough. Last ycar, in the numerous 
elections which succeeded the mecting of 
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the new Parliament, from petitions and 
other causes, the Conservatives gained 
seats in Buteshire and at Oxford, Sandwich, 
Wigton Burghs, Berwick, Liverpool, and 

Evesham. The Liberals gained a seat at 
Bandon. Of the Conservative victories, 
however, those at Oxford and Sandwich 
were subsequently nullified on petition ; 
and, deducting these from the actual 
strength of the Opposition in the House of 
Commons, their net gain last ycar was four 
seats. Two having been addcd this year, 
it follows that thus far, during the present 
Parliament, six scats represent the net 
Conservative gain. Excluding the scat at 
Wigan, where there can now be no new 
election until next year, three scats are to 
be immediately filled up, all in counties, 
and cach representing a Liberal triumph 

at the general election. 

Several changes have taken place in the 
ranks of the Ministry outside the Cabinct. 
Yarly in the year Mr. A. W. Peel resigned 
the Under-Scerctaryship for the Home 
Department. This was taken by Mr. 
Courtney, who was moved a few months 
afterwards to a similar position at the 
Colonial Office, on the appointment of Mr. 
Grant Duff as Governor of Madras. The 
Lord-Advocate of Scotland, after a few 
months’ tenure of office, accepted a judge- 
ship, and was succeeded by the Solicitor- 
General, whose place was taken by Mr. 
Asher, The late Solicitor-Gencral, Mr. 
Balfour, already held office under the 
Crown, and on his elevation to the higher 
position of Lord-Advocate, had no occa- 
siun to appeal to his constituents for re- 
election, 1t may be noted that both the 
Scottish law officers now occupy seats 
held by Governors of Madras appointed by 
the present Premier; the Lord-Advocate 
for Clackmannan and Kinross, for many 
ars represented by Mr. Adam, and the 
Solicitor-General sits for the Elgin Burghs, 
recently vacated by Mr. Grant Duff, who 
succeeded Mr. Adam on his lamented 
death. It may also be pointed out that 
contrary to the experience of many Ad- 
ministrations, all six law officers of the 
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Crown for the three kingdoms are members 
of the House of Commons—the Attorney 
and Solicitor-General for England, the 
Lord-Advocate and Solicitor-General for 
Scotland, and the Attorney and Solicitor- 
General for Ireland. The constituencies 
thus represented are—Taunton, Durham, 
Clackmannan and Kinross, the Elgin 
Burghs, the county of Londonderry, and 
the borough of Mallow. Amongst other 
changes in the subordinate offices of the 
Ministry were the appointment of Mr. 
Herbert Gladstone as an unpaid junior 
Lord of the Treasury, which was ratified 
by his constituents at Leeds, and that of 
the Earl of Rosebery as Under-Secretary 
to the Home Department, in succession to 
Mr. Courtney. On the Marquis of Huntly 
resigning the post of Captain of the Corps 
of Gentlemen-at-Arms, it was conferred 
upon Lord Carrington, The only altera- 
tion which has been made in the composition 
of the Cabinet was the resignation of the 
Duke of Argyll of the office of Lord Privy 
Seal on the 7th of April last, and the selec- 
tion of Lord Carlingford as his successor. 
Towards the end of the session, con- 
siderable interest was occasioned by the 
return of the Hon. James Lowther—a Tory 
of the Tories—for Lincolnshire, and of Sir 
George Eliot—another Conservative—for 
Durham. In both cases a Whig majo- 
rity had been turned into a Conservative 
one; and in the case of Durham, the 
Irish element had contributed to the return 
of the Conservative candidate. In that of 
Lincolnshire an effort had been made to 
hint to the farmers that if a Conservative 
were returned something might be done 
for their bencfit—which could not, or would 
not, be done, were a supporter of the Go- 
vernment sent to Parliament. The vacancy 
in the representation of the Elgin District 
of Burghs, consequent upon the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Grant Duff to the Governor- 
ship of Madras, is the thirteenth which has 
arisen in the ranks of the House of 
Commons during the half-year. This is a 
small proportion, looking at the fact that 
last year, between the meeting of Parlia- 
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ment on the 29th of April and the proroga- 
tion on the 7th of September, twenty-five 
elections took place; while between the 
prorogation and the opening of Parliament 
on the 6th of January last, only six 
vacancies occurred, one of which was at 
Reading, where Mr. Shaw Lefevre was re- 
elected without opposition on his appoint- 
ment to the office of First Commissioner 
of Works, 

The twelve seats which have been filled 
during the six months in question, taking 
them in order, are Wigan, Edinburgh, New 
Ross, South Northamptonshire, East Cum- 
berland, Coventry, Northampton, St. Ives, 
Sunderland, West Cheshire, Knares- 
borough, and Preston. Seven Conserva- 
tives, four Liberals, and onc Home Ruler 
have been returned, but of the Conserva- 
tives, Mr. F. S. Powell has been unscated. 
‘The causes which have contributed to these 
vacancies are five through death, three 
through appointments to offices incompat- 
ible with the holding of a scat in the 
House of Commons, two through resigna- 
tion, one through succession to the peerage, 
one through the decision upon an election 
petition, and one—that at Northampton— 
through the judgment of a court of law. 
The Liberals, as the results of the half- 
year’s contests, have gained a seat in East 
Cumberland, and the Conservatives have 
won seats at Coventry, St. Ives, and 
Knaresborough. 

All the while Mr. Gladstone himself, as 
regards Protection, retained an unchanged 
attitude. The sugar bakers, of whom Mr. 
Ritchie had been the champion in the 
House of Commons, were especially cager 
on the subject; and through one of his 
secretaries, Mr. E. W. Hamilton, he sent 
a long reply to the chairman of the Sugar 
Operatives’ Committee, of London, on the 
policy of meeting the bounties on imported 
sugar by countervailing dutics. After 
pointing out that the ficld of employment 
in the sugar trade had been extended and 
not contracted during late years, Mr. Glad- 
stone says he has been advised on the 
highest legal authority that the imposition 
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of such duties would, be inconsistent with 
what is known as “the most-favoured- 
nation clause” in our commercial treaties 
with foreign nations, The difficulty of 
discovering where each importation of 
sugar had been grown, which would be 
necessary if countervailing duties were 
adopted, is,in the Prime Minister's opinion, 
insuperable. Mr. Gladstone thinks it need- 
less to revert to the economic objections 
to the proposed policy, which have been 
often stated, and in conclusion regrets that 
no good is likely to result from continuing 
the correspondence. 

It appeared that after tne Land Bill had 
gone through both Houses, a comparison 
with the chronology of the measurc of 
1870 was drawn up. That Bill was intro- 
duced into the Commons by Mr. Gladstone 
on February 15th, and was read a first 
time the same night On the 7th of 
March the debate on the sccond reading 
commenced, and was concluded on the 
i1th, On the 28th March the Bill was 
taken in Committee, there being alrcady 
340 amendments. On the last day of the 
month Mr. Gladstone proposed a morning 
sitting. On the 30th May the Bill was 
rcad a third time, and on the 17th June, 
after three days’ debate, it was read a 
second time in the Lords. On the 4th 
July it passed through Committee in the 
Upper House, and on July 12th reached 
the Commons for consideration of the 
Lords’ amendments, On August 1st the 
Bill received the Royal Assent. In respect 
of its progress through the Commons, it 
should be borne in mind that in the same 
Session the House passed the Education 
Bill and a Peace Preservation Bill, besides 
other measures of lesser moment. 

The Chairman of Committees, towards 
the end of the Session, made an interesting 
calculation, which shows that, inclusive of 
Friday night, the House of Commons had 
already sat that Session for 143 days. ‘The 
sittings reached in the aggregate 1,310 
hours, of which 230 were spent after mid- 
night. 

An important factor in the political 
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world was thus referred to in the Lancet. 
In August, that leaned journal wrote as 
follows on the subject of Mr. Gladstone’s 
health :—“Apart from all political and 
party feelings it is but proper to express 
our satisfaction at seeing Mr. Gladstone, 
at the end of a Session almost unprece- 
dented for length and for those influences 
which harass and exhaust, in a state of 
admirable health and spirits. It was a 
physiological and psychological marvel 
last week to see him rise and show 
reasons for disagreeing with the Lords’ 
amendments, not in any hasty or excited 
mood, but with perfect serenity of intellect 
and temper, with absolute mastery of 
details, and appealing to all that was best 
in his opponents. This is a feat which in 
our judgment exceeds the felling of many 
trees, and almost crowns Mr. Gladstone’s 
many claims to distinction. The last 
straw breaks the camel's back, and it 
would have been excusable if the obstruc- 
tions of August had clicited peevishness, 
and intelligible if they had produced 
exhaustion. But both strength and temper 
ure intact, and Mr. Gladstone goes to his 
holiday with a stock of energy which many 
younger men would be glad to return 
with, and which is no mean guarantee for 
future service to his Queen and country.” 

The total number of divisions taken in 
the I[ouse of Commons on the various 
stages of the Irish Land Bil} last session 
was 124, viz.-—On second reading, 2 ; 
committer, 73; as amended (including 
new clause»), 9; on consideration of Lords’ 
amendments, 23; on consideration of 
Lords’ reasons and further amendments, 
8; and on third reading, 1. The House 
also divided 73 times on the Coercion Bill, 
5 times on the address to the Crown on 
the opening of Parliament, and 7 times on 
the suspension of members. “The total 
number of divisions during the session was 
4u. 

In commenting on the Qucen’s Specch, 
the Z:mes remarked that at the beginning 
of the session the Transvaal was still in a 
flame, the Basuto war was going on, 
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English troops were still in occupation of 
Candahar, and the territorial disputes 
arising out of the Treaty of Berlin had 
only been partially settled. On all these 
points there is a distinct advance shown. 
The war in the Transvaal is at an end, and 
a Convention has been signed, which we 
are led to hope will contribute effectually 
to the tranquillity of South Africa. The 
Speech notices further the satisfactory ter~ 
mination of hostilities in Basutoland. The 
English troops have withdrawn from 
Candahar, and India has been set free 
from a dangerous connection with a trouble- 
some and disturbed neighbour. With the 
territorial arrangements in Southeastern 
Europe good progress has been made. 
In January there seemed every prospect of 
a war between Greece and Turkey. This 
grave risk to the peace of Europe has been 
averted by the Treaty to which the Royal 
Specch refers, concluded with the sanction 
of the great powers for the cession of Thes- 
saly to the Greck kingdom, The French 
invasion of Tunis has been the most dis- 
turbing incident of the year, It has led 
to communications between France and 

England, but these the Speech declares 
have becn satisfactory at every point, so 

taat relations with all foreign Powers 

continue to be amicable and cordial, ‘The 
Queen’s Speech thus far is contented with 
summoning results. Of the difficulties ex- 
perienced in attaining them it says little or 
nothing. But when we turn to home 
politics the difficulties are the chief part of 
the story, and the results almost ##. The 
session of nearly cight months has pro- 
duced but four legislative measures, to 
which the Queen's Speech refers. The Act 
for the Regulating of the Forces is one of 
them. The three others are Acts relating 
to Ireland. There is a hint in almost 
every line of the trouble which these three 
Acts have cost. We hear of the many 
important subjects with which it has been 
found impossible to deal; of the almost 
unparalicled exertion which Parliament has 
made, and of the almost total want of 
success which has attended them, The 
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history of the past session justifies these 
comments, It has been laborious and it 
has been sterile, The Queen’s Speech at 
the opening of a session is always sure to 
present some contrast with the speech at 
theclose. Anticipations are never realised. 
Some good work which was to be done, 
and which to all appearance could be done, 
is found in the end not to have been done. 
‘The present scssion is no exception to the 
rule. Modest as was the programme sct 
before Parliament in January, it has proved 
to have been too ambitious. 

As to the nature of the difficulties that 
have beset Parliament in its legislative 
efforts, the Qucen’s Speech is silent. It 
would not have been easy to go into 
particulars about them without some 
descent of style, some loss of the traditional 
decorum which royalty is bound to observe. 
“Ifyou had talked less, you might have 
been able to do more,” would have been 
aremark out of place in the Quccn’s 
Speech, but it would have been a simple 
expression of fact. The language of the 
Speech is more polite than this. It lays no 
fault anywhere. It speaks of difficulties 
and impossibilities as though they were in 
some way inherent in the nature of things ; 
some sort of mystcrious entitics beyond 
human control. The case is a good deal 
in reality more simple than this. It is not 
only in Parliament that excessive talk is 
found to be a hindrance to,work. Itisalaw 
indeed of all human affairs, from those of 
schoolboys upwards. If thesessionof 1882 is 
to show any improvement upon the last, it 
must be because a different spirit has been 
infused into the Legislature. “There must 
be wish to work and the determination to 
work upon a plan. Garrulity, whoever is 
guilty of it, must be felt equally to be an 
offence and an obstruction towork. There 
must be an end not only to the random 
talk, but to the random, abortive efforts, 
which are doomcd to be futile from the 
first. There must be a set purpose to go 
to work on an intelligent plan, and an im- 
patience of everything that interferes with 
it or tends to defeat it. The Parliamentary 
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atmosphere, if we may so term it, must 
change. There must be discipline volun- 
tarily submitted to in the place of disorder,” 
and the existence of such discipline implies 
a suppression of not a few of the most 
marked Parliamentary faults.. As far as 
the country wishes to be left alone there 
will be no objection felt to the disturbed, 
fitful, irregular course which Parliamentary 
business takes, and which makes it im- 
possible for Parliament to do cither much 
harm or good. But it is, even so, a little 
too bad that there should have been in- 
superable obstacles in the way of the two 
or three simple measures which the country 
most needs. A reform of the bankruptcy 
law, or a plan of county government, it 
may be beyond the power of the Legislature 
to grapple with. An Act for the prevention 
of river floods is a much smaller affair. 
‘We may fairly complain that we are about 
to enter on another season of floods with 
no help from the Legislature to cnable us 
to cope with them. The want is imperative. 
The subject has been discussed a dozen 
times over, inside and outside Parliament ; 
there is a substantial agreement about the 
few requirements of the case. But nothing 
has been done. To make provision for 
deepening a new channel, or for removing 
obstacles from its course, has proved to be 
too difficult a matter for the first legislative 
assembly in the world. This is really a 
test instance. We shall hail the passing 
of a Floods Preventive Act as a proof 
and instalment of genuine Parliamentary 
rcform. Let us hope that when the next 
blessing is implored upon the united efforts 
of the Legislature, a Flood Prevention Act 
may be included in the subjects to which 
the prayer refers.” 

Speaking of the allusions to the Com- 
mercial Tscaty with France, a writer in 
the Zimes remarked :—“ The desire on all 
hands to conclude a treaty on terms 
favourable to extended intercourse between 
England and France may be assumed. 
The only question can be, whether a 
Commercial Treaty can be of any help 
towards this, The country, we believe, 
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does not wait anxioysly for a renewal of 
the suspended negotiations. The Treaty 
must bea very favourable one if it is to have 
a warm welcome given it. It must contain 
some great and unexpected concession on 
the part of France. A Treaty that was no 
better than the present would be received 
with very scanty favour. It would be open, 
in any case, to the grave objections which 
Lord Grey’s letter urged against the theory 
and practice of Commercial Treaties, The 
best possible Commercial Treaty is, from 
Lord Grey’s point of view, condemned. It 
needs no such appeal to principle to make 
out a case against an inferior Treaty. The 
country has no wish for this, and had 
better be without it. He has given the 
heads of his indictment. We are glad to 
have obtained this strong confirmation of 
the view which we took when the original 
Treaty of 1860 was under discussion, and 
which we have scen no reason since to alter. 
The Treaty, as Lord Grey points out, has 
not done the kind of good predicted from 
it, and it has done a good deal of acci- 
dental mischicf. A bare, most-favoured- 
nation clause would be Treaty enough. To 
this there would be no objection, and as Sir 
Charles Dilke has hinted, it may not 
impossibly be the form which the new 
Treaty will take." A Treaty to supply 
France with coal—our stock-in-trade—in 
order that we may indulge in the luxury of 
cheap clarct and the iagenious trifies known 
as articles of Paris, bears on the face of it 
its own condemnation, it must be admitted ; 
but when it was made France was an 
Empire, and it was felt it was worth some- 
thing to insure that the Empire should be 
at peace. It was for this purpose Mr. 
Cobden was sent to Paris to negotiate, and 
Mr, Gladstone carried the original Treaty 
of December, 1785. Mr. Eden—afterwards 
Lord Auckland—was appointed one of the 
Lords of the Committce of Council for 
Trade and Plantations, and was named 
Envcy Extraordinary and Minister Pleni- 
potentiary to the Court of Versailles for tfte 
purpose of concluding a Treaty of Com- 
merce between Great Britain and France. 
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That Treaty was accomplished and signed 
September 26, 1786. “ People in general,” 
wrote the Duke of Dorset to Mr. Eden, 
“are very much pleased with your Treaty ; 
the principal merchants in the city don’t 


choose to give an opinion about it; 
anything, if novel, is apt to stupefy 
merchants. They think if they go out of 


the beaten track they must be losers.” 
Lord Sheffield, a higher authority, wrote :— 
“I have letters from all parts of this island, 
and as yet there seems to be general 
approbation, but that need not be very 
flattering. Scarce anybody knows enough, 
or will know enough, to find out defects for 
some time. . . - I, however, have 
been so simple a politician as to state that. 
you had done your business well, but I have 
always declared much depends on what 
administration may furtherdo.” Adminis- 
tration in a little while broke up the Treaty 
and went to war. 

Under the date of 1787, Mr. Eden writes 
in defence of his Treaty :—“ How can you 
twist and pervert your own superior 
understanding so as to affect even to give 
countenance to all the anti-Gallican non- 
sense which is encouraged in England ? 
It docs well enough in Housc-of-Commons 
specckes, when the subject furnishes nothing: 
better; but, further, when the feelings of 
coffee-houses and tavern meetings are in 
qucstion, it isa poor business. Iam notso 
respectful, however, towards my country- 
men as to deny that it is possible to 
persuade a great number of them that the 
Treaty of Commerce has repealed Magna 
Charta, and the Bill of Rights, and the 
Habeas Corpus, and has actually introduced 
an universal excise and wooden shoes, But 
it will be the nonsense of a few wecks, 
and they will afterwards consider it with 
the same sneer with which you would do if 
you were at the opposite side of this table, 
and were talking fairly about it with me, 
I certainly do not pretend to sce to what 
this new friendship between the nations 
may tend; possibly to something bad in 
the course of time, Still less do I pretend 
to foresee to what the contingencies of the 
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old system of commercial hostility would 
have tended ; probably, also, to something 
calamitous, and that soon. But, in the 
meantime, I am satisfied by all the sound 
principles of national policy that I can 
trace in the writings of David Hume, Adam 
Smith, Lord Sheffield, M. Necker, etc, 
that it not only would have been absurd, 
but immoral in the extreme, to have de- 
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resolutions to which, my old friend, Mr. 
‘Walker, has been induced to sign his name, 
though they are grossly the reverse of any- 
thing that is called either wise, or acute, or 
ingenious.” 

University Education in Ireland was 
one of the questions on which the Govern- 
ment were allowed to Icgislate. A Bil 
was introduced by Lord Carlingford in the 
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Wlere Irish Land Commusioncrs bold thar first sittings, 


clined the present experiment, great and 
precarious as it may be. In the present 
Moment it gives bread and employment 
and prosperity to millions, and as to futurity 
the prospects are at least as good as they 
seemed for my crecd; at the same time 
I have perfect charity towards those who 
either think. or pretend to think, otherwise. 
I can even read with complacency those 
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Upper House to enable the Senate of the 
Royal University of Ireland to carry into 
effect the Irish University Act of 1877. 
The Bill went down to the House of Com- 
mons at a critical moment; the Lords’ 
amendments to the Land Bill were under 
consideration, and all attention was con- 
centrated in that tremendous issue. When 
the danger of conflict had passed the 
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energies of Parliament were plainly ex- 
hausted ~The Royaf University Bill could 
only be passed by not having discussion 
upon it, and thus it became law. Neverthe- 
less, if the session had allowed of debate on 
subjects—especially Irish subjects of secon- 
dary importance—the Royal University 
Bill would have deserved some notice. It 
is in effect the completion of the policy 
adopted by Parliament two years ago, 
when the Conservative Government pro- 
posed, with the assent of the majority of 
the Liberal Party, to abolish the Queen’s 
University, and to substitute for it an 
Examining Board, empowered to confer 
degrees on all comers. Though the leaders 
of the Liberal Opposition did not oppose 
the Bill of 1879, they were not enthusiastic 
in its favour, some of them, like Mr. Glad- 
stone and Mr. Forster, having views of 
their own which they would have preferred 
to carry out. The debates in Parliament 
showed that the dangers of the question of 
Denominational Endowment anc the diffi- 
cultics of settling a curriculum likely to 
be accepted by all creeds and classes in 
Ireland, was as serious as in 1873. The 
risk of the inconvenience of the reappear- 
ance of old disputes was evaded by giving 
the Senate of the new University to be 
constituted under the Act a blank chequc 
to fill up. To the Senate was left the set- 
tlement of the scheme of studies to be 
enforced ; of the nicthod in which the ex- 
aminational tests should be applicd; of the 
status and remuncration of the Examiners, 
and of the prizes to be awarded to success- 
ful students. But the Act of 1879 con- 
tained no provisions of public money for 
ving effect to the plans adopted by the 
Senate. It was obvious that when the 
Senate had completed its preliminary work 
it would be necessary again fo appeal to 
Parliament for setting the new machinery 
in motion, cither in the shape of a rate to 
be placed annually on the Estimates, or as 
a fixed and permanent grant. Accordingly, 
the Bill placed at the disposal of the Sehate 
for the purposes distinctly stated in the 
Act of 1879, an endowment of £20.c00 a 
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year, chargeable upon the Irish Church 
surplus. The expense of carrying out the 
scheme as originally drawn up by the 
Senate would have amounted to a good 
deal more than this, but the Government 
declined to allocate a larger sum for the 
maintenance of the University, «nd inti- 
mated that the Senate would have to cut 
its scheme according to its cloth, The 
amount required for office expenses and 
the examining staff, as the Standing Com- 
mittees of the Senate have urged in their 
recent correspondence with Mr. Forster, 
cannot be materially lessened, so that the 
burden of reduction must fall upon the 
system of rewards. It is, perhaps, not an 
unmixed gain to learning that the direct 
rewards of success in examination should 
be multiplied. The working of the inter- 
mediate education system in Ireland has 
developed some unsatisfactory results. In 
the report of the President of Qucen’s Col- 
lege, Cork, lately issued, there are some 
striking remarks on the subject. Dr. Sul- 
livan complains that the expected im- 
provement in the youths leaving school has 
not followed the introduction of the inter- 
mediate examinations. “ School work,” he 
says, “is being reduced to an organised 
system of cramming the clever boys, capa- 
ble of winning prizes for themselves, 
and result fees for the schools, while the 
majority who cannot do this receive little 
or no attention. It is not to be desired 
that the multiplication of prizes for those 
who pass the examinations of the new 
University should aggravate the evil. A 
moderate provision of rewards for the most 
successful students may stimulate intclice- 
tual activity, but it would be lamentable to 
bring into existence a class of mere bread 
students, as the Germans call them, to 
whom the prizes would be everything and 
the learning nothing.” When the system of 
examination for degrees was fairly set to 
work, and students were admitted to com- 
petition for certificates and prizes avithout 
any restrictién as to the places of education, 
the Queen’s University was merged in 
the Royal University—a consummation 
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achieved in the autumn of 1881, It is 
Natural, however, that those who have 
laboured for the success of the non-sectarian 
and collegiate system should deplore a 
change destructive of the principles upon 
which the Queen’s University was founded ; 
the principle of united secular and separate 
religious instruction has been abandoned 
by Parliament as the condition of State 
recognition and State aid to education 
in Ireland. The principle that university 
degrees should be granted, not merely 
upon examinational tests, but after a 
course of collegiate training, has also 
been set aside. The Queen's University can 
point, says the 7¥mes, with legitimate pride 
to the practical achievement of the system 
which is tobe supplanted. From the annual 
reports of the Presidents of the Quccn’s 
Colleges, we derive some interesting in- 
formation as to the results worth recording. 
Of Belfast College we need say but little. 
It has always been a flourishing inst‘tution, 
which can be but little affected by any 
legislative innovation. But the Cork and 
Galway Colleges have been constantly de- 
nounced, or derided as failures. Some 
figures from the report of Dr. Sullivan on 
Qucen’s College, Cork, and from that of 
Dr, Moffat on the Queen’s College, Galway, 
may be placed on record. During the 
session of 1880-81, there were r20 new 
entrances in Queen’s College, Cork. The 
total number of student» attending lectures 
in 1876-77 was 232; the next year it 
was 257; the year after, 300; and, in the 
last year, 327. This remarkable and steady 
increase, it must be remarked, has taken 
place during the crisis through which the 
education controversy has passed, and in 
the distracted social condition of Ireland. 
In Galway, the centre of the poorest and 
least advanced of the Irish provinces, the 
progress of the Queen’s College has been 
equally unexpected and equally satisfactory. 
There were 105 entrances in 1880-81. The 
total. number of students had risen from 
167 in 1878-79 to 180 in 1879-80; and to 
203 in 1880-81. These statistics prove 
that the non-sectarian system, if it left 


some educational gaps to be filled, was not, 
as it has often been go idly asserted, wholly 
rejected by the people of Ireland. In the 
new university system the Queen’s Collegea 
will continue to fill an important place. 
Trinity College, Dublin, is excluded from 
the scope of the Act, and outside Trinity 
College only the Catholic College on St. 
Stephen’s Green, and the Queen's Colleges 
can be said to be giving a real University 
education to any large number of advanced. 
students, It will be to the interest of the 
Catholic College and the Queen’s College 
to keep the examinations of the Royal 
University from degencrating into mere 
cram work, and to maintain a liberal 
standard of general culture. It is to be 
hoped that the Senate wil) be firm in resist~ 
ing the temptation to please everybody by 
an excess of gencrosity in rewarding merit. 
Profuse expenditure on prizes can only 
tend to encourage mere grammar schools 
or theological seminaries, to sct up for 
procuring academic degrees for their 
students without the equivalent intellectual 
or material necessary for a true University 
training. 

But to return to the Land League. As 
soon as the Irish Land Bill was passed, 
Mr. Parnell and his followers acted as it 
was natural they should. The Trish Party, as 
it is called, exist by agitation. Its leaders 
have been bitterly disappointcd at their im~- 
potence in the House of Commons, They 
were checkmated there by the resolute 
determination of the great majority of 
members — Whigs and Torics, Radicals 
and Liberals, Irishmen and Scotchmen— 
not to submit to the dictation of a handful 
of avowed obstructives. They found 
themselves unable cither to coerce the 
Government into adopting thcir policy, or 
to avenge their rebuff. Naturally, the 
organisers and spokesmen of the League 
felt sore and restless. They have, 
evident, a direct personal interest in the 
maintenance of an organisation which 
elevates them out of the obscurity under 
which previously they had long rested, 
and which place» in their hands, while its 
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power endures, the disposition of borough 
and county seats thfoughout the greater 
part of Ireland, and the control of large 
funds, chiefly contributed by sympathiscrs 
in the United States. If the Land League 
were to be dissolved, or even to lapse into 
quiescence, Mr. Parnell’s authority as Grand 
Elector would vanish, and the supplics 
from America would drop away. It is 
idle to affect surprise or indignation at the 
conduct of a school of politicians whose 
record for two years past is that of the 
Irish party, A fear was expressed in 
certain quarters that the continuance of 
the agitation might in time compel the 
Government to give way. Pcople were 
frightened not a little when, immediately 
after the passing of the Bill and the 
proroguing of Parliament, Mr, Parnell re- 
paired to Ircland to further bring down 
the rents, in order to take the lowered rent 
as the basis for buying out the landlords, 
to proclaim war to the English manu- 
facturer, and starvation to the English 
labourer, by Boycotting all English goods ; 
and to win for Irctand the very doubtfui 
blessing of Home Rule. In a letter by 
Auberon Herbert, this doubt was clearly? 
and forcibly expressed. Ele finds that 
there is“ a new Liberal copying machine, or 
kind of hektograph, for expressing, with 
great force, the suitable popular sentiment 
whenever a Ministcr’s finger, cither in 
London or Birmingham, pressesthe spring.” 
Those who betieve that Liberal opinion 
has been thus organised until it ccases to 
deserve the name of opinion, not to speak 
of principles, may fecl uneasy at Mr. 
Parncll’s activity. They may argue that 
an all-powerful and impressionable Minis- 
ter, finding the Irish agitation embarrass- 
ing, may become suddenly convinced of 
the necessity of surrendering to it, and 
may press the spring of the great machine 
for manufacturing public opinion, as it was 
‘pressed more than once during the past 
Session. “These fears,” said the Times, 
“traly imply a profound distrust of the 
independence of the English character, 
which Liberals especially claim as their 
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own. We should be sorry to share Mr. 
Herbert’s scepticism. We believe the 
apparent power of mere agitators would 
immediately collapse if an experiment 
such as Mr. 
be actually tried. The Minister might 
press the spring, but the hektograph would 
not work. This is most assuredly the 
case with respect to Ireland, though Mr. 
Parnell, it will be seen, expresses his firm 
belicf that the Government will be forced 
to consider the demand for Home Rule. 
The people of England and Scotland are 
weary of the Irish question, and disgusted 
with the proceedings of Irish politicians. 
The Land Act was passed with the assent 
of the great majority, chiefly because there 
was a conviction that this large measure 
of justice, and something more, to quote 
Lord Hartington’s words, took away the 
last shadow of a legitimate Irish grievance. 
It would not be tolerated that the extra- 
ordinary concessions made to the claims of 
the Irish tenants should be made the start- 
ing point for new proposals of revolutionary 
change, as if the Land Act of 1881 were 
an obsolete relic of feudal privilege and 
English conquest. No Minister would be 
able to force a policy of this kind on the 
English nation. It may, indeed, be sus- 
pected that the mischievous activity of the 
Trish party, the waste of time, due to de- 
liberateobstruction, and the disproportionate 
share of Parliamentary attention exacted 
for Irish business during the past two scs- 
sions, will cven injure the chances of some 
practical matters relating to Ireland, on 
which legislation is needed. Nothing has 
been more remarkable in the history of 
the Land League than the failure of Mr. 
Parnell to clicit the sympathy for his violent 
and revolutionary appeals among the rank 
and file of the English democracy. Even 
the demonstration at Newcastle, at the end 
of the Session, could scarcely be called 
an exceptional instance. It was due to the 
personal influence of Mr. Cowen, whose 
popularity with his fellow countrymen is not 
commensurate with his weight in national 
politics. The adherence of one eloquent 
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eccentric to the League only throws into ' 
more conspicuous relief the refusal of all : 


other Radicals in England and Scotland 
to join with Mr. Parnell in his demands for 
the expropriation of Irish landlords, and 
the restoration of Irish independence. 
O'Connell had a large English following, 
Parnell has none.” But then how changed 
is Ireland since O’Connell’s time. “It is 
impossible, I think,” wrote Mr. Lecky, as 
far back as 1871, “not to be struck with the 
contrast which Irctand presents to England. 
If the one country, furnishes us with an 
admirable example of the action of a 
healthy public opinion, the other supplies 
us with the most equivocal symptom of 
its disease) The Imperial Parliament 
exercises for Ireland legislative functions, 
but it is almost powerless upon opinion—it 
allays no discontent, and attracts no atten- 
tion, Political talent, which for many 
years was at least abundant among Irish- 
men, as in any equally numerous section 
of the people, has been steadily declining ; 
and the marked decadence in this respect 
among the representatives of the nation 
reflects but too truly the absence of public 
spirit in their constituencies. The upper 
classes have lost their sympathy with, and 
their moral ascendency over, their tenants, 
and are thrown for the most part into a 
policy of mere obstruction. The genuine 
national enthusiasm never flows in the 
channel of Imperial politics. With great 
multitudes sectarian considerations have 
entirely superseded national ones, and their 
representatives are accustomed systcma- 
tically to subordinate all party and all 
political questions to ecclesiastical interests, 
and while calling themselves Liberals, they 
make it the main object of their home 
politics to separate the different classes of 
their fellow countrymen, during the period 
of their education, and the main object of 
their foreign policy to support the temporal 

of the Pope. With another, and a 
still larger class, the prevailing fecling 
seems to be an indifference, to all Parlia- 
mentary proceedings ; an utter scepticism 
about constitutional means of realisine 
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their ends—a blind, persistent hatred of 
England. Every cause is taken up with 
an enthusiasm in exact proportion to the 
degree in which it is supposed to be in- 
jurious to English interests. An amount 
of energy and enthusiasm which, if rightly 
directed, would suffice for the political 
regeneration of Ireland, is wasted in the 
most insane projects of disloyalty; while 
the diversion of so much public fecling 
from Parliamentary politics leaves the 
Parliamentary arena more and more open 
to corruption to place humbug and impos- 
ture.” 

In the Session of 1881 the Conservatives, 
as we have remarked, sided with the 
Liberals. They had no alternative. To 
have acted otherwise would have been 
suicidal. As soon as the session was over 
it was made clear to the country that this 
wise policy had becn exchanged for onc of 
atotally different character. Sir Stafford 
Northcote longresisted the influence brought 
to bear on him from below the gangway 
by politicians of the order of Mr. Gorst 
and Lord Randolph Churchill. It was 
probably with a feeling of profound 
gratitude that he welcomed the timely 
assistance unexpectedly supplied to law 
and order by Mr. Parnell and his friends, 
in the foolish demonstration that resulted 
in the expulsion of the party e# b/oc, But 
for that cbullition of passion Sir Stafford 
Northcote would not have been able to 
resist the influence of the irregular forces 
of his party, and must needs have joined 
in obstructing the revision of the new 
rules. The happy consequence of this 
unparalleled demonstration temporarily 
subdued even Lord Randolph Churchill, 
and in a single sitting the new rules were 
passed. Later in the session this temporary 
influence had become dissipated, and when 
fresh proposals were made from the 
Treasury benches, under thedire necessityof 
making progress with public business, the 
Parnellites found themselves loyally sup- 
ported, not only by the irregular forces of 
Opposition, but by the regular forces. 
Lapse of time has confirmed that policy 
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and we may be sure that in the session of 
1882 we shall see the Government opposed 
by a coalition of Conservatives and ob- 
structives on the question of confirming 
the rules of the House of Commons. At 
the Newcastle demonstration in the autumn, 
while Lord Salisbury had represented Mr. 
Gladstone as traitorous in the Transvaal, 
criminally scheming for his own ends in 
Ireland, weak in India, and truckling in 
Egypt, Sir Stafford was able to draw an 
entirely new portrait of the Prime Minister 
aa attempting to tyrannise over the House 
of Commons. Replying to the toast of the 
House of Commons, Sir Stafford Northcote 
admitted that that illustrious assembly 
was “at the present time going through a 
period of trial and anxicty, such as has 
seldom been witnessed within the memory 
of the existing generation.” But the time 
of trial, according to the leader of the 
Conservative Opposition in Parliament, will 
be quite a comfortable period of probation 
comparcd with “the greater trial to be 
suffered under remedics we may be called 
to endure.” “ Nobody can deny,” continued 
the speaker, “ that the action of the House 
of Commons has been, and I fear that it 
will be, greatly impeded by cxtrancous 
influences and operations ; but Iet us beware 
of this lest in endeavouring to free our- 
selves from the tyranny of the lawless and 
irregular members of that assembly, we 
hand ourselyes over to a worse tyranny— 
the tyranny of the Ministcr of the day.” 
lad the Minister of the day chanced to 
have been Lord Salisbury, or Sir Stafford 
Northcote himself, the prospect would have 
been less dark. It is possible that the 
Conservative party could face without a 
tremor the prospect of being handed over to 
a tyranny of that kind. But with Mr. 
Gladstone firmly seated in power matters 
are dificrent, and the representatives of a 
political party, as the Jaz/y News well put, 
which since its inception in a period of 
darkness, now happily past, has exerted all 
its energies, and employed all its talents 
towards the creation and maintenance of 
personal government, shuddered over their 
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wainuts and wine at the picture evolved 
from the lively imagination of Sir Stafford 
Northcote. 

At the end of the session, the following 
new peerages were announced :— 

William Montagu Hay, tenth Marquis 
of Tweeddale, one of those upon whom 
Her Majesty has conferred the dignity of a 

of the United Kingdom, is the 
third son of the eighth marquis, having 
succeeded his brother, the ninth marquis, 
in 1878. He was born on the 27th of 
January, 1826, and married, on the 18th 
of May, 1878, Candida Louisa, third 
daughter of Signor Vincenze Bartolucci, 
of Rome. He waseducated at Haileybury, 
and after entering the East India Com- 
pany’s service at Bengal in 1845, became 
Deputy Commissioner of Simla, and 
Superintendent of the Hill States in 
Northern India, From 1865 to 1868 he 
represented Taunton, in the Liberal interest, 
in the House of Commons. In 1868 he 
contested Haddingtonshire unsuccessfully 
against Lord Elcho. On the death of Sir 
H. F. Davie, in the summer of 1878, he 
was clected after a contest for the Had~ 
dington Burghs, but shortly afterwards 
succeeded his brother in the marquisate. 
‘The minor titles held by Lord Tweeddale 
are the Earldoms of Gifford and of Tweed- 
dale, the Viscountcy of Walden, and the 
Barony of Hay—all in the peerage of 
Scotland. The marquisate dates from 
1694, being conferred on John, second 
Earl of Tweeddale, who was Lord Chan- 
cellor of Scotland. The father of the 
present peer was Governor of Madras and 
an aide-de-camp to the Duke of Wel- 
lington. 

William Ulick Tristram St Lawrence, 
Earl of Howth, Viscount St. Lawrence, and 
Baron Howth, in the peerage of Ireland, 
was born on the 25th of June, 1827, and 
succeeded his father as fourth earl and 
3oth baron on the 4th of February, 1874. 
He formerly sat in the House of Commons 
as member for Galway. The original sur- 
name of this ancient family was Tristram. 
Sir Amoricus Tristram, the brother-in-law 
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and companion-in-arms of Sir John De 
Courcy, effected a landing in Howth, and, 
gaining a victory in the neighbourhood, 
obtained the lands and barony of Howth 
as a reward for his distinguished valour 
during the conflict. He was subsequently, 
with all his knights, slain by O’Conor, 
King of Connaught, and the sword with 
which the founder of the family fought still 
hangs in the hall of Howth, where the 
family has resided during the period of 
six centuries at least. Various succeeding 
holders of the title emulated the deeds of 
the founder of the family. The 15th baron, 
who was Lord Chancellor of Ireland in 
1483, married Joan, second daughter of the 
Duke of Somerset, and by this marriage 
Lord Howth’s descendants derived descent 
from Edward IIL, and became inheritors 
of the blood royal. The 16th baron was 
rewarded for his fidelity to Henry VII. 
He also took part in the famous battle 
fought in Connaught at the beginning of 
the 16th century. A hundred years iater— 
in 1600—Sir Christopher St. Lawrence, the 
22nd baron, took part in the battle of 
Carlingford under the Lord Deputy Mount- 
joy against Tyrone, The 25th baron sat 
in King James’s Parliament of 1689, as he 
did in 1692, and signed the declaration in 
defence of King William and the succes- 
sion. In 1767 the 27th baron was created 
Viscount St. Lawrence and Ear] of Howth, 
and in considcration of this own and his 
ancestors’ services a pension was granted. 
Donald James Mackay, 11th Baron Reay, 
of Reay, county Caithness, in the Peerage 
of Scotland, was born at the Hague in 1839, 
succeeded his father in 1876, and in 1877 
married Fanny Georgiana Jane, daughter 
of the late Mr. Richard Hasler, of Alding- 
‘ourne, Sussex, and widow of Mr. Alexan- 
der Mitchell, M.P., of Stow. “Lord Reay is 
a baronet of Nova Scotia and Baron Mackay 
of Ophemert, in the Peerage of Holland. 
He was naturalised by Act of Parliament 
in 1877. The first peer was an active sup- 
porter of Charles I.; the tenth (the father 
of the present baron) was successively a 
member of the Second Chamber of the 
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States-General, Vice-President of the Coun- 
cil of State, and Minister of State in 
Holland. Lord Reay, since his naturalisa- 
tion in this country, has taken a prominent 
partat the gatherings of the Social Science 
Congress, of which he was president last 
year. He was also president of one of the 
sections of the British Association, which 
met at York. 

Sir Harcourt Johnstone is the son of Sir 
John Vanden Bempde, the second baronct, 
by the second daughter of the late Arch- 
bishop (Harcourt) of York. He was bom 
in 1829, and married, in 1850, Charlotte, 
second daughter of Sir Charles Mills, The 
first baronet was a cadet of the house of 
Johnstone of Westerhall, and received his 
title in 1795. The second baronet sat in 
the House of Commons as member for 
Yorkshire, and afterwards for Scarborough, 
holding a scat for nearly 40 years, The 
new peer’s eldest son was born in 1851, and 
married, in 1880, Ethel, eldest daughter of 
Mr. H. Strickland Constable. Sir Harcourt 
Johnstone was well known as a member of 
the House of Commons from 1869 down to 
the last gencral election. He was one of 
the claimants to the Annandale pecrages, 
and during the late session the Committee 
of Privileges of the Upper House decided 
that the claim had not been made out. 

Sir Henry James Tufton is the eldest 
son of the first baronet by his marriage 
with Adclaide Am¢lic Lacour. He was 
born at Paris in 1844, and marricd, in 1827, 
Harrict Alice Argyll, second daughter of 
the Rev, W. J. Stracey, of Buxton, Norfolk, 
He was naturalised with his father by Act 
of Parliament in 1849. In 1868, and again 
in 1874, he contested unsuccessfully East 
Kent as a candidate for parliamentary 
honours, and at the last gencral election he 
stood in the Liberal interest for Westmorc- 
land, but he was defeated. In 1874 he was 
appointed High Sheriff of Westmorcland. 

Sir Dudley Coutts Marjoribanks, of 
Guisachan, Inverness-shire, is the second 
son of Mr. Edward Marjoribanks, of Green- 
lands, and Ewden, Hambledon, Bucks, He 
was born in 1830, and created a baronet in 
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31866, In 1848 he married Isabella, daughter 
of the Right Hon. Sir James Weir Hogg. 
He was educated at Flarrow and at Christ 
Church, Oxford, and called to the Bar at 
the Middle Temple in 1848. He is a 
magistrate and deputy lieutenant for Mid- 
dlesex and for Inverness-shire. From 1853 
to December, 1868, he sat in the House of 
Commons for Berwick in the Liberal in- 
terest, and he was again elected at the 
general elections in 1874 and 1880. 

The six new Peerage creations bring up 
the number under Mr. Gladstone’s two 
services as Premier to 46, including the 
promotion in dignity of the Marquis of 
‘Westminster and Earl de Grey and Ripon. 
The only Peerage bestowed in Mr. Glad- 
stone's first year (1868) was that received 
by the late Sir W. Page Wood, who became 
‘Lord Hatherley ; but in the ycar following 
there were 11 creations—Lords Acton, 
Balinhard (Earl of Southesk), Castlctown, 
Dunning (Lord Rollo), Greville, Hare (Earl 
of Listowel), Howard of Glossop (Lord 
Edward Moward), Lawrence (Sir John 
Lawrence), Penzance, Robartes, and Wol- 
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verton. In 1870 Lord O’Hagan was the 
only creation; in 1871, the Marquis of 
Ripon, Earl Dufferin, Lord Blachford, Lady 
Burdett-Coutts, Lord Sandhurst; in 1872, 
Lords Ettrick (Lord Napier), Hanmer, and 
Selborne; in 1873, Lords Portman, Aber- 
dare, Breadalbane (Earl of Breadalbane), 
Somerton (Earl of Normanton), and Wave- 
ney; and in 1874, Lords Moncreiff, Cole- 
ridge, and Emly, the Duke of Westminster, 
Earl Sydney, Viscount Cardwell, and Lords 
Strafford (Lord Enfield), Carlingford, Cot- 
tesloe, and Hammond. 

Sincethe present Government was formed, 
till the announcements just made (October, 
1881), the only creations have been those 
of Lords Sherbrooke, Mount Temple, 
Brabourne, and Ampthill. The creations 
under the late Lord Beaconsfield were 48, 
or two more than under Mr. Gladstone as 
yet. The most notable were the Duke of 
Connaught, Duke of Abercorn, Marquis of 
Abergavenny, Earl of Beaconsfield, Earl 
of Northbrook, Earl of Lytton, Duke of 
Gordon, Lord Napier of Magdala, and 
Lord Cranbrook. 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 


HE following statement of the 
benefits conferred on Irish 
tenant farmers by the Land 
Act (Ireland), 1881, has been 
issued by the Irish Land Com- 
missioners :— 

The new Land Law effects 
a great and most beneficial 
change in the position of Irish tenant 
farmers. 

The benefits it confers may be briefly 
stated as follows :— 

Fair Rent—Every existing tenant from 
year to year in Ireland of an ordinary 
agricultural or pastoral holding is entitled 
to have a fair rent fixed for his holding, 
either by the County Court Judge or by 
the Land Commission, or it may be settled 
by agreement with the landlord, or by 
arbitration. 

Security of Tenure——Whenever a fair 
rent is fixed, either by the Court or Com- 
mission, or by agreement, or by arbitration, 
the rent cannot be raised or altered for 
fifteen years, nor can the tenant be dis- 
turbed during that period. In the last 
year of the fifteen years the tenant can 
again get the rent settled and a new term 
of fifteen years granted, and so on. It is 
not, therefore, merely a term of fifteen 
years which the tenant gets, but practically 
a term renewable every fifteen years. It 
amounts to this, that the tenant paying a 
fair rent and treating the land in a proper 
tenantable way, and not subdividing or 
sub-letting his farm, will be safe from 
eviction or arbitrary increase of rent, and 
his rent cannot be increased by reason of 
his own improvements. $ 

Sale of Tenancies—Every tenant may 
sell his tenancy to one person at the best 
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price he can get, but the landlord is to 
have first the right of buying, at a price 
either agreed on between the parties or to 
be fixed by the Court. 

Acquisition of the Holding Out-and-Out 
by the Tenant.—There are provisions in 
the Act authorising the Land Commission 
to advance money to tenants to enable 
them to purchase their holdings and be- 
come absolute owners of them. 

Fixed Leases.—There are also provisions 
enabling tenants for life and other limited 
cewners to give leases in perpetuity to 
tenants. 

‘These provisions will now be explained 
more in detail. 

Fair RENT AND SECURITY OF TENURE 


Every tenant from year to year, whether 
he holds under written agreement or not, 
has acquired the following rights :— 

x. If the landlord demands an increase 
of rent, however smali, the tenant may 
adopt any of the following courses :— 

1.) The tenant may agrec to the increase, 
and then he is entitled to hold for fifteen 
years (called a statutory term), during 
which term the rent cannot be incrcascd, 
and during the last twelve months of the 
time he may apply to have a fair rent fixed 
and get a fresh term of fifteen years and so 
on from time to time. 

(2.) The tenant may decline to pay the 
increase, and mayat once apply cither tothe 
Civil Bill Court or the Land Commission to 
fix a fair rent,and he thereby gets a statutory 
term of fifteen years at the fair rent so 
fixed, with the like right to a fresh term if 
he pleases to apply at the end of the fifteen 
years at a fair rent to be then fixed, and so 
on from time to time. 
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(3.) He may refuse to agree to the in- 
¢reasc, and may not care to go to the Comrt 
to have a fair rent fixed, in which case he 
may cither (2) sell his interest in his 
holding, or (6) if compelled to quit he will 
be entitled to compensation for disturbance, 
which has been largely increased from 
what it was in the Land Act of 1870. 

2. But, although the landlord may not 
demand an increase of rent, the tenant may 
consider his present rent too high, or the 
landlord may consider it too low. In such 
case (1) the tenant alone, or (2) the fland- 
lord and tenant together, or (3) the land- 
lord, after demanding an increase of rent, 
or after failing otherwise to agree with his 
tenant, may apply to the Court to fix the 
fair rent, and in such case the tenant will 
acquire the statutory term with the like 
benefits as before. It is to be always 
remembered that by “ the Court” is meant 
either the Civil Bill Court or the Land 
Commission, at the choice of the person 
applying. 

The fair rent when fixed is called a 
judicial rent, and it is to be ascertained 
after hearing the parties, and having regard 
to the interest of the landlord and tenant 
respectively, and considering alf the cir- 
cumstances of the casc, holding, and dis- 
trict. No sent is to be made payable in 
any proceedings under the Act in respect 
of improvements made by the tenant or his 
predecessors in title. unless the tenant has 
been paid or otherwise compensated by the 
landlord for such improvements, Thus it 
follows that— 

No tenant can have an arbitrary increase 
of rent put on him, and that— 

No tenant can have his rent increased 
by reason of any improvements he or his 
predecessors may have made, unless he 
has already got the value of them from the 
landlord. ? 

No tenant can be disturbed in his hold- 
ing during a statutory term so long as he 
pays his rent and observes the statutory 
conditions, “ 

Every tenant can sell his holding for the 
best price. 
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The Court may require the tenant to sell 
his holding, or a part of it, to his landlord, 
receiving full compensation 2s may be 
agreed on, or if necessary fixed by the 
Court, when it is required for the good of 
the holding or estate, or for building 
ground, or for labourers’ cottages, or for 
places of religious worship, schools, dis+ 
Ppensaries, or residences for clergymen or 
schoolmasters. 

The statutory conditions on which the 
tenant is to hold his farm during the 
statutory term are the following :—1st. The 
tenant must pay his rent, 2nd. He must 
not commit persistent waste, 3rd. He 
must not, without the consent of the land- 
lord, sub-divide or sub-let, or erect ad- 
ditional buildings. But manured conacre 
or letting the grass of lands is not to be 
considered sub-letting. 4th. He is not to 
do an act whereby his holding becomes 
vested in an assignee in bankruptcy. 5th. 
He is to permit the landlord to enter for 
the purpose of mining or quarrying, cut- 
ting timber, etc., on the terms of the land- 
lord paying for any damage done to the 
holding. He is also to let the landlord 
and persons by his authority come on the 
lands for sporting purposes. 6th. He is 
not to open a public-house on the holding 
without the consent of the landlord. 

Ifhe fails to pay his rent the landlord 
may bring the ordinary ejectment for non- 
payment of rent, but the tenant will have 
the usuai right to redeem for six months 
after the actual execution of the decrec. 

The observance of the above conditions 
will be of the utmost importance whether 
the tenant has a statutory term or not, as, 
if he is obliged to sell by reason of non- 
payment of rent or not observing any of 
the other conditions, the purchaser from 
him will not have the right to have a fair 
rent fixed, but may hold on for the rest of 
any existing statutory term. 

If he violates any of the other conditions 
the landlord may serve notice to quit, but 
the Court has power to stop any proceed- 
ings on such notice to quit, allowing the 
landlord damages. 
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As has been stated, the tenant may pro- 
ceed to have his case heard in the Civil 
Bill Court before the chairman; or, if he 
prefers, he may go to the Court of the 
Land Commission in the first instance; 
moreover, if the landlord takes the tenant 
into the Civil Bill Court the tenant may 
apply to have the case referred to the 
Court of the Land Commission. And it is 
always open to landlord and tenant to 
settle the fair rent between themselves, or 
by arbitration, with all the ensuing advan- 
tages of security of tenure. 

ARREARS OF RENT. 

Provision is made in the Act (Scc. 59) 
to help tenants who owe arrears of rent. 
‘They must be tenants of holdings valued 
at £30 or under. 

If they pay or settle with their landlord 
for one year’s rent to the gale day prior to 
the aznd of August, 1881, the landlord and 
tenant may jointly apply to the Com- 
missioners, who may advance onc-half of 
the previous arrears (the advance not ex- 
ceeding a year's rent). All other arrears 
which may be due beyond the amount ad- 
vanced will be thereupon swept away. 

For the sum advanced the landlord must 
pay interest to the Commissioners for 
fifteen years, at the rate specified in the 
Act ; and the interest during that term is 
added to the rent. After the fiftecn years 
are out, then no further payment of interest 
is required. 

This provision, which is Intended to free 
tenants from old arrears and enable them 
to start fresh, applies also to tenants who 
have been evicted for non-payment of 
rent since May 1, 1880, where the landlord 
agrees to reinstate them in their holdings. 

All applications must be made before the 
28th February, 1882, under this section. 

PENDING EJECTMENTS. 

In all cases where ejectments have been 
brought by landlords prior to the 22nd 
August, 1881, and which are still pending, 
or in which decrees have been, before that 
date obtained against the tenant, the tenant 
may sell his interest : 
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Provided he does so before the decree 
has been executed, in the case of ejectments 
founded on notice to quit, or, in case of 
ejectment for non-payment of rent, pro- 
vided he does so before six months clapse 
from the execution of the decree, and the 
Court may extend the time in fit cases for 
sale or redemption. 

‘When the decree or judgment in eject- 
ment has been obtained before the 22nd of 
August, 1881, and has not been executed, 
or even if executed, in the case of non- 
payment of rent if the six months have not 
expired, the tenant may apply to the Court 
to fix the rent. The effect of this will be 
to preserve to the tenant his tenancy, 

In cascs where proceedings are pending 
to evict a tenant, whether taken before or 
after the 22nd of August, 1881, and before 
judgment has been obtained, the Court 
may suspend the proceedings to enable the 
tenant to have the fair rent fixed. 

When a tenant has once obtained a 
statutory term by having his rent fixed, if 
the landlord serves a notice to quit or 
brings an cjectment in consequence of the 
tenant violating any of the statutory con- 
ditions, then the tenant may apply to the 
Commissioners, and the Court has power 
to stay the proceedings if the conduct of 
the tenant be fair and reasonablic, compen- 
sating the landlord for any damage he may 
have suffered. 


LASEIIOLDERS. 


Tenants who hold under lease will be 
entitled, on the expiration of the leasc— 
provided the lease expires within sixty 
years from the passing of the Act, that is, 
before 1941—to hold on as present tenants, 
and thus to have all the benefits of the 
Act. 


Uwxratr LEAsrs, 


Where leases have been taken by tenants 
since the passing of the Landlord and 
Tenant Act, 1870, containing unreasonable 
or unfair provisions, and such leaves were 
accepted by the tenant under threat of 
eviction, or through the undue influence of 
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the landlord, the tenant is entitled, at any 
time before the 22nd of February, 1882, to 
apply to the Court to be relieved from the 
lease, and to hold as present tenant, with 
all the rights and privileges of such tenant. 

Henceforth no tenant holding a farm 
valued at less than 4150 can contract him- 
self out of the Act by written agreement or 
otherwise. 


Jupicrat. Lrases, 


Provision is made whereby a Jandlord 
and tenant may agree the one to grant and 
the other to accept a lease for any term of 
years exceeding thirty-one years, on such 
terms as they may agree upon. The lease 
must be settled by the Court, and unless it 
be for a term over sixty years the tenant, 
on its expiration, will be a present tenant, 
and have all the rights of free sale, fair 
rent, and security of tenure, conferred on a 
tenant from year to year. 


FIxep TENANCIES, 


The landlord and tenant may also agree 
that a tenancy may become a fixed 
tenancy—that is, that the tenant shal) hold 
for ever, cither at a rent agreed upon once 
for all, or else, ifthe parties wish, subject to 
revision every fifteen years. 

The lease must be approved of by the 
Court where the landlord is only tenant for 
life, or otherwise a limited owner. 

LABOURERS. 

‘The Court may sanction the resumption 
by the landlord of part of the holding for 
the benefit of labourers in respect of cot~ 
tages, gardens, or allotments, on such 
conditions and terms as it may think right, 
including full compensation to the tenant. 

A tenant may, after notice to his land- 
Jord, let any portion of his land not 
exceeding half an acre for each labourer, 
and not exceeding one letting for every 
twenty-five acres of the tenant’s holding, 
subject to selection and arrangement as to 
rent by the Court, with or without dwell- 
ings, to labourers employed on the, hold- 
ing. 

In fixing the judicial rent, the Court 
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may require cottages to be built and allot- 
ments made, and determine the rents to be 
paid for same, for labourers. 

Tenants will be entitled to apply for an 
advance of money for the purpose of 
building dwellings for labourers under the 
Landed Property Improvement Acts. 


ACQUISITION OF LAND-—-PEASANT PRO- 
PRIETORS. 


1. A tenant may agree to buy from his 
landlord hisholding. ‘The agreement may 
be negotiated and completed through the 
Commission at a fixed price. The Com- 
mission may advance three-fourths of the 
purchase money, and the landlord may 
agree to leave the remaining one-fourth 
due upon the security of the premises. 

2, Ifa competent number of tenants on 
an estate are able and willing to purchase 
their holdings, the Commission may pur- 
chase the estate, and sell the holdings to 
the tenants, and advance three-fourths ot 
the price, which shall cover all expenses. 

3. All advances must be repaid by an 
annual sum for thirty-five years, at five per 
cent. At the end of that period the hold- 
ing will be the tenant’s property for ever, 
rent free. The tenant may pay off the 
sum duc to the Commissioners more rapidly 
on terms favourable to himsclf, if he find it 
convenient. 

4. So long as any holding is subject to 
any advance made by the Commission, the 
proprietor must hold it subject to the 
following conditions -~— 

(@ He shall not subdivide or sublet it 
without the consent of the Commission, 
but he may sell. 

(8) If he becomes bankrupt the Com- 
mission may sell the holding. 

(©) On the death of the proprietor if the 
holding should become subdivided by 
devise or intestacy, the Commission may 
require the same to be sold. 

ExuGRation. 


When a sufficient number of persons in 
any district may desire to emigrate, the 
Commission has power to advance money 
to assist emigration, especially of families 
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from the more thickly-populated districts. 
‘The Commission will secure the satisfactory 
shipment, transport, and reception of the 
emigrants, and will see to their proper care 
and comfort in all cases in which they give 
assistance for the above purpose. 7 

The above are some of the great advan- 
cages conferred on Irish tenant farmers 
by the Land Act (Ireland), 1881, which 
provides for all security in their holdings, 
the fixing of fair rents, and the right of free 
sale; and affords the opportunity to occu- 
piers to become the owners in fee of their 
holdings. 

It is not intended by the foregoing 
statement to sct forth or include all the 
provisions of the Act, but only to afford a 
general vicw of its more important pro- 


: visions, 


Any person requiring information can 
apply (by Ictter) to the Secretary, Land 
Commission, No. 24, Upper Merrion-street, 
Dublin. 

Was the Act thus explained to have a 
fair trial? was a question anxiously asked 
in many quarters. Tcnants were cautioned 
not to avail themselves of it, and the 
nation was asked by Mr. Parnell at once 
to give up articles of English manufacture ; 
a nice return this to the English democracy, 
ever ready to act, when called upon to do 
so, in support of Irishmen and the Irish 
cause. The /reeman's Journal, and other 
Irish papers, argued strongly for the release 
of the suspects, and warned the Govern- 
ment against leaving a wanton irritant 
stinging the country during the approach- 
ing winter, and at the National Convention 
which was called in Dublin, the attacks 
on Ministers were of the most violent 
character. The message of peace was 
received with defiance and scorn. Nothing 
less could have been expected. It was not 
in human nature that the men who had 


! been posing before their countrymen and 


women as patriots, who had been dragged 
from their native obscurity, and enriched 
by means of the Land League, could make 
up their minds quietly to abdicate their 
power and to retire into private life, It 
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was true that the Irish farmer had got all 
he wanted, and far more than he could 
ever have hoped for, but if the Land Bill 
acted fairly the men of the Land League 
felt that it was all up with them, that 
Othello’s occupation was gone indeed, that 
Ireland would be peaceful and prosperous, 
and that under British rule, a consum~ 
mation by no means devoutly to be wished. 
Under the Land League crime had in- 
creased. From a Parliamentary return 
just issued it appears that indictable offences 
for jury trial in Ireland have increased for 
four years in succession. In 1876 they 
were 6,261, and in 1880, 8,607. The most 
serious class of offences, those punishable 
only after trial by jury, were last year 
5,312, this number exceeding the English 
Proportion for the same population—4,500 
to 743. Offences of intimidation in Ize- 
land in 1880 numbered 1,876, as compared 
with three in England and one in Scotland. 
There were 1,139 malicious offences against 
property in Ireland, 88 in England, and 
149 in Scotland. And the rowdy and 
criminal were the loudest to cheer the 
leaders of the League, At a meeting to 
promote an Exhibition of Irish industry, 
only men who were supported by the Land 
League were allowed to be beard. In- 
flammatory speeches and proclamations 
increased. For instance, the following 
placard published in Castlebar :—* Free» 
dom or Blood—Now or never—To arms! 
Nihilists of Castlebar, shirk not from your 
duty, you know when and where.—Per- 
dition to Victoria. CAPTAIN (on behalf of 
the Irish Nationalists)’ Several other 
placards, we are told, were pulled down, 
couched in similar inflammatory language. 
Equally decided was the action of the 
League. They declared against alien rule ; 
denounced the Coercion Act; called for 
the release, without delay, of the pioneer 
of the Land Movement, Michael Davitt ; 
asserted that while one man remained in 
prison they could not consider the Land 
Act meant to effect any improvement in 
the condition of the Irish peopie. Further, 
they declared that no settlement short of 
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the abolition of landlordism, root and 
branch, will suffice, a joint proprietorship 
being neither wise nor just, or final’ Far- 
mers were asked to show sympathy with 
the labourer, and an intention was expressed 
of creating, in connection with the League, 
industrial and labour departments to pro- 
mote home manufactures. Mr. Sexton, M.P., 
said at one meeting, “ Landlordism must 
cease.” Mr. T. H. Sullivan, M.P., told his 
hearers that British legislation had been 
the death of Irish manufactures. Another 
speaker told how Irish landlords gulped 
down salmon and trout, while their tenants 
starved, and there was a cheer as he 
proceeded to declare that landlords were 
devils, An Irish landlord might well write: 
“In the meanwhile the malice of the 
Land League is shown to be not abated in 
a fresh batch of cases to-day of intimida- 
tion and crime, Boycotting, trampling down 
crops offered for sale, under pretence of 
viewing the quality of the crops—or passing 
a stone roller over them ; carrying off crops 
bought by the Emergency Committce by 
night; farmers and traders fearful to side 
with lawand order; boiling water thrownover 
people, and their sight destroyed by lime ; 
stone-throwing, carts and horses thrown 
into lakes and rivers, burning turf saved for 
fuel ; members of the police force debarred 
from joining in athletic sports ; shooting at 
haymakers, and such like enormitics, all 
directly or indirectly traceable to the Land 
League. The 600,000 uncducated tenant 
farmers of Ireland were becoming rapidly 
demoraliscd by the success they had already 
gained and the license they had alrcady 
won. To such, it is needless to observe, 
Mr. Parnell never appealed in vain. The 
usual defences of order and prosperity and 
civilisation entirely broke down. Trial by 
jury, under the circumstances of the case, 
was a mockery and a lie. 

‘The most alarming feature in the whole 
affair was the mischievous popularity of 
Mr. Parnell. The scene in Dublin, writes 
@ newspaper correspondent, on the occa- 
sion of the recent welcome to Mr. Parnell, 
was of an extraordinary nature, the streets 
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being so crowded that the few reporters 
admitted to the Land, League rooms were 
precluded from telegraphing any adequate 
description of the state of affairs. A corre- 
spondent now writes front the capital that 
the city was practically surrendered to the 
mob, the police scattered through the 
crowds were powerless for the protection 
of any persons unfortunate enough to incur 
the displeasure of the de facto masters of 
the city, but there were large bodies in 
reserve at the various stations. The mob 
used their license with the utmost freedom, 
and for any respectable person to attempt 
to pass through the strects on the route of 
the procession was hazardous in the ex- 
treme. Mr. Parnell exccuted what he 
thought was a clever stratagem by having 
his carriage turned out of the procession 
midway, and driving by bye-streets to 
Britain-street, whence he thought he could 
easily reach the head-quarters, but Britain- 
street was blocked also, and for an hour he 
was hemmed in by the mob, who, in their 
eagerness to sce and welcome him, rendered 
his progress impossible ; he left or was 
taken out of his carriage, and half carried, 
half walking, made his way to the rooms, 
which he reached at 10 o'clock, dishevelled, 
with coat torn and cravat awry, minus his 
hat, and gasping for breath. It was not 
till long past midnight that the city re- 
sumed its wonted tranquillity. The military 
were confined to barracks, the guards were 
doubled, und the sentrics reported to cach 
other every half hour, as in time of war. 
Several people were seriously injured by 
being crushed and trampled on. The 
greatest mischief was done by the cartiage 
in which Mr. Parnell was carried. The 
horses were unyoked, and crowds of 
men rushed forward to draw it, and 
in this way a number of men and 
wonien were badly crushed and othor- 
wise injured. A woman named Egan 
sustained a series of lacerated wounds on 
her right leg, which was broken ; the men 
drawing Mr. Parnell’s carriage brought it 
too close to the flags, and it went over the 
woman’s legs. John Fechan had his foot 
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badly crushed by the carriage. Francis 
Hitchcock had the ‘wheels of the carriage, 
while at the corner of Harcourt and Cuffe- 
streets, pass over his body, inflicting internal 
injuries, breaking his right leg and left 
ankle. John Skerritt had his right foot 
crushed and broken by the carriage wheels 
in Stephen’s-green. John Delahaye, a 
laccrated wound on his right hand and 
wrist, the flesh being torn from the bones. 
He fell, and was trampled upon, and his 
hhand came under the wheels of the carriage. 
At Jervis-street Hospital there are four 
casey of a serious and three of them may 
be of a fatal character. The police brought 
in a child, about eleven years of age, who 
had been picked out insensible from under 
the fect of the crowd in Sackville-street. A 
man was carried to the same hospital on a 
stretcher, suffering from concussion of the 
brain and spine. It is supposed that he 
fell from the top of a crowded tramear in 
Sackville-strect, and was trampled under 
foot by the crowd. Patrick Callaghan was 
brought in insensible. He fell and was 
trampled on by the crowd. As the proccs- 
sion passed through Sackville-strect, a 
respectably dressed man, who, it appears, 
came from Rathdrum, was carri into the 
Gresham Hotel in a state of insensibility, 
and bleeding from a wound in the leg ; he 
was also run over by a carriage. 

Now and then came a voice of sympathy 
and gratitude to Government, but it was 
weak and almost inaudible. The Roman 
Catholic prelates went so far as to recom- 
mend the Land Bill, But the amusing 
dread which Mr. Parnell openly displayed 
fest. the Act should really benefit the 
wbhjects of his patriotic affection is the best 
practical commentary on what Parliament 
hhas done, and upon what the Land League 
desires. The American Irish, who sent 
over the funds for the support of the Land 
League, were against any tampering with 
the Land Bill, The cry to be raised was 
no rent; a cry more or less attractive to 
the dishonest or the ill-disposed. Meeting 
after mecting was held, and at eath the 
talk against Government and their Bill 
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‘was more emphatic, and hostile, and dan- 
gerous. Mr. Parnell assured the people 
that, if they would adhere to the two main 
principles of the Land League—that no 
man should pay a rack-rent, or take a farm 
from which a tenant was evicted—in a very 
short time they would secure the land for 
the people. When coming to Dungarvon 
he told the people he saw land for which 
twenty shillings was paid, though the land- 
lord was not entitled to more than one or 
two shillings for it. It was reclaimed by 
the tenant, and the landlord was only 
entitled to its worth in its unreclaimed 
condition. He advised men not to use the’ 
Land Act where it would weaken the cause. 
The Land League would test it, and he 
advised them, in the meantime, not to enter 
the court, or trust any piece of legislation 
of the Saxon Government, but to pay the 
shopkeeper, and pay the labourer decent 
wages, and thus raise themselves from the 
state of degradation which alien rule cast 
them into. The farmer who paid unjust 
rent, robbed himself and his family, and the 
entire community. He adviscd them to 
struggle on till they obtained self-govern- 
ment. Mr. O'Donnell, M.P., at the same 
mecting, told the pcople they had two 
Governments—one Mr. Gladstone, which 
nobody minded, and the other was the Irish 
National Land League, which the people 
would obey, and which required no buck- 
shot or bayonets. The mocking cry of the 
English press was always, How could Irish- 
men govern themsclves? but the problem 
was now solved, and they had a power in 
Ireland far in excess of the Saxon Govern- 
ment. He looked upon the Land Act as a 
snare to the Irish people, and it was only 
by adhering to the principles of the Land 
League that they could escape the snares 
set before them, and, before long, they 
would hear the thunders of the Irish artil- 
lery welcoming a Parliament in College 
Green. At a banquet in the same place, 
in the evening, in responding to the toast 
of “Prosperity to Ireland and the Land 
League,” Mr. Parnell said that previous to 
this the toast was coupled with another 
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name, that of the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, but now it was coupled with a name 


of far higher power, that of the Irish : 


National Land League. It had been often 
said by their enemies that the Land League 
injured a class of the community, the 
artisans and shopkeepers ; but while he ad- 
mitted that it injured them to some extent, 
he should also remind them that Ireland 
should be worse before she was better, and 
the Land League was necessary to sweep 
away the fabric of Irish 
upon which the institutions of the country 
depended. Referring to Irish manufactures, 
he advised them to Boycott English manu- 
factures, and in future to use none but their 
own, Before long they would have national 
independence, which was the ultimate object 
of the Land League. Mr, O’Donnell, Mr. 
Healy, Mr. Leamy, and Mr. Power, also 
spoke, urging the people to stick to the 
Land League as the only means of freeing 
themselves from the alien rule which had 
kept them in serfdom so long. 

At the great meeting of the Trish Land 
Convention, over which Mr. Parnell pre- 
sided, Mr. Sexton, M.P., read a large num- 
ber of telegrams, chiefly from America. 
One was from the “Land League of 
America” to Mr. Parnell, as follows :— 
“The Irish National Land League of the 
United States, one thousand branches, send 
earnest grectings to their brethren in Irc- 
Jand, congratulating them upon the work 
already done, and accept it as carnest of 
renewed effort ending in the owncrship of 
the land by its tillers, and the government 
of the people by themselves. Ireland 
united and resolute will win the great battle 
in the fierce fight of the ninetecnth cen- 
tury. Old vicious systems shrivel, and the 
conspiracy of the few to own all fails when 
many rush forward for the Irish land, goods, 
and government.” Mr. Forde, editor of 
the /risk World, telegraphed :—“ Pennsyl- 
vania says ‘No rent, no compromise’; let 
the Convention declare that the land be- 
longs to the people.” O’Conngr, secretary, 
Manchester, New Hampshire, says :-—“ The 
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hold the harvest, no rent.” M‘Gahan, pre- 
sident, Somerset, New Jersey, greets the 
Convention. O’Connor, secretary, Middle- 
town, Connecticut, asks Convention to de- 
clare that “God made the land for the 
people; hold the harvest, no rent, and if 
needed double subscriptions; but if you 
submit to Gladstone’s sham, subscriptions 
will cease.” The Parnell Land League of 
Albany, State of New York, telegraphed :— 
“Strict adherence to the Land League 
principles, or no more help from here.” 
The Michael Davitt branch, Gloucester, 
Massachusetts :—“ We send grecting; be 
steadfast in the right.” 

But all Irishmen did not think so. For 
example, at a mecting of Delegates from 
the different Tenant Right Associations 
of Ulster, it was resolved :—“ 1. That as 
the coercive legislation now in force in 
Ireland was causcd by agrarian agitation, 
consequent upon unjust land laws, and as 
the present Government has, by an effort, 
for which the country is grateful, passed 
into law a Bill which we believe is cal- 
culated toremedy most of the existing evils, 
we desire to urge on the tenant farmers of 
Ireland their duty and privilege of giving 
this great remedial measure a fair and 
patient trial; z. That as we believe that 
peace and prosperity will result from the 
Land Law (Ireland) Act, 1881, we carnestly 
urge thg Government to remove onc con- 
spicuous cause of pain and discontent, by 
the immediate release, not only of the 
persons who are stiJ] imprisoned under the 
Protection of Life and Property Act, but 
of Michacl Davitt, whose imprisonment 
resulted from his connection with the land 
agitation ; 3. That we call on the Liberal 
members for Ulster to apply to the Govern- 
ment to act on this resolution, and request 
Thomas A. Dickson, M.P.,and John Givan, 
M.P., to communicate atonccto the Govern- 
the strong feeling entertained on the 
subject at this meeting and throughout 
Ulster.”. Amongst those who took part in 
the proceedings were ‘telegates from the 
counties of Antrim, Armagh, Down, and 








League demands the land for the people; | Tyrone, several of them being magistrates. 
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Under these circumstances, the reader 
can well imagine tHe sense of relief which 
was felt all over the country when it was 
known that Mr. Parnell had been arrested. 
The Saturday Review observed :—“ The 
announcement made on Thursday last of 
the arrest of Mr. Parnell had been long 
desired in the interests of law and order, 
but by most people was hardly expected 
when it came. How long the satisfaction 
now generally felt and expressed may con- 
tinue undiminished it is impossible yet to 
judge. The Government must certainly 
‘be congratulated upon having at last done 
what they ought to have done long ago; 
yct the congratulations cannot but be mixed 
with reflections upon the dangers of tard: 
ness. It is, we fear, an unfortunate acci- 
dent that, while Mr. Parnell’s influence and 
teaching only led to the Boycotting, starv- 
ing, and shooting of landlords, the carding 
of process-servers, and of any tenants who 
dared to be honest, and the mutilation of 
horses and cattle, no special notice was 
taken of Mr. Parncll ; but that the necessity 
of arresting him became evident as soon as 
he put himself in a position of special 
antagonism to the Land Act. The coinci- 
dence has already been ungratefully made 
use of by Mr, Dillon, and is not likely to 
be lost sight of. There was a certain 
naiveté in Mr. Gladstone's announcing at 
this stage of affairs that his Government’ 
in ordering Mr, Parnell's arrest, ‘had taken 
the first step towards the vindication of law 
and order, and of the rights of property ’— 
the existence of which Mr. Gladstone has 
thus tardily and suddenly remembered ; 
but, the first step having been at Jast taken, 
it is to be hoped that others will follow, and 
that the Cabinct wili do its best to atone for 
its previous shameful vacillation. To have 
arrested Mr. Parnell is to have done so far 
well, if it is not quite the feat of daring 
that it might be thought from Mr. Glad- 
stone's appeal at the Guildhall for en- 
couragement and support. But, Mr. Parnell 
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an organised scheme for destroying law and 
order, which might at one time have been 
checked with comparative case, has been 
allowed to flourish, and grow into alarming 
proportions. The beginning of its end 
has now been made, and it is to be hoped 
that the Government will no longer .tesitate 
as to the course to be pursued.” 

The Spectator pointed out that the long- 
enduring patience of the British Govern- 
ment and people has been worn out at last. 
We have ourselves no sympathy with the 
storm of exultation which arose in the 
Guildhall as the arrest of Mr. Parnell was 
announced—no feeling as regards the event, 
except that it is a most sad necessity. But 
while we deplore, we admit the necessity to 
the full. Mr. Parnell, from whatever 
motive—whether hatred of England, as we 
think was the case, or misdirected love of 
Ireland, or only personal ambition, or all 
three—had assumed an attitude which made 
the Government of Ireland on the principles 
of civilisation quite impossible. He had so 
inflamed one part of the people with 
promises of “ plunder ”"—of obtaining the 
land at a sixth of its value—so cowed 
another part with thinly-veiled menaces, 
and with a terrorism half-popular and 
half-organised; and so broken down all 
habitual respect for law, that Ireland was 
falling into anarchy, and it would have been 
necessary all over the country at last to 
enforce the law by blood. He made no 
secret of his purpose, but avowed, and 
gloried in the avowal, that he had organised 
his party till the law was powerless, till the 
true Government was his society, till in a 
short time all Ireland would be united in a 
single demand for the dismemberment of 
the Kingdom. It was indispensable to 
dissipate that illusion, and to show the 
whole world that Mr, Parnell was not 
master of Ireland, but a citizen misleading 
the people, as completely within:the grasp 
of the representative Government as the 
humblest of his followers. To arrest 


arrested, there remain others who are ' humble followers, yet spare the leader who 
prepared to take his place and to make : avowed that he led them, became, as Mr. 
capital out of his arrest. The fact is, that | Parnell’s language grew bolder, an injustice 
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anda scandal, and after a display of patience 
which astonished Europe, the leader was 
arrested, to the satisfaction of all men who 
believe that neither in Ireland nor elsewhere 
in the world can anarchy be right, any more 
than it can be beneficial; that rebellion, 
with its strict laws, is better morally, as 
well as economically, than a national con- 
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Gladstone by infuriated Irish writers and 
speakera He was,* according to Miss 
Parnell, a hoary-headed old miscreant ; 
and other terms equally uncomplimentary 
were used. The Insh are great proficients 
in invective, but, as Mr. Disraeli remarked 
on a memorable occasion, of Lord Salis- 
bury’s invective, it wanted finish, Even 
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dition of contempt for law. 
reluctance the Government acted is evident 
from its long endurance, from its careful 
and protracted consultation, from its calm 
under defiance ; but its duty became at last 
clear, and it was performed. ~ 

It is almost impossible to conceive of 
the calumny and abuse heaped upon Mr. 


Miss Helen Taylor, an English lady of 
Radical proclivities, and one of the members 
of the London School Board, went so far as 
to call Mr. Gladstone a dastard and a re- 
creant. Mr, O’Donnell, M P, declared Mr, 
Gladstone was a Judas, who had betrayed 
Ireland by the kiss of peace to the perse- 
cutor and tormentor. In Philadelphia the 
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effigy of Mr. Gladstone was busned by a 
crowd of fifteen hundred Irishmen, under 
the direction of the League leaders, The 
effigy was first placed in a room, and the 
crowd filed past, shaking their fists in its 
face. It was then taken to an adjacent 
ficld and burned amidst groans for Mr. 
Gladstone and cheers for Mr. Parnell. 
Irish rage seemed to be boundless, and, as 
usual, where Irishmen are concerned, it 
takes the shape of brute violence. 

In October, we read in the daily papers, 
so elaborate are the precautions of the 
Flintshire constabulary for the protection 
of Hawarden Castle and its grounds, that 
it seems probable that the Home Secretary 
is in possession of news concerning possible 
attacks by Irish malcontents. In addition 
to the four additional constables voted 
by the Flintshire Court of Quarter Ses- 
sions for protective purposes, the chief con- 
stable has stationed an additional posse 
of police in and about the grounds, 
every avenue being carefully watched 
to prevent cither attack or surprise. All 
suspicious persons in the neighbourhood 
ure carefully watched. In all the towns 
where the Irish congregate, abuse of 
Mr. Gladstone became the fashion, and 
it was almost difficult in some quarters 
to say a word in his praise. An Irishman 
can never understand that a man may 
have a differcnt opinion to himself, that 
there may be two sides to a question, and 
that it is well to understand a subject be- 
fore you make a specch about it. It is to 
be feared religion also steps in and aggra- 
vates the difficultics of the situation, The 
Roman Catholic pricsts have no love for 
Protestant England. They envy her, her 
intelligence and wealth. If Ireland was as 
industrious as England, Ireland would be 
just as well off; but the popish priest and 
the Trish demagoguc manage between 
them to put the people on a false scent, 
and thus every day matters get worse in- 
stead of better. Practically, the answer of 
the popish priest and the Irish demagogue 
to Mr. Gladstone’s message of peace was 
rebellion: not an open and manly one, but 
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the rebellion which shoots its victim from 
behind a hedge or when he is unarmed 
and unprepared. The sin of Mr. Glad- 
stone was that he had carried a Land 
Bill, which was to place the Irish farmer 
on a footing superior to that of any of his 
class in any quarter of the globe, and that 
he had imprisoned Mr. Parnell and the 
leaders of the Land League; and had put 
down the Land League as an illegal asso- 
ciation, by public proclamation and in other 
ways. Government had not done this a 
moment too soon. The Irish farmers were 
ordered not to resort to the court—to keep 
their lands and to pay no rent. In Ireland 
the Land League had ruled the country by 
terror. No man was safe ; it marked down 
whom it pleased for assassination ; its armed 
emissaries ravaged the country by night, 
inflicting all sorts of cruelties on unoffend- 
ing cattle ; burning the crops and barns of 
all who paid rent, or who were in any way 
obnoxious to the Land League. The 
tradesman, the publican, the car-driver, were 
completely under its thumb. It set all law, 
all order, all civilisation at defiance. In 
Ireland never before did there exist an 
organisation so admirably contrived to 
rouse the worst passions of the people, and 
to reduce the country to a state of bar- 
barism. All respectable people were in 
despair ; the wonder was, not that Govern- 
ment interfered, but why it had not inter- 
fered before. There were many who argued, 
not without some show of reason, that Mr. 
Gladstone had been very remiss in the 
matter, that he had allowed the Land 
League thus to become mischievous and 
overbearing. It was argued, in many 
quarters, that if when he came into office 
he had renewed the Coercion Act of the 
late Government, the Land League would 
have never become big enough to beard 
him or his Government. But naturally he 
was desirous to show that Ireland would be 
prosperous and contented under Liberal 
rule—and Mr. Bright was by his side to 
declare that: force was no argument—and 
Mr. Forster was a Liberal of Quaker origin, 
naturally too ready to assume that all men 
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are more or less peaceful, and so the mis- 
chief was 2ilowed to grow and ripen till it 
threatened altogether to destroy the exist- 
ing government in Ireland. Perhaps the 
mistake Mr. Gladstone made was natural 
But it had terrible results. He might have 
learned that an Irishman is a bully and a 
coward, and only to be ruled by force, 
Once upon a time the writer was sojourning 
in the ancient city of Galway. One morning, 
as he was seated at the hotel, he heard the 
head-waiter blowing up his under-servants ; 
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to support his policy, as well as Mr. Brad- 
laugh himself. , 

Tt is time that we now say a few words 
about Mr. Parnell, whose hatred of England 
seems to be as malignant as it is intense. 
Mr. Parnell was born, in June, 1846, at 
Avondale, County of Wicklow, and is the 
fourth son of John Henry Parnell and Delia 
Steward,a daughter of CommodoreSteward, 
of the American Navy. This officer tool 
part against the British in the war of 1812. 
‘Another of Mr. Parnell’s maternal ances- 
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after they had left the room, the individual in 
question, approaching the writer, said, in an 
undertone: “ You see, sir, 1 am obliged to 
be a little stiff wid ‘cm. They wouldn’t 
mind me a bit if I warn't. ‘The fact is, sir, 
you must trate ’em like slaves.” I fancy 
that old Irish waiter knew better how to 
deal with the Irish than Mr. Gladstone 
and all the wise men of the Cabinet. For 
once, when Mr. Gladstone did have re- 
course to action, he found himself supported 
by all politicians, whether Whig, Tory, or 
Radical. Mr, Burt, the working-man’s 
candidate, had the good sense and courage 


tors, Judge Tudor, took part against the 
British in the American war of Indepen- 
dence. Again, on the paternal side, he is 
the lineal descendant of Sir John Parnell, 
Speaker of the Irish House of Commons in 
1780, who, when the idea of the Irish 
Union was broached, said, “It would be a 
ruinous measure for Ireland.” Mr. Parnell 
evidently has drunk in hatred to England 
with his mothers milk, and is so far a 
Conservative and an enemy to new ideas. 
Like the Stuarts, he Icarns nothing and 
forgets nothing. He made his first appear- 
ance in public in 1874, when, on the occa- 
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sion of Colonel Taylor taking office under 
the Government of the day, he opposed his 
re-election for the County of Dublin, being 
championed by the late Isaac Butt, and the 
leaders of the Home Rule Movement, then 
comparatively a new point of departure. 
The result was a foregone conclusion, but 
the struggle was bitterly fought. “Being 
defeated, Mr. Parnell again retired into 
private life, and did not reappear until Mr. 
Mitchell was proposed as a candidate for 
the representation of Tipperary, when he 
wrote to the newspapers advocating his 
cause, and subscribing £25 towards his 
expenses. Mr. Mitchell was returned, but 
never sat, and when Mr. John Martin suc- 
ceeded him, a vacancy being created in the 
representation of Mcath, Mr. Parnell was 
nominated for the vacancy and elected. Of 
his carecr in the House of Commons the 
readcr will by this timc have had a clear 
idea. Lis sister in Ireland is quite as much 
of a power as himsclf; while over the 
water, Mrs, Parncll, the mother, devotes 
herself to arousing that bad fecling which 
Trishmen and degencrate Americans think 
it right to cultivate where England is con- 
cerned. When the news of Mr. Parnell’s 
arrest reached America, the old lady re- 
tarded it as a hopeful sign—as she deemed 
it would give fresh impetus to the Irish 
Land agitation by drawing sympathy to 
the Irish cause. The American Irish, it 
may be as well to add, are the most muni- 
ficent supporters of the Land League. In 
Ircland it exists by levying blackmail. 
The shopkeepers support it because they 
know they would be Boycotted and ruined 
if they did not; but the Irish Americans 
give frecly and munificently, and are ready 
to come over to Ircland and fight, if the 
country is sufficicntly adyanced to greet 
them. As it is, they corttem themselves 
with sending over emissarics with dynamite 
with which to destroy the public buildings 
of such cities as Liverpool and London. As 
to the effect of his arrest on the League 
itself Mr, Parnell had little fear. ~* I donot 
think,” he said to a reporter who inter- 
viewed him in his celi at Kilmainham, “ it 
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will have any prejudicial effect upon the 
movement. I had been able before my 
arrest to make complete arrangements for 
having test cases brought into court,and also 
for the proper organisation of the country. 
I think everything connected with the 
movement is now in a most satisfactory 
condition. All the measures necessary to 
guide and carry on the League have been 
arranged before now, and my presence, 
practically speaking, is not absolutely neces- 
sary any longer. Things can go on very 
well without me.” 

Mr. Parnell’s last speech at Wexford, be- 
fore he was arrested, may be taken as a fair 
illustration of his matter and manner. Of 
William Ewart Gladstone he said that “he 
was the greatest coercionist; the greatest 
and most unrivalled slanderer of the Irish 
nation that ever lived. Not content with 
maligning you, he maligns your bishops, 
he maligns John Dillon ; he endeavours to 
misrepresent the Young Ireland Party of 
1848. No misreprcsentation is too patent, 
too low, too mean for him to stoop to, and 
it is a good sign that this masquerading 
knight-errant—this pretended champion of 
the liberties of every other nation except 
those of the Irish nation—should be obliged 
to throw off the nfask to-day, and to stand 
revealed az the man who, by his own utter- 
ances, is prepared to carry fire and sword 
into your homesteads, unless you humbly. 
abase yourselves before him and before the 
landlords of the country. . . . When people 
talk of public plunder, they should first ask 
themselves and recall to mind who were the 
first public plunderers in Ireland. The land 
of Ireland has been conquered three times 
over by the men whose descendants Mr. 
Gladstone is supporting in the enjoyment 
of the fruits of their plunder by his bayonets 
and his buckshot. . . . Then, again, Mr. 
Gladstone says, that ‘I am afraid now that 
the Land Act has passed, lest the people of 
England, by their long-sustained efforts, 
should win the hearts of the whole of the 
Irish nation” Long-sustained efforts in 
what? Was it in evicting the 2,000 tenants 
who have been evicted since January last ? 
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In putting 200 brave and noble men into 
Kilmainham? Was it in issuing a police 
circular of a more infamous character than 
any which has ever been devised by any 
foreign despot? Was it in sending out 
hundreds of thousands of rounds of ball 
cartridge and buckshot cartridges to his 
Bashi Bazouks? Was it in sharpening 
the bayonets of the last issue of the 
Royal Irish Constabulary ? or was it for all 
those sustained efforts—efforts which Mr, 
Gladstone has taken up nobly and well 
from his predecessors in the task of mis- 
governingireland?” Again said Mr. Parnell, 
“The Government has no moral force be~ 
hind it; the whole Irish people are against 
them. ... He admits the contention what 
you to-day, in your overpowering multitude, 
have established, and, plcase God, will 
bring to a successful issue—namely, that 
England’s mission in Ireland has been a 
failure, and that Irishmen have estab- 
lished their right to govern Ircland by 
laws made for themselves by themselves 
on Irish soil. And he wound up with a 
threat—‘ This man who has no moral force 
behind him; no fear of force, and no fear 
of union through force” I say it is not in 
his power to trample on the rights and 
aspirations of the Irish nation with no 
moral force behind him, These are very 
brave words that he uses, but it strikes me 
that they have a ring about them like the 
whistle of a schoolboy on his way through 
a churchyard at night to keep up his 
courage. He would have you believe that 
he is not afraid of you because he has dis- 
armed you; because he has attempted to 
disorganise you; because he knows that 
the Irish nation is disarmed as far as 
physical weapons go. But he does not 
hold this kind of language with the Boers. 
‘What did he do at the commencement of 
this session? He said something of this 
kind with regard to the Boers. He said 
that he was going to put them down, 
and, as soon as he discovered that they 
were able to shoot straighter than his 
own soldicrs, he allowed those few men 
to put him and his government down; 
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and, although he has attempted to re- 
gain something of his lost position by 
subsequent chicanery and diplomatic nego- 
tiations, yet that sturdy and small people 
in the distant Transvaal have seen through 
William Ewart Gladstone, and they have 
told him again, for the second time, that 
they will not have it.” 

The Irish in all our large cities, as was 
to be expected, held indignation mectings 
to protest against Mr. Parnell’s arrest. 
In the meanwhile the Government con- 
tinued in arresting the leaders and active 
agents of the League, and suppressing its 
meetings, Mr. Sexton, M.P. for Sligo, 
Mr. Quinn, the assistant secretary of the 
League, and others, were thus incarcerated. 
‘The tone of Irish oratory, as was also to be 
expected, betame more hostile and abusive 
than ever. At the great demonstration 
on the subject in Hyde Park, on Sunday, 
the 23rd of October, Mr. O'Donnell, M.P., 
said:—“ He was an eye-witness of the 
brutality that was let loose upon the people 
of Dublin by Mr. Gladstone and Mr, 
Forster. IIc saw with his own eyes re~ 
spectable men and women and _ little 
children knocked down and kicked about 
the strects of Dublin by the semi-dranken 
police of buckshot-Forster. And when the 
Corporation of Dublin waited upon the 
Chief Secretary, and asked for some pro- 
tection for the property and lives of the 
peopic of Dublin, what was the reply of 
Mr. Forster? That clearing the strects could 
not be a milk-and-water ,business. He 
hoped and trusted that that sncer might 
not provoke bitter retaliation at no distant 
future. In the name of their common 
liberties, in the name of the constitution of 
England, he asked if that sneer was not 
a deliberate provocation to outrage and 
crime? The spirit to which Mr. Forster 
appealed was the spirit of the infamous 
outrages of ’98, and but for the counsels 
of the leaders of the people, and but for 
the self-command of the Irish masses in 
their hour of trial, there would have been 
blood shed like milk and water in the 
streets of Dublin. He came there in the 
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names of his colleagues in British gaols, in 
the name of the Irish people, in the name 
of them all, to declare that William Judas 
Gladstone, Iscariot Gladstone, for Judas 
Gladstone was his true name when he said 
at Leeds that Mr, Parnell and the Land 
League of Ireland were endcavouring to 
prevent the benefits of the application of 
the Land Act. That same Judas Glad- 
stone calumniated the people of Ircland. 
That was the charge: that Mr. Parnell was 
an encmy of the people of Ircland. Mr. 
Gladstone might have taken a page from 
his own history. He must have thought 
that Mr, Parnell was capable of acting like 
himself. Mr. Gladstone must have thought 
that Mr. Pameli was the enemy of Ireland, 
as he, Mr. Gladstone, was the enemy of 
England. He must have thought Mr. 
Parncll was ready to sell Ireland to some 
foreigner, as he was ready to sell England. 
Mr. Gladstone accused Mr. Parnell of 
sedition, Did they not remember when 
Lord Beaconsfield was in power who was 
the great scdition-monger? Was it not 
Mr. Gladstone who endeavoured to weaken 
the Government of his own country? Was 
it not Mr. Gladstone that did the dirty 
work of the Czar of Russia? Was it not 
Mr. Gladstone that did al} in his power to 
bring the Parliament of England into 
contempt? It was this sedition;monger 
in office, this political turncoat, who dared 
to villify the leaders of the Irish people. 
Even if there was any necessity for main- 
taining law and order in Ireland, it was 
not sedition-mongers like Gladstone, Bright 
and Forster, who possewed the moral 
authority to put it down. Upon his own 
responsibility, as a represcntative of the 
people, he declared that when Mr, Glad- 
stone prevented the Irish farmers from 
bringing forward test cases in the Irish 
Land Court, Mr. Gladstone denied the 
possibility of justice being done to the 
Irish tenantry, from one end of Ireland to 
the other. Landiords were choosing test 
eases which would enable them to whrittle 
away the benefits that might othenvise 
come to the tenants. There wa< no inter- 
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ference with the landlords, but the Irish 
farmers were prevented from doing their 
own business according to their own legal 
right. Why was Mr. Healy driven out of 
Ireland under pain of imprisonment in 
Kilmainham? Because he published a 
Tenants’ Guide to the Land Act. Yet 
Mr. Gladstone said the Land League was 
preventing the people of Ireland from 
understanding the beneficial operation of 
the Act. William Judas Gladstone lied, 
lied, lied, when he accused the Land 
Leaguers of endeavouring to prevent the 
Ixish people from understanding the benc- 
ficial operations of that Act.” As an 
illustration of the love of fair play of the 
meeting, it may be mentioned Mr. Charles 
Murray, in seconding one of the resolutions, 
said:—“ That if there were any English- 
men in their midst who wished, to create 
adisturbance [that is, move an amendment], 
they will knock him down like a mad 
dog” 

Two heavy blows were dealt at the Land 
League shortly after the arrest of Mr. 
Parnell—the Proclamation of the Lord 
Lieutenant, and the Jetter of Archbishop 
Croke. The proclamation was as follows :— 

“Whereas, an association, styling itself 
‘The Irish National Land League,’ has 
existed for some time past, assuming to 
interfere with the Quecn's subjects in the 
free exercise of their lawful rights, and 
especially to control the relations of land- 
lords and tenants in Ireland ; and whereas, 
the designs of the said association have 
‘been sought to be effected by an organised 
system of intimidation, attempting to 
obstruct the service of process and exe- 
cution of the Queen's writs, and seeking to 
deter the Queen’s subjects from fulfilling 
their contracts, and following their lawful 
contracts and occupations; and whereas, 
the said association has now avowed 
its purpose to be to prevent the pay- 
ment of all rent, and to effect the sub- 
version of the law as administered in the 
Queen’s name in Ireland ; Now, we hereby 
warn all persons that the said association 
styling itself ‘The Irish National Land 
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‘League, or by whatsoever other name it 
may be called or known, is an unlawful and 
criminal association, and that all meetings 
to carry out or promote its designs or pur- 
poses, are alike unlawful and criminal, and 
will be prevented and, if necessary, dis- 
persed by force. And we do hereby warn 
all subjects of her Majesty the Queen who 
may have become connected with the said 
association, to disconnect themselves there- 
from, and abstain from giving further 
countenance thereto. And we do hereby 
make known that all the powers and re- 
sources at our command will be employed 
to protect the Queen's subjects in Ireland, 
in the free exercise of their lawful rights 
and the peaceful pursuit of their lawful 
callings and occupations, to enforce the 
fulfilment of all lawful obligations, and to 
save the-process of the law and the execu- 
tion of the Quecn’s writs from hindrance 
or obstruction. And we do hereby call 
upon all loyal and well-affected subjects of 
the Crown to aid us in upholding and 
maintaining the authority of the law and 
the supremacy of the Queen in this her 
realm of Ireland. 

“Dated at Dublin Castle, this 2oth day 
of October, 1881. 

“By his Excellency’s command, 

W. E. Forster.” 


The following was the letter from 
Archbishop Croke, protesting against the 
Land League manifesto :— 

“ The Palace, Thurles, Oct. 19. 

“My dear Sir,—I have just read with the 
utmost pain, and indced with absolute dis- 
may, the manifesto issued yesterday by the 
leading incarcerated patriots in Kilmain- 
ham Gaol, and publicly proclaimed to the 
country at large on their behalf from the 
Land League rooms in Sackville-street. 
‘Against the committal of the people of this 
country, even under still more exciting and 
critical circumstances than the present, to 
the doctrine of the non-payment of rent, 
though but for a certain specified time, 1 
must and hereby do enter my solemn pro- 
test. At no time an enrolled member of 
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the Irish National Land League, I have 
been nevertheless a steadfast and uncom- 
promising supporter of its public policy as 
awhole, believing the same to be thoroughly 
legal and constitutional, and calculated to 
lead to great national results. I am of 
precisely the same opinion still; but I 
have invariably, both in my published 
utterances and in private discourse, in 
Ireland and out of it, before lay folk and 
ecclesiastical men, whether of high or low 
degree, here at home on Tipperary soil as 
well as in lands beyond the seas, unequivo- 
cally stated that I stood out for fair rents 
and nothing more—for the safe foothold of 
the agricultural classes on Irish soil; that 
they should be wholcsomely fed, fairly 
clothed, and suitably lodged ; and that the 
absolute repudiation of rent, should it ever 
find public expression in Ireland, would 
mect with no sympathy whatever from me 
Such are substantially my views, frequently 
expressed, and not unknown to more than 
one of the signatories of yesterday's mani- 
festo. I shall say no more just now. I 
need not do so. I regret, indeed, to have 
been obliged to say so much. I hold to 
the original platform of the Irish National 
Land League. There is no more reason 
for abandoning it now than there was when 
Davitt took possession of a cell in Port- 
land, pr when Dillon, with his 200 com- 
patriots, were°committed to Kilmainham 
Gaol, It was a sufficiently elastic policy. 
It was a righteous policy, tested by ex- 
perience and results. It was a successful 
policy as well. It welded bishops, priests, 
and laymen into one loving brotherhood of 
national work. It pains me, then, sorely 
to think that any attempt should now be 
made to displace the whole lines, especially 
by the very men by whom they were 
so judiciously laid down. Anyhow, I 
thoroughly believe in the policy of the past 
in all its substantial branches, and I quite 
as firmly belicve that the policy now so 
impethously recommended to the country 
instead, besides being condemned on the 
grounds of principle and expediency, can 
lead to nothing but disintegration and 
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defeat—I am, my dear Sir, your very faith- 
ful servant, 
“T. W. CROKE, 
Archbishop of Cashel.” 


The Freeman's Journal, commenting on 
this letter, which it published, said :— 

“This weighty pronouncement is de- 
serving of the decpest consideration by the 
country, and we are sure that all will admit 
that it behaves the people to weigh carc- 
fully all the consequences before they enter 
on a struggle which vould, indced, be onc 
of life or death, and from which so true 
and tricd a friend as the Archbishop of 
Cashel so earnestly dissuades them, Cer- 
tainly a factor governing popular action 
will be the prececdings at the Land Com- 
mission which to-day opens its Court. If 
the Commissioners boldly lay the knife 
at the root of these monstrous rents which 
weigh down agricultural {reland, their 
action may weigh with the people in deter- 
mining what course is to be taken at this 
most momentous crisis.” 

Mr. Gladstone's Government had not 
put its foot down on anarchy and violence 
and sedition one moment too soon. As 
an illustration of the state of Ircland, Ict 
us refer to the charge of Baron Dowse, in 
opening the Commission for the town and 
county of Dublin atthe time. The learned 
‘Judge is reported to have spoken strongly 
on the subject of the increase of crime in 
that part of the country. “There had,” 
he said, “been committed in the city not 
less than 1,498 indictable offences, within 
the last ten wecks, while the returns he had 
received as to the county showed that it 
‘was not much better than the city. There 
jhad been over 2,000 cases of drunkenness 
within the last ten weeks, and he believed 
that much of the crime was dué to intoxi- 
cation. One thing he was able to con- 
gratulate them upon, was that in only onc 
fase of crime in the city, and only one in 
the county, had any person refused to assist 
the police by giving evidence. That jas 
a strong contrast to the state of things in 
other parts of Ireland. It was no use say- 
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ing that crimes were committed in other 
places as well as in Dublin; that crimes 
were committed in England as well as in 
Ireland. He had been told that 488 
people were convicted last year of burglary 
in London alone ; but London was almost 
thirteen times the size of the London 
Police District. When dealing with London 
they were dealing with millions instead 
of thousands. He wished he could say 
that the spirit alcoholism was the only evil 
spirit in Ireland, At the present time in 
Dublin there was a spirit of lawlessness, 
which was the cause of a great deal 
of crime. In the last ten weeks no less 
than ninety-eight attacks had been made 
upon the police in the execution of their 
duty. He knew from his own experience, 
and he had often said so in court, that 
policemen carried their lives in thvir hands, 
and the death of poor police constable 
Daly showed the accuracy of that de- 
scription. Every man having the interest 
of his country at heart, should deplore the 
lawless spirit in the city of Dublin ; but, 
however, they were there only to ad- 
minister justice, not to make laws, nor ta 
criticise the spirit in which laws were 
made. It was the duty of the Government 
to secure for every person in this country 
his liberty, and to protect his person and 
property, without which no Government 
can exist, and without which no country 
can be called free.” 

The firm attitude of the Government 
seemed to give fresh confidence to the law- 
abiding citizens, and to the propertied 
classes to attempt to shake off the thraldom 
under which they had groaned too long. An 
influential mecting of landlords, including 
over thirty magistrates, was held at Thurles 
the same day that Baron Dowse was de- 
livering his charge, when a branch of the 

ty Defence Association was formed, 
The High Sheriff of the County of Tippe- 
rary occupied the chair, and resolutions 
calling upon. all law-abiding citizens to 
support the Government, to carry out the 
provisions of the Land Act, refusing general 
abatements of rent as pernicious, and 
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pressing determination to assist all honest 
and well-disposed tenants against the terrors 
of intimidation, were unanimously passed. 
A resolution was also passed, we are in- 
formed, to concede one per cent. on property 
valuation—one-half to the Defence Asso- 
ciation, ‘and one-half for local purposes. 
At Ballina, the same day,a motion brought 
forward to censure the Government for 
arrests could find no seconder. At West- 
port, 2 similar intention was abandoned ; 
and in Tuam a solitary guardian was dis- 
suaded from giving any such notice. In 
Dublin itself a motion to confer the free- 
dom of the city on Messrs. Parnell and 
Dillon, after no small amount of pressure 
had been exerted in its favour, was rejected 
by the casting vote of the Lord Mayor. 
Shopkeepers and others are now preparing, 
wrote the.correspondent of the Datly News, 
to express their opinions, hitherto con- 
cealed from fear, the action of the Govern- 
ment having reassured them. The tenants 
upon many estates in the Tuam district 
have paid part of their rents within the last 
few days. At Irishtown, where the first 
Land League meeting was held, hundreds 
of tenants are preparing to go before the 
Land Court with a view to having their 
rents fixed. A freer air seemed to be 
breathed as soon as Mr, Parncll was sent 
to gaol, the clouds seemed to clear away, 
and if there was no sunshine, at any rate 
the outlook seemed less gloomy. In 
England there was also more disposition 
manifested to stand by the rights of pro- 
perty; and at Brighton, for example, a 
very successful mecting was held, and a 
large amount of money speedily collected 
on behalf of the suffering landlords of Ire- 
land. Some sad tales were told at the 
meeting of ladies driven to the workhouse 
in consequence of the refusal of their 
tenants to pay rent. At the meeting of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church of Ireland 
it was resolved: “ That we, the clergy and 
lay representatives of the Church of Ireland, 
assembled in the Dublin Diocesan Asso- 
ciation, on the 26th of October, 1881, 
having regard to the dangerous and dis- 
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loyal agitation in oug country, feel it to be 
our duty to express our unchanged and 
unchangeable loyalty to the laws, the Con- 
stitution, and the Queen of England.” On 
the same day a public meeting was held at 
Kiltegan, near Baltinglass, in support of 
the West Wicklow Loyal Association, 
‘There was a good attendance of tenant- 
farmers of the districts, says the Daily 
News reporter, there being about 300 pre-' 
sent, all evidently respectable farmers, and 
of a class contrasting strongly in physique 
and in the respectability of their appcar- 
ance with the average of those who, for the 
last year or two, might have been scen at 
the Land meetings. Not but that the 
the Land League meetings were attended 
by respectable and well-to-do farmers, but 
that at to-day’s mecting there was an entire 
absence of the rough clement, which was, 
in most cases, so prpminent at Land League 
meetings. At the meeting, the Rev. Mr. 
O'Connor, a Protestant clergyman, said, on 
behalf of himsclf and his brethren in the 
ministry, that they were in the present 
movement, not because it was a landlord 
and tenant affair, not because it was a 
political business, but because, under the 
guise of politics, fraud was inculcatod 
among the people. Dishonesty, outrage, 
violence, and cven murder, were 
weapons of the Land League ; and when 
a clergyman saw such things going on, was 
he to refrain from lifting up his voice 
against a work which was manifestly of 
the devil? As an illustration of the latter 
remark, we may add that the next para- 
graph in the Dasly News report referred 
to an attempted murder near Ballinmorc, 
County Leitrim ; and that the next para- 
graph to that contained an account of an 
inquest held in the County of Clare, on the 
body of a man, which ended in the jury 
returning a verdict of wilful murder against 
some persons unknown. 

‘The great difficulty in dealing with Irc- 
land, if we may {use such an expression, is 
not Ireland itself, but America. Itis by the 
Irish in America that the mischief is done ; 
that bad fecling is created; that money is 
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subscribed for the purposes of an agitation, 
hostile to England and the best interests 
of the Irish themselves. Under the shelter 
of the American Constitution, citizens of 
the American Republic, which professes, 
and justly professes, to dwell at peace with 
its neighbours, have full liberty to plot and 
plan against the welfare of other nations, 
More than one attempt in this way was 
made in Canada, and when the seasons of 
bad harvests came, and the Irish were 
dying of starvation, or would have died, 
had not Englishmen subscribed freely for 
their benefit, they kept up the Fenian 
and Tome Rule agitation, and supported, 
as we have scen, the Land League, in its 
most indefensible proceedings. To them 
we owe the late talk about dynamite; of 
an army of Fenians coming over to liberate 
Ireland, and such scoundrelly acts as the 
following, the account of which is extracted 
from the papers of October 27, 1881 :—- 

“ A startling affair came to light in Liver- 
pool yesterday, and has caused considerabic 
excitement on ’change. It transpired that, 
in a number of bales of cotton, sent from 
Liverpool to three different mills in Oldham, 
& quantity of cartridges were found, the 
numbcr in one of the bales being stated to 
be nearly forty. Some of them were brought 
to Liverpool yesterday, and proved to be 
revolver cartridges of the ordinary bulldog 
pattern, With the exception of one in- 
stance they were discovered before the 
cotton was put into the beating machinery. 
In this case, however, they got into the 
machinery, and one of them was struck 
and a good deal dented. Fortunately, the 
concussion cap was not touched, or the 
cartridges would probably have exploded, 
and, in all probability, set fire to the mass 
of loose cotton, The bales had been ware- 
housed in Liverpool, and were bought in 
the ordinary way of business, so that at 
present no cluc can be obtained to the 
presence of the cartridges. At any rate, 
the idea of causing danger and death to 
unotfending persons appears, unfortunately, 
eminently Irish.” Ireland in America can 
keep no pekce with England. 
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Thus we read in the papers of the date 
already referred to,“ The Irish citizens of 
New Vork held an immense meeting at the 
Academy of Music, the Mayor of the City 
presiding. Speeches were made by the Irish 
leaders and Mr, Parnell’s mother. Letters 
of sympathy were read from several mem- 
bers of Congress, and a few editors seeking 
to make capital by bidding for the Irish 
vote, The editor of the Jrish World wrote 
that he would contribute a thousand dollars, 
and would thereafter give five dollars a 
week till landlordism was driven from 
Ireland.” 

Again, we read:—“A meeting of the 
Parnell Central Land League was held in 
New York to consider the subject of an 
Employment Bureau for the members of 
the Irish Constabulary. It was stated that 
fully six hundred members of ,the force 
would resign and come to America if they 
could get employment. A dozen letters of 
inquiry had been received from them. 
Situations had been found for several, and 
three were present at the meeting unpro- 
vided for. It was decided to bring the 
question of dissolving the Constabulary by 
securing a general immigration before the 
proposed Land League Convention. It 
‘was announced that the gross receipts of 
Mr. O’Connors meeting here was 623 dol- 
lars.” It is thus clear the agitation in 
Ireland is chiefly fostered, and maintained, 
and rendered .mischievous by and from 
across the water. Ireland would very soon 
be quiet were it not for that richer and 
greater Ireland in America—an Ireland to 
which senators are compelled to pay respect, 
and which has in New York made that 
city its own. 

In the meanwhile, it was clear the action 
of the Government had rendered it more 
popular than ever in Scotland and England. 
Of this fact we had abundant illustration in 
the hearty welcome given to Sir William 
Harcourt, the Home Sccretary, on the 
occasion of his visit to Glasgow in the 
autumn to receive the freedom of that City, 
and at the Berwick election, which resulted 
in the return of Mr. Jerningham, the Liberal 
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candidate, by a majority of 517. The 
numbers, it seems, were—Mr. Jerningham 
(L.), 1046; Mr. Trotter (C), 529. The 
numbers who voted at the last bye-election 
in July, 1880, were as follows :—Captain 
Milne Horne (C.), $84; Mr. M‘Laren (L), 
582. The Liberal poll had thus increased 
by 484, and the Conservative diminished 
by 55. There was some excitement on the 
result of the poll being declared; and Mr. 
Jerningham delivered a short speech at its 
conclusion, calling for three cheers for the 
defeated candidate, which were heartily 
given. The return is the first response 
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reasons. The few Irish electors in the 
borough had been ofdered to vote for Mr. 
Trotter, though some of them may have 
preferred Mr. Jerningham, as a Roman 
Catholic, and it is possible that Irish resent- 
ment may have done more good than 
harm to the cause against which it was 
employed. 

In all parts of England public opinion 
rallied round the Ministry. For instance, 
at a mecting of the constituents of Mr. 
Henry Richard, M.P., in Merthyr, it was 
resolved : “ That this meeting records its 
unanimous confidence in home and forcign 
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which has been made by any constituency 
to Mr, Gladstone’s recent appeal. It would, 
of course, be easy to exaggerate the im- 
portance of a single clection, but the ex- 
ceptional character of the poll, as the Dazly 
News remarked, deserves to be pointed 
out. At the general election of last year, 
two Liberals{ the present Lord Tweed- 
mouth, and the present Lord Belper, were 
returned by small majorities against two 
Conservatives—the numbers being: 687, 
614; 552 and 457. So remarkable a victory 
as that achieved by Mr. Jerningham can 
scarcely be due to merely Jocal or personal 


policy of Mr. Gladstone's Administration, 
and the spccial satisfaction with which the 
firm attitude manifested by the Govern- 
ment in supporting Jaw and order in 
Ireland.” Addressing a meeting of Liberals, 
Mr. Broadhurst, M.P., said that he and 
ether Trades’ Union advocates in Parlia- 
ment had been asked to endorse the action 
of Mr. Parnell and his colleagues, on the 
ground that the Land League in Ircland 
was precisely what Trades’ Unions were in 
England. He repudiated the simile with 
the greatest indignation, and wished it 
could only be compared with some such 
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organisation. It wes nonsense for Mr. 
Parnell, or any other Land Leaguer, to call 
the Land League agitation simply an Irish 
strike in favour of bettering the condition of 
the people. The whole plan of procedure 
was altogether different When Trades’ 
Unions demanded less hours or more wages, 
they said to their employers that, unless 
they had them, they would not work; but 
they did not stop the work, nor did they 
damage the employers’ machinery, nor did 
they prevent other people from working; 
but their operations had always becn pur- 
sued within the four corners of the criminal 
and common law, with one or two excep- 
tions, that could not be taken into account 
when considering the great work that 
‘Trades’ Unions had performed, At the 
mecting of the Baptist Union, held in the 
autumn, at Southampton, it was resolved : 
“That this mecting of the Baptist Union 
of Great Britain and Ireland, regrets most 
deeply the present state of Ircland, and 
deems the action of the Government, and 
the measures they have taken to sccure 
the peace of the country, worthy the sup- 
port of all citizens.” Even in Ircland 
similar resolutions were carried. For in- 
stance, at a meeting of the county magis- 
trates of Meath, it was resolved : “ That 
while offering no opinion as to the justice 
or the necessity of the Land Act, they 
pledged themselves, now that it had be- 
come law, to carry out its provisions with 
fairness and impartiality.” 

In other ways, also, the Irish public, or the 
respectable portion of it, seemed to arouse 
itself to meet the emergencies of the time. 
A mecting, for instance, was held in 
October to inaugurate the formation of an 
association for ladies in distress, at the 
Palace, St. Stephen's Green, the Archbishop 
of Dublin in the chair. There was an 
extremely large attendance, particularly of ; 
ladies, Mr. W. Brooke stated the object 
of the association, which, he said, was 
purcly charitable, and had nothing what- 
ever to do with any political side or aspect. 
The non-payment of rent, which was so* 
widespread in Ireland, had caused the 
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severest distress to families and individuals 
depending for their incomes on the land. 
Owing to this, it was determined to form 
the association, which had for its object the 
relief of widows and unmarried ladies whose 
income had failed, in whole or in part, 
through the cause mentioned. The asso- 
ciation would consist of a patron (and the 
Archbishop had kindly granted his patron- 
age), patronesses, of whom a considerable 
number had already been secured; a 
general and anexecutive committee, consist- 
ing of twelve names, six being ladies and 
six being gentlemen, besides the honorary 
officers. The executive committee would 
sit in Dublin, and their duty would be 
to examine into applications for assistance, 
That would be a very important duty, as 
no doubt a large number of claims would 
be sent in. Aid would be given to those who 
were found to be in distress, or loans would 
be advanced, repayable without intcrest, 
as many persons would object to charitable 
relief. An honorary undertaking to inti- 
mate the payment of rent, so that relief 
would be stopped. This would be only an 
honorary undertaking, as it had been de- 
termined that no agreement would be 
made which would entail recourse to the 
law. They would not be confined in 
bringing the objects of the association be- 
fore the public in Ireland, as they would also 
be furthered in England. The association 
had already received considerable sums 
from England—in fact, the treasurer had 
already three orfour hundred pounds inhand, 
It was proposed to purchase needlework 
from persons in distress, and the committee 
would also undertake the distribution of 
money committed to them on special trusts. 
He then proceeded, by way of showing the 
great necessity of such an institution, to 
read several instances of families who were 
suffering the severest distress by reason of 
their incomes not being forthcoming, in 
consequence of the non-payment of rent. 
Indeed, the distress thus created through 
the action of the Land League was of the 
most intense character, and permeated all 
classes of society. 
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In the meanwhile, the Government was 
not idle, and the papers had to condense 
their reports into the smallest possible 
space. For instance, on one day, October 
27th, seventeen more suspects, we were 
told, were arrested in Ireland, and they 
were disposed of in the columns of the 
Times in as many lines. “All we hear now 
about a man,” wrote the Radical Echo, “is 
that he was arrested and lodged in some 
jail. Whether all these men were guilty, 
or equally guilty, will never be known. 
But if the Government were to arrest seven- 
teen dozen, or seventeen score a day, public 
opinion in this country would sustain the 
Government, We will go further still, and 
say that if more drastic measures were 
required, if every suspect were silently 
flogged in prison, the British public would 
cry ‘bravo!’ The Government rather 
lags behfnd public opinion than acts in 
advance of it, and if it were condemned at 
the present moment, it would not be for 
doing too much, but too little.” This is 
true, and there is no stronger condemnation 
of the action of Mr. Parnell and his followers. 
than by the system of terrorism they had 
evoked, by the violence and dastardly out- 
rages and murders committed by their 
emissaries. The people of England, who 
had naturally a kindly feeling towards the 
Irish as the victims with themselves, but 
more than themselves, of bad land laws 
and harsh landlords, had become estranged, 
and that they were even thore determined 
than the Government that life be secured, 
that property be preserved, that the land 
should be ruled by law, and not brute 
force. 

But if the Zcko had its censure for 
Government, it was left far behind by the 
Newcastle Chronicle, from which, by way of 
illustration, we quote an extract relative 
to Dublin and Mr. Parnell :—* Dublin 
is no ordinary city. It is the capital of 
Ireland, and holds the second rank among 
the cities of the empire. It has been from 
time immemorial a centre of opposition to 
every popular movement in the United 
Kingdom ; it is little England to the bulk 
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of the Irish people ; it is the headquarters 
of polite society, of commercial! enterprise, 
and of learning ; and there the castle, the 
courts, and the university dominate public 
opinion, In many of its aspects, and in 
relation to the rest of the country, Dublin 
has ever been regarded as almost as little 
Irish as London itself. When the cotpora 

tion of such a town finds half the members 
capable of being brought together on an 
occasion so momentous, ready to confer the 
highest honour at its disposal upon men 
whom the Government of the country 
stigmatise as criminals, it is absurd for any 
one to ignore, much less to find comfort, in 
such circumstances.” This was apparently 
intended as a reply to Mr. Gladstone's 
Liverpool speech in October, when he re- 
ferred to the fact that the Corporation of 
Dublin, which had conferred on him¢the 
honour of its freedom some threc or four 
years previously, had refused it to Mr. 
Parnell, at the very time when the mob had 
almost got possession of the city, and when 
hardly any man was safe who was known 
to be an enemy of Mr. Parncll. As it was, 
So great was the fear of the mob, that 
many of the members of the corporation 
stayed away, and voted neither on onc side 
nor the other, The writer in the Vewcastle 
Chronicle continues:—“Nor is this alt, 
Dublin is now under a veritable reign of 
white terror. Great pressure was brought 
to bear by the authorities in order to pre- 
vent the discussion raised by Mr. Grey, and 
the first meeting, intended for the purpose, 
was actually frustrated, The Lord Mayor 
confessed that his presence on the occasion 
was duc to external influences, and it is 
notorious that members of the council were 
threatened to be deprived of their functions 
as justices of the peace if they dared to 
support the,motion. It is well known that 
this goes far to account for the number of 
absentces on the occasion. Yct,in the face 

of such obstruction, embittered by a num- 

ber of possible details which the Castle has 

at its disposal, and the force of which only 

Dublin citizens can fully realise, the Metro- 

politan Corporation would, but for the Lord 
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organisation. It was nonsense for Mr. 
Parnell, or any other Land Leaguer, to call 
the Land League agitation simply an Irish 
strike in favour of bettering the condition of 
the people. The whole plan of procedure 
was altogether different. When Trades’ 
Unions demanded less hours or more wages, 
they said to their employers that, unless 
they had them, they would not work; but 
they did not stop the work, nor did they 
damage the employers’ machinery, nor did 
they prevent other people from working; 
but their operations had always been pur- 
sued within the four corners of the criminal 
and common law, with one or two exccp- 
tions, that could not be taken into account 
when considering the great work that 
‘Trades’ Unions had performed. At the 
mecting of the Baptist Union, held in the 
autumn, at Southampton, it was resolvcd : 
“That this mecting of the Baptist Union 
of Great Britain and Ircland, regrets most 
deeply the present state of Ireland, and 
decins the action of the Government, and 
the measures they have taken to sccure 
the peace of the country, worthy the sup- 
port of all citizens.” Even in Ireland 
similu scsolutions were carried. For in- 
Siance, at a mecting of the county magis- 
trates of Mcath, it was resolved: “ That 
while offering no opinion as to the justice 
or the necessity of the Land Act, they 
pledged themselves, now that it had be- 
come law, to carry out its provisions with 
fairness and impartiality.” 

In other ways, also, the Irish public, or the 
respectable portion of it, seemed to arouse 
itself to meet the emergencies of the time. 
A mecting, for instance, was held in 
October to inaugurate the formation of an 
association for ladies in distress, at the 
Palace, St. Stephen's Green, the Archbishop 
of Dublin in the chair. There was an 
extremely large attendance, particularly of 
ladies. Mr, W. Brooke stated the object 
of the association, which, he said, was 
purely charitable, and had nothing what- 
ever to do with any political side or aspect. 
The non-payment of rent, which was so 
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severest distress to families and individuals 
depending for their incomes on the land. 
Owing to this, it was determined to form 
the association, which had for its object the 
relief of widows and unmarried ladies whose 
income had failed, in whole or in part, 
through the cause mentioned. The asso- 
ciation would consist of a patron (and the 
Archbishop had kindly granted his patron- 
age), patronesses, of whom a considerable 
number had already been secured; a 
general and anexecutive committec, consist- 
ing of twelve names, six being ladies and 
six being gentlemen, besides the honorary 
officers. The executive committee would 
sit in Dublin, and their duty would be 
to examine into applications for assistance. 
That would be a very important duty, as 
no doubt a large number of claims would 
be sent in. Aid would be given to those who 
were found to be in distress, or loans would 
be advanced, rcpayable without interest, 
as many persons would object to charitable 
relicf. An honorary undertaking to inti- 
mate the payment of rent, so that relicf 
would be stopped. This would be only an 
honorary undertaking, as it had been de- 
termined that no agreement would be 
made which would entail recourse to the 
law. They would not be confined in 
bringing the objects of the association be- 
fore the public in Ireland, as they would also 
be furthered in England. The association 
had already received considerable sums 
from England—in fact, the treasurer had 
already threcorfour hundred pounds in hand. 
It was proposed to purchase needlework 
from persons in distress, and the committee 
would also undertake the distribution of 
money committed to them on special trusts. 
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Indeed, the distress thus created through 
the action of the Land League was of the 
most intense character, and permeated all 
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In the meanwhile, the Government was 
not idle, and the papers had to condense 
their reports into the smallest possible 
space. For instance, on one day, October 
27th, seventeen more suspects, we were 
told, were arrested in Ireland, and they 
were disposed of in the columns of the 
Times in as many lines. “All we hear now 
about a man,” wrote the Radical Echo, “is 
that he was arrested and lodged in some 
jail. Whether all these men were guilty, 
or equally guilty, will never be known. 
But if the Government were to arrest seven- 
teen dozen, or seventeen score a day, public 
opinion in this country would sustain the 
Government. We will go further still, and 
say that if more drastic measures were 
required, if every suspect were silently 
flogged in prison, the British public would 
ery ‘bravo!’ The Government rather 
lags behind public opinion than acts in 
advance of it, and if it were condemned at 
the present moment, it would not be for 
doing too much, but too little.” This is 
true, and there is no stronger condemnation 
of the action of Mr, Parnell and his followers 
than by the system of terrorism they had 
evoked, by the violence and dastardly out- 
rages and murders committed by their 
emissaries. The people of England, who 
had naturally a kindly feeling towards the 
Irish as the victims with themselves, but 
more than themselves, of bad land laws 
and harsh landlords, had become estranged, 
and that they were even thore determined 
than the Government that life be secured, 
that property be preserved, that the land 
should be ruled by law, and not brute 
force. 

But if the Echo had its censure for 
Government, it was left far behind by the 
Newcastle Chronicle, from which, by way of 
illustration, we quote an extract relative 
to Dublin and Mr. Parnell :—“* Dublin 
is no ordinary city. It is the capital of 
Ireland, and holds the second rank among 
the cities of the empire. It has been from 
time immemorial a centre of -opposition to 
every popular movement in the United 
Kingdom ; it is little England to the bulk 
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of the Irish people; it is the headquarters 
of polite society, of commercial enterprise, 
and of learning ; and there the castle, the 
courts, and the university dominate public 
opinion, In many of its aspects, and in 
relation to the rest of the country, Dublin 
has ever been regarded as almost as little 
Irish as London itself. When the corpora 

tion of such a town finds half the members 
capable of being brought together on an 
occasion so momentous, ready to confer the 
highest honour at its disposal upon men 
whom the Government of the country 
stigmatise as criminals, it is absurd for any 
one to ignore, much less to find comfort, in 
such circumstances.” This was apparently 
intended as a reply to Mr. Gladstone's 
Liverpool speech in October, when he re- 
ferred to the fact that the Corporation of 
Dublin, which had conferred on him*the 
honour of its freedom some three or four 
years previously, had refused it to Mr. 
Parnell, at the very time when the mob had 
almost got possession of the city, and when 
hardly any man was safe who was known 
to be an encmy of Mr. Parncll, As it was, 
so great was the fear of the mob, that 
many of the members of the corporation 
stayed away, and voted ncither on one side 
nor the other. The writer in the Vewcastle 
Chronicle continues:—“Nor is this all. 
Dublin is now under a veritable reign of 
white *terror. Great pressure was brought 
to bear by the authoritics in order to pre- 
vent the discussion raised by Mr. Grey, and 
the first meeting, intended for the purpose, 
was actually frustrated. The Lord Mayor 
confessed that his presence on the occasion 
was due to external influences, and it is 
notorious that members of the council were 
threatened to be deprived of their functions 
as justices of the peace if they dared to 
support the,motion, It is well known that 
this goes far to account for the number of 
absentees on the occasion. Yet, in the face 
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Mayor’s casting vote, have carried a vote 
censuring the Government, and honouring 
the untried, but unconvicted leaders of the 
condemned Land League. We repeat that 
the fact is significant.” But the bitter 
animosity of Mr. Cowen to Mr. Gladstone, 
and to all his'ways, is by this time notorious. 
More pertinent was the criticism of the 
Times on Mr. Gladstone’s Knowleys speech. 
“It is remarkable,” writes the Times, “ that 
Mr. Gladstone protests against the state- 
ment that the passing of the Land Act was 
in any way duc to the action of the League. 
‘When he introduced the measure he de- 
clared it was the business of Parliament in 
dealing with the question to look, not at the 
agitation, nor at the demands put forward 
under the cover of agitation, but at the 
actual relations between landlord and ten- 
ant and to introduce into the law the 
changes which, upon the merits, would be 
required. Mr. Chamberlain, on the other 
hand, asserted on Tuesday last that if the 
Land League had been suppressed at the 
beginning of the year, when it was open to 
all the charges brought against it by Mr. 
Gladstone, the Land Act would not have 
becn carried. These are discrepancies which 
will perplex the future historian.” 

For a long time it seemed as if Ireland 
was cqually divided between two contending 
partics: the friends of anarchyand patriotism 
on onc side, and of law and Englandon the 
other. Even in jeil, Mr. Parnell managed 
to scnd a letter to the papers protesting 
against the Gladstone policy, and intimating 
that he and his friends were quite ready to 
remain in jail any number of months or 
years that may be necessary. A heavy 
blow, however, was dealt to the Land 
League when,on the last Sunday in October, 
the pastoral of Archbishop MacCabe was 
read in all the Roman Catholic churches in 
the diocese of Dublin. “ Only a little while 
ago,” said the Archbishop, “our own city 
presented scenes of lawlessness which might 
disgrace an unchristian rabble. It is true 
the evil-docrs were but a handful of mis- 
guided men and youths, but it is neverthe- 
less true that the evil-doers are in our 
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midst, and that the youthful culprit of to-day 
may become in a few months the hardened 
profligate, if society fails in its duties to the 
rising generation. We feel ourselves, very 
reverend fathers, imperatively called on to 
enter our most solemn protest against 
another indignity which has been offered to 
the moral sense of our people in this city, 
the centre of Catholic Ireland. Only a few 
days ago, over-confiding men were startled 
from their dreams of security by the publi- 
cation of a manifesto which at once assailed 
the external laws of God, and struck at the 
foundation on which society rests—the 
rights of property. Passing over all the 
ether cases in which these rights are 
threatened, let us confine ourselves to one 
particular class of the community. There 
‘were, and are, as we all know, hundreds of 
honest and industrious men among us who, 
trusting to the faith of the public conscience, 
and calculating on the security which a 
justly constituted Government is able to 
afford, invested the fruits of their years of 
toil and self-sacrifice in property from which 
they hoped that they, and theirs, might 
draw the means of an honourable subsis- 
tence. But all this must be swept away by 
the breath of a handful of men, the bulk of 
whom have neither stake nor interest in 
thecountry. We disregarded the warnings 
which cautioned against danger that lurked 
in specious programmes pretending toaim at 
nought save the redress of the wrongs of an 
oppressed people; but now God's Provi- 
dence from the lips of unsafe guides gives 
an avowal of their aims, and if notice to pay 
no rent be not the teachings of communism, 
communism is yet to be defined. Let no 
one suppose, reverend fathers, that we have 
@ word to say in defence of the oppressors 
of the poor. | We feel as keenly as the most 
outspoken of our brethren in the sacred 
ministry, the cruel injuries worked by bad 
laws on the defenceless tenants of Ireland ; 
but we must not allow our abhorrence of 
injustice to betray us into a repudiation of 
the claims of injustice, and if God’s blessing 
isto be invoked on our struggle for right, 
God’s sacred ordinance must not be out- 
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raged in that struggle. If to-day the land- 
lord’s claim to his just rent be questioned, 
who will guarantee the tenant’s right to 
his outlay of money and toil to-morrow? 
Injustice will repay his injustice, and in the 
day of retribution the wrong-doer will be 
laughed at when he seeks for sympathy in 
his troubles. The issue is now plainly put 
before our people. Which of the two will 
they follow? The men who have marked 
out a road that must Jead to anger with 
God, and disgrace before the Christian 
world, or the bishops of Ireland, who, 
through a glorious and unbroken succession 
of fourteen centuries, are the heirs of those 
who encountered poverty, exile—nay, death 
in its most terrible form, for the people with 
whom their lives were irrevocably bound 
up.” In well-considered words, the prelates 
exhorted their pcople to use the Land Act; 
to keep aioof from all secret societies ; to 
set their faces against the tyranny which 
has been established in many parts of the 
country by the abuscs of a system which 
may be called a social excommunication 
indicted by irresponsible, and, very often, 
by vindictive agents. The bishops also 
called upon the people to pay their just 
debts when they had the power, which eer- 
tainly include just rents. But who will 
settle the question of what a just rent 
means? Surely no sanc man will allow 
an individual, however upright, to be the 
judge in his own case; and if the bishops 
exhorted their people to awail themselves 
of the Land Act, they did so in the hope 
that under the courts established by that 
Act the unjustly-rented tenant would find 
justice and protection. This manifesto of 
the Archbishop's had greater weight, as he 
hhad been opposed to the Land League since 
it had assumed a position of defiance to 
the law, and can show how prophetic were 
his warnings as to the communism for which 
the Land League was preparing the way. 
‘We are told there were several demonstra- 
tions of disapproval in several of the chapels, 
when the Archbishop's pastoral was read. 
In Mariboro-street pro-cathedral about 150 
persons, chiefly young men, who occupied 
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seats in the centre of the building, left their 
places and made a shuffling noise with their 
feet going out of the cathedral. There 
were similar manifestations of feeling at 
other Catholic places of worship, but on a 
smaller scale. It is believed that this form 
of protest had been agreed upon before- 
hand, as a Dublin cvening paper of the 
previous Saturday contained an extract 
from the Pastoral, with an intimatior that 
it would be read in the city chapels the 
next day. 

At the same time the newspapers re- 
ported that the number of brutal and 
cowardly attacks on the police had increased 
very much in Dublin. A typical case was 
as follows. A constable was attacked by 
three men in a Ioncly strect, who knocked 
him down, beat him on the head with his 
own baton, and tricd to put the wheel of a 
cart over his neck while he lay on the 
ground. Their conduct was so brutal that, 
controry to usual custom, the spectators 
interfered. One of the comical incidents 
connected with the affairs in Ircland, was, 
on one occasion, the mob made a furious 
attack on a party of police who were on their 
way to levy poor rates. One would have 
thought that even the most ignorant of Irish 
mobs would have had no objection to the 
collection of moncy for the relief of the 


poor. 

On All-Souls’ Day, a vast crowd filled 
the Tuam cathedral, After the last Mass, 
the Archbishop, Dr. MacEvilly, condemned 
the teaching of the new doctrine of “no 
rent” as being contrary to every principle 
of religion, and every dictate of morality, 
He looked upon those who followed that 
pernicious practice as being guilty of a 
breach of that law of God which says 
“Thou shalt not steal.” IIe could not too 
strongly reprobate such eviladvice. It was 
simply telling the people to be thieves and 
rogucs, It was contrary to any principle 
of patriotism, and was subversive of the 
character and morals of the people. Hic 
isleet to see that the honest religious 
it of the Irish people in the diocese over 
which he had authority revolted against 
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such a doctrine of “no rent,” convenient | lord on the ground that the rent was too 


as its practice might be, and in that revolt 
all that was good and honest joined. In 
other parts of Ireland, Mr. Parnell and his 
doctrine of no rent seemed to become more 
popular after and in consequence of his 
imprisonment. ‘For instance, while the 
Archbishop was addressing the people in 
Tuam, in Cork the members of the 
Chamber of Commerce unanimously elected 
him chairman of the Chamber of Commerce 
there. This was the more remarkable, as 
its doors were locked against him during 
his candidature for the representation of 
the city. 

Outrage and crime seemed little affected 
by the repressive measures of Government, 
or by the appeals of highly-placed priests, 
or by the uttcrances of leading magistrates. 
As an illustration we quote from the papers 
of November 4th. A correspondent writes 
from Dublin :—* Another agrarian murder 
is reported, this time from the terrorised 
district of Loughrea, county Galway. The 
exact locality is about two miles from 
Craughwell, the station on the Ennis and 
Athenry line, which is nearest to Loughrea. 
The unfortunate victim is a respectable 
man named Doherty, about 28, It appears 
that Doherty, when retiring to bed about 
ten o'clock lust night, had his attention 
attracted by a noise in the yard adjoining 
his house. Looking out, he observed that 
a horse, which had some time before been 
locked up in the stable, was wandering 
about. Ic went out to secure the animal, 
and, having done so, he was returning into 
the house, when a shot was fired at him. 
‘The bullet passed by him, but a sccond 
later a sccond shot was fired, the bullet 
from which passed through his temple, and, 
passing through his brain, caused instant 
death. ‘The assassin then visited a cousin 
of the deceased, John Doherty; but failing 
to arouse any of the inmates, he fircd 
several shots through the window, a bullet 
passing the face of Mrs. Doherty.” A man 
of the name of Cunliffc has been arrested 
on suspicign. About eighteen months ago 
Cunliffe surrendered his farm to his land- 





high, and Doherty became the tenant, in 
the belief, as he stated, that Cunliffe had 
surrendered it because he was not able to 
pay the rent. The matter was referred to 
the local branch of the Land League, and 
that body, as was to be expected, decided 
in favour of Cunliffe. The result was that 
he and his cousin were Boycotted, and 
notices were posted in the district caution- 
ing people to have no dealings with them. 
We read, in the same paper, a novel case 
of Boycotting, reported from Glencowen, 
near Blarney. A large quantity of corn 
and oats, the property of a suspect in Kil- 
mainham, is still in the fields rotting under 
the weather, owing to the impossibility of 
getting any one to save it. His relatives 
applied to the Land League for assistance, 
but they repudiated all connection with 
him. This change of front is~owing to 
Heffernan, during his first term of im- 
prisonment, having entreated the Chief 
Sceretary to release him, acknowledging 
the land, and promising to take no further 
part in the agitation, 

It is clear that while the high officials 
of the Romish Church held aloof from 
the cry raised of “no rent,” there were 
not a few of the priests who headed the 
tenants in the audacious demand. Mr. 
Gaville, for instance, County Court Judge of 
Louth and Armagh, addressing the Grand 
Jury at Dundalk Quarter Sessions, ani- 
madverted in severe terms on the conduct 
of men professing to be christian ministers 
attending illegal meetings, and counselling 
the people to adhere to the advice given 
in the “no rent” manifesto of the Land 
League. Subsequently, the Kev, Mr. 
Kiernan, parish priest, entered the court, 
and addressing the judge in an excited 
manner, said :—“It is unmanly for any 
person to shelter himself behind his judicial 
position, and slander men behind their 
backs.” This remark having been ap- 
plauded, we are told Father Kiernan left 
the court. ‘The language of the judge was 
justifiable when we find such paragraphs 
as the following under the head of Irish 
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Intelligence :—“One hundred and thirty 
of Count de Brosses’ tenantry at Cool 
Meen and Cruna, headed by the parish 
priest, marched to Kildysart [to-day to 
interview the landlord’s agent. They told 
him that no rent would be paid while 
Gladstone and Forster continued to mis- 
govern Ireland.” 

The Irish in England, especially in 
Liverpool and London, held meetings, and 
did all in their power to censure the action 
of the Government, and hinder the work- 
ing of an Act which was such a boon as 
was never offered to tenants in any part 
of the world ever before. In some places 
the Irish characteristically took their 
revenge by returning Tories as councillors. 
Nor was this much to be wondered at 
when Miss Helen Taylor, the step-daughter 
of the illustrious John Stuart Mill, could 
go to Dublin, and standing by the side 
of Miss “Anna Parnell, could talk such 
stuff as the following :—"“ Every English- 
man, and every Englishwoman, who had 
the smallest respect for constitutional 
liberty, was morally bound to give the 
Strongest protest against the iniquitics 
which were now disgracing England and 
Treland. She almost felt as if to those 
who were born in Ireland, the name of 
England must be a great ground for hatred 
and contempt, but she could assure them 
there were thousands of people in England, 
and there would be, before long, millions, 
who would make their voices heard un- 
answerably in protesting’ against these 
iniquitics. She hoped punishment would 
soon fall on those who were oppressing 
Ireland. She did not speak of political 
oppression, but of the state of things in 
which young girls, old women, and blind 
boys, were put to death by the bayonct 
thrusts of the police, while the perpetrator 
escaped practically without punishment. 
It was not in the power of England to put 
an individual into prison for denouncing 
Mr. Gladstone as a wicked, unscrupulous, 
and crucl man.” In such matters fair 
play seemed out of the question. The aim 
of each speaker evidently was, how best to 
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excite Irish discontent, and how most 
fiercely to arraign the Government. In 
introducing Miss Taylor, Miss Parnell had 
denounced the conduct of the police. As 
evidence of their brutality, she mentioned 
that a blind boy was pulled out of bed and 
was being taken off to the station under the 
belief that he was shamming. There wasa 
miraculous escape from death by another 
boy, who had received two sword thrusts, 
‘Well, that is very probable. When an 
infuriated mob, that had been wrecking 
some of the best houses in Dublin, and 
pillaging some of the best shops, had to be 
dispersed by the armed police, one can 
well imagine, many people who were silly 
enough to form a part of it had some very 
narrow escapes. But Miss Taylor went 
even beyond her authority, in speaking of 
young girls, old women, and blind boys 
being put to death by bayonct thrusts, and it 
is difficult to conccive anything more wicked 
or atrocious than such conduct on her part. 
In England, in any respectable audience, 
such a remark would have created only 
laughter; to the excited and excitable Irish, 
it would only add fuel to the fire of Irish 
discontent ; but it had long been manifest 
that Mr. Parnell and his followers were 
aiming at somcthing more than tenant 
right. The Zoston Prlot,the ablest Roman 
Catholic journal in America, hit the truc, 
nail on the head when it said :—“It is 
time for Irishmen to take their attention 
off the Land Act, and the no-rent policy. 
For good or ill, the Land Act is in opera- 
tion. We trust it will be largely for good, 
and that every atom of its bencfits will be 
used by the tenant farmers of Ireland ; but 
even were thc Land Act all that the 
League desired, it would be ‘only a step 
onwards. The end of Irish agitation is 
Home Rule, and an Irish revolution and a 
separate independence. It is time to 
change the Land League, root and branch, 
into something larger. The outside world 
will sympathise far more with an open 
demand for Home Rule than with an 

wnised war on landlords.” Who can 
doubt that the writer of the above article 
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wrote truly? What the discontented Irish- 
man secks, is not tenant right, but Home 
Rule. In the meanwhile the officials con- 
nected with the Land League endeavoured 
to do their duty. The first case—that in 
Castle Blayney—resulted in a very sub- 
stantial reduction of rent. The decision 
given was that the rent to M‘Atavey’s 
holding of ten acres had been reduced 
from £8 16s. 2d., to £6 6s, the landlord 
to pay half the county ccss, the tenant 
having paid the whole of it before. As 
soon as the decision was known, and in fact 
while it was yet being delivered, the 
local band passed the court-house playing 
jubilantly. The Land Act sub-Commis- 
‘sioners were not slow in giving the tenants 
relief. In one of the earliest cases, the 
tenant had a reduction on the plea that he 
was old and infirm. It is to be questioned 
whether the force of kindness in such a case 
could further go. 

At first it seemed as if there would be a 
breakdown in consequence of the extra- 
ordinary number of applications to the 
court for relief. The difficulty of getting 
the Land Commission into working order 
was forcibly illustrated at Armagh, where 
the sub-Commissioners were forced to make 
one day @ dies non, in order to give even 
one day's notice of their intention to sit. 
Although seven cases were sct down for 
hearing, not one was heard. Five of the 
cases were Land League test cases, of 
which Mr. MacGouph, the solicitor of the 
Land League, had charge, but from which 
he had withdrawn, There was, therefore, 
no appearance on behalf of the tenants in 
these cases, nor did the tenants themselves 
attend until after the Court had risen, and 
after intimation had been conveyed to 
them (they being in town awaiting the 
result of their non-appearance) that the 

_ court had adjourned their cases and given 
costs in the smaller case of one pound, and 
in the larger casc of two pounds, against 
them. They then professed to feel very 
much annoyed that they had not had notice 
of the sitting, and they added, when 
questioned, that they had not received 
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notice from Mr. MacGough, that he had 
retired from their cases. 

‘The special correspondent of the Daily 
News writes :—“I do not by any means 
share the apprehension that appears to be 
entertained in some quarters with regard 
to a block in the working of the Land Act. 
It is obviously absurd to suppose that 
because so many thousands of notices 
have been served, therefore they will, or 
even a decent proportion of them, ever 
come to trial. For example, there is 
scarcely ‘any likelihood that anything 
more will be heard of the test cases pre- 
sented at Castle Blayney and Armagh. 
They were all cases of evicted tenants, who 
now being left to themselves, are not likely 
to proceed further in the attempt to fix 
fair rent. Their holdings will probably be 
sold, and the landlord will most likely be 
the purchaser, and the future fair, rent will 
probably be arranged between the land- 
lord and the new tenant, all that the Com- 
missioners will have to do being to sanction 
the arrangement. Again, it is equally 
obvious that as soon as a few decisions 
have been given, and as soon as the ten- 
dency of the new decisions begins to be 
grasped by both landlord and tenant, an 
amicable arrangement of their differences 
will take place in a large proportion—it 
would probably be more correct to say, in 
an overwhelming proportion of cases. It 
was pointed out at Armagh that while a 
tenant may bring a landlord into court at 
an expense of a couple of shillings, it costs 
the landlord more than as many pounds 
to come in to meet the case sought to be 
made against him. This will account 
largely for the number of notices that have 
been served. But itshould be remembered 
that this step on the part of the tenant is, 
after all, but an initiatory one, and that, 
although he can bring the landlord into 
court at an expense of a couple of shillings, 
he cannot mect him there for much less 
than the same amount as the landlord, 
It must also be remembered that the case 
is not necessarily at an end when the sub- 
Commissioners have given their decision, 
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and that if the tenants are to maintain any 

advantage they may gain at that stage, 

they must be prepared to follow it up to 

the end. 

A difficulty in the way of the success of 
the Land Act, it must be admitted, however, 
is to be found in the magnitude of the task 
undertaken by the Land Court. The 
trial of a land claim, under the Act of 1870, 
was wearisome enough, but was simple 
work compared with that which has now 
to be got through, An example is afforded 
in the first case at Belfast. The landlord, 
a Rev, Mr, Crawford, having given a lease 
of a house and land to a tenant in 1842, 
for 21 years, and at the expiration of the 
term exercised the power, then unquestioned, 
of raising the rent, was brought into court 
to have it fixed, and to find that the tenant 
claims to be the owner of the improvements, 
and to be exempt from rent in respect of 
them. The landlord offered the lease and 
the covenants as evidence that the im- 
provements were » but the court de- 
manded more distinct evidence, the Act 
having reversed the presumption of the 
Act of 1870, and laid the onus of proving 
the right to the improvements upon the 
landlord, who has no recompense for them, 
and never could have forescen such an 
allegation. The principle involved is im- 
portant, but the farm respecting which 
the question has been raised was a small 
one. 

In deciding a batch of cases in Belfast, 
which all gave great satisfaction, inasmuch 
as the rents were reduced, Professor Baldwin, 
onc of the sub-Commissioners, said :—* This 
judgment will be read with the deepest 
interest and scanned with care. We have 
reduced the rents because it has been 
proved that the improvements were made 
by the tenants. Several of the tenants 
have effected a great many improvements 
which gave them in equity and now in law 
a considerable interest in their holdings. 
On the other hand, many of the farms 
are neglected, and a few are in a shameful 
state. This Act, and our decision to-day, 
tells them that every bit of permanent im- 
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provement they effect in future shall be 
d by law. It is hoped that this 
will give a new girection to their thoughts 
and industry, and thus speedily improve 
their own condition, increase the prosperity 
of the district, and promote the well-being 
of the State. The new rent was fixed from 
the 1st of November, and they gave the 
tenant the benefit of only paying half the 
county cess. The first benefit of the Land 
Act would be felt when the gale would be 
paid on the 1st of November, 1882.” The 
Court then adjourned after having given 
the tenants their costs. The appeals to 
be heard will of course decide as to whether 
these reductions are fair. 

In time it became apparent that the 
hopes created by the Land Act as to 
the diminution of the evil effects of the 
Land League were premature, and from 
England and Ireland a fierce cry came for 
firmer measures. And no wonder. In De~ 
cember one night’s Gazetée contained a 
return of the agrarian outrages committed 
in the month of November. The total 
number is 520, which includes the follow- 
ing :—Murder, 2; firing at person, 17; 
assault on police, 1; grievous assaults, 7; 
assaults endangering life, 6; assaults on 
bailiffs and process servers, 21; incendiary 
fires and arson, 46; firing into dwellings, 
28; injuries to property, 38; injuries to 
railway trains or highways, 2; resisting 
legal process, 1; attacks on houses, 8; 
intimidation, 320; administering unlawfol 
oaths, 4; robbery of arms, 7; wounding or 
maiming cattle, 15. The total for each pro- 
vince is :—Ulster, 44 ; Leinster, 129 ; Con 
naught, 110; Munster, 237. 

Baron Fitzgerald, in opening the winter 
assizes for Connaught, addressing the 
grand jury, said he deplored the condition 
of their common country. There were 
forty cases to go before them; but this 
number afforded no indication whatever of 
the vast number of cases specially reported 
by the police authorities. The combination 
from which this class of crime resulted had 
lasted for four years. Since the last assizes 
the Legislature had admitted the grievance 
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of the tenants, and—it was not for him to 
say wisely or unwisely—in a large number 
of cases they had suspended existing con- 
tracts in the interests of the tenants, and 
had appointed in the administration of this 
new enactment not the ordinary judges of 
the land, but a number of men who should 
be free from prejudice, and what he might 
call the stiffness engendered by the ad- 
ministration of long-established law; and 
the most alarming feature in the condition 
of the country was, that in the face of 
the determined efforts of redress which 
the Legislature afforded the class of 
crime to which he alluded continued, in- 
creased, and was increasing. With such a 
condition of a country no Government 
could co-exist.. It was not for him to de- 
vise the remedy, that might be termed the 
prejudice of an old man, but he should say 
that the system of trial by jury—the system 
of twelve men solemnly swom before their 
God, in whom they professed to believe— 
was the best system that could be devised 
for the administration of justice tempered 
with mercy. 

The following declaration was widely cir- 
culated and signed throughout Ireland :— 
“September, 1881.—We, the undersigned, 
declare that we will not visit the Exhibi- 
tion of Irish Manufactures, which is pro- 
posed to be held in Dublin in 1882, if any 
member of the Royal or Viceregal family, 
or any agent of the Government, who may 
at any time have taken part,in the oppres- 
sion of the Irish people, be invited to open 
said exhibition, or allowed to have any 
official connection with it; and we also 
declare that we will not knowingly buy the 
goods of any manufacturer who may ex- 
hibit in said exhibition if it be held under 
the conditions to which we have objected.” 

A novel method of keeping alive the 
spirit of the “no-rent” manifestowasadopted 
in some parts of Ireland. A pound pro- 
missory note, to be repaid when the sus- 
pects are released, has been circulated 
amongst the tenantry. One specimen ran as 
follows :—“I hereby promise t pay Ralph 
Decourcey, Naas, Co. Kildare, in his office 
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in Meath, £— on the day that Parnell, 
Davitt, and Brennan, and the other sus- 
pects, are set at liberty.” The tenant is 
to sign the note, which is dated the 4th 
November. It is questionable, however, 
whether many notes of this kind were 
taken up. The Irish are a shrewd as well 
as+a noisy people—always saying a great 
deal more than they mean or feel, but with. 
a very keen eye to their own interests, and 
quite able to take care of number one. 
There are innocent, simple, unsuspecting 
people whom you may take in, but certainly. 
few such are to be found amongst the Irish 
people. 

There can be little doubt but that the 
strong action of the Government suc- 
ceeded for a little while in restoring order 
to Ireland. For awhile the discontents 
were paralysed, It may be that Mr 
Gladstone’s advent to power, and re 
fusal to continue the Peace Preservation 
Act of his predecessors, and his known 
humanity and love of justice, gave an im- 
pulse to an undesirable organisation ; but 
at any rate no one can deny that his 
removal of Irish grievances, before he re- 
sorted to force, left the Irish agitators 
without excuse. Nor were the coercive 
measures attended by the dangerous con- 
sequences at one time anticipated and 
predicted. At once, so far as outward 
appearances were concerned, the League 


.collapséd when Mr. Parnell was lodged in 


Kilmainbam. Miss Parnell still shrieked 
out her wild defiance of England, or her 
coarse abuse of Mr. Gladstone, but no 
rational person attached any serious im- 
portance to her opposition, or to that of 
the Children’s League, which were the 
latest features inthe movement. Agitation 
in petticoats or Jong clothes need not, it 
was felt, awaken any grave anxieties. We 
are not insensible to the mischief which 
may still be wrought, so long as America 
sends weekly contributions for the express 
purpose of promoting sedition ; or as when 
the great American orator, Mr. Wendel 
Phillips, lends himself to the cry of “no 
rent” in Ireland ; but it is to be expected 
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that American dollars will cease to flow 
and American oratgrs to declaim, when it 
is clear that no practical result is to follow ; 
and, in the meantime, it is satisfactory to 
observe that the Kilmainham protests and 
manifestoes, which managed to find their 
way into the Dublin Freeman's Journal, 
fail to produce any visible effect on the 
popular mind, Of course we are told that 
we have not cured the malady, but only 
driven it inwards—that the suppression 
ef the external manifestation means a more 
violent and dangerous, because obscure 
disease ; that sccret Fenian clubs will take 
the place of League meetings held in 
open day. However that may he, all must 
admit that the duty of the hour was the 
suppression of @ state of disorder which 
was discreditable to British law and mena- 
cing to British authority; mischievous to 
every class interest in the country, and 
worst of all, to those who were being drawn, 
step by step, into a conflict with authority, 
the issue of which must have been their 
own destruction. 

It was admitted on all sides—by Tories 
as well as Whigs—that the Government 
were bound to interpose as much for the 
sake of Mr, Parnell's ignorant followers as of 
the landlords and others who were engaged 
in the work of destruction. Boycotting— 
the destruction of property—the midnight 
raids of masked men—the reign of terror 
which was being established, were not only 
ruinous to trade and commerce, and un- 
pleasant to the propertied classes, but were 
destructive to the poor and the perpetrators 
of such deeds of violence themselves. After 
reasonable demands had been met, and a 
method established which would provide 
for the redress of ali real grievances, the 
Government had no option but to put 
down a movement which was leading 
rapidly to civil war. It had been a hard 

! job to get the Land Bill through Parlia- 
ment, and it was intolerable that, after it 
had been successfully carried, Mr. Parnell 
should put his veto upon it, as if he were 
the king of Ireland, to whom English 
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It was all the worse that Mr. Parnell’s 
opposition was based upon a_ principle 
which would be fatal, not only to all 
government, but to all property. Mr. Glad- 
stone did not denounce the latest teaching 
of the League too strongly when he branded 
it as the Gospel of Plunder, The question 
which, therefore, the Government had to 
face, was one which any Government, 
having a claim to existence, and a right to 
legislate, could only meet in one way. A 
great confederation which existed for the 
Purpose, avowed openly and publicly, of 
encouraging the spoliation of oneclass of her 
Majesty’s subjects, could not be permitted. 
Mr, Gladstone’s Cabinet met the crisis as 
it was expected to meet it: the action 
was prompt and successful. If, as a result, 
other dangers follow, they must be met 
in an equally prompt and satisfactory man- 
ner. The authority of Government must 
be vindicated and its power felt, the supre- 
macy of law must be made clear, order 
must at any rate be enforced. We may 
well exclaim to the gloomy prognosticators 
of mischief in the present case—* Sufficient 
for the day is the evil thereof.” Appa- 
rently remedial measures are beginning 
to exercise their proper influence. There 
is every prospect that the tenants will, at 
all events, try what the courts will 
do for them. At first, the majority of 
applications came from Ulster, and the 
defenders of the Land League tried to 
show that it was only the well-to-do far- 
mers who could or would take advantage 
of the Act. The suggestion was not, how- 
ever, borne out by the full accounts we 
from time to time received. For instance, 
the special correspondent of the Standard 
thus described one of the earliest cases, 
which he inspected in company with the 
Assistant Commissioner :—“ The farm, which 
is wretchedly cultivated, lies on a slope. 
The upper part is dark-coloured loam, on 
a light tilly subsoil, which must get rid of 
any quantity of manure. But the lower 
part is on clay, and might, Professor 
Baldwin thought, be made to render large 


Governments and Premiers were to submit. | return for tillage. This part, however, was 
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insufficiently drained. It was wet and 
sloppy, and a rank growth of rushes rose 
upon it. All the commissioners showed a 
keen and full appreciation of the state of 
cultivation ir different parts of the holding, 
and I thought they seemed a little shocked 
at the obvious neglect on the part of the 
occupants of what might be made very 
good land indeed.” This does not repre- 
sent a prosperous farmer, and the whole 
report of this intelligent correspondent was 
at variance with the representations of 
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It was felt, even by those who were most 
convinced of the improvident and lazy 
habits of the lower order of Irish farmers, 
that, as 2 class, they had now a chance of 
starting, as it were, afresh, such as they 
never had before. And such was the gene- 
ral feeling, in spite of the wild invective of 
mature statesmen of the Lord Randolph 
Churchill type. It is a positive scandal 
that an Irish administration should be 
made the subject, not of party conflict, 
but of indecent and personal outbreak of 
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the League. The fear which is reasonably 
suggested by the narrative is that un- 
reasonable anticipations are rife. Many 
of the tenants commenced threatening 
their landlords with an appeal to the Court, 
in the hope to extort concessions from 
them. Others fancied that it would repair 
the fruits of their own improvidence and 
neglect and ignorance, The work of the 
Commission under such circumstances 
was one of extreme delicacy and difficulty, 
and it was watched with extreme interest 
by all true patriots and lovers of order. 


personal hostility. At all events, while a 
conflict was going on between Buitish 
authority and Irish sedition, common sense, 
as well as public decency, would prescribe 
cautious criticism, if not silence, from the 
champions of the Conservative cause The 
ill-conditioned Radicals, who mean by 
Radicalism jealous distrust of all authority, 
abuse of the men whom they have placed 
in power, might be expected to make com- 
mon cause with the League, and only such, 
In a speech delivered in the autumn at 
Hull, in order to keep up the spirits of 
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the Conservatives, Lord Randolph Churchill 
described Mr. Gladstone as one “who goes 
about shrieking,” pursued bythe “hosannas” 
of well-drilled “caucuses”; while on the 
other hand, Lord Salisbury complained of 
Mr. Gladstone’s pulpit eloquence. “ Again,” 
remarked Lord Churchill, “Mr. Gladstone 
is like King Herod on his throne.” His 
lordship’s patter is rather mixed, and well 
deserves the taunt of music-hall oratory 
as applied to it by Sir William Hagcourt, 
and it is impossible to regard him as a 
serious politician, Lord Randolph Churchill 
accused Mr. Gladstone of having allowed 
much blood to be spilt, not that he might 
carry a certain measure, though that would 
be bad enough, but purely to minister to 
his own diseased vanity. “It was neces- 
sary,” he said, “that much blood should be 
spilt that Mr. Gladstone might come for- 
ward and properly fill the part of the 
greatest statesman—the greatest legislator 
of socicty, the saviour of the age.” That 
is to say, Mr. Gladstone allows much blood 
to be spilt that he may make an imposing 
entry on the world’s stage. That seems 
fair, no doubt, to a party, one of whose 
journalists described Mr. Gladstone as a’ 
knave, and announced his election in the 
remarkable words, “ Barabbas is released 
unto us.” To accuse Mr, Gladstone of 
working commercial treaties for his own | 
benefit ; to be entirely actuated by personal | 
hatred of his dead rival; to be a robber of | 
churches, and so on—chese, as a writer in 
the Datly News remarked, are the habitual 
ornaments of Conservative eloquence. Tory 
canvassers, Tory public speakers, like Sir | 
John Holker, Tory journalists, all find one 
or the other of these accusations always at 
the end of their lips or pens. A short 
time ago, Mr, Gladstone and Mr. Bright 
used daily to be called traitors by a journal 
at that period in Tory employ, and Mr. : 
Bright used to be compared to a street- 
walker, Tory journalists have, at any rate, 
little reason to be horrified at the Billings- 
gate of their opponents, when Lord Churchill 
is permitted to talk, unrebuked, of Mr. 
Gladstone as “a dealer of savage and 
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treacherous tricks,” or to describe the 
struggle between Mr. Gladstone and Mr. 
Parnell as one between the pot and the 
kettle. In a similar vein his lordship 
spoke of Mr. Gladstone as one who had 
attained the lowest depths of political 
cowardice and turpitude. In his aim to do 
justice to Ireland, it is clear the followers of 
the Tories rendered Mr. Gladstone little 
aid, 

The friends of Ireland did all they could 
in England to render their cause distasteful. 
If at a meeting held on the subject by 
English branches of the Land League, 
or by so-called democratic confederations, 
a speaker attempted to say a word on 
behalf of the Government, he was threat- 
ened with personal violence, and his body, 
if not his life, was in danger. For instance, 
the Democratic Federation held a meeting 
one Sunday, on Peckham Rye. At that 
meeting a Mr. Davis, secretary to the 
Peckham Radical Association, moved— 
“That this meeting, while regretting the 
necessity of coercion, approves the action 
of the Government in advancing the 
cause of liberty in Ireland, by putting 
down a state of anarchy.” The speaker, 
says the newspaper report, had spoken 
only a couple of sentences condemnatory 
of the absolutely false sentiments expressed 
on the subject, when he was obliged to stop, 
Several men with sticks began to climb 
up the cart, apparently to attack Mr, 
Davis, and only desisted when he was 
pulled back. It was so at other meet- 
ings. The terrorism of the Land League 
was to be transplanted by the democrats 
to English soil. On the same day another 
great Irish demonstration took place in 
Hoxton Square, There was a portrait of 
Mr. Parnell, 2 show of green banners, 
and the national flag of America. Amongst 
the speakers was Mr. F. H. O'Donnell, 
M.P., who said “that already in Ireland 
the Land Court had applied those principles 
which Mr. Gladstone held to be principles 
of public plunder. In Ulster it had re- 
duced rents 30 per cent. Mr. Gladstone 
threw Mr. Parnell into gaol, but every 
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landlord knew that it was not the Premier 
who caused the landlord to take off 30 per 
cent, but Mr. Parnell..” When that court 
endeavoured to conciliate the whole of the 
Irish Ministry, as it must conciliate them, 
if it was to have a chance of existence, it 
would have to cut down rents, not by 30. 
but by 40, 50, and perhaps Go per cent. 
Before many years were past, instead of 
having 10,000 bloated landlords in Ire- 
land, they would have half a million of 
sturdy peasant proprietors.” He compared 
Mr. Gladstone to @ political Mrs. Parting- 
ton, who would no more be able to wash or 
sweep back the strong tide of Irish nation- 
ality, than was that old lady to repel the 
inroads of the Atlantic witha mop. Within 
a few months he predicted that Mr. 
Parnell would be liberated, to the great joy 
of his fellow-countrymen. “Where would 
Mr. Gladsténe be then? He wished him 
a green old age, so that he might enjoy to 
his heart’s content the bitter cup of 
humiliation in store for him.” 

At the time the Land Act came into 
operation, it appears the number of persons 
in gaol under the Coercion Act was 244, 
distributed as follows :—Limerick gaol, 61 ; 
Naas, 52; Galway, 49; Kilmainham, 47; 
Dundalk, 23 ; Carrick-on-Shannon, 2. 

‘With the obstinacy of a defeated faction 
the Land League issued the following ad- 
dress, which was widely circulated, we are 
told, in all parts of Ireland, and which bore 
the signature of Pierce Egarf, the treasurer : 
“The Government of England ‘has de- 
clared war against the Irish people. The 
organisation that protected them against the 
ravagesof landlordism hasbeen declared un- 
lawful and criminal. Meet the action of the 
English Government with a determined, pas- 
sive resistance. The ‘no-rent’ banner has 
peen raised, and it remains with the people 
now to prove themselves dastards or men, 
Pay no rent. Avoid the Land Court. Such 
is the programme now before the country. 
Adopt it, and it will lead you to free Jand 
and happy homes. Reject it,and slavery 
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and degradation will be your portion. Pay 
no rent. The person who does so should be 
visited with the severest sentence of social 
ostracism. Avoid the Land Court. Cast 
out the person who enters it as a renegade 
to his country and the cause of his fellow- 
men. Hold the harvest, is the watchword. 
To do that effectually you should, as faras 
possible, tum it into money. Sell your 
stock when such a course will not entail a 
loss; make a friendly arrangement with 
your creditors about your interest in your 
farms. A short and sharp struggle now, 
and the vilest oppression that ever afflicted 
humanity will be wiped away. No rent. 
Your brethren in America have risen to 
the crisis, and are ready to supply you 
with unlimited funds, provided you main- 
tain your attitude of passive resistance, and 
pay no rent. The tenants of Ireland have 
still one tremendous move in their power, 
and that is, quictly to stop at home and 
pay no rent. I believe if they unitedly 
adopt a policy of passive resistance, which 
1 do not see how it would be possible for 
the landlords to combat, it would lead to 
one of the greatest revolutions that Ireland 
has ever known. Nassau William Senior, 
Professor Political Economy, University of 
Oxford.—I do not suggest an impossible 
hypothesis to your Majesty when I state 
the possibility (I might state it more 
strongly) of the tenantry of the country 
Yefusing to pay tithes or rents. The clergy 
and the landlords might have recourse to 
the law, but how is the law.to be enforced ? 
How can they distrain for rent or tithes 
upon millions of tenants? The Duke of 
Wellington to the King.—The land, there- 
fore, of any country is the common pro- 
perty of the people of that country, because 
its real owner, the Creator who made it, 
has transferred it as a voluntary gift to 
them. Dr. Nulty, Bishop of Meath—Pay 
no rent.—By order.” 

It is clear the popularity of the Land 
League was a terrible blow to the pro- 
fessional agitators. 
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CHAPTER XLV. 


the summer of 1880, it 
was resolved by the City Cor- 
poration to confer on Mr. 
‘Gladstone a double honour ; 
in the first place, by pre- 
senting him with an address; 
and, in the second place, by 
placing his marble effigy 
in an appropriate nook 

in the Guildhall, Some of the most 
memorable utterances which have fallen 
from English statesmen for many a long 
day have been delivered in the Guildhall, 
a place associated with great memories 
and interesting associations; a building 
which dates its origin as far back as igti. 
‘The walls of the hall are four fect thick, 
supported by nine intcrior massive but- 
tresses, of three storics on either side, and 
by four at each end, having octagon towers, 
one at cach angle, surmounted by cupolas 
and vancs ata height of a hundred feet. 
Inside, the walls are divided into gothic 
compartments, and the roof handsomely 
groined with stone tiles, springing from six 
light circular columns, with octagon bases 
and capitals, and enriched at the intersec- 
tions with sculptured bosses, the two prin- 
cipal ones having shields, the outer ones 
bearing the arms of Edward the Confessor, 
and the others those of Henry V. The 
hall is, in length, 153 feet, breadth 40 feet, 
and height 60 feet. The side wails are 
divided by seven clusters of circular col- 
umns, with octagon bases and capitals, 
enriched with gilt foliage. Beneath the 
eastern window are statues of King Edward 
VIL, Queen Elizabeth, and King Charles 1. 
At the east end of the hall is a raised 
platform hustings, and it contains the Earl 
of Chatham's monument, by J. Bacon, with 
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an inscription written by Burke ; Pitt's 
monument, by Budd, with the inscrip- 
tion by Canning; Wellington’s monu- 
ment, by Bell; Nelson’s monument, by 
Smith; Beckford’s monument, by Moore, 
consisting of three figures, and representing 
him as delivering the celebrated speech to 
the king, engraved on the tablet, composed 
for him by Horne Tooke. At the far end 
stand Gog and Magog, put up in the year 
1708, in the place of two old wjckerwork 
giants, which it had formerly been the cus- 
toni to carry in the procession on a Lord 
Mayor's Day. Many are the scenes con- 
nected with English history in this ancient 
hall, There, in 1494, Sir Simon Mount- 
fort was tried for high treason. There 
came the sainted Jane Askew, in 1546, 
to be found guilty of heresy, a mortal 
offence in those hard and bigoted times. 
The unfortunate but noble Surrey was 
tried there for high treason in 1547. A few 
years later Lady Jane Grey and her hus- 
band were there tried for a similar crime, 
and sentenced .to a similar doom. Sir 
Nicholas Throgmorton and the Jesuit Garnet 
had in the same manner to figure in that 
hall, to which came, at a later time, Charles 
L, to plead for the help of the city in appre- 
hending Hampden and the four refractory 
M.P.’s. In such a hall, and before such an 
assembly as is there gathered together, 
our leading statesmen of all parties may 
be supposed to do their best, and Mr. 
Gladstone certainly may claim to have his 
orations in that illustrious chamber more 
specifically referred to than hashitherto com- 
ported with the scheme of our biography. 
Mr. Gladstone has spoken at Guildhall 
seven times as Prime Minister, and once 
on the occasion of his opening the new 
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library, at no very distant date. It need 
hardly be said that all these speeches were 
good ones. In 1869 he had been Premier 
scarcely twelve months. It was, therefore, 
his first appearance in the hall in that 
capacity. It was the year of the inaugura- 
tion of what he called his remedial policy 
for Ireland, and was listened to most 
attentively by a deeply sympathetic audi- 
ence. “We have,” he said, “ been called to 
office in connection with that important 
crisis in the affairs of Ireland ; that crisis 
to which the mind of the people of this 
country is now addressed more seriously 
than perhaps it ever was before towards 
dealing with that problem,and making man- 
ful and serious endeavours to see whether 
it may not at least be in our power to put an 
end to that which has been the opprobrium, 
the speck on the fair fame of this country 
in the sigh of the world for so many gene- 
rations. My Lord Mayor, we are glad and 
thankful to be cheered on by you, in what 
all must feel to be 2 noble task, while we 
do not disguise our inadequacy to its due 
performance—namely, the endeavour to 
give to this country that strength and unity 
which, in a large portion of the country, 
it already possesses, but to which we have 
to deplore that Ireland still forms a dread 
and melancholy exception. For that end 
we shall labour, encouraged and cheered 
by the generous support we have received 
at the hands of our fellow citizens.” 

At that time the Alabanra clainrs, which 
were being ostentatiously thrust forward 
by Americans, some of them undoubtedly 
hoping the result would be war, were 
agitating the community. But the return, 
or rather the preservation, of peace, seemed 
to become clearer every day. The chance 
of an amicable solution had become more 
manifest ; the prospect of an appeal to 
arbitration, instead of to brute force; was 
increasing. Mr. Gladstone touched upon 
the all-important topic. “There is no 
occasion,” he said, “that I should refer to 
our relations with the United States in any 
terms except those of peace and concord. 
‘Were I tempted to depart from that friendly 
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strain, I should indeed be admonished to 
judge more correctly, and to speak more 
wisely, by an event which has happened 
in the city in the course of the last few 
days. Your quick associations will outrun 
my allusions. You will know that I refer 
to the death of Mr. Peabody, a man 
whose splendid benefactions, which, indeed, 
secure the immortality of his name in that 
which he regarded as his old mother 
country, but which, likewise, in a broader 
view, is applicable to all humanity, taught 
us in this commercial age, which has wit- 
nessed the construction of so many colossal 
fortunes, at once the most noble and need- 
ful of lessons—namely, he has shown us 
how a man can be the master of his wealth, 
instead of beipg its slave. And, my Lord 
Mayor, most touching is it to know, as I 
have learned, that while some might think 
he was unhappy in dying in a foreign 
land, yet so were his affections divided 
between the land of his birth and the home 
of his early ancestors, that that which has 
been his fond wish has indeed been realised 
—that he might be buried in America, but 
that it should please God that he might 
die in England. My Lord Mayor, with 
the country of Mr. Peabody we are not 
likely to quarrel.” And we are pleased to 
remind our readers that Mr. Gladstone’s 
auguries turned out correctly, and that 
within three years from the date of the 
utterance of those words, the arbitrators 
at Geneva had accomplished their work. 
‘The utterances we have referred to were 
made when Mr. Alderman Besley was Lord 
Mayor ; next year Sir Thomas Dakin was 
the head of the Corporation. At the ban- 
quet, again Mr. Gladstone was present as 
Premier, and congratulated the Lord Mayor, 
in the opening of his speech, “on the new 
splendour which this magnificent hall has 
received since last we gathered around the 
hospitable board of the Lord Mayor.” 
Congratulatingthe assembled guests ona re- 
covery of trade, Mr. Gladstone continued :— 
“We have no reason, as far as the prospects 
of the commercial world are concerned, 
to despond or abate, in the slightest degree, 
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those high hopes with which every one of 
us looks forward to the future of the 
United Kingdom.” Referring to the un- 
settled dispute between England and 
America, he observed :—“If we English- 
men, when we read the eriticisms now 
sometimes indulged in; when we read the 
crucl reproaches occasionally passed upon 
us; when we read the insinuations that weare 
a nation governed by no motives but those 
of the meanest convenience, and the most 
petty cowardice on the one hand, I think 
we may remain tranquil when we refer to 
the experience and testimony of the history 
of the past; and on the other hand, we 
may rest contented in the belief that these 
are but momentary and passing ebullitions— 
the natural, the necessary result of great 
and agonising struggles.” 

The next banquet was when Sir Sells 
John Gibbon was Lord Mayor, and was 
the second year of the Franco-German 
War, and, in his speech, Mr, Gladstone 
said ;—"T rejoice, my Lord Mayor, to think 
it is most unlikely, except by our own 
fault, that we can be called on, or tempted 
tu take any part in such quarrels. So, 
happily, are we exempted from most of the 
jeulousics that prevail; so happily are we 
placed in regard to our logal situation, that 
I think it seems as if Providence had 
marked out for us the happy and the lofty 
function of manifesting sympathy, and 
giving to that sympathy the form of action, 
yct of manifesting something like a position 
of independence." In that year, as we 
need scarcely remind the reader, there had 
been welcome succour liberally raised in 
Iingland for the relief of the wounded in 
the war, and for those French who had 
suffercd such an extent of distress of famine 
and want in consequence of war. 

In 1872 Mr. Gladstone was unable to be 
present, and Lord Granville, in his usual 
happy manner, returned thanks for the 
toast of her Majesty’s Ministers. In 1873, 
however, when Sir Andrew Lusk, M.P., 
was Lord Mayor, Mr. Gladstone was again 
present, and, as usual, responded. “I 
scarcely know,” said he, “ how to answer to 
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the courtcous and frank invitation of my 
right honourable friend, the Lord Mayor, 
to disclose on this most appropriate occa- 
sion the secrets of the Cabinet. Now, I 
am, at any rate, ladies and gentlemen, 
showing my confidence in you, my confi- 
dence in your candour and your kindness, 
when I frankly make known to you that 
one of the understood duties of a Minister 
addressing such an assembly in the Guild- 
hall on the Lord Mayor’s Day, is the duty 
of trying, not how much, but how little he 
can say.” However, he took occasion to 
inculcate peace and good will amongst 
nations, and to deprecate all jealousies and. 
rivalries of an ungenerous kind. Mr. 
Gladstone continued :—“I heartily wish 
that we could find the tranquil and the 
stable conditions of the institutions and the 
society of this country reflected, as ina 
mirror, in the state of many countries in 
Europe. Unhappily, it is notso. In some 
quarters we find embarrassment ; in others 
we find what amounts to political chaos, 
There have been times when the blind and 
inhuman superstition has prevailed, which 
has taught the citizens of each country to 
believe that their own country must be 
strong and powerful in proportion as other 
countries were distracted and weak, That 
superstition, at least, I trust, my Lord 
Mayor, we have long cast behind us. It is 
no pleasure to us standing on the shore to 
see others labouring in the storm.” <As if 
conscious of tHe coming fall of his party, 
as if to realise the trath of the language of 
the poet when he says— 





«*"Tin the sunset of life gives us mystical lore, 
And coming events cast their shadows before,” 


Mr. Gladstone concluded with remarks that 
were quite prophetical, and which were not 
long in being realised. His had been the 
strongest Government since the time of the 
Reform Bill of Earl Grey, and yet, as the 
speaker seems to have known, the end was 
near. “Addressing your lordship,” re- 
marked Mr. Gladstone, “as the representa- 
tive of what I am sorry to call an old, and 
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some may be so irreverent as to term a 
decrepit Government. However that may 
be, I will venture to say we have endea- 
voured to conform in the exercise of the 
powers of office to the principles on which 
we obtained office; and I trust such 
as we have lived, such we shall continue 
to live, during the remainder of our minis- 
terial existence, be it short or be it long, 
conscious of our responsibility to the Parlia- 
ment of the country, content to abide by 
the judgment of that Parliament, as we are 
conscinus of the responsibility of Parliament 
itself to the country at large, and to the 
posterity that will follow and pass judgment 
on its acts.” This utterance was not that 
of the ieader of a great party flushed with 
victory, and confident of future success. It 
was, it must be confessed, rather sombre 
and disheartening, and secmed to forbode 
defeat and’ decay, and it was the last specch 
at a Lord Mayor's banquet, as we all know, 
for along while—that is, till Lord Beacons- 
field had ruled the country six years, and 
the nation rose up in its wrath to reject 
him and his works and ways. Then, and 
not till then, did Mr. Gladstone reappear 
at a Lord Mayor's feast, when the Lord 
Mayor, Mr. Alderman McArthur, M.P., 
happily described him as one whose happy 
fortune it had been 


* The applause of listening senates to command, 
‘The threats of pain and ruin to despise ; 
To scatter plenty o'er a smiling land, | 
And read their history in a aation’s éyes.”” 


In August, 1881, the Lord Mayor of 
London and the Lady Mayoress, according 
to custom, entertained her Majesty’s Minis- 
ters, at the end of the session, at the 
Mansion House. The official list of guests 
included the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, 
M.P., and Mrs. Gladstone, the Eari and 
Countess Spencer, the Earl and Coun- 
tess of Kimberley, the Marquis of Hart- 
ington, M.P., and a large number of ladies 
and gentlemen of distinction. The usual 
Joyal toasts having been proposed, and the 
Army and Navy duly honoured, the Lord 
Mayor then proposed the toast of her 
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Majesty’s Ministers, and in reply to that 
toast Mr. Gladstone said:—*My Lord 
Mayor,—We have now been, no very long 
time been, in charge of the affairs of this 
great Empire ; 2 charge too weighty for 
human strength, for I do not hesitate to 
say, that whatever may be the exertions, 
nay, the capacity of any Government, how- 
ever favourably constituted, it must be 
unequal to the enormous calls that are 
made upon it by the interests of this ex- 
tended Empire. “But, my Lord Mayor, 
when I look back those fifteen months, I 
feel that they have been a period, though not 
long, yet of great, in some respects, perhaps, 
of painful interest, and that they have not 
been unmarked either at home or abroad.” 
Mr. Gladstone then alluded to some of the 
difficulties with which the House of Com- 
mons has had to contend during the past 
session, and proceeded to say: “ Something 
again of what we have been called upon to 
do, my Lord Mayor, has been the discharge 
of a duty most necessary, but yet, most 
painful to any Government, especially to 
any Government of a Liberal creed, be- 
cause we have been compelled by a sense 
of duty to act for the purpose of a tem- 
porary restraint of liberty in one of the 
three kingdoms, My Lord Mayor, there is 
not one among those of our fellow-country- 
men who have denounced those measures— 
who has more deeply lamented the necessity 
‘which has Ied to them—than the members 
of her Majesty's Government, There is 
no onc less likely to mistake the true nature 
of these measures than we are, for we know 
that they have in them nothing of a 
character essentially remediai—that their 

but humble and limited purpose 
is to bring about a state of things in which 
measures, truly remedial, may have scope 
to operate. .And I trust, my Lord Mayor, 
that it may be permitted to us to add this 
year to the Statute-book. I must not 
speak with too great confidence of that 
which is still uncertain, and which depends 
in a great part on wills and judgments 
rather than on our own; but I trust it may 
be in our power to add to the Statute-book a 
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law which may have the effect of bettering 
the lot of millions of our fellow-creatures in 
Ireland; of improving the relations of 
classes, of bringing the people of the country 
into closer union with their institutions, and 
of thereby contributing to that great work 
—the promotion of the stability and the 
happiness of the nation to which we are all— 
whatever may be our differences of political 
opinion—sincerely and cordially attached. 
Such a measure, though I fear it will stand 
nearly alone, may not leave altogether un- 
bonoured the history of the session of 1881. 
My Lord Mayor, it has sometimes been a 
matter of complaint that Liberal Govern- 
ments gave too much of their attention to 
domestic legislation, and did not allot a 
sufficient portion of their time to foreign 
politics and questions over Sea. I do not 
think that charge will be brought against 
the Government which is now in office. It 
has rarely happened that within the short 
period of fifteen months a greater number 
of subjects of difficulty and of interest have 
addressed themselves—aye, have forced 
themselves upon the attention of a Govern- 
ment—than those which it has been our lot 
to encounter. I cannot, of course, look 
with unmixed satisfaction upon events in 
different parts of the globe were we to 
record not merely the operations of peaceful 
and skilful diplomacy, not merely the 
friendly correspondence which, obtains be- 
tween different portions of this great empire, 
but likewise miscarriages in more than one 
part of the world which have had their 
history unhappily written in blood. Yet, 
my Lord Mayor, 1 am thankful to believe 
that we have been travelling at least on the 
way to peace, tranquillity, and the promo- 
tion of the general interest. If it is our lot 
to read from day to day accounts in part of 
actual strife, in part of strife anticipated in 
that mountainous country which borders on 
the north-west frontier of an Indian empire, 
yet surely we must derive from this ex- 
perience some painful lessons. We cannot 
but feel strengthened in our conviction that 
it was a serious error to break up into 
pieces that which existed three years ago 
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in that quarter of the country—namely, a 
united and independent Afghanistan—and 
to do that with the result which has been 
most ingeniously recorded by Sir Frederick 
Roberts—namely, the result of writing once 
again in the heart of every Afghan in deep 
characters the records of a deeper hatred 
of the Englishman’s name. My Lord 
Mayor, I trust that whatever we may do 
will have no tendency to imprint more 
deeply that painful record in the hearts of 
the Afghan people, but that they will only 
have to recollect from us indications of a 
sincere desire for their peace, their welfare, 
their independence, without jealousy, with- 
out apprehensions, but with as much respect 
for their rights as we desire them to pay to 
ours. My Lord Mayor, in another quarter 
of the globe, where we have had to face 
a difficult state of things, the convention 
which is to establish peaceful, and I hope 
permanent, relations between us and the 
European community of the Transvaal, 
has just been signed, And without too 
confidently reckoning upon the future, 
one statement I feel it my duty, and my 
pleasant duty, to make—namely this, that 
during a complicated negotiation, we have 
found, on the part of the trusted leaders of 
the Boer population, with whom our agents 
have been in constant communication, 
nothing but a loyal, a zealous, and an intel- 
ligent desire to knit closely, if they can, the 
bonds of amity and good will between those 
whom they represent and the Queen whom 
they still desire to revere and acknowledge, 
the relations which are now established 
between her and them. I am sure, my 
Lord Mayor, of this, that there are no rival 
interests between us and them. There is 
no reason why, if a sense of justice and 
right feeling prevail on the one side and the 
other, they should not grow up under the 
shadow and the external protection of this 
great and powerful empire, but with the 
enjoyment of the most perfect freedom in 
their own affairs, which, under another 
name, but ynder no other limitation, we 
practically accord to the people of every 
colony of this empire now in the enjoyment 
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of responsible government. And lam per- 
fectly certain that our countrymen will 
never think that we have forfeited any title 
which we may possess to their confidence 
because, instead of paving the way to this 
result through bloodshed, and through 
events which must have left behind them 
hitter and painful recollections, we have 
sought, casting away every sentiment of 
false shame and false pride, to walk in the 
path which as we thought was open before 
us, and to concede to them, without strife 
and without bloodshed, the very thing which 
neither more nor less we should have 
been glad to concede to them after the 
greatest military cfforts and the greatest 
military success.” After some reference to 
events in Turkey, Mr. Gladstone continued: 
“But in the case of Greece we have wit 
nessed that which must fill every mind 
with satjsfaction—namely, a large and con- 
siderable adjustment of territory with the 
transfer of men under the yoke of despotic 
associations and an alien race to political 
fellowship with people of their own biood 
under representative institutions—under 
a system of freedom greatly analogous 
to our own, which has been accomplished, 
thanks to the firmness of the Powers, thanks 
to the concert of Europe, and thanks, I 
must also say, to the good sense of the 
Sultan of Turkey. Under these circum- 
stances, it has been accomplished, I might 
almost say, without an angry word, but 
certainly without the shedding, or the 
apprehension of the shedding, of one drop of 
human blood. Having so much to confess in 
regard to the non-performance of much that 
we could have hoped to have accomplished 
we have also something to be thankful forin 
regard to the progress which we hope has 
been made towards the extension in the 
East of Europe of those institutions and of 
that method of government, and of that 
more natural union under one government, 
of races well adapted for the career of 
civilisation to which we must eventually 
look as the foundation of all stable hopes 
of peace and prosperity in that quarter of 
the world. My Lord Mayor, I have been 
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warranted, indeed compelled, by the toast 
you have been goog enough to give, and 
by the special nature of this occasion, thus 
to run over in rude outline some of the 
transactions which have marked the in- 
teresting period since the present Govern- 
ment came into office.” 

In October of the same year, Mr. Glad- 
stone was again in the city. Although the 
city proved, at the last election, to be the 
Conservative stronghold, it showed, as it has 
often done, that it can rise above the pre- 
judices of party politics, and that in the 
Presence of a great Englishman, it knew 
how to give dignified expression to the 
national admiration of splendid gifts 
devoted to the national service. Thus 
when in the month of September Mr. 
Gladstone visited Guildhall to receive the 
address which the Court of Common 
Council had previously resolved should be 
presented to him on behalf of the Corpora~ 
tion, the enthusiasm of the welcome was 
fully equal to that with which Lord Beacons- 
field was greeted upon a similar occasion 
three years previously. It is well that the 
commercial heart of the Empire should beat 
with these healthy and generous impulses, 
and thus should show its appreciation of 
our public men. In the address which was 
presented, amidst all the surroundings of 
civic state, by the Recorder, Sir Thomas 
Chambers, M.P., something like a biography 
of tle Premier was given. He was de- 
scribed as having sprung from the ranks of 
the people, and as having devoted his 
long life and great and varied gifts to the 
public service, To his cultured and highly 
endowed intellect, brilliant talents, pro- 
found scholarship, and unsurpassed elo- 
quence, due justice was done. For fifty 
years, the address further stated, Mr. Glad- 
stone had displayed in Parliament, and in 
the highest offices, and in the discharge of 
his duties, unremitting industry, keen in- 
telligence, conscientious earnestness, and 
unflinching courage. 

Quite a scene had been occasioned in 
the Court of Common Council when the 
question had first been mooted. Mr. Cox, 
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in moving the resolution, referred to Mr. 
Gladstone as follows :-— 

He was going to ask them to do this 
because the man whose name was before 
them was at the age of 72, and had given 
to the country fifty years of long and 
laborious service, Now, this Corporation 
had honoured in various ways princes of 
this and other countries, statesmen, philan- 
thropists, and especially heroes by land 
and sea. He need not recite them. The 
honour was worthily bestowed, and worthily 
and gladly received. But Mr, Gladstone, 
not having had the opportunity of dying 
for his country, had lived for his country, 
and given to the country fifty years of a 
valuable life for the benefit of his fellow- 
men, He must just quote one phrase 
which forty or fifty years agd Mr. Glad- 
stone offered to the public as his idea of 
what was the proper view and course for 
a man in public life to take. He said 
“I think it to be the very first of my duties 
steadfastly to observe and to exalt in 
honour among men those great principles 
which are founded upon observation, reason, 
and experience ; and that those who mle 
or govern should do all in their power 
to gain the attachment of the people, for 
the attachment of the people to the throne, 
institutions, and laws under which they 
live, is after all more than gold and silver, 
more than fleets and armies—at once the 
strength, the glory, and the safety of the 
land.” “He said for fifty ycars these prin- 
ciples had actuated the conduct of William 
Ewart Gladstone ; and with great earnest- 
ness, courage, fidelity, and eloquence, he 
had brought whatever he thought best to 
the minds ‘and knowledge of his fellow- 
countrymen. He said also that Mr. Glad- 
stonc had shown such an amount of moral 
sensibility, such a high character for 
integrity, and so much discrefion and 
wisdom, that he stood an example before 
the country of what a man should be and 





- do. How much of time, how much of 


personal case and of physical comfort he 
had put away, that he might go on labour- 
ing year after year, it was not for him to 
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say. He would not venture to tell them 
or recite therethe work he had actuallydone. 
The details he put on one side. He put it 
upon the principle of life-long work and 
good service done to his country. They 
had a very great respect for what Macaulay, 
one of the most brilliant essayists and re- 
viewers, said, In his essay on Mr. Glad+ 
stone he said:—“ We believe we do him no 
more than justice when we say that his 
abilities and demeanour have obtained for 
him the respect and good will of all parties.” 
‘There was a man living at the present 
time whom they all respected—Sir Stafford 
Northcote—who said, amidst the ringing 
cheers of the Opposition, “We are all proud 
ofhim.” He thought he had said enough 
to show that Mr. Gladstone was worthy to 
receive this honour. He said, do not wait. 
‘When a man was 72 there was not much 
time to wait. He had had severe itinesses, 
and they did not know one week from 
another what might happen. By what 
they had done that morning they publicly 
recognised the brevity of human life. Do 
not let them leave it, as they did in the 
case of Sir Rowland Hill, until he was on 
the verge of the grave, but let them do it 
now. It had been his intention to move 
that the freedom of the city should have 
been offered to Mr. Gladstone, but he found 
that the Prime Minister was a member of 
the Turners’, the Fishmongers’, and other 
companies, and had taken up his freedom 
modestly and unpretendingly by formally 
memorialising the Court of Aldermen, and 
by attending at the Guildhall, As that 
could not be done, he took advantage of 
what he read in the pocketbook had been 
done in the case of celebrated men. He 
found there that upon five occasions 
they had conferred various degrees of 
honour upon celebrated men, and it had 
always been appreciated. The form in 
which he asked them now to show their 
to Mr. Gladstone was that of an 
address to be presented in a gold box ; at 
the same time .asking the Premier to sit 
for his bust, that they might have him 
amongst those around them who, once 
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living and active, had now passed away. 
He asked the Court to accept his request 
and pass that resolution. 

The resolution having been seconded by 
Mr. Alderman Stone, as a Conservative, 
Mr. Phillips opposed the motion in a 
style that led to his being called to 
ortier. ~He had a serious objection to 
this resolution. It was ill-timed. He 
spoke as a Conservative. He did not wish 
it to go forth to the world that it was a2 
unanimous vote of the Court. It was 
nothing of the kind. He should claim a 
division. There was no shadow of doubt 
that the right honourable gentleman was a 
very first-class man. He had nothing to 
say against the genticman. The resolution 
said he was held in appreciation by the 
citizens of London. That was dangerous 
ground. They sent three Conservatives to 
Parliament, and if they had followed his 
advice, they would have sent four. He 
loved his party. He had met fifty men 
in the city that morning who had said, 
What is the Court coming to? He dared 
say Mr. Gladstone was a very great man, 
but the citizens of London did not belicve 
in him. 

Mr. Malthouse—They do. 

Mr. Phillips was surprised that members 
of that Court should pander to this con- 
temptible Government. 

‘The Lord Mayor—I must say that I 
think the language the honourable gentle- 4 
man is employing is not exactly. in cha- 
racter with the subject, and I hope he will 
withdraw the word. 

Mr. Phillips would withdraw the word 
“contemptible.” Another thing was, how 
did they know the right hon. gentleman 
would accept the honour? He hoped he 
would not. The first time they had at- 
tempted to meddle with the Corporation of 
London was the downfall of Mr. Gladstone, 
and every time such an attempt was made 
he would fall again. He hoped he would 
get aseconder. The Conservative part of 
the city was seventy-five per, cent. in the 
hundred. They were trying to bribe the 
gentleman. 
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‘The Lord Mayor—I understand the 
honourable member has said the Corpora- 
tion of the City want to bribe the Govern- 
ment. Now I think that is an expression 
that should be withdrawn, as it is derogatory 
to the character of any public body. 

Mr. Phillips My Lord Mayor—(“ With- 
draw!”) Let them give him a better 
word, 

The Lord Mayor—I wish to know 
emphatically whether or not the honour- 
able member withdraws the expression ? 

Mr. Phillips said he would do so if his 
lordship thought he ought. He called Mr. 
J. Cox a weak-kneed Conservative. 

Mr. J. Cox.—Do not call me that; I am 
not one. 

Mr, Phillips was unable to continue on 
account of tht noise which ensucd, and 
concluded by;moving the previous question. 

The Town Clerk was putting the re-~ 
solution to the Court, when 

Mr. Shaw said he had thought some 
other member would have spoken on this 
question. 

The Lord Mayor having ruled that the 
hon. member was in order, 

Mr. Shaw continued, He expressed his 
regret for the expressions which had fallen 
from Mr. Phillips. He was quite sure 
there was no member of the Court who 
would question the fact of the eminence of 
Mr. Gladstone as a scholar and a statcs- 
man, but he apprehended they might have 
a high opinion of the excellence and genius 
of a man, and still as represcntative men 
doubt whether that was an opportune 
moment to take the course they were asked 
to adopt. They werc in this dilemma. A 
member had taken certain action without 
consulting his lordship which he thought 
was generally admitted to be a most indis- 
crcet action ; and if they were to be bound 
to accept the act of an indiscreet member, 
he wanted to know where the independence 
of the Court existed. The attempt to 
sever the name of Mr. Gladstone from 
politics was one of the most ridiculousthings 
imaginable. Were they to say that they 
were pleased to express their high opinion 
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of his abilities and qualities because of the 
articles which he wrote in a magazine 
called Good Words, or an article which 
appeared in the Contemporary Review, or 
the Nineteenth Century? He thought not. 
It was his eminence as a politician, as 
Premier of England, as the leader of a 
yreat party now in power, that they wished 
to do him honour, and the question they 
had to consider was whether it was oppor- 
tune. A reference was made on the paper 
of business yesterday to a very important 
politicat event in which the Government 
and Mr, Gladstone were very much 
interested. He intimated to the Town 
Clerk that he should move the omission 
of that part, and it was agreed that that 
part should be omitted. But that did not 
altogether do away with his objection to 
this matter. He thought it would be 
admitted that their meeting yesterday was 
a “hole-and-corner ” meeting. 

Mr. Deputy Hammack and Mr. Greene 
rose to order. 

The Lord Mayor asked the Town 
Clerk if the meeting had been properly 
summoned according to the rules of the 
Court 2 

The Town Clerk said no doubt the 
whole of the members were summoned 
to it. 

The Lord Mayor.—I think after the ex- 
planation given by the Town, Clerk, the 
hon. member will withdraw the expression. 
Mr. Shaw continued, however, and ended 
by moving as an amendment, that the 
words “ citizens of London ” be left out, and 
“corporation” used instead. The amend- 
ment having been seconded in due order, 
by Sir Thomas Dakin and others, Sir John 
Bennett pronounced a glowing and eloquent 
panegyric on Mr, Gladstone, and the result 
was, for the amendment 18, against it 102. 

Mr. Boor wished to move an amendment 
that his Lordship be requested to summon 
a Common Hall, that the citizens might 
have an opportunity of expressing their 
opinion. 

The Recorder said it was clear the amend- 
ment could not be put, because it was 
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irrelevant. It was not consistent with the 
passing of the original resolution. 

On the original motion being put, Mr. 
Cross demanded a division. Sonte difficulty 
was experienced in obtaining a second 
teller against the motion, and afterwards 
considerable amusement was caused by the 
two tellers waiting at the door of the Aldcr- 
men’s room for somebody to come in and 
vote against the motion. At length Mr. 
J. S. Scott and Mr. Game boldly stepped 
forward and were greeted with loud and 
ironical cheering. Several other members 
afterwards followed their example. 

The result of this division was: For the 
motion, 104; against, 14; majority, 90. 

In commenting on the discussion, the 
City Press wrote :—“Mr. Deputy Rudkin 
had some reason for saying in the Court 
of Common Council on Thursday that he 
was ashamed of the Conservative members 
of the Corporation. Certainly ‘the extreme 
intolerance of a small Conservative section” 
displayed itself in a discourteous style 
throughout the whole of the debate on the 
motion of Mr. John Cox to present an 
address to Mr. Gladstone. To those who 
were spectators of the scene it seemed at 
one time almost a pity that the proposal 
had been brought forward, such a bitter 
and rancorous opposition did it provoke 
amongst a handful of members; but the 
good sense of an overwhelming majority pre- 
vailed, and the motion wascarried with cheers. 
Of the conduct of one member it would 
be idle to speak ; the best comment upon 
the inapposite remarks of Mr. L. H. Phillips 
was the storm of hisses which greeted him 
when he resumed his seat. The other 
members of the opposition played their part 
in afar more seemly style, profiting doubt-. 
less by the good example of Mr. Shaw, 
although from Grst to last the resistance 
offered was, to say the least, in questionable 
taste. Mr. Phillips and his friends appeared 
to think that the Corporation had never 
before conferred honour on a great states- 
man ; that in selecting Mr. Gladstone they 
regarded him merely as the leader of the 
political party which is now in the ascen- 
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dant, and, stranger than all, that in asking 
him to accept a complimentary address at 
their hands they had some hidden and 
sinister purpose of getting into the good 
graces of his Government. They forgot 
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with the motive of the former—a simple 
and most laudable desire to recognise high 
genius and devoted service. Mr, Shaw 
tried to persuade the Court that what they 
proposed ta do would not meet with the 





apparently that but a short while before the 
Corporation had done signal honour to the 
great political opponent of Mr. Gladstone, 
the late Earl of Beaconsfield, and that the 
motive of this latter proceeding Is identical 


sanction or support of the body of the 
citizens, but Mr. Rudkin very tersely ob- 
served that those who said that did not 
understand the citizens, whose sympathies, 
he suggested, were of a wider and more 
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liberal nature. Again, it was urged that 
the time was inopportune; but we see no 
evidence of that excited condition of the 
country which was alleged by one speaker 
as @ reason of delay.” The country is calm 
enough at present, and has hardly made an 
end of congratulating the Prime Minister 
on the successful completion of the work 
with which he was occupied during the 
recent Parliamentary session. We do not 
know that a more favourable time could 
have been selected, for to wait until the 
next meeting of Parliament would be to 
run a risk of finding no opportunity at all. 
Mr. Gladstone will, we feel sure, accept 
with pleasure the gift of ‘an address in a 
suitable gold box, and will gladly see his 
name inscribed on the brilliant roll of the 
great menwho have been similarlyhonoured 
before him.” 

Mr. Gladstone accordingly came, and, 
in his reply, after intimating that he com- 
plied with pleasure to the request, pro- 
ceeded to say “that, although it was not 
literally true that he had completed fifty 
years of public life, it was literally true 
that he had completed forty-nine, and 
entered on his fiftieth. The twelve Parlia- 
ments in which he had sat,” he remarked, 
“ bad surpassed all their predecessors in the 
amount of devotion, measured by time and 
actual expenditure of strength which they 
had given tothe public service. Yet never, 
at any,period of our history, had the legis- 
lation and the general business of the coun- 
try been so lamentably in arrear.” This 
prepared the way for a reference to ob- 
struction, and to the declaration, which was 
loudly cheered, that the time had come 
when the House of Commons must, in a 
bold and manful spirit, consider how it 
may place itself in a condition of renewed 
capacity to pursue regularly and efficiently 
the performance of its great duties to the 
State, The subject of Municipal Reform,a 
question on which city people are naturally 
very sensitive, was next glanced at, and 
Mr. Gladstone did his best to reassure 
nervous hearers by stating that Parliament 
would sanction nothing that would not 
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secure for the Corporation new energy, new 
dignity, and a further enlargement of public 
confidence. But before the meaning of 
these words could be well weighed, Mr. 
Gladstone proceeded to deal with the grave 
question of the state of Ireland, and made 
the important announcement that the first 
step towards the vindication of the first 
elements of political life and civilisation 
had been made by the arrest of the man 
who had made himself prominent, beyond 
all others, in the attempt to destroy the 
authority of the law. This intimation of 
the arrest of Mr, Parnell, though his name 
was not mentioned, was received with 
tumultuous applause and waving of hats and. 
handkerchiefs, which lasted some time. 
Silence being restored, Mr, Gladstone con- 
tinued to say :—“ Of the people of Ireland 
the Government had no fear, but they were 
afraid lest some should be corrupted by 
demoralising doctrine, and more be terrified 
out of their great constitutional rights.” An 
emphatic demand for support from the 
community at large followed. “From all 
orders and degrees of men, the Government 
claimed,” said the Premier, “hearty and 
cordial support in a great national crisis 
for the vindication of the law of the land.” 
“I have acknowledged,” he said, “ the duty 
and the responsibility of Government. I 
have even given you an instance, and a 
first proof of my assertion, that this is not 
a mere verbal acknowledgment. But, gen- 
tlemen, what is a Government? A Govern- 
ment is but a portion of the community, 
selected by that community for the purpose 
of discharging certain duties, but dependent 
for their efficient discharge upon the support 
which the Government receives from the 
community itself, and I appeal to the com- 
munity in this matter. I ask them for 
support. I make not a petition, but a 
claim. I affirm that from the mere fact 
of our being charged with executive re- 
sponsibilities, we are entitled to lodge the 
claim, and we do lodge it. We lodge it 
upon all orders and degrees of men, and 
without, in the slightest degree, desiring to 
limit it, or impair the field of criticism, or 
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even of accusation, if you like, against the 
Executive Government, for that has nothing 
to do with the matter” What I say is, we 
are the Executive Government, and we are 
entitled, and we are bound to claim from 
them, a hearty and a cordial support in a 
great national crisis for the vindication of 
the law of the land.” My. Gladstone then 
went on to vindicate the conduct of affairs 
in South Africa. ‘The important reserva- 
tions introduced into the convention to 
which, perhaps, some of our fellow-country- 
men did not, a few months ago, attach all 
the value to which they were entitled, were 
introduced, not to please our fancy, or to 
Save our character, but to secure the 
peace and tranquillity in South Africa, 
in relation to foreign affairs, against 
intrigue from whatever quarter. Above 
all, they were introduced from regard to 
considerations which we deemed to be 
sacred~namely, the rights of the hundreds 
and thousands of natives who, not Jess than 
the Dutch Boers, are inhabitants of the 
‘Transvaal. My Lord Mayor, I feel I have 
detained you. In the peculiar state of 
affairs, I have said more than I would have 
done under ordinaiy circumstances. There 
is only one other topic on which I shall 
say a single word, and I speak of it with 
unmixed satisfaction. We have observed 
with great pleasure the important progress 
which has been made towards a settlement 
of affairs in Eastern Europe, by the hand- 
ing over the territory of Thessaly to the 
King of Greece. ‘That is a change which, 
from every point of view, appeals in the 
most direct and liveliest manner to our 
national feelings of joy and satisfaction. 
An intelligent population, hitherto sepa- 
rated from its brethren in race, is about to 
be re-united with its brethren in race. 
I should hardly be going beyond the 
fact in announcing that.” 

A writer in the Czty Press observed :— 
“Mr. Gladstone, familiar as he was with 
demonstrative expressions of approval, 
seemed not a little taken aback when 
ascending the dais. He turned about and 
saw himself confronted and surrounded by 
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the three thousand who had risen simul- 
taneously in their places, and stood there 
with hats held aloft, and handkerchiefs 
waving, stamping with their feet and 
clapping with their hands, for the space of 
nearly five minutes. The Guildhall, as is 
usual on such occasions, had undergone 
a process of transformation, The whole 
of the floor and the greater portion of the 
walls were concealed from sight; the 
principal entrance was draped with crimson 
velvet; banners hung from the high win- 
dows and the oaken ceiling, and the 
approaches and corridors were almost 
hidden from the eye beneath a profusion 
of ferns, palms, and hothouse flowers. Out- 
side, the yard was gay with the uniforms of 
the London Rifle Brigade, and the 3rd City 
Rifles, and unGer the awning immediately 
in front of the principal entrance, twelve 
hundred persons waited patiently for an 
hour and a-half for the privilege of wit- 
nessing the arrival and departure of the 
Premier. An equal amount of endurance 
was shown by those who had tickets for 
the hall itself, and it was evidently a wise 
precaution, wise as far as their own interests 
were concerned, which the committce took 
when they informed their visitors, on the 
printed ticket, that no one would be ad- 
mitted at an earlier hour than ten. Had 
they said six A.M, it is probable that the 
doors would have been besieged at an 
earlier hour. Each ticket bore the number 
of a ccrresponding scat, but the earlier 
comers had the best chances, and at half- 
past eleven there was not achair to be had. 
‘The aldermen in their scarlet gowns, and 
the common councilmen in their violet 
ones, faced the dats, the scats of the latter 
rising in tiers to the back of the hall, while 
the aldermen were seated on two rows 
of velvet-covered benches, immediately be- 
neath the*commoners. .A few uniforms, 
notably thatof the Greek Minister, dotted the 
datson either side of the Lord Mayor's chair, 
but the majority of the members of the 
Government and of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment present were in plain clothing. 
Consequently, the bright robes and chains 
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of office of the Lord Mayor and Mr. Alder- 
man and Sheriff Hanson and Mr. Sheriff 
Ogg made them pre-eminently conspicu- 
ous, The Recorder, in whig and robes, 
had his table beside the Lord Mayor, while 
the remaining officers of the Corporation 
sat at a long table immediately below. In 
attendance on the Lord Mayorwere the City 
Marshal and the sword and mace bearers. 
The audience occupied every available 
inch, and it is doubtful, so admirably had 
the whole affair been planned, whether 
amongst the whole three thousand were 
any who could not see or hear. Punctu- 
ally, that is within a very few minutes of 
twelve, Mr. Gladstone arrived. Those who 
sat in the hall could hear the stentorian 
tones in which Mr. Harker made the an- 
nouncement, and then his voice was 
drowned in the cheers with which the 
crowd in the Guildhall-yard, and the 
waiters in the pavilion, greeted the Premier, 
and then in a few seconds was seen Mr. 
Gladstone, with Mrs, Gladstone on his 
arm, smiling and bowing continuously, es- 
corted by the City Lands Committee on 
his way to the library. There he was re- 
ccived by the Lord Mayor and Sheriffs. A 
few minutes served to make the presenta- 
tions, and those who stood close to the 
central group noted the emphatic manner 
in which Mr. Gladstone, as he grasped by 
the hand Mr. John Cox, the mover -of the 
resolution, said, ‘Mr. Cox, you have done 
me a great service.’ The presentations 
over, and Mr, Gladstone having cordially 
shaken by the hand Sir T. Dakin, the 
scconder of the resolution, Mr. Day, the 
Chairman of the City Lands Committee, and. 
the Sheriffs, the whole party proceeded to 
the greathall. What was the feeling of the 
individuals in that assembly towards the 
Premier it is difficult to say ; but this much 
was clear, that in their collective capacity 
the audience were singularly eager and 
attentive, and followed sentence by sen- 
tence the whole of one of the most strong 
addresses Mr. Gladstone had delivered in 
the course of the year And the sympathy 
of the hearers had its effect on the speaker, 
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for he said to a friend in confidence after- 
wards, that he had never spoken with so 
much freedom or so much confidence, that 
his words were distinctly heard from the 
first word to the last; the speech lasted 
something less than three-quarters of an 
hour, and was delivered for the most part 
in that rapid and pauseless style with 
which Mr. Gladstone taxes so severely the 
skill and fluency of the short-hand writer. 
The main points which it embraced 
were five in number: obstruction in the 
House of Commons; local government; 
Ireland, South Africa, and Greece. Every 
point was marked by the applause of the 
audience, whose excitement culminated in 
the reference to the arrest of Mr. Parnell. 
This incident, indeed, was thoroughly dra- 
matic. Some few minutes after Mr, Glad- 
stone had commenced speaking, a note 
bearing an official seal was brought into 
the hall, and a whisper circulated that 
it was marked ‘immediate’ and ‘impor- 
tant, and was from one of the Premier's 
private secretaries. The City Solicitor 
handed the envelope to Earl Spencer, who 
sat close to Mr. Gladstone. Earl Spericer 
opened and read the letter, and passed it 
on to Mr. Gladstone, who, without pausing 
a moment in his speech, glanced over the 
contents, and laid the document on the table 
before him. Then when he came to an- 
nounce the determination of the Govern- 
ment to do their duty in Ireland, he took 
it up again, and pointing to it, said, that 
within these few minutes he had heard of 
the first step taken towards the vindication 
of the Jaw and order in that country by the 
arrest of the man who had made himself 
beyond all others prominent in the attempt 
to destroy the authority of the law. At 
this moment the audience, as by one im- 
pulse, tose to their feet.” 

The Court was formally opened in the 
usual manner. Among the guests were 
Earl Sydney, the Duke of Westminster, the 
Earl of Kenmare, Lord Charles Bruce, 
Lord Colville of Culross, Sir H. James, Sir 
H. Herschell, Colonel Hayter, the Earl of 
Rosebery, Lord Tenterden Sir Baron 
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Ellis, the Earl of Morley, Lord Wolverton, | from M. Dumas, director of the Greek 


Admiral Sir A. C. Key, Vice-Admiral 
Lord Hay, Rear-Admiral Hoskins, Sir T. 
Brassey, Viscount Portman, Mr. Fawcett, 
Mr. Courtney, and other distinguished 
M.P’s; the Governor of the Bank of Eng- 
land, Sir J. M. Hogg, the Earl of Breadal- 
bane, Lord Kensington, Lord Monson, 
Lord Carrington, the Earl of Cork, Lord 
Grosvenor, Lord F. Cavendish, Viscount 
Ebrington, Sir Charles Dilke, Viscount 
Enfield, Admiral Sir R. Collinson, Sir F. 
Peel, Sir W. Bazalgette, the Rev. W. E. 
Gladstone, Miss Gladstone, Mr. H. Glad- 
stone, the Rev. Charles Spurgeon, the Rev. 
Malcolm McColl, and the Rev, Newman 
Hall. At first the Town Clerk announced 
the ordinary agenda—such as documents 
for City seal, applications for freedom, 
leases; then came the sixth entry: “It 
is intended at this Court to present an 
address to the Right Hon. William Ewart 
Gladstone, Prime Minister of England, 
agreeably to the resolution of the 23rd of 
September last.” 

‘The clerk then proceeded to read the reso- 
lution, which was in these terms: “ That an 
address, in a suitable gold box, be presented 
to the Right Honourable William Ewart 
Gladstone, Prime Minister of England, who 
for fifty years has occupied a distinguished 
position, and now fills the foremost place 
in the great council of the nation, as a 
token of the estimation in which he is held, 
by the citizens of London, and , of their 
appreciation of his high’ character, rare 
genius, and varied gifts, which have begn 
devoted for so long a period to the service 
of his country, and that the right hon. 
gentleman be respectfully invited to sit for 
a marble bust, to be placed in the Guild- 
hall.” 

On the motion of Mr. Day, seconded by 
Mr. Deputy Rudkin, it was ordered that 
the address to and the reply by the Pre- 
mier should be entered on the minutes of 
the Court. 

The Town Clerk (Sir J. B. Monckton) 
read a letter from the Greek Ambassador 
stating that a telegram had been received 


Bank at Athens, desiring him to commu- 
nicate that the Greek company now work- 
ing again the ancient quarries of marble in 
the Island of Paros, offered for the accept- 
ance of the City of London, and as a token 
of gratitude felt in Greece towards this 
country, and to the great statesman who 
now presided over its Government, the 
necessary black of marble for the bust of 
Mr. Gladstone which the Common Council 
had decided to place in the Guildhall, 

This letter was received with loud cheers, 
and ordered to be referred to the City 
Lands Committee. 

This terminated the business of the Court. 

At the conclusion pf the ceremony some 
pf the company adjourned to the Mansion 
House, where Mr. Gladstone returned 
thanks for the toast connected with his 
name, and gave that of the Lord Mayor. 

Before leaving the Mansion House Mr, 
Gladstone visited the Exhibition of the 
Turners’ Company in the ball-room, and 
was much amused to learn that one of the 
exhibits, a specimen of turning in wood, 
was from a block taken from a tree which 
be had himself felled at Hawarden, 

Some of Mr. Gladstone's friends, in their 
enthusiasm, handled him a little roughly 
on Thursday. For about thirty yards from 
the Guildhall, on the way to the Mansion 
House, there were no police, and the 
vigorous attempts that were made to scize 
not only the hands but the hat of the 
Prime Minister caused him to look a little 
anxious and distressed. His progress 
through the City was triumphant, so tri- 
umphant that in the chorus of welcome two 
or three harsh notes of a different kind 
were completely drowned. 

Not the least interesting words in Mr. 
Gladstone’s speech were those which had 
reference to the affairs of South Africa, 
which, I may say,were telegraphed verbatim 
to the Cape before they were well out of 
his mouth. 

In November came, as usual, the Lord 
Mayor's Show and the Lord Mayor's Ban- 
quet. The Lord Mayor this time was Mr. 
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Alderman Ellis, who was ready to receive 
his guests in the Guildhall long before six 
o'clock. The first representative of the 
Government to arrive was Mr. John 
Holmes, who was announced at 2 few 
minutes past six. He was immediately 
followed by the Earl of Rosebery, whose 
mame was received with some cheering. 
Mr. Osborne Morgan next arrived, but his 
name did not attract notice. Sir Garnet 
Wolseley, on his name being announced, 
was welcomed with a round of cheers, which 
were kept up as he passed along between 
the rows of spectators and approached the 
dats, Sir Charles Dilke, on arriving 2 
minute or two afterwards, was welcomed 
with hearty applause, which was repeated 
with more warmth when the name of the 
Speaker of the House of Commons was 
called. Mr. Courtney was allowed to pass 
almost without recognition, but Mr, Mun- 
della got a good warm cheer. Mr, Fawcett, 
the Postmaster-General, was received with 
quite a burst of applause. Abouta quarter 
to seven, Mr. Forster arrived; his name 
was received with loud cheering, and cries 
of “bravo,” and the cheers were taken up 
and continued as he passed along the room, 
At two or three minutes before seven a 
flourish of trumpets announced the arrival 
of some distinguished guest, and, when all 
were on the tip-toe of expectation, the 
Usher, in a loud voice, announced the 
arrival of Mr. and Mrs.Gladstovie. ‘On the 
right‘hon. gentleman making his appear- 
ance there was considerable cheering, which 
‘became more genuine and hearty as bowing 
his acknowledgments, with Mrs. Gladstone 
on his arm, he walked between the two 
dense rows of guests thronging both sides 
of the spacious chamber, His arrival was 
the signal for the guests to retire into the 
dining-hall, and the library was soon de- 
serted, ‘The procession was here formed; 
and before it started for the Hallit was 
joined by Earl Granville and the Marquis 
of Hartington, who had not arrived in time 
to be announced at the reception. A 
flourish of trumpets proclaimed its entranée 
into the Hall. Headed by the Lord Mayor, 
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it passed along the traditional route—over 
which so many successive processions have 
passed—to the seats set apart for the lead- 
ing personages present. Each of the more 
eminent guests were the objects of suc- 
cessive rounds of cheering as they slowly 
advanced to their appointed seats, while 
Godfrey’s Band discoursed sweet music 
all the while, When all had taken their 
places, the following sat on the right of 
the Lord Mayor:—The late Lord Mayor, 
Mr. Gladstone, Mrs. Gladstone, Earl Gran- 
ville, the Marquis of Hartington, and Mr. 
Forster. The Lord Mayor was supported 
on the left by the Lady Mayoress, Lord 
Kenmare, the ex-Lady Mayoress, Earl 
De La Warr, ete. The usual loyal toasts 
having been duly honoured with the Army 
and Navy, and the Auxiliary Reserve 
Forces, and the Foreign Ambassadors, the 
Lord Mayor then proposed the health of 
her Majesty’s Ministers, “At all times and 
on all occasions,” said he, “ this is a toast of 
the greatest possible importance, and espe- 
cially when given in this ancient hall on 
the occasion of the installation of the Chief 
Magistrate of the City of London. But 
at this moment it possesses a remarkable 
significance. The present Cabinet not only 
contains the names of men that will be- 
come historical, but it contains names that 
will stand apart from all Cabinets as those 
of men who have moulded and formed the 
thoughts of their fellow-countrymen, and 
have, through their personal’ influence, 
directed the future fortunes and destinies 
of the Empire. I have to ask the Prime 
Minister, Mr. Gladstone, to reply to the 
toast, and to assure him, on behalf of the 
City of London, that in no part of her 
Majesty’s dominions are his consummate 
abilities and his splendid talents more 
justly appreciated. We greet him with all 
cordiality ; we place faith in his wisdom 
and magnanimity. But I may perhaps 
add, that we believe in our institutions, 
which have stood the test of centuries, which 
have not been raised by any individual 
forethought or personal design, but have 
grown ont of that spirit of constitutional 
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and municipal government which animates 
the people of England.” 

In rising to reply, Mr. Gladstone was 
greeted with long-continued cheering. He 
spoke as follows :— 

“My Lord Mayor, my Lords, Ladies, 
and Gentlemen,—I return you grateful 
thanks on the part of my colleagues and on 
my own part for the singularly kind manner 
in which you have been pleased to propose 
this toast to this distinguished company, 
and I may say that we well understand the 
spirit in which such a toast is given and 
received, and that we accept with thank- 
fulness the homage which is rendered to 
the principles of public law and constitu- 
tional liberty in the person of those who 
b .»pen for the moment to be the repre- 
sentatives of legal authority in the country. 
My Lord Mayor, you have to-day proposed, 
in glowipg terms, the health of the Prince 
of Wales, and I am one among a few in 
thie hall who well remember the day when 
a transparency placed as a scroll across the 
whole breadth of the hall announced, not 
his birthday, but what is a different matter, 
his day of birth. Forty years agoI had 
the honour to share the hospitality of the 
Lord Mayor in the Guildhall, and excuse 
me if, on the present occasion, I direct my 
attention rather to the past, in which I 
have had a considerable share, or a share 
of considerable duration, than to the future, 
of which I can have little to say. My, 
Lord Mayor, comparing the present state 
of things with that in which it was my 
duty this day twelve months to return 

toast corresponding with that 

; Mave now proposed, I may i:ccord 

ch gratitude the acknowledgment 

are free to make of the important 

ges which have occurred-in the generat 
“tondition of affairs. Then, as now, a pro- 
minent and painful topic in the minds of 
all, even here in the heart of this great 
City, was the condition of Ireland; but in 
drawing a comparison between the two 
periods, 1am free and I am glad to say 
that I can discern the sigs of improve- 
ment, We were then entering into a great 
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crisis. It had then already become 
manifest that there, must be a struggle 
between the representatives of law and the 
representatives of lawlessness. We had 
adopted the necessary measures for ascer- 
taining whether under the laws as they 
stood the power committed to the Executive 
was sufficient to enable it to discharge its 
primary duties to the Throne and to the 
community. A short experience showed 
that, unhappily, it was not in our power, 
with the means that then existed, to secure 
the peace of the country or the due enforce- 
ment of private rights and obligations, 
We applied to Parliament to strengthen 
our hands, and to strengthen our hands in 
adouble sense—in the first place, by an 
augmentation of the Executive Power, and, 
im the second place, by an improvement 
of the law—for we felt that that augmen- 
tation of the Executive Power could be 
more freely and more effectually used 
when it could be accompanied with a con- 
clusive proof given by the legislature of 
this country, of its disposition to mect 

reasonable demand, and, to the best 
of its ability, to study to promote, on 
principles of equal justice, the welfare of 
the whole people of Ireland. My Lord 
Mayor, it was the pleasure of the legislature 
to mect our request in both particulars, 
and since they have met that request the 
great struggle, which was in its earlier stage 
twelvé mohths ago, may be said to have 
reached its maturity and come to a* crisis. 
Though it is not for me to anticipate the 
future with over sanguine confidence, this 
at Icast I may say, that in the first place, 
as the people of this country are unani- 
mously convinced it was necessary to take 
strong measures in the defence both of 
public law and private liberty, and in the 
second place, as one question at least has 
been decided, that whereas it was attempted 
to prevent the people of Ireland from ob- 
taining the full benefit of the beneficent 
legislation that Parliament had destined 
for them, they on their part are determined 
to make a full trial of it, nothing can now 
prevent them making a full trial of it, and 
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obtaining the full benefit of the Land Act 
placed this year on,the statute-book. I 
hold in my hand a very short and simple, 
and very significant proof of the treatment 
to which the people of Ireland have been 
subjected by those who call themselves 
their friends. It is a notice proceeding 
from high authority, and couched in these 
terms :—‘ Any person paying his rent be- 
fore Parnell and the prisoners are liberated 
without the sanction of the Land League 
will be Boycotted’ I need not, my Lord 
Mayor, expound to you in detail the mean- 
ing of that phrase; but this I will say, that 
its mildest signification is the total ruin of 
the livelihood of the men against whom the 
machinery of the Land League is directed. 
This I am happy to say, that I believe 1 
can yet state that throughcut the whole 
of Ireland the covenants into which the 
cultivators of the soil have entered are 
being performed—that they are largely 
and increasingly performed—and, more- 
over, that those who have declined their 
performance at this moment are not the 
impoverished portion of the community, 
but are generally those who are well able 
to fulfil the engagements into which they 
have entered, and who have been, I hope, 
partially and for a moment corrupted, or at 
least tainted, in their views of good faith 
and honour by the evil instructions of 
those who should have given them better 
lessons. I can venture to say first, that 
the Lana Act—for this bas been demon- 
strated—will be fully made proof of by the 
people of Ireland ; secondly, that it will be 
judicially and impartially administered by 
the persons, the eminent persons, to whom 
the Legislature has committed the dis- 
charge of that great trust; and, thirdly, 
that by the earnest attention, the vigilant 
attention of the Government, and especially 
of my right hon. friend near me, the Chief 
Secretary of Ireland, with whose courage 
and unflinching devotion you are so well 
acquainted, the law will be administered 
and, enforced with firmness and with 
decision—and its enforcement will be en- 
trusted to a body of agents who, whether 
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the representatives of the civil power, as 
the constabulary of Ireland, or whether the 
assistants of those representatives—I mean 
the military forces of the Crown—have all 
earned a new title to the gratitude of their 
countrymen for the exemplary patience 
with which they have performed duties as 
difficult as ever were put in charge of 
persons authorised to execute the law. It 
was not only in Ireland that twelve months 
ago we had to contemplate a state of 
things calculated to create the utmost 
anxiety, and | am happy to think that if 
my noble friend the Foreign Secretary be 
called upon by you in the course of the 
evening to refer to the affairs of his depart- 
ment he will be able to draw a picture less 
charged with anxiety as to a critical future 
than that presented to you twelve months 
ago. These are not the only national 
blessings that we are called upon, as I 
think, humbly to acknowledge. If we 
look to the North-western frontiers of 
India, I am happy to be able to state that, 
although all objects are not yet gained, 
although we cannot yet say that we have 
an Afghanistan which is united, which is 
independent, and which is powerful ; yet, 
at least, we can say that we have an 
Afghanistan which, instead of being broken 
into fragments, is under the sway of a 
single ruler; which, instead of having to 
bear the military presence of the foreigner, 
so hateful in the sight of every manly and 
every martial race, is now entirely inde- 
pendent of that presence, and which, as we 
hope, may grow in strength and_ip tran- 
quillity, receiving from us th the rd 
friendly offices of neighbours tii-the 

our study carefully and loyally to. 

Going further south, we are also ha, 

think that peace and the prospect of pe 
present themselves tous in South Africa. I 
will not say that the questions which we 
have had to deal with in that country have 
been free from difficulties, or that they 
might not fairly and honourably create 
differences of opinion; nor do I seek to 
obtain covertly from you any approbation 
of the means we have employed, or of the 
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steps we have taken to meet those diffi- 
culties. But this I ‘venture to say—that I 
hope we have made provision, in the first 
place, for unity of direction in South Africa ; 
in the second place, for the protection of 
the rights and interests of the natives of 
that country, at least as great as, and I 
believe greater and more effective than, we 
could have obtained by any other course; 
and further, I will not scruple to add that 
I trust we have laid the foundation of a 
permanent concord—though here, again, I 
must not too confidently prejudge the 
fature—of a permanent concord between 
the British race in South Africa and that 
other racc of kindred blood, of similar 
vigour, and of equal civilisation—the Dutch 
race—with regard ‘to which we have no 
desire but to appear upon an equal footing 
throughout the world, and which has 
signalised itself in a long course of history 
by its courage, and by an appreciation of 
liberty and independence not unequal to 
our own, We are now able to look upon 
the affairs of the Transvaal with no other 
desire than this—that the arrangements 
which have been made, which were un- 
certain only a few weeks ago, when I had 
the honour of addressing another assembly 
in this hall, but which have now been 
determinately concluded, may prove favour- 
able, not merely to our own interests, but 
to the interests of every inhabitant of those 
couptrics, to the development of their’ 
power and the acceleration of their progress 
in all that concerns the civilisation and 
happiness of mankind, I have already in 
@ manner renounced the future. I will not 
speak of the coming Session of Parliament 
and its legislation, except for 2 moment 
and in one single aspect. Particular mea- 
sures of legislation may be a subject of 
difference of opinion among us, but there 
is one subject on which, 1 think, there can 
be no difference of opinion, and that is the 
subject of the dignity and efficiency of the 


legislative body itself. There is no dis- = 


guising the matter. There is no denying 
that the time has come when circumstances, 


not the mere voice of a Minister or of a | 
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Government, but when circumstances plain 
and undeniable as the sun in the heavens 
challenge the people of these three King- 
doms to determine whether it is their wish 
or whether it is not their wish that the 
House of Commons should prove itself 
adequate to the great duties it has to per- 
form, In the first place, it is clear that 
with the growth of the Empire, the vast 
growth of its population, its interests, and 
its relations, calls upon the Parliament of 
this country are continually increasing, 
while the means of the House of Commons 
to meet them are progressively diminishing, 
It will be, as I believe, an early and very 
urgent demand upon the wisdom of the 
Representative Assembly to consider of 
effective means to meet this great evil; and 
what I would humbly ask of this great 
assembly, without the slightest distinction 
of party, is that this question may be kept 
out of the region of party disputes. It is 
not any interest of party, it is the interest 
of the nation, that the reasonable wants of 
the country in regard to public business 
shall be effectually met. It is no credit to 
us when the law of bankruptcy is in so 
discreditable a state that the great com- 
mercial interests of this country are calling 
out for its amendment, that from year to 
year measures intended for that purpose 
should be postponed and dropped simply 
because the strange state of the arrange- 
ments of the House of Commons, ad- 
mirable as they were in other times, should 
prevent it giving its attention to this urgent 
‘subject. It surely can be no interest of 
anybody that in many counties of this 
country the rivers should, at their own will, 
overspread the land and damage the pro- 
ducts that they ought to raise for our 
subsistence, and yet the Rivers Conservancy 
Bill, in which one would defy the ingenuity 
of any party to detect the slightest sign of 
party influence or agency, shares the fate 
of the multitude of other valuable mea- 
sures. It is laid upon the table of the 
House of Commons, and disappears from 
that table, not because its object was not 
good, not because the difficulties attending 
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it are incapable of settlement, but simply 
because, under the rules which exist, and 
the present disposition to turn this measure 
to an account for which it was not intended, 
the House of Commons is unable to dis- 
charge its duties I claim that the settle- 
ment of this matter, when it shall come 
forward—and it cannot be very long de- 
layed—shall be regarded, not as an interest 
of party, and not as an interest of the 
Administration of the day, but as a national 
and an Imperial interest, to which it is the 
duty of every one of us to address his mind 
in the very same spirit of patriotic devotion 
as if an enemy were landing on our shores, 
or if the principle of disorder threatened the 
institutions which you, my Lord Mayor, 
hhave so justly commended. Before I sit 
down I have to discharge a gratifying duty 
which has been entrusted to me: I have to 
ask this company to drink your Lordship’s 
health, My Lord Mayor, I reciprocate 
most respectfully and most sincerely the 
compliment you have paid, upon national 
grounds, to the representatives of authority. 
You have spoken of institutions we are all 
desirous to revere which have subsisted for 
centuries, which I hope are destined to 
exist for centuries yet to come, and with 
regard to which I feel that if, unhappily, 
this anticipation should not be fulfilled, the 
failure will not be owing to any fault in the 
institutions themselves, but it will be owing 
to the unworthiness and degencracy of 
those to whose care they fhay be com- 
mitted. My Lord Mayor, I believe that 
the chair in which you sit has been filled 
successively, by the representatives of this 
community for the Iast 500 years and more, 
and I earnestly hope that for as many years 
to come it may still be filled by persons 
chosen according to such laws as the best 
wisdom of the times may dictate to repre- 
sent the interests of this great community, 
and to fulfil the duties with which the 
position of the occupant of that chair is 
attended. I most respectfully express on 
the one hand my confession that it would 
be absurd for me, in the presence of the 
citizens of London, who kenw well your 
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high personal qualities, to speak in detail 
of those qualities ; but my belief is, and my 
eamest aspiration is, that you are not in- 
ferior to those who have gone before you— 
even to him who immediately preceded 
you—in your deep devotion to the duties 
of your office. I trust that the year for 
which you are to hold it may make an 
honourable addition to the list of your pre~ 
decessors, signalised, as I believe it will be, 
by the inspiring devotion of yourself to the 
public service and the conservation, within 
the limits of this City, of the great principle 
of local and municipal self-government to 
which,I think,I gather fromyour Lordship’s 
speech—and, if I did gather it, I heartily 
concur in the sentimegt—we ought, all of 
us, to assign no,mean or middling share of 
the greatness and prosperity of our country, 
I give you, my Lords, ladies, and gentle- 
men, ‘the health of the Lord Mayor.” 

In replying to the toast of the Peers, 
Lord Granville particularly referred to the 
diplomatic and foreign achievements of Mr. 
Gladstone’s Government. He remarked : 
“The Prime Minister said that I, if I 
alluded to foreign affairs, might possibly be 
able to give a better account of the general 
state of foreign affairs than that which 
existed a year ago. There are, no doubt, 
questions requiring the most carcful and 
anxious observation. There are questions 
which are most fit to be debated by any 
assembly, but there is no doubt that none 
are in a critical state—none likely to en- 
croach on the absorbing interest which 
some matters nearer home excite. A 
famous diplomatist once said that all the 
greatest diplomatic triumphs were those 
which were never found out, while a 
fellow who got into the greatest scrapes 
made the most show by his bungles 
to get outof, them. Well, I do not think 
there is much profit in dwelling upon settled 
questions, for the very fact of their settle- 
ment deprives them of their dramatic 
interest ; but: I certainly at one time be- 
lieved that there was considerable difficulty 
with regard to the settlement of the Mon- 
tenegrin and Greek questions. At this 
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moment I will only allude to one point 
connected with the latter of these questions. 
‘You are all aware that the Sultan, with 
very great reluctance, yielded up the mag- 
nificent province of Thessaly to his smaller 
and weaker neighbour, Greece. I last week 
received a despatch from a distinguished 
military authority—-General Hamlyn, who 
has been our Commissioner in regard to 
the evacuation of the territory—and he 
states that if the Turkish Commissioner 
had desired to obstruct the cession nothing 
would have been easier for him than to have 
done so. He said that the officers might 
have aided in the act of obstruction; but 
that, on the contrary, the Turkish Marshal 
from the first adopted the most judicious 
measures for the evacuation of the pro- 
vince, General Hamlyn said that the 
Turkish Marshal acted most cheerfully with 
the European Commissioners, and although, 
as might have been naturally expected from 
the character of the Greek population, there 
were sometimes injudiciously premature 
expressions of joy which the pcople felt, 
yet everything passed off with greater 
tranquillity than that which prevails at an 
election at the present time. General 
Hamlyn says that, not only has freedom 
been restored, but from what he has already 
seen he believes that the scourge of the 
country—brigandage—will be entirely ex- 
tirpated ; and there is already promised a 
greet rise in the value of property in that 
part of the world. He adds an important 
statement, which, I think, is very creditable 
to the Sovereign to whom so graceful an 
allusion has been made in the touching 
speech of the Danish Minister—namely, 
that the Mahometan proprietors, in mani- 
festation of their good will and their reliance 
on their future state, acknowledge with 
gratitude the part taken by this country 
in a work which has stirred so much interest 
and sympathy in the City of London. My 
Lord Mayor, there is one point connected 
with the Eastern Question of which I think 
I may be permitted, on behalf of the Go- 
vernment, to boast; and that is, that they 
have been able to secure in succession two 
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such representatives of the Government as 
Mr. Goschen and Lord Dufferin, There is 
another question which has excited natural 
and not unreasonable interest in England, 
namely, occurrences which have lately hap- 
pened in Egypt. Now I can add nothing 
to the description which was given at 
Leeds by the Prime Minister of what the 
policy of this country is towards Egypt. 
It is one directed only to her prosperity 
and to the freedom which she has obtained 
by successive Firmans from the Porte. We 
do attach importance to the union between 
Turkey and Egypt, because we think it is 
a means of protection against foreign 
aggression, from whatever quarter it may 
come. That policy of her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment has been to advise the Khedive 
in favour of the spread of education, the 
abolition of excessive taxation, the settle- 
ment on a fair basis of the land tax, and 
the diminution of forced labour, All these 
things have been accomplished by the work 
of the English and French Commissioners. 
There remains a thing of primary import- 
ance, namely, the reform of the administra- 
tion of justice to the natives themselves, and 
it is with great interest that her Majesty's 
Government have watched the efforts which 
are now being made by Cherif Pacha in 
favour of that reform so calculated to give 
contentment to Egypt. I may add that 
our views are shared by the French Govern- 
ment, with whom we have been cordially 
co-operating. The great advantage of this 
co-operation is that it can only be directed 
towards the good of Egypt — that any 
objects of a merely selfish or ambitious 


.character would be fatal to the union. But 


I am happy to say that, seeing the disposi- 
tion of the French entirely agrees with our 
own views, I do not think we have any 
reason—though difficulties have arisen, and 
may arise again—to give way to any pes- 
simist alarm as to being able to deal with 
those difficulties in the future. ‘Speaking 
in the centre of this great commercial city, 
you may, perhaps, wish that I should say 
a few words with regard to the negotiations 
on the French Treaty. I have very little 
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to say on this subject, and I may at once 
make a confession—that her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment do not attach an exaggerated 
importance to that Treaty on economical 
grounds, On such grounds we are not 
weak ; we are almost impregnable. If any 
particular country chooses to raise pro- 
tective duties against us we cannot forget 
that nearly one-half of our external trade 
is in countries which are open to our goods; 
and that by the imposition of such duties, 
so far as open countries are concerned, the 
country which imposes them places itself 
in a position of weakness, and ourselves in 
a position of greater strength to carry on 
the commerce of the country. This not 
only applies to such open countries; it 
applies also to each of those countries 
which try to protect their own trade in- 
terests by protective measures. But though 
we do not attach exaggerated importance 
to the economical ground, we do attach 
the greatest value to it for political reasons. 
Thave seen it stated that the Commissioners 
on either side have not been sufficiently con- 
ciliatory. I utterly repudiate the accusation 
so far as my hon. friend Sir Charles Dilke 
is concerned. He, together with the other 
able Commissioners, has shown his usual 
ability in working out these not easy nego- 
tiations. At the same time he has shown 
the greatest possible patience, and temper, 
and conciliation in the manner in which he 
has discharged his task. Sir Charles Dilke, 
however, knows, as I know, that it, is im- 
possible for him to go against the wish of 
her Majesty’s Government, against the wish 
of Parliament, and the wish of the country, 
and to give the sanction of this country to 
a state of things which would replace our 
commercial relations on a less liberal foot- 
ing than that on which they now exist. 
I said that, for political reasons, we desired 
that this Treaty should be concluded, and 
we are most hopeful that this should be the 
case, because we should most deeply regret 
that there should be any diminution of in- 
tercourse, that there should be the slightest 
slackening of good will, betweén our great 
neighbour and ourselves—a feeling which 
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it is so desirable and important to obtain. 
One single word as to the state of relations 
between this country and the great Repub- 
lican State beyond the Atlantic. The 
other day I read a letter in large type 
from a friend of mine—Sir Henry Drum- 
mond Wolff—stating a fact which I believe 
is known to everybody who knows any- 
thing of the question. Apparently for the 
purpose of introducing not very original 
sneers at her Majesty's Government, he 
referred, amongst other things, to a topic 
which is dear to provincial orators, viz., 
the Alabama claims. Now, I think that 
those who speak of this may very possibly 
be ignorant of the fact that the present 
leader of the Conservative Party, Sir Staf- 
ford Northcote, with censiderable sacrifice 
of his own comfort, with great public spirit, 
and with a disinterested refusal of all 
honours connected with the task, was one 
of the negotiators of the Treaty which 
clused so many difficulties between the 
United States and ourselves. I may also 
add that the late Lord Beaconsfield, a 
very short time before his death, in that 
assembly for which I have the honour to 
return thanks, very candidly stated his ap- 
probation of the general principle of that 
transaction. Now, during that transaction 
certain indirect claims were raised which we 
thought it undesirableto accedeto,and which 
we were determined not to admit, and those 
«claims ‘substquently disappeared entirely. 
During the time of doubt her Majésty’s 
Government were constantly pressed to 
take the opportunity of these claims to put 
an end to the discreditable transaction, and 
to get themselves entirely free from it. 
Now I venture to appeal to you—what 
would have been the result if we had fol- 
lowed that advice, and if there had been 
no Treaty of Washington made at all? I 
feel perfectly sure that war would not have 
ensued, but I feel sure that it would have 
excited a sense of exasperation at the want 
of any settlement of the enormous injuries 
inflicted on the American trade by the 
Alabama, which it would have required 
perhaps centuries to remove. What has 
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been the result of a contrary policy? That! 
for a hundred years—ever since the United 

States became an independent Power— 
there has never been a time when the same 

friendly feeling hasexisted between these two 
great English-speaking countries. I know 
of no more striking fact than that which has 
been shown in the deep sympathy and sin- 
cere grief of this country in regard to the 
fatal tragedy of last June, or in the demon- 
stration in every possible way of devoted 
loyalty—if I may use the expression in 
regard to those who are not her subjects— 
to the beloved and illustrious lady who sits 
on the Throne of these realms. Now, I 

cannot help thinking that this improved 
state of feeling must have given some satis- 
faction to her Majesty’s late Government 
when they felt themselves in some danger 
of imminent war with a great military 
Empire. I feel sure that it is a source of 
satisfaction to us at the present moment. 
I read the other day in a printed letter of 
Lord Macaulay, written just before his 
death, how he spoke of the harm that had 
been done by us in consequence of the long 
past and unjust treatment of Ireland by 
ourselves, and he added the opinion that 
the harm would continue for many years. 
Now, we are aware that there are a very 
considerable number of Irish Americans 
who sympathise with the agitation now 
going on in Ircland; but I am happy to 
say that we know—and I have it on most 
excctlent authority—that not only native 
Americans, but the best and most en- 
lightened classes of the Irish in America. 

are almost to a man on the side, in this 
great contest which my right hon. friend 
Mr. Forster is carrying on with such 
patience, firmness, and temper, of property. 

of law, and of individual freedom. I venture 
to ask whether, if the contrary feeling had 
existed in America, Mr. Forster's onerous 
duties would have been in the slightes 

degree relicved—if the violent action o 

the Land League had found there ready 
sympathy from some forty-five millions of 
Americans on the other side of the water 
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intolerable state of the law? I venture 
till further to ask whether you believe 
chat, when such difficulties arise, as are 
certain to arise in the course of human 
affairs, those friendly feelings of the two 
countries do not make it less difficult for 
their Governments to try and settle their 
differences with perfect freedom and good- 
will?” 

In commenting on the above speeches, 
the Svandard, in a leader next day, re- 
marked :—“ The Prime Minister and his 
colleagues have sustained their reputation 
for reticence, and have made no contri- 
bution to the political knowledge of the 
nation in their Guildhall speeches. It does 
sometimes happen, indeed, that when a 
statesman like Lord Beaconsfield is at the 
head of affairs, we are treated to one or 
two novel and felicitous combinations of 
words, or to a bold contrast of ideas, 
worthy of the name of epigram. But, 
under the present respectable adminis- 
tration, Lord Mayor's Day and the Guild- 
hall banquet bring us nothing more than 
sober platitudes about the past, or forecasts 
of the future, so tame, and based so ex- 
clusively upon the known, that they remind 
us of nothing so much as of those Meteo- 
rological Forecasts which we print every 
day in another part of our impression. 
The wind is falling—therefore rain is 
expected; the glass is rising—fair weather 
may be looked for. We are not blaming 
the Ministry for the feebleness of their 
prognostications. It is pretty generally 
understood, now, that the extra Parlia- 
mentary duties of Ministers, which com- 
mence before the normal limits of the 
long vacation have been reached, can leave 
them nothing new to say on the Ninth of 
November, Mr, Gladstone, at the Guildhall 
last night, was compelled to confess that this 
was pre-eminently the case in the present 
year. The only subject on which he spoke 
at any length was Ireland, and on that he 
had nothing material to add to his remarks 
@ month since. 

“The Prime Minister opened his speech 
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which are the peculiar privilege of honoured 
age. His recollection carried him back to 
the day of the birth of the Prince of Wales, 
and he drew a vivid picture of the incidents 
by which it was celebrated in the Guild- 
hall. A  septuagenarian Premier will be 
easily pardoned for preferring to dwell 
rather on what has been than ‘on the 
future, of which,’ in Mr. Gladstone's words, 
‘he can have little to say’ Englishmen 
will understand and respect such a senti- 
ment coming from such lips; but a nation 
is always young, always looking forward, 
always forgetting those things that are 
behind, and reaching forth to those things 
that are before. In these efforts the public 
will find little encouragement or assistance 
from any words now placed on record by 
Mr. Gladstone, He spoke, if not apolo- 
getically, yet in a tone which had in it very 
little of satisfaction about the past, and 
with vagut hopefulness rather than with 
actual ‘confidence about the future, The 
condition of Ireland, he said, was better 
now than it was a year since, not because 
the real difficulties of the position had been 
overcome, but because they had revealed 
themselves in their true dimensions, and 
were being grappled with. Then the storm 
was only imminent; now it had broken, 
Beyond this Mr. Gladstone declined to 
commit himself. ‘The great struggle,’ 
such were his exact words, ‘which was in 
its earliest stage twelve months ago, may 
be said to have reached its maturity and 
come to a crisis. As for the futere, the 
Prime Minister would not ‘anticipate it 
with over sanguine confidence ;* for thé 
present hg is content to know that the 
country has approved the strong measures 
taken by the Government, and has decided 
that the Land Act shall have a fair trial, 
This is true enough. But what we think 
is really exercising the minds of a growing 
section of the constituencies is the attitude 
recently adopted by certain members of 
Mr. Gladstone’s Cabinet in regard to the 
policy of governing Ireland by main force. 
If the idea of such a policy were intoler- 
able a year ago, why is it laudable now? 
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That is a point on which the Prime 
Minister did not attempt to enlighten his 
audience last night. «Again, he denounced 
the threat of Boycotting the tenants who 
pay their rents before Mr. Parnell and his 
friends are released, as meaning ‘in its 
mildest signification the total ruin of the 
men against whom the measures of the 
Land League are directed.’ That descrip- 
tion is undoubtedly true. But though Mr. 
Gladstone may, the public will not forget 
that it was Jess than a year ago that he 
defined ‘ Boycotting’ as a system of ‘ex- 
clusive dealing,’ with which he seemed to 
doubt that the law ought seriously to deal. 
Nor can it be said that the Prime Minister’s 
utterances on our external relations had 
about them the ring of a much more in- 
spiring confidence. In his remarks about 
the Transvaal and our position in South 
Africa generally, if not about Afghanistan, 
he confined himself rigidly to the optative 
mood. A statesman of Mr. Gladstone's 
years may, perhaps, with some degree of per- 
sonal fitness, adopt this tone. But the nation 
will have looked for something more, and 
will not without an effort be able to 
acquiesce in a view which, on the whole, 
is one of chastened rather more than hope- 
ful resignation. 

“No new light was thrown upon the 
legislation of next Session by the Prime 
Minister, nor upon the exact condition 
and prespceets of our foreign relations by 
Lord Granville. We are again told.that 
the first business of the Cabinct will be to 
reform the procedure of the House of 
Commons, and that the question of the 
Government of London may not impro- 
bably be dealt with, Mr, Gladstone, 
however, intimated that no legislation 
on this subject would seriously interfere 
with the Corporation of the City of 
London, of would touch the privileges 
or prerogatives of the Lord Mayor. The 
Lord Chief Justice, a few hours previously, 
im the Court of Queen’s Bench, had 
spoken of the First Magistrate, and of the 
Corporation of the City of London, as 
occupying their present position, and as 
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likely to occupy it in the future, with the 
full sanction and approval of the nation. 
For the rest, it may be confidently con- 
cluded from Mr. Gladstone’s words iast 
night that the Bankruptcy Bill and the 
Rivers Conservancy Bill will both be 
vigorously prosecuted. ‘Indeed, it was the 
neeessity of pressing these measures for- 
ward which the Prime Minister mentioned 
as one of the reasons for making the House 
of Commons ‘adequate to the great duties 
which ithas todischarge.’ All the allusions 
in Lord Granville’s very safe and pre- 
eminently official speech were conceived in 
a vaguely optimistic vein. The Porte, he 
is persuaded, is honestly anxious to carry 
out the engagements into which it has 
entered with England and the other 
European Powers. Ag proof of this, the 
Foreign Secretary cited the facilities which, 
notwithstanding its natural reluctance to 
the step, the Turkish Government had 
offered in the cession of Thessaly to Greece. 
Nor was Lord Granville less hopeful as to 
the influence which the Porte may exercise 
in Egypt. ‘We attach, he said, ‘ impor- 
tance to the union between Turkey and 
Egypt because we think it is a measure of 
protection against foreign aggression from 
whatever quarter it may come.’ France, 
we are told, is of the same opinion, and the 
object equally of the French and the Eng- 
lish Governments is to induce the Khedive 
to adopt liberal and enlightened ideas of 
Government. ‘The great advantage,’ the 
Foreign Secretary said, ‘of this co-opera- 
tion is that it can only be directed towards 
the good of Egypt—that any object of a 
merely selfish or ambitious character would 
be fatal to the union.’ Here again, though 
he did not ignore that there had been, and 
that there still might be, difficulties in the 
path, Lord Granville emphasised the har- 
mony existing between the French and 
English Governments. In other words, 
we are to understand that both France and 
England, relying upon the good-will of the 
Porte, are resolved to accomplish their 
mission in Egypt without resorting to the 
policy of a joint occupation. If anything 
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would have made this news more welcome, 
it would have been aemore specific assur- 
ance that the authority of the Porte is as 
great with the Khedive and his people at 
the present moment as Lord Granville 
seemed to assume, The remarks of the 
Foreign Secretary on the negotiations for 
the Anglo-French Commercial Treaty 
exactly confirmed the opinions which we 
expressed on Tuesday last. It is to the 
interest rather of France than of England 
that these negotiations should not fail. 
Lord Granville, however, is sanguine that 
the Treaty will be concluded, and if his 
anticipations prove correct, so much the 
better. In these and in his other obser~ 
vations the Foreign Secretary faithfully 
adopted the cue given by the Prime 
Minister, and» the only practical inference 
to be drawn from the Guildhall speeches is 
that their authors on every matter hope for 
the best. If cheerful aspirations were all 
that the nation required from its respon- 
sible statesmen, there would be every 
reason to be gratified with the political 
oratory of Lord Mayor's Day.” 

The Dasly News remarked :—~“In his 
speech at the Guildhall banquet last night 
Mr. Gladstone, as we ventured to anticipate, 
confined himself chiefly to retrospect. ‘The 
Cabinet meets to-day ; and it would have 
been impossible that Mr. Gladstone should 
anticipate the result of the series of meet- 
ings of whith this is the first by speaking 
in any detail of the coming Session,» The 
Prime Minister was not even to be drawn 
by the shrewd bait of the Lord Mayor into 
any hint as to the intentions of the Govern- 
ment towards the Corporation of London. 
The brilliant assembly which crowded the 
Guildhall last night, and enjoyed the 
oratory of the Prime Minister and his 
colleagues, probably consisted of those who 
have the clearest reasons for believing in 
their municipal institutions, They may 
find grounds for reassurance in Mr. Glad- 
stone’s hope that as there had been Lord 
Mayors for five hundred years, there might 
be successors to them for five hundred 


more. In that hope every advocate of 
x* 
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municipal reform in London will join. 
The only change which is demanded in 
respect of the city and its institutions is 
the admission of the whole of London to a 
share in the benefits they confer. Mr. 
Gladstone’s one forecast of the next year's 
work was, however, concerned with a very 
different topic. It is useless to speak of 
future legislation till it is made clear that 
Parliament has not lost the power to 
legislate. Nearly every Minister who has 
spoken during the present recess has in- 
dicated that one of the very first duties of 
the Government will be the restoration to 
the House of Commons of its power to get 
on with the business of the nation. The 
serious and weighty words in which Mr. 
Gladstone gave this subject urgency and 
precedence last night, are only a final ex- 
pression of the strong feeling with which 
he and his colleagues regard the present 
legislative deadlock. The cordial response 
of the civic assembly to his appeal repre- 
sents the widespread conviction outside 
the House of Commons, and among men 
unconnected with political parties, that 
some well-considered change must speedily 
be made. Itis not a party question, and 
the best men on both sides will respond 
to Mr. Gladstone’s earnest desire that it 
should not be regarded from a party point 
of view. The appeal to such persons is 
unhappily rendered needful by Sir Stafford 
Northcote’s change of attitude’ in felation 
to this subject. It will, of course, be his 
duty to sce that the rights of minorities are 
not entrenched upon, just as it is the duty 
of the Government to confer some small 
modicum of right on majorities. In the 
Present state of things, minorities and 
majorities are at the mercy of single mem- 
bers, who, as the Speaker said last night, 
monopolise the liberty of speech which the 
House has won from the Grown. Mr. 
Warton becomes a power, and Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchili and Mr. Biggar have a 
sort of authority by virtue of their willing- 
ness to use the forms of the House for pur- 
poses which they were never intended to 
subserve, If the Conservative party re- 
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solves to defend this abuse, Sir Stafford 
Northcote will probably find ingenious, we 
might even say ingenuous, reasons for their 
obstructive tactics, but the country will sce 
through them, and will resent any dis- 
position to prolong the present incapacity 
of Parliament for any purpose whatsoever. 
“It is evident that the Prime Minister 
regards the question as one which will take 
much time and much patience to settle 
But he has clearly set his hand to the work, 
and is not the man to look back It is 
probably as certain as anything can be in 
politics that, whether this is the first or the 
second business of the Session, it will be 
accomplished ; and that in returning thanks 
next November for the same toast, the 
Prime Minister will speak of it as one of 
the gains of the year. We pointed out 
yesterday morning, as Mr. Gladstone did 
in his speech last night, that in speaking 
in the Guildhall a year ago he distinctly 
declared that an Irish Land Bill and a 
Coercion Bill might be among the measures 
of the year, It is needful to refer back to 
this forecast, because only yesterday a Con- 
servative contemporary boldly stated as a 
fact, which everybody knew, that no inten- 
tion to legislate on the Irish Land Laws 
existed even when Parliament met. As- 
sertions of this kind have lately formed 
the staple of Tory argument; yet they can 
only be made by persons who are them- 
selves ignorant of politics, or who presume 
on the ignorance of their readers or hearers. 
It may therefore be as well to reproduce 
from our report of last year’s speech Mr. 
Gladstone’s actual words. He said -— 
‘There appears to be in Ireland at this 
moment, by no means confined to agitators 
or to like-minded persons, a belief that the 
principles applied to the land of Ireland 
in 1870 still require some development in 
order to complete that great improvement 
which unquestionably recent legislation has 
effected in the condition of the occupiers. 
» « My Lord, it will be the duty of 

her Majesty’s Ministers carefully to examine 
the conditiori of the law with reference to 
the wants of Ireland, and if they find 
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occasion to believe that its provisions are { 
insufficient for the great object connected | 
with the happiness of the people to which 
they ought to be addressed, they will not 
scruple to call upon the legislature of this 
country again to apply itself to the sub- 
ject? This was universally regarded as the 
promise of a Land Bill for Ireland, and Mr. 
Gladstone rightly spoke of it as such last 
night. He was happily able to add that 
the promise had been amply redeemed, 
and that the measure of justice and bene- 
ficence which Parliament had thus given to 
the Irish people is being accepted by the 
Irish people, whom neither persuasion nor 
threats can hinder from availing themselves 
of the benefit the legislature intended them 
to receive.” 

The Saturday Review remarked :-—“ At 
Guildhall on Wednesday evening every one 
was smiling and everything was serene. A 
happy Ministry met a happy Corporation. 
Sometimes the Guildhall banquet is made 
the occasion of an important Ministerial 
announcement, in which the seciets of 
coming legislation are revealed or the line of 
a new foreign policy is foreshadowed. But 
Ministers cannot always have something 
surprising to communicate ; and this time 
Mr, Gladstone had nothing novel or un- 
expected to reveal, except that he had at 
last discovered that Boycotting in Ireland 
means the total ruin of the livelihood of 
those whom it affects. Everything in the 
world grows, even the Premier's recognition 
of the real facts of Irish fife, Mf. Glad- 
stone was prudent enough to exhibit much 
reserve in his anticipations of the future of 
Ireland ; but for the present he was cheered 
by the thought that the blow he has struck 
at the Land League is heartily approved in 
England, and that the tenants are flocking 
into the Land Court. This is a legitimate 
source of satisfaction to the authors of the 
Act ; but it still remains to be seen how the 
‘Act will be received when it is properly 
tested. Lord Granville had a little more to 
say than Mr. Gladstone had. He could make 
a personal reference to Mr. Gladstone him- 
sclf, and dispel the notion that there was 
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to be a new combination by. which Mr. 
Gladstone was to be,cclipsed, and_Lord 
Granville was to shine in his stead. After 
a careful perusal of Lord Granville’s ob- 
servations on Egypt, it must remain doubt- 
ful whether he intended really to say 
anything pregnant with meaning about 
Egypt or not. All that he said was ex~ 
cellent, but its excellence principally con- 
sisted in its being very safe and very 
negative. We are not going to dissolve 
our partnership with France; we are not 
going to remove Egypt from under the 
shadow of Turkey; we are not going to 
cease applauding the Khedive when his 
Government adopts a new measure of 
reform, ‘This is, no doubt, the right policy 
for the moment, Mr, Gladstone referred 
to only one great enterprise of the coming 
Session—the attempt to expedite the busi- 
ness of the House of Commons, The 
House does not, he said, get through its 
business at present, partly because it has 
too much to do, and partly because it does 
not know how to do what it tries to do, 
The quantity of work thrown on the House 
of Commons can scarcely be lessened by 
any change of procedure ; but a change of 
procedure might conceivably make it more 
competent to despatch the business it takes 
up. The difficulties in the way of the 
reform of Parliamentary procedure are 
difficulties inherent in the subject-matter 
itself. "Wisdom, tact, and inventiveness 
may overcome them; but to show that 
they exist is not to exhibit any kind of 
party spirit that deseryes to be repre- 
hended.” Z 

The Statist affirmed that it would seem 
from Mr, Gladstone’s speech at the Lord 
Mayor's banquet that his failure in Ireland 
and the overwork of the past Session have 
induced in him a state of mind like that 
which in 1874 caused him to throw up the 
leadership of the Liberal party, and to 
declare that he intended retiring into 
private life. He is hardly likely, however, 
to yield to the temptation. If he would 
only spare himself a little more ; above all, 
if he would resign the Chancellorship of 
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the Exchequer, and confine himself strictly 
to his duties as Premier, and would be 
content to delegate some of those duties 
also to lieutenants, and not insist upon 
always figuring in the forefront of every 
fray, he has before him yet many years of 
useful service to the country. It would be 
unfortunate, indeed, for his own party, as 
well as for the country, if he were now to 
retire. Before six months were over he 
would be weary of the monotony of an idle 
life, would be longing once more to mingle 
in the political conflicts of the day, and 
before long would re-appear in Parliament 
and would render it impossible for the 
Liberal Party to hold together. As for the 
speech itself, it was singularly devoid of 
colour and interest. « Almost altogether it 
consisted of a stale and profitless defence 
of the past policy of the Government, As 
a means of pacifying and conciliating Ire- 
land, the reorganisation of county govern- 
ment there is absolutely essential. Less 
urgent, but scarcely less important, is the 
reform of local finance. The whole system 
of local taxation, local borrowing, and local 
financial administration requires to be 
overhauled and reorganised ; and it also is 
a task which properly devolves upon the 
present Parliament. Then there is Mr. 
Gladstone’s Bill of last Session, for pro- 
longing a portion of the annuities falling in 
in 1885. And lastly, without going any 
further, there is the Bankruptcy Bill, which 
has been introduced so often and so often 
shelved, as everybody agrees to say, to the 
discredit of Parliament. This list of subjects, 
without adding to it, as we might, proves 
that the Government has quite enough 
to do without cumbering itself with ticklish 
questions as to the reform of the rules of 
Parliament, and that no time is to be lost 
in addressing itself to them. We fear that 
if they are postponed until obstruction is 
made impossible, their carriage by the 
present Government is not very probable.” 

We dwell rather at length on the Lord 
Mayor's banquet for the following reason. 
On the previous Thursday the Standardpub- 
lisheda statement to the effect that Mr. Glad- 
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stone was about to resign the Chancellor- 
ship of the Exchequer, to be succeeded by 
Mr. Childers, who, in his turn, was to be 
succeeded by Sir Charles Dilke. ‘his step, 
it was assumed, was preliminary to his re- 
tirement from the office of the Premier in 
favour of Earl Granville or the Marquis of 
Hartington, as was shadowed forth in-his 
8 s at Leeds. Telegraphed to about 
the matter, Mr. Gladstone replied that he 
had nothing to add to his public declara- 
tion on the subject, and the Government 
organs remarked that the announcement of 
impending changes in the Cabinet were 
obviously nothing but the refraction of Mr. 
Gladstone’s own statements at Leeds. Al- 
though it is impossible to forecast the 
changes which time may bring, the Daily 
News clung to the belief that at the 
moment he still contemplated meeting 
the House of Commons as Prime, Minister ; 
the rumours which were flying about 
were evidently without any real founda- 
tion in anything contemplated at the 
time. They are, said the journal in ques- 
tion, bold, not to say reckless, inferences 
from the facts which have long been fami- 
liar to the public. Undoubtedly in many 
quarters the wish was father to the thought. 
Mr. Gladstone is a thorn in the sides of 
Conservatives, It was his Midlothian 
speeches, as they think, which stirred up the 
country and upset the Conservative Govern- 
ment. That we are not ruled by the gentle 
dulness of Sir Stafford Northcote, or the 
fiery recklessness of the Marquis of Salis- 
bury, is due to Mr. Gladstone alone. 

At all times, however, the public listens 
attentively to the utterances at the Guild- 
hall banquet on Lerd Mayor's Day, Then 
the words of the Prime Minister are bound 
to command attention, not only from every 
class of the community, but throughout 
the civilised world. It is the custom of the 
new Lord Mayor, whatever be his politics, 
to invite her Majesty’s Ministers to dine 
with him on the day of his installation in 
office, and the party complexion, either of 
the chief magistrate or the Government, 
never interferes with the genuine character 
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of the feast. It is always the custom of 
the First Lord of the Treasury to speak 
on those occasions, not as the leader of 
a party, but as her Majesty’s first Minister 
of State, and as the head of the nation. 
Dealing with broad imperial questions, 
as well as with domestic political ones, 
the speech ia not only anticipated with 
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great interest at home, but even before its 
publication here, its substance is tele- 
graphed over all the capitals of Europe, 
and is issued to the people of New York 
the same evening, the difference of five 
hours of daylight in favour of America 
enabling such an early perusal. 

Again we have Mr. Gladstone in the city, 
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but under a new character, as an anxious 
inquirer, or careful observer, rather than as 
the bead of a party, and the chief orator 
at the festal board. We read in the 
papers:—Mr. J. L. Sayer, treasurer, and 
Mr. W. H. Williamson, hon, secretary, of 
the London Fish Trade Association, had 
the honour, at Mr, Gladstone's request, of 
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conducting him on Saturday over Billings- 
gate market. Mr. Gladstone took great 
interest in the market, and the mode of 
conducting the business, especially inquir- 
ing into the water-borne supplies, there 
being a number of sprat-boats busily at 
work at the time disposing of their cargoes 
to the costermongers, He put many 
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questions with reference to the rentals of 
the shops and standings of the market, and 
took a considerable amount of interest in 
the fish question. The visit afforded con- 
siderable gratification to those who identi- 
fied the visitor, large crowds gathering 
round and cheering him lustily, but in no 
way impeding his progress. The right hon. 
gentleman also visited the Custom House, 
He was accompanied by the members of 
the Board, the surveyor of the office of 
works, and other officials, and made a care- 
ful examination of the premises, It is 
understood, a correspondent says, that the 
visit had reference to the proposed purchase 
of the Custom House by the Corporation 
for the purposes of the fish market. 

Again, we have a paragraph which refers 
to Mr, Gladstone’s connection with city men, 
more especially city Nonconformists. In 
the middle of November it was announced 
in all the papers, religious or profane, that 
Mr. Gladstone had, through Dr. Allon, pre- 
sented to the Congregational Library, at 
the Memorial Hall, Farringdon-street, City, 
a set of his own works, with the exception 
of one or two that are out of print “My 
wish,” he says, “is to offer somewhat that 
may serve to record my sense of the in- 
valuable service done by the Noncon- 
formists during the Eastern controversy of 
recent years to the cause of liberty and 
justice.” 

One more incident may be» connected 
with Mr. Gladstone under this head. When 
the revision of the voting lists for Members 
of Parliament for the borough of Maryle- 
bone was begun before Mr, James Newton 
Goren, the revising barrister, at the Mary- 
lebone Court-house, the claim of the 
Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone to vote as the 
occupier of a house, 73, Harley-street, 
Marylebone, was objected to. Mr. Seager 
and Mr. Chick supported the glaim; Mr. 
Higgins and Mr. Wood opposed the claim 
on the ground that Mr. Gladstone was 
non-resident, and was not the occupier of the 
dwelling-house. Mr. Seager asked that the 
claim might be amended by the insertion of 
No. 10, Downing-street, that being Mr, Glad- 
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stone’s residence at the present time. The 
Revising Barrister: But he claims as being 
an occupier, and ought to have taken steps 
to have had the description amended. The 
claim should have been for a “house” 
instead of a “dwelling-house.” Mr. Seager 
argued that the dwelling-house was a per- 
fectly good description under the 410 
franchise. He admitted, however, that he 
could not support his argument by the 
citation of any case. He was of opinion 
that the words “ dwelling-house” were 
better than that of “house” only. The 
Revising Barrister: Then you know better 
than the Act of Parliament, but Mr. Justice 
Brett has made the observation over and 
over again in my hearing that when a 
claim is made for a dwelling-house it 1s 
under the Representation of the People 
Act, 1867, and whén the word “house” 
was used, the claim was made under the 
Reform Act of 1832. Mr. Seager said as 
that point had been decided against him, 
be would ask that evidence might be taken 
which would prove that Mr. Gladstone 
had had possession of a room at 73, 
Harley-street, during the whole of the 
twelve electoral months, Mr. Higgins 
said that Mr. Gladstone left Harley- 
street in April last year, and he (Mr. 
Higgins) then wrote to Mr. Gladstone ask- 
ing if he intended to underlet the house 
for a longer period than four months. The 
secretary replied that Mr. Gladstone had 
‘underlet the house, and might possibly do 
so again.' Jamed Foote, office-keeper at 10, 
Downing-street, stated that Mr. Gladstone 
reSided at that address, but had a room at 73, 
Harley-street. He did not know this of 
his own knowledge, but he had been so 
informed by Mr. Gladstone’s private secre- 
tary. The Barrister: That is not evidence. 
Mr. Chick: Mr. Gladstone’s son has slept 
at the house. Mr. Higgins: That is no 
qualification of occupation ; we must treat 
all persons alike in this court. Mr. Seager 
asked that the case might be allowed to 
stand over until he could produce further 
evidence. The Revising Barrister : It may 
stand over until the close of the court. 
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‘The claim accordingly stood over to admit 
the production of the necessary evidence 
as to Mr. Gladstone’s occupation of the 
house in question. Mr. Seager subsequently 
called Mrs, Wynn, of No. 10, Downing- 
street, who said she was housekeeper to 
Mz. Gladstone at that address, Before Mr. 
Gladstone left Harley-street she occupied 
the same position. “Mr. Gladstone had not 
left Harley-street entirely, but he did not 
live there now. He left that address 
twelve months ago last May. He retained 
two rooms on the second floor—one asa 
bedroom and the other as a living room. 
She, as housekeeper, had the keys of these 
rooms. She was in the habit of going to 
the house, and had an absolute right to do 
so. There was a lot of furniture in the 
house, which had been let to Mr. Ogleby. 
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Cross-examined by Mr. Wood: Mr. Glad- 
stone had not slept in the house for about 
twelve months. By Mr. Seager: She re~ 
membered one of Mr. Gladstone’s sons 
sleeping in the house, but she could not 
say whether he had a key of the room— 
but he slept there as a right most cer- 
tainly, as Mr. Gladstone was on such 
friendly terms with Mr. Ogleby. Mr. 
Seager asked for a case for one of 
the superior courts. He would first ask 
that the word “dwelling” should be taken 
out of the description. The Revising 
Barrister said he should strike the name 
off the list, and would take time to look 
into the point as to whether there was suffi- 
cient ground for him to grant a case, and 
thus Mr. Gladstone lost his vote for Mary- 
lebone, much+to the delight of the Tories. 
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CHAPTER XLVI. 


N October of the same year Mr. 
Gladstone made one of those 
great oratorical feats—won- 
derful in any one, especially 
wonderful in one of his years. 
He went to Leeds to fulfil 
2 promise, previously given, 
that he would pay that town 

a visit. On the Friday he attended at the 

Town Hall, where he was presented with an 

address from the Town Council, and eighty- 

six other addresses from Liberal clubs and 
associations throughout Yorkshire. The 

Premier, who was accompanied by Mrs, 

Gladstone and Mr. Herbert Gladstone, one 

of the members for the borough, received 

an enthusiastic reception from the vast 
assemblage of ladies and gentlemen that 
crowded the Victoria Hall, in which the 
proceedings took place. Two hours before 
the advertised time for the presentation of 
the address to the right hon. gentleman, 
the holders of tickets began to take 
possession of the Victoria Hall, and long 
before the ceremony commeticed* there 
was acrowded assemblage. A raised dats 
had been erected in the Town Hall, just 
below the orchestra, and upon it were three 
chairs, the centre one of which was occu- 
pied by Mr. Gladstone. The front seats 
in the orchestra were reserved for the 
following representatives of municipal cor- 
porations—namely, the Lord Mayor of 

York, and the mayors of Hull, Scarborough, 

Halifax, Dewsbury, Batley, Darlington, 

Oldham, Huddersfield,Colchester, Barnsley, 

and Jarrow. The body of the hall was 

filled with persons identified with the 

Liberal party, and not a few strangers were 

present. The mayors on the platform wore 

their chains of office, The orchestra was 
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occupied by an audience composed mostly 
of ladies, and the gallery was tested to its 
full capacity, being occupied by a great 
number of the workers in the various wards, 
and others, Mr, Gladstone came on to the 
platform, preceded by a large number of 
the aldermen and councillors of the borough, 
amidst demonstrations of the most enthu- 
siastic order—ail the aldermen and coun- 
cillors wearing their official robes, Mrs. 
Gladstone accompanied Mr. Gladstone to 
the platform. When the cheering had 
subsided, the Mayor of Leeds, on behalf of 
the corporation, cordially welcomed the 
tight honourable gentleman, and after 
highly eulogising his social and political 
career, presented the Corporation Address, 
which, after referring in terms of eulogy to 
Mr. Gladstone's political career, concluded 
as follows :— 

“In all these offices you have displayed 
unflagging zeal and immense capacity in 
carrying out with a single eye what you 
have felt to be for the country’s good. 
But it is not only in your character as a 
statesman that,we approach you to-day, 
We rejdice to ‘remember that it is your 
proud distinction to have Taboured, as 
occasion has permitted, for the social, in- 
tellectual, and moral elevation. of your 
fellow-countrymen, and it may be said in 
truth that there has scarcely been any 
movement in modern British history, having 
for its object the spread of education and 
intelligence and the well-being of mankind, 
around which you have not thrown the 
mighty spell of your resistless eloquence ; 
while amid the pressure and excitement 
of your unsparing toils you have found 
leisure to adbrn and enrich the pages of 
literature and philosophy with contribu- 
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tions from your pen ; of you it may be truly 
said, as was remarked of the Earl of Chat- 
bam, that you possess the precious owner- 
ship of a name— 


INustrious and revered by nations, 
And rich in blessings for our country’s good. 


In conclusion, we pray that the Almighty 
may pour upon you His choicest blessings, 
and that He may spare you for many 
years, so that you may atill be enabled to 
dedicate to the service of your country 
those superb endowments which have ren- 
dered such noble and brilliant service in 
the past.” 

In rising to reply, Mr. Gladstone was 
received with loud cheers. He expressed his 
cordial and heartfelt thanks for the generous 
terms in which he had been addressed, 
and concluded by saying :—“Mr. Mayor, 
there are three items of commendation in 
this address which I can appropriate to 
myrelf—first, that sincerity of attention 
which I accord to every other as unre- 
servedly as you have attributed it to me; 
secondly, the length of time during which I 
have been engaged in the service of the 
country, which is a fact altogether unde- 
niable by friends or foes. Besides that, I 
cannot deny that my long life has been 
spent in labour; and, gentlemen, life is worth 
very little indeed, cither to its possessor 
or anybody else, if it is not a life of labour. 
Here, in this great and constantly expand- 
ing seat of British enterprise and industry, 
coming amongst you, whose whole life is 
devoted to the development of the energigs 
of this country, and who contribute so 
largely te the ‘consolidation of its power, 
I know that if my life had not been a life 
of labour I should have been an object not 
of sympathy and approval, but contempt. 
In that lot, gentlemen, we are appointed to 
live; in that lot we are appointed to die, 
With these few words, Mr. Mayor, I will now 
once more beg you to accept the cordial 
expression of my thanks for your too indul- 
gent and flattering address, and will pro- 
ceed to await the further dévelopment of 


these proceedings.” 
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The presentation of addresses from the 
Leeds Liberal Association, the Eastern 
Division of the West Riding Liberal 
Association, the Leeds Federation of 
Liberal Clubs, the Leeds Liberal Club, the 
National Reform Union (Manchester), and 
eighty other political bodies of Yorkshire 
and the surrounding district, was next pro- 
ceeded with. 

Mr. Gladstone, who in rising again was 
again loudly cheered, replied in a speech of 
considerable length, in the course of which 
he said :—“ In the course of these addresses 
reference has been made to my past in 
terms too indulgent, and to my future, I am 
afraid in terms too hopeful. It is not for 
me at my time of life, and nearmess to its 
inevitable close, to agticipate those future 
years of strength and service which you are 
good enough to desire on my behalf, but yet, 
gentlemen, though J do not indulge in any 
such anticipation at all, though I think 
that repose of mind and reflection on other 
matters are more appropriate to the latest 
stage of our human existence, yet I do 
not on that account look forward with the 
slightest lack of confidence to your future 
as the Liberal party of this country. I 
know that when I depart I shall hand over 
the charge that is now entrusted to me to 
other hands ; I shall hand it over to men 
already possessing your confidence, who 
have already shown in many a well-fought 
field of whmt metal they are made. And 
here I do not mean to speak only of one 
whose distinguished name is ever dear to 
you all, my excellent friend Mr. Bright, 
‘because he too is but one stage behind me 
in the journey through the vale of years, 
but I speak of Lord Granville. The most 
intimate and almost daily communication 
during many anxious years has given me 
the most thorough knowledge of his great 
abilities, and of his admirable devotion to 
the service of his country, and of his 
‘capacity to give it, if Providence so ordain. 
I speak also of Lord Hartington, who in 
the struggles in the House of Commons 
hhas likewise earned the confidence of the 
country, and has enabled you to build your 
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expectations of his future upon the ample 
experience of what he has been to you in 
the past. Therefore, gentlemen, I look for- 
ward with confidence to a Liberal party as 
in no degree dependent upon the slender 
thread, as yet unbroken, of my own political 
life. I believe, gentlemen, and I think you 
will believe with me, that in all ordinary 
and normal circumstances, though this 
country is divided between two classes of 
political opinion, the Liberal opinion is 
that of the majority of the people. I will 
goa little further and say this, that when 
we were defeated in 1874 we were not 
defeated through the energies and growth 
of Toryism, but we were defeated by the 
divisions that had unwisely insinuated them- 
selves among us, and,that it was on the ab- 
solute break-up of the party.”- 

This reference of Mr. Gladstone to the 
future leadership of his party by the Mar- 
quis of Hartington and Lord Granville, 
gave rise, in certain quarters, to a great 
deal of speculation, as if he were about 
immediately to resign his lead. Mr. Glad- 
stone himself was appealed to on the sub- 
ject, but his reply was that he had nothing 
to add to what he had already said. Con- 
tinuing to refer to the break-up of his party 
in 1874, Mr.Gladstone proceeded It was 
the prevalence, perhaps, of some sectional 
ideas, and the actual and necessary short- 
comings—the actual shortcomings of my- 
self and others (cries of ‘No, nd,)—but at 
any rate it was through our divisions; it 
was because our ranks did not march 
steadily to the breach in 1874 that we were a 
minority in the last Parliament. But what 
I wish to say is this, that I see no sign of 
such division now. I doubt whether, since 
the Free Trade struggle, the Liberal party, 
speaking generally, have been in a state so 
healthy; never have I had occasion so 
much to appreciate, along with its generous 
indulgence, the signs of cordial union as 
during the anxious experience of the long 
session of Parliament that has just so lately 
closed; and, therefore, as you may look 
back with confidence upon your past, so I 
fearlessly rely upon your future. Be deter- 
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mined among yourselves to maintain an 
energetic growth, and avoid the needless 
division of 1874. I think the consequence 
of these divisions, which administered to 
selfish enjoyment, will be that we shall not 
fall into those errors again.” 

Mr. Gladstone then proceeded to touch 
upon the Land question, and in the course 
of his remarks he said he trusted the 
Liberal party would deal with the questions 
touching the transfer and the devolution of 
land. “Last year, and before we were six 
weeks old, we determined to repeal the 
malt-tax-—not because we really believe in 
the absurd pretensions which had been set 
up by some of the malt-tax repealers, but 
because we always admitted there were 
good reasons for it. In the first place the 
malt duty disturbed altogether the action 
of the market, and as free-traders we could 
not approve of that disturbance of the 
market for barley in this country, It 
attached to the barley of certain soils which 
produced the finest and best, and gave to it 
a fictitious value in addition to its natural 
advantages. It is a bad thing, and 
free-traders we are opposed to any legis- 
lative action which interferes with one 
description of article in competition with 
another, There was another reason for re- 
pealing the malt-tax. You Liberals have 
always been forward, and I hope you will 
ever be forward, to get rid of an excise 
duty. There was an excise duty, the effect 
of which was to prescribe to the people, in 
regard to one of the largest trades in the 
country, what materials they should make 
their beer of. In repealing the malt-tax 
the great object we had in view:was the 
liberation of a vast trade from restraint, 
and the giving to British industry in yet 
another province the absolute freedom 
which we desire to see it enjoy. And what 
has happened? Why, the Tories have turned 
their backs upon the repeal of the malt-tazx, 
and they say it now, without even the 
slightest regard to their professions of half 
a century, that it is a worthless and in- 
significant affair, and is rather, perhaps, 
on the whole, an evil than a good. It is 
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really very difficult to deal with people who 
proceed in that way, and who, when we 
think we are making a justifiable approxi- 
mation to their views, turn round upon us 
and denounce in terms of violence, or else 
reduce to total insignificance, that which 
they formerly held up, both as a capital 
article, both of political justice and of 
national policy. But they tell the farmer, 
‘We must have you relieved of a great deal 
of the burden of the rates. It is well worth 
eur while to-day to look a little below the 
surface of that profession, and see what it 
means. In the first place, do not suppose 
for a moment that in my opinion rates 
ought not to be dealt with. I being an old 
man, may not have much to say to it, but if 
I were twenty years younger, I should say 
that nothing was more worthy of large and 
extensive change, I am an enemy of the 
present system of what is called grants in 
aid. Of course you will understand that I 
am not laying down mathematical proposi- 
tions, but in general I see the greatest 
mischief in these grantsin aid or reliefinany 
form without a consideration of the question 
of local government, In the first place, 
these grants in aid encourage extravagance; 
in the second place, they promote centra- 
lisation ; and, in the third place, they sap 
the principle of local government by de- 
priving it of one of the means for the 
exercise of its functions. I cannot pass 
from the subject of local taxation without 
impressing on you the fact that local 
government in this country is a’ training 
school for Imperial government. The fornys 
atid the habits of local government enabi 

this country to find men who are fit to 
carry on the business of the government of 
the country. On all these grounds I think 
that the present system of grants in aid is 
one that requires to be checked. It is also 
a most impolitic system on this ground —— 
The collection of Imperial taxes is always a 
matter of serious political delicacy and even 
difficulty, whereas the collection of taxes 
for local purposes is a thing comparatively 
easy. Now, what I am aboft to say will 
have reference, not to local taxes in towns, 
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but to local taxation in the country. Rates 
have increased in towns with great rapidity, 
and the question of the legitimate incidence 
of a rate is much more open to debate and 
doubt in a populous district than it is in a 
rural district. But one word I must say of 
rates generally, and especially of rates in 
the country. I think the time may have 
come when it may be very proper to make 
considerable alterations in local taxation ; 
but I must endeavour to bring into view 
that which it seems to be the object of 
Toryism to keep out of view, and that is 
this, that every sixpence which you take 
off the rates of agricultural districts in this 
country, while it is an immediate relief to 
the tenant, is an ultimate gift to the land- 
lord. And, taken in that point of view, the 
demand that,some millions shall be taken 
off taxation by grants from the general 
exchequer of the country in order to be 
applied to the payment of rates in rural 
districts, while it may be very agreeable to 
the farmer for the moment—I do not now 
inquire into what ought to be done for 
him—it is a demand that the landlords of 
this country and their descendants shall to 
that extent be quartered on the public 
exchequer. Gentlemen, this is a very 
serious matter for consideration. When I 
say this I speak as one whose fortunes and 
the fortunes of his family are closely allied 
to the welfare and prosperity of the land, 
but atethe same time we will always strive 
to prevent any bias from taking possession 
of our minds in relation to this subject. 
But subjects of great importance to all per- 
sons connected with the land question, on 
which I hope the present Government, 
whether while I am in it or not, will deal 
efficiently and fearlessly. I do not doubt 
that that will be the case- There is another 
part of the question yet more essential, and 
that is thatwhich touches the tenant. Here 
is the true interest of the question, The 
object of the farmer is to have his interest 
in the land made secure. I see that in 
Tory meetings it is said that they are 
willing that this should be done. Why, 
they told us five years ago that they had 
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done it. They passed a Bill they called 
the Agricultural Hojdings Bill, and that 
was the great legislative achievement of 
their six or seven years of office. That 
was the summit of what they could do for 
the farmers to whom they owed their 
elections, and the great bubble suddenly 
exploded, I ordered a great many copies 
of the measure to see if I could make any- 
thing of it among the tenantry. 1 thought 
it best not to scatter them wholesale, but sent 
copies to two or three highly intelligent men 
among the farmers. I could not get them 
to look at them. They neither knew nor 
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English or Scotch Land Act. I say as 
emphatically that it is an object of imme- 
diate importance for the farmer to see that 
effectual and not abortive measures are 
taken to secure the whole interest of the 
tenant—not a part only, but the whole of 
his interest—in his improvements. This is 
the point of junction between trading and 
landlord interests in relation to the matters 
we are now discussing.” 

Mr. Gladstone then proceeded to dilate 
upon the trade of the country. He sai 
“Tt has been indeed severely and lament 
ably depressed, in certain branches particu- 

















cared anything about it. That was the 
most complete abortion I have ever known 
in the handling of a great legislative sub- 
ject. That was after all the principal 
legislative achievement of an Administra- 
tion of between six and seven years. How- 
ever, the question has arisen, and arisen in 
a very serious form, in consequerce of the 
pressure on the farmer due to a series of 
unfortunate seasons, and I will not enter 
now upon any details as to the best mode 
of proceeding under the circumstances, I 
have said emphatically that in my opinion 
the Irish Land Act ought not to be an 


larly so: it has been depressed most of all, 
I believe, in what I should call this dis- 
trict—I do not mean in the town of Leeds 
in particular, though, perhaps, it has been 
greatly felt in the town of Leeds, but I 
mean in the sister town of Bradford—a 
town where, if there is a pressure of foreign 
competition, they are sure to feel it. I will 
not trouble you in a great assembly of this 
kind with a number of figures, but these 
figures which I have here show the case 
very simply. Taking the woollen and 
worsted marfufactures, and taking our 
trade with certain countries—France, Tur- 
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key, Holland, and Belgium—I believe it is 
the case that our imports of woollen and 
worsted goods do come very close upon 
our exports to those countries. While 
we exported £8,860,000, we imported 
48,509,000, This is very nearly a balance. 
1 am not now going to discuss the question 
whether it is in the power of the capitalists 
or the industrial interest of the country to 
amend that balance. My own belief is that 
it is. I often say that the English pro- 
ducer wants a good deal of pressure to 
make him do his best, but when that 
pressure is put upon him he will compete 
successfully with anybody in the world. 
Circumstances appear now to be against 
him, but I will not enter into that further 
than that it enables me conveniently to 
raise a question which I feel would be 
advantageous. The question is not whether 
the depression of the last few years has 
been severe, because it has been very 
severe, I, as the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, have felt it. It is not true that 
the revenue has recovered from the effect 
of it. The revenue of the last quarter-day 
was, I think, in the Press estimated rather 
more favourably than it deserved. It may 
be said that the revenue is somewhat 
recovering, but it is very far now from a 
complete recovery, although I have no 
doubt that complete recovery will arise. 
But what has been the cause of this 
depression of our trade? This is an im- 
portant question. Systematic attempts 
have been made to persuade you, and 
although they will not succeed here thty 
may succeed elsewhere—to persuade you— 
the people of England I mean—that the 
cause of this depression is that we cannot 
carry on our trade with foreign countries 
jn consequence of the pressure of hostile 
tariffs ; and, secondly, that free trade is a 
fallacy, Now, let us look at the substratum 
of fact which is in this statement. 

Now, you will agree with me in this, that 
the main cause of the depression of trade 
has been either the unwillingness or in- 
ability of foreign countries to buy; or else 
it has been the decrease of the purchasing 
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power at home. Let us see which of these 
has been the main faetor in the recent dis- 
tress, because it is upon the assumption 
that the foreign question is the great 
question that is founded the recommenda- 
tion now so confidently made to go back 
to the state of things that we parted with 
some thirty years ago. Now, I want to 
measure, and it is possible to do so with- 
out much difficulty, and with quite suf- 
ficient, though not with minute accuracy— 
I want to measure what has been the 
amount of real depression and contraction 
in our foreign trade, and what has been 
the decrease of the purchasing power at 
home. I take the year which presented 
the very highest amount of exports, which 
amounted to 256 millions of British goods 
and produce. You all know very well that 
that 256 millions was exported at an 
inflated state of prices that could not 
possibly be maintained, which, as regarded 
iron and coal in particular, were totally 
unknown in the history of the country. 
But I will presume it was all-round trade 
and a natural state of things, and I will 
show you upon that enormous assumption 
what is apparently the decrease in our pur- 
chasing power, and the actual loss of the 
people of this country which has accrued 
from the depression and contraction of our 
foreign trade, If the value of exports had 
continued in 1878, 1879, and 1880, the 
three years of great agricultural depression, 
if that high state of export had continued, 
we should have exported in those years 
760 millions of goods and produce. Instead 
of that we only exported 607 millions. That 
was a decrease of exports amounting to 
161 millions in those three years, but that, 
of course, was not all loss. What was lost 
was the profit upon that. I take the profit 
at the usual rate it is assumed—namely, 
10 per cert., and I show in that way that 
the country was 16 millions the poorer in 
consequence of the contraction of this 
foreign trade. There ought to be a further 
item put down, which I will allow for 
liberally. I will assume that besides the 
loss I have mentioned there was a loss of 
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eight millions of net profit on the carrying 
of that 161 millions to foreign countries. 
If I add that eight millions to the 16 
millions, I show that the country is perhaps 
24 millions the poorer in consequence of 
the contraction of foreign trade since the 
time when cur exports were at their 
maximum, I have endeavoured in that 
calculation to put the allowance against 
myself on every doubtful point. Now, we 
turn to the effect of bad harvests, and I 
take the loss by bad harvests in 1878, 
1879, and 1880. Of course when I speak 
of harvests I speak of the whole agricultural 
produce of the land, including root crops, 
grass, and everything. I believe there is 
no doubt that it is a moderate estimate for 
the three kingdoms‘to place the loss at 
320 millions, and we may place it higher, 
considerably higher. I am convinced if I 
were only to take the reduction in rents, 
the allowances upon rent, etc., that it is a 
moderate statement to say that the agricul- 
tural products of those three years fell short 
by £120,000,000 sterling in the aggregate 
of what they would have been if the harvest 
had been good. That is not entirely loss, 
but it is all of it sheer loss, except that 
there was a saving of the getting in of the 
goods represented by that £120,000,000, 
Let us suppose that the expense of getting 
in his agricultural crops is on the average 
one-sixth, then the farmer, in Josing 120 
millions, has saved 20 millions which he 
would ‘have had tc expend in getting in the 
goods, The net loss, therefore, is 100 
millions. Gentlemen, what we show is 
this—that while it is an extravagant state- 
ment to say that the country was 24 
millions poorer on account of the con- 
traction of its foreign trade, it is no ex- 
travagant statement to say that it was 100 
millions poorer on account of the remark- 
able series of deficient harvests. Therefore, 
the principal seat of this depression is not 
to be looked for in the pressure of foreign 
tariffs, though that is a very serious subject, 
but it is to be looked for in bad harvests. 
‘We may reasonably hope that we are not 
to experience a perpetual series of such 
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harvests, The present harvest is one 
difficult to judge of. I have made the best 
inquiries in my power, and I believe it is 
distinguished from other harvests by its 
inequality. The returns in certain cases 
are admirable; in other cases they are 
very different. Some important crops, 
from the failure of which we have greatly 
suffered of late years, and particularly 
potatoes, are, at all events in our neigh- 
bourhood, abundant and healthy almost 
beyond precedent. Two or three nights 
ago a potato was dug up in a cottage 
garden which weighed rlb. soz. and the 
root was in perfect condition. Any one 
who is accustomed to these things will 
know what sort of a season it is if this is 
generally the case. On that I do not 
dwell. It is only safe to assume that no 
adverse decree of Providence has gone 
forth against the harvests of this country, 
and that we shall have an average of 
fruitfulness in future years, which will 
restore the home market—the greatest by 
far of the markets we deal with. But, 
gentlemen, in reference to this subject of 
the depression of trade, an attempt is made 
to raise a great and most mischievous 
delusion. An institution has been formed 
in the imposing name of the National Fair 
Trade League. What in the world, you 
will ask, does that mean? Well, gentle- 
men, I must say it bears a suspicious like- 
ness to our old friend protection, Pro- 
tection was deac and buried 30 years ago, 
but he has come out of the grave and is 
walking in the broad light of day, but after 
the long experience of the atmosphere 
underground, he endeavours to look some- 
what more attractive than he used to 
appear before he acquired it, and in con- 
sequence he found it convenient to assume 
a new name. If you were to meet him 
and say, ‘Ob, Mr. Protection, how do you 
do?’ he would answer, ‘I beg your pardon, 
I am Mr. Fair Trade; I know nothing of 
Protection” . . . . A quarter of a 
century of the legislative life of this country 
was occupied in the solution of this great 
economical problem from 1837 or 1838 
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when the great battle was gallantly taking 
place in the House of Commons, and when 
the Anti-Corn Law League was formed 
down to 1851, which was signalised by the 
most difficult operation, the repeal of the 
Paper Tax. The whole twenty-five years 
were one succession of conflicts which had 
for-their whole aim the solution of this 
great problem. It was nearly a generation 
Of the life of the nation that we gave to it, 
and almost everything else was cast asid 
the legislation of those years, and you will 
find that little was done except this one 
memorable, conspicuous, and, I may almost 
say, incomparable triumph; for a triumph 
more beneficent, either materially or 
morally, to the interests of men I believe 
never was attained. by public virtue or 
public intelligence. Bunt now we are told 
that free trade is an admitted failure, and 
I want to»know what the Tory party are 
going to do in this matter. I mean, as 
far as it depends upon me, to drive home 
that question. The leader of the Tory 
party in the House of Commons has been 
making several speeches to the country, 
and at one he held the language of the 
Fair Trade League. He said he was a free 
trader, and was in favour of universal free !| 
trade. He went on to another place and 
spoke a column of a newspaper on the fact, 
and I defy any man to make out his mean- 
ing. This is a serious fact, for one of ais 
followers, one of his Privy Councillors, one | 
of his colleagues has won his seat in 
Lincolnshire by telling the farmers that he 
is in favour of a 5s. duty on corn. I hold 
the words of that speech in my hand. Mr. 
Lowther Mas announced a 5s. duty on corn. 
Sir Stafford Northcote is speaking to other 
men, and cannot tell us whether he is for 
the 5s, duty on corn or not, I say we have 
aright to know. I say it is necessary for 
his character, and for the character of the 
party, that we should be told. In my own 
opinion, it is a painful and humiliating 
position that we should have to open this 
question at all. It is quite true that several 
foreign countries within the last few years 
have been aggravating their tariffs. Shall 
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Itell you why? It is because they have 
had national fair trade leagues among 
them, They have been doing everything 
which a lot of people here want us to do; 
and they, not having the same amount of 
economical education which we have had, 
and not having gone through those tre- 
mendous conflicts to solve the great 
questions which we have gone through, 
have been more acted upon than I hope 
you will be; and I hope this epidemic 
mania will pass away. . . . . We are 
agreed that it isa mischief, and we want 
them to untax our goods. There are two 
specifics. Our specific has shown our con- 
sistency and the sincerity of our conviction 
by adhering to the system which has 
enormously increased the wealth and trade 
of the country, has hardly added less to its 
power and in other respects to the con- 
solidation of its institutions and to its moral 
advancement. Hold steadily by it, as from 
your experience you know it is the truth. 
Rely upon it, the truth will make its way, 
‘This is one specific. The other is what I 
have spoken of—that of taxing all foreign 
manufactures and the imposition of a 5s. 
duty upon corn. Well, that is a bad and 
delusive thing ; but I will tell you, bad and 
delusive as it is, it is better then paltering 
with the question; it is better than stand- 
ing first upon the right leg and then upon 
the left, and not knowing upon which leg 
you are standing. It is far better than 
winking with one eye at the towns and 
with the other at the counties. But, what- 
ever is to be done, that is not the way in 
which we can get foreign countries to 
untax our manufactures, Let us remember 
that most certainly, if there is one way 
shorter than another into the path of 
mischief, it is to exhibit to foreign countries 
a course of feeble double-mindedness that 
does not ‘know its own intention, that 
would speak without intelligence as to 
matters involving the vital interests of the 
country and the welfare of its people. 
Gentlemen, I have done. I have detained 
you too long. I may have to say some- 
thing upon the drier facts of this question 
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to asmaller audience to-morrow. I have 
aasumed that all in this hall are convinced 
men—convinced that free trade is not only 
not a failure, but that it has been success- 
ful beyond all our expectations. I will 
endeavour to give some proof of this by- 
and-by. What I now say is this—that 
the thought that this question can be dis- 
posed of by merely taxing foreign manu- 
factures is a thing to my mind perfectly 
ludicrous, At any rate, this is a subject 
on which people ought to have an opinion. 
We have an opinion on all questions touch- 
ing our personal and national existence. 
‘This is a question that vitally touches our 
national existence. British citizens are 
accustomed to a free and open political 
atmosphere. They should know their own 
minds in reference to it. It-certainly is a 
subject upon which those who lead Britisk 
citizens should above all others know their 
own minds. I have told you, and I hope 
I have told you intelligibly, what my mind 
is. I will be no party to unsettling at its 
top or its bottom one single stone of the 
noble structure which was reared by the 
combined efforts of many able men, and 
most of all by the efforts of Mr, Cobden 
and Mr. Bright, for which many of us have 
laboured, for which some of us have suffered, 
but by which the land has prospered, and 
to which the people of the country have 
given their solemn and final adhesion.” 

In the evening a banquet was given in 
the extemporised hall in the Old Cloth- 
yard, at which seme 1,400 guests sat down. 
‘A large gallery, opposite the raised plat- 
form on which the principal guests were 
seated,had been erected for the accommoda- 
tion of visitors, principally ladies, of whom 
there was a large concourse, so that the 
total number of persons present cannot 
have been much Jess than 2,000, The walls 
were gracefully draped with flags and fes- 
toons, and adorned with a series of excellent 
photographs. The banqueting-room and 
its approaches were admirably lighted 
with the clectric light and gas-lamp 
burners. When the company had assem- 
bled, the chairman, Mr. Kitson, annotinced 
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that Mr. Gladstone was fatigued by hi: 
exertions of the morning, when he had 
made a much longer speech than he had 
intended. The Prime Minister arrived at 
twenty-five minutes to eight o'clock, and 
was greeted with indescribable enthusiast, 
Mr. Gladstone replied to the toast of his 
health in a lengthy speech, which was de- 
voted to the consideration of Irish affairs, 
He expressed confidence in the effect of 
the Land Act, and condemned Mr. Par- 
nell's agitation. Government relied on the 
good sense of the Irish people, “ and,” said 
Mr. Gladstone in conclusion, “we are de- 
termined that no force, and no fear of 
force, and no fear of ruin through force, 
shall, so far as we are concerned, and asit is 
in our power to decide the question, pre- 
vent the Irish people from having the full 
and free benefit of the Land Act. And if, 
when we have that short, further experience 
to which I have referred, if it should then 
appear that there is still to be fought the 
final conflict in Ireland between law on the 
one side and sheer lawlessness upon the 
other; if the law, purged from defect, and 
from any taint of injustice, is still to be 
refused, and the first condition of political 
society to remain unfulfilled, then, I say, 





gentlemen, t hesitation, that tke 
resources of civilisation are not yet ex- 
hausted. I shall recognise in full, when 


facts are ripe—and their ripeness is ap- 
proaching—the duty and the responsibility 
of the Government. I call upon all orders 
and degrees of men in these two kingdoms 
—in these three kingdoms—to support the 
Government in the discharge of the duty, 
and in acquitting itself of the responsi- 
bility, and I, for one, in that state of facts, 
relying upon my fellow countrymen in these 
three nations associated together, have not 
a doubt of the result.” 

At the close of the banquet a procession 
of torch-bearers had been organised to con- 
duct the Premier to Spring Bank, the 
residehce of his host. By cight o'clock, 
although a light rain was falling, the streets 
were crowded with people anxious to secure 
good positions, The little army of torch- 
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bearers also began to assemble soon after. 
Each of the sixteen wards into which 
Leeds is divided, contributed its quota to 
the grand total of over 2,300 men who had 
volunteered for the duty. These assem- 
bled in the neighbourhood of the Town 
Hall, coming in by companies from all 
quacters of the town. After some amount 
of marching to and fro, and galloping about 
of the captains, who were on horscback, 
the men were placed in lines on each side 
of the barricaded road, and they covered 
the distance from the General Post Office 
to almost a mile beyond. The time at 
which it was generally understood the 
proceedings at the banquet would be over, 
was nine o'clock, but it was close upon 
half-past ten before.Mr. Gladstone quitted 
the Cloth Hall. Tremendous checrs greeted 
the Prime Minister, who, despite the incle- 
ment night, occupied an open carriage, 
and acknowledged the overpowering grect- 
ing with his usual courtcsy. The carriage 
in which he sat went slowly through the 
streets, preceded by a band. As soon as 
the carriage containing Mr, Gladstone 
entered the long vista of lighted torches, 
the first files of the torch-bearing army 
turned in and formed four deep behind the 
carriage, until the whole of the 2,300 were 
ranged in the rear. Dense crowds lined 
every street through which the procession 
passed. Whenever a more than usually 
long street or slight ascent enabled the 
procession to be secn, the sight wag magni- 
ficent, as the closencss of the torch-bearers 
almost made the lights look like a broaz 
ribbon of fire. The grassy slope of Wood- 
house Mvor was covered with at least 
30,000 people, and it was there that the 
brilliant cortége could be seen to the best 
advantage. The strects in front of the 
Royal Exchange and the Cloth Hall were 
brilliantly illuminated by the electric light 
and by huge gas-jets, whilst red and green 
lights illumined the horizon at short in- 
tervals. 

On Saturday Mr. Gladstone delivered 
three speeches at Leeds, The first was in 
reply to an address from the Chamber of 
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Commerce, and dealt exclusively with the 
question of free trade, which he held to 
have been an advantage to this country 
not only commercially, but morally and 
socially. In consequence of its influence, 
we suffered less than we should do during 
periods of depression ; and, while the gene- 
ral wealth of the country and the wages of 
the working classes had enormously in- 
creased under free trade, pauperism had 
diminished, and so had crime. 

The second address was at a luncheon 
of the Liberal Association, and was of no 
political importance. 

The third address was given at a mass 
mecting, at which some 20,000 people were 
present. In this last address the Premier 
dealt mainly with Egypt and the Transvaal, 
declaring, in reference to the former, that 
Government had hitherto worked in con- 
cert with France, and intended to continue 
sodoing. The 7¥mes, in a leader noticing 
Mr. Gladstone’s remarks on the Eastern 
policy of England, sai 

“ Mr. Gladstone's third address on Satur- 
day was delivered to such an audience as 
few men can command. He spoke to 
20,000 eager listeners in the temporary hali 
called after him, and here the Prime 
Minister took up the threads of foreign 
policy one by one. So far as he was not 
polemical he left an excellent impression, 
Time has mellowed, but not eradicated tha 
bitterness of Mr. Gladstone when in oppo- 
sition against the forcign policy of thé late 
Government. Nevertheless, part of Mr. 
Gladstone's congratulatory retrospect con- 
sisted unavoidably in a review of some 
benefits at least which have been realised 
as a result of Lord Beaconsfield’s policy. 
The enlargement of the boundaries of 
Montcnegro and Greece was, of course, 
practically enforced by the steady pressure 
brought to bear upon Turkey by the pre- 
sent Cabinet ; but we must not deny the 
credit due to the Government which had 
so large a share in the Berlin scttlement. 
For some time, it may be hoped, the ques- 
tions arising out of the Berlin Treaty will 
cease to be more than the playthings of 
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diplomatists. Not only our policy in 
Eastern Europe is fixed, but its results 
have an appearance of finality. In and on 
the borders of Afghanistan our policy, for 
good or for ill, is equally settled, though we 
have yet to judge it by its fruits. Every 
one will agree with Mr. Gladstone that it 
would have been well if Afghanistan could 
have been brought over by affection rather 
than by arms. But, if this old controversy 
is to be revived, it is only fair to recall the 
circumstances of the time, the repulse of 
our advances by Shere Ali, the Russian 
intrigues at Cabul, of which Lord Beacons- 
field’s Government became aware, and the 
gencral belicf of the British Parliament—a 
belief by no means confined to the political 
party then dominant there—that we could 
not stand quictly by and alow Russia to 
establish, as then scemed probable, a para- 
mount influence in Afghanistan. The 
policy of the late Ministry in that country 
has been judged, not very justly, by events, 
as hereafter that of Mr, Gladstone may be. 
But, leaving the dead past to bury its dead, 
the present policy of Mr. Gladstone has 
received the approval of the majority of 
the nation, who, with the Russian hand 
removed from Cabul, are well content to 
leave Afghan factions to fight or to unite; 
while the preferences of the Afghans, now 
probably as ever, lean towards the Powers 
whom, at the moment, they fear the least. 
As to Egypt, Mr. Gladstone was reserved, 
and he could not well be otherwise, He 
tells us that the Covernment will endeavour 
to act in strict concert with the allicd and 
friendly Government of France ; and will 
aim at preventing the growth of any diffi- 
culties between Egypt and the Sultan; and 
will not, except ‘under some unforeseen 
necessity, seck to extend the limits of our 
interference” As a responsible statesman, 
Mr. Giadstone could not be expected to 
declare beforehand how the Government 
will act in the event of certain contin- 
gencies. But these very contingencies are 
now being canvassed by the diplomatic 
world, and if they come to pass, the ‘ neces- 
sity ' they bring in their train must mot be 
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described as ‘unforeseen.’ It may be that 
the Egyptian army, after experiencing its 
own power, will acquiesce in retirement ; 
it is quite as probable that the army will 
again march upon Cairo, and demand the 
abolition of the Anglo-French Control. 
The visit of the Turkish Commissioners 
does not seem to be the forerunner of an 
attempt of the Porte to assert a dominant 
authority over the Khedive and his Council. 
A more natural interpretation would ascribe 
the mission toa harmless resolve on the 
part of the Sultan, as suzerain of Egypt, 
not to be ignored in the Egyptian crisis. 
We trust that the expression ‘ unforescen 
necessity docs not mean that the Govern- 
ment has not already decided upon a clear 
line of action in the event of any attempt 
by the Egyptian army, under instigation 
from any quarter, to swecp away the joint 
control which has done so much to promote 
the well-being of Egypt. Such an emer- 
gency would arise suddenly ; but, after the 
reports which have from time to time 
reached us from Cairo, it cannot be said 
that it would come upon us without warn- 
ing.” 

Mr. Gladstone then proceeded to remark 
upon the policy of the past and present 
Government in South Africa, and said a~ 

“But I must now pass to the affairs of 
South Africa, and there, gentlemen, when 
we acceded to power, what did we find? 
We found that a bloody war with the Zulu 
nation was just concluded, with heavy 
charge, and with great effusion of blood to 
Curselves, with the painful recollection, I 
am sorry to say, as far as our convictions 
are concerned, that that war was a causeless 
war, and, being a causcless war, left upon 
us, as is left upon all who make causcless 
wars, the trace and the stain of blood- 
guiltiness. We found another war pro- 
ceeding between a native race, the Basutos, 
and the Government of the Cape. We 
found a greater difficulty still—for that 
Basuto war has, happily, been brought to a 
close—we found a greater difficulty still in 
the condition of things that had been estab- 
lished by the late Government in the terri- 
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tory known as the Transvaal. A free 
population, of a race not less tenacious 
than our own, of abundant courage and 
resolution, united in a form of republican 
government, had by this gratuitous inter- 
ference of the British Government been 
annexed, as it was called, to the British 
Empire. This, gentlemen, was to us a 
source of great difficulty. ‘The assurances 
sent to us from every official quartered in 
South Africa, were that since the annexa- 
tion had taken place the Dutch population 
were rapidly becoming reconciled to it, and 
that when they knew it would be maintained, 
and that they would be fairly treated under 
it, all difficulties would disappear. It was 
impossible for us, gentlemen, to ascertain 
in a day the real state of things. It was 
our duty to avoid, whenever we could avoid 
it, the disturbance of the great acts of 
policy performed by our predecessors ; but, 
as you know, the Dutch population almost 
unanimously rose in arms to vindicate its 
freedom and its independence, and when 
that had taken place we said we were 
willing to proceed with them in peaceful 
modes, but that we could not allow the 
affairs of that or any country, for which we 
had become responsible, to be settled by 
the action of mere force. The leaders of 
tHe Dutch replied that they were willing—~ 
so confident were they of the goodness of 
their cause—that a Commission should be 
appointed by the Crown to inquire into the 
facts, and thcy expressed the utmost con- 
fidence that the Bocrs, as they are called, 
would abide by the result of the delibera- 
tions of that Commission. We thought 
that a reasonable offer. In the meantime, 
unfortunately, military operations had been 
attempted with insufficient means, and 
blood had been shed without the attain- 
ment of success. There were those who 
said that we ought to bave avenged what 
was the consequence of our own miscalcu- 
lations upon the Boers before proceeding 
to negotiate with them. Such was not our 
conviction, We thought that to act upon 
such a course would be to act under the 
principles of a shame~ both false and 
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cowardly. We had provided ample mili- 
tary means for vindicating the authority of 
the Crown, and having provided that suffi- 
cient force we determined at once to enter, 
‘on the invitation of the Boers, on friendly 
relations, Well, gentlemen, you are aware 
that very able men—able commanders and 
able negotiators—on the part of the Boers 
concurred with our Commissioners in 
confirming a convention. Under that con- 
vention, we felt it our duty to take the best 
securities for the welfare of those native 
tribes, counted by hundreds of thousands, 
who inhabit the Transvaal, and towards 
whom we could not forget the responsi- 
bilities we had assumed. We provided that 
power should be retained for that purpose. 
We provided that the Crown should retain 
prerogatives, under the name of suzerainty, 
for the purpose of preventing the introduc- 

tion of foreign embarrassments into South 

Africa ; and we consented freely that, sub- 

ject to certain minor conditions in rclation 

to moncy, with which I need not trouble 
you, the Boers of the Transvaal should in 

all other respects enjoy perfect self-govern- 
ment and practical freedom and indepen- 
dence, Well, gentlemen, we had the assur- 
ance of those who had Ied the Bocrs to 
military success, of those who were the 
trusted agents or the guardianship of their 
civil interests, that the representative assem- 
bly which is called the Volksraad would 

agree 1b thuse conditions’ The Volksraad 

bas met. It has debated the conditions. 

Objections have been raised, though no 
motion adverse to the convention has been 
made; but down tothe present moment its 
ratification has not taken place, and re- 
quests have been made to us to re-open 
the consideration of subjects which we 
believed had been closed. Gentlemen, I 
must now speak ta you in few, but, I trust, 
clear words There may, in that conven- 
tion, be points capable of amendment. 
There may be matters of detail and of 
trifling importance, and of those I do not 
speak. It may, when we can gain the 
light of experience, be found that in one 
point or another amcnded provisions may 
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be made. But itis only from experience 
that such lights can ke obtained. We have 
great duties to perform. We made large 
concessions, You know we have been 
censured and vituperated for those con- 
cessions. You know, or can perhaps under- 
stand, with how little cause it was that we 
have been assailed in Parliament on account 
of the liberal terms which we granted to 
the Boers. You may now, perhaps, better 
understand that what we attempted was to 
do equal justice, and in attempting toe grant 
that justice to the Dutch population which 
we thought our predecessors had withheld, 
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over-indulgence which, as was said, we 
extended to the Boers of the Transvaal, so 
in what may yet remain to be done, we 
shall recollect, and faithfully maintain, the 
interests of the numerous and extended 
native populations, and we shall be not Jess 
faithful to the dignity of this great Empire 
in the conduct of all our proceedings.” . 
After some reference to colonial and 
home policy, Mr, Gladstone concluded :— 
“ And so I say that, while we are opposed 
to Imperialism, we are devoted to the 
Empire, and we who are now in govern- 
ment as your agents will do the best and 
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we never for a moment forgot what was 
due to other considerations, to the rights of 
the native tribes, and to the general peace 
of South Africa. And those men are mis- 
taken, if such there be, who judge that our 
liberal concessions were the effect of weak- 
neas or timidity, and who think, because 
we granted much, it was only to encourage 
them to ask for more, I know not what 
isto happen. I hope the convention may 
shortly be ratified. But this I can tell you, 
that as we have not been afraid of reproach 
at home, as we have not been afraid of 
calumny in the colonics, on account of the 


utmost and latest of our power — while 
studying peace with all the world, while 
endeavouring to persuade mem into the 
observance of the laws of justice and 
equality—never forget what is due to the 
dignity of the throne of Queen Victoria, 
and neither in east nor west, neither in 
north nor south, shall it be said truly of us 
that the concessions which we make are 
concessions wrung from fear, or shall there 
be a doubt of our determination to the best 
of our ability to maintain the laws at home 
and the dignity of the Empire throughout 
the world.” 


POETRY AND MR. 


A special train was provided for the con- 
veyance of Mr. Gladstone and his party by 
the Midland Railway, and was drawn up at 
the Leeds Station about half-past eight on 
Saturday evening. A large crowd had 
assembled in the station to bid farewell to 
the Prime Minister, who arrived a few 
minytes past nine o’clock, and was greeted 
with loud cheers, If any expectations of a 
speech hag been formed, they were dis- 
appointed;*for the Prime Minister, on 
taking his place in the carriage, simply 
said, “Good-bye ; God bless you.” Mr. 
Gladstone spent Saturday night and Sun- 
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And pointed by his presence, whose great deeds 
Tnwrought in England’g history we trace ; 
Shines like a guiding star, from the high place 
Where TRUTH, with clear-eyed Duty sits en- 
shrined, 
In royal dignity and queenly grace, 
Sole rightful Mistress of the human mind. 
Through all the toils and dangers of his way, 
Fierce faction hate, and rancorous party strife, 
Thank God, that England’s foremost Son doth 
lay 
Upon that shrine the homage of a life 
Pure in its motive, lofty in its aim, 
And TRurs for aye will guard our GLAD- 
STONE'S name 


October 12, 1881. 
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day at Hoar Cross, near Burton-on-Trent, 
the seat of Mrs. Meynell Ingram. 
One of the poems written on the occa- 
sion was the following :— 
“HE REVERENCED His CONSCIENCE AS 
His KING.” 


[On the occasion of Mr. Gladstone's visit 
to Leeds, the above motto, adapted from 
Teanyson, giittered, in jets of light, on the 
wall of the Banqueting Hall] 
‘THY thought, O poet, writ in light at Leeda, 
‘Thence flashed to all the English-speaking race, 


It was not all eulogy, however, that Mr. 
Gladstone had to mect with in the recess. 
Thus, for instance, did Miss Anna Parncll 
address him -— 


«* Tear up the parchment lie! 
‘You, Gladetone, sunk supine to quivering slush; 
‘You, Forster, with the seal of Cain in breast 
and eye; 
rou, Bright, whose lopping tongue can gloss 
and gush ; 
‘You puppet brood, the lesser Legislative fry; 
A people’s might your bungled work shall 
crush, 
ye 
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A people’s wrath your grinning cozenage defy. 
‘We will not yield, we will not starve, we will 
not fly! hd 
Tear up the parchment lie! 
Zkds time we'll neither crouch nor die! ** 


Tf in the “we” who will rot fly Miss 
Anna Parnell includes those leaders of her 
party who have judiciously retired to Paris, 
to be out of harm’s way, we cannot con- 
gratulate her upon her prophetical gifts. 

In other quarters there was a little com- 
ment, more or less unfriendly, in describing 
Mr. Gladstone's personal appearance at the 
Guildhall. The Radica/ tells us “ Mr, Glad- 
stone in the Windsor uniform at the Guild- 
hall looked like a superb but ancient 
flunkey. He wore the epaulets of an admiral 
and the sword of a soldier. This looked 
brave, but his specch took all the valour 
out of his making up.” 

Wihttehali, in its usual bitter feebleness, 
said :— 


‘When Gladstone at the festive board 

His long discourse began, 

Some thought he must let slip a word 
Of policy or plan. 

‘They little knew the people's Will, 
For when his speech was o'er, 

Not one of those who listened still 
Was wiser than before.’” 


Yorkshire and its Liberals always seemed 
welcome to Mr. Gladstone. For instance, 
in the course of the summer, we read :— 

“Yesterday the members and friends of 
the Liberal Association of Batley, near 
Leeds, to the number of about 800, visited 
liawarden, and spent the day in the neigh- 
bourhood of the village and castle. In the 
afternoon Mr. Gladstone drove by the main 
entrance through the park in a pony 
carriage, being accompanied by Mrs. Glad- 
stone. Directly he was recognised he was 
received with tremendous enthusiasm by 
the visitors, who crowded round the car- 
riage and prevented its progress, cheering 
lustily in the meantime. The Premier, who 
looked exceedingly well, got out of the 
carriage, but the enthusiastic Yorkshire- 
men crowded so closely and roughly upon 
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him for the honour of shaking hands, that 
Mr. Gladstone was obliged, with Mr. W. 
H. Gladstone, M.P., who was present, to 
seek refuge within the gateway. The right 
hon. gentleman was evidently agitated, and 
said he was afraid he was too confused to 
address the gathering. Advancing in the 
carriage a moment later, however, he, was 
addressed by Mr. Thomas Taylor, J.P., who, 
on behalf of the visitors, said he wished to 
be allowed to thank the right hon. gentle- 
man for kindly allowing them to visit his 
castle and park. He was sure they had 
enjoyed their visit that day, and in meeting 
the right hon. gentleman they could not 
fully express the hearty feeling which they, 
as Yorkshiremen, entertained towards him. 
He did not wish to dgtain him any longer, 
but he proposed that they give their best 
and hearty thanks for according them per- 
mission to visit his grounds, and for re- 
ceiving them so generously. They desired 
to accompany with that their hearty wishes 
that the right hon. gentleman and his wife 
might have long enjoyment of those bless- 
ings which both so richly deserved. Mr, 
Gladstone said :—I wish, gentlemen, simply 
to thank you for the great kindness of the 
words which have been addressed to me in 
your name, and which I believe express 
your sentiment. I have been obliged, from 
reasons of public utility, to make it a rule 
that no more addresses should be made by 
me in this park. But that does not in the 
slightest degree, I assure you, diminish the 
pleasuré with which my wife, and my son 
and I, and all the family, see you gathered 
here to-day. If it be a matter of enjoy- 
ment to you to come here, I aszure you it 
heightens our enjoyment of whatever at- 
traction this place may have to think that 
they are shared by many of our friends. 
I am the less pained at feeling it necessary 
to avoid addressing you on any general 
subjett to-day, as I expect to have the 
opportunity of meeting many of you within 
the next three weeks—under circumstances 
when I shall not be placed under any such 
limitation. 1 rejoice, gentlemen, that the 
weather, which in this climate we cannot all 
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depend upon, has been so kind to you on 
this occasion, and I heartily wish that the 
remainder of your short visit may pass 
agreeably, and that you may have a safe 
and pleasant journey to your homes. I 
wish you heartily, gentlemen, farewell. Mr. 
Giadstone then proceeded on his drive.” 

It seems, however, the exertions of 
speech-making in no way interfered with 
Mr. Gladstpne’s general health. The World 
stated at the time, “The Prime Minister 
was never better than he is now, never 
fuller of life and spirits; he sleeps magni- 
ficently, he comes down to breakfast at 
nine-thirty, looking the picture of freshness; 
he talks with the utmost animation during 
the whole of the meal and for some time 
after; then he goes, to his work, which he 
does without secretary or amanuensis. 
After lunch, he takes a long walk, talking 
all the time. After five o'clock tea he sets 
to work again till post time, a quarter past 
seven. Then he joins the party in the 
drawing-room till it is time to diess for 
the eight o'clock dinner. His appetite is 
excellent, and he converses with unfailing 
vivacity on all sorts of subjects; both at 
dinner and through the evening all his 
movements are those of a much younger 
man. There is nothing about him in 
tle least depressed or careworn. The 
truth is, that, though excitable, Mr. Giad- 
stone has always been buoyant, He is as 
buoyant now as ever he was, and it is 
certain that nothing but death will divorce 
him from his work.” The above paragraph 
is, we dare say, reliable; at any rate, as 
much so as paragraphs of the class generally 
are. Butein one thing it is certainly in- 
correct—and that is, the assertion that Mr. 
Gladstone does his work without the assist- 
ance of an amanuensis or secretary ; not a 
day passed at the time the above paragraph 
was written, but in some newspaper or 
other, in London or the provinces, there 
appeared a letter, intimating Mr. Glad- 
stone’s thoughts or wishes, and signed by 
the secretary or amanuensis for the time 
being. At that very moment’ a letter was 
published from the gentleman in question. 
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A paragraph had gone the round of the 
Press intimating that not only was Mr. 
Gladstone about to leave the House of 
Commons and resign the Premiership, but 
that he was to be called to the House of 
Lords by the title of the Earl of Liver- 
pool, The paragraph was absurd on the 
face of it. The title of the Ear) of Liver- 
pool was one certain to be distasteful to 
Mr. Gladstone. There had been an Earl of 
Liverpool. There had been a Ministry 
under his direction. History has little to 
say that is favourable cither of the Earl of 
Liverpool or of the Ministry of which he 
was the head. It was illiberal in the last 
degree. We may be sure that, if Mr. Glad- 
stone were to be raised to the Peerage, he 
would never take the.title of the Earl of 
Liverpool. It could only have been sug~- 
gested by the shallowest of gossipers, in 
consequence of the fact—known to the most 
superficial—that Mr. Gladstone's father was 

a Liverpool merchant, and that he was 
born in Liverpool. 

About this time it was remarked in some 
of the journals that a new terror was added 
to public life in England by the systematic 
putting to the question of any statesman 
who may chance to be the subject of a 
passing rumour. .A newspaper desirous of 
creating a sensation, or of assuming the 
possession of special topics of information, 
puts forth, with much circumstance, a 
statemtnt personal to some public man, 
and thereupon some busybody in town or 
country writes to the subject of the rumour 
to know whether it be true or the reverse. 
In old England such a thing was an im- 
possibility. A public man could afford to 
treat an impertinent and unwarranted 
inquiry with justifiable contempt. In our 
more democratic days—when it is neces- 
sary to be all things to all men in order to 
win some--such a course is quite out of 
question. Mr. Gladstone is naturally the 
chief sufferer by this attempt to question, 
and scarcely a day passes that he is not 
subject to the process described. One day 
it is announced that he is about to retire 
from public life, and straightway the tele- 
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graph is put in action to break in upon his 
privacy at Hawarden Castle, with breath- 
Jess questioning, as to what Lord Salisbury 
would call the authenticity of the state- 
ment, The next day, another journal is 
able to announce the very title he will take 
on being raised to the peerage—although 
here, as is not unfrequently the case with 
similar news, this is merely a rumour a 
year old, vamped up to do special duty. 
Nevertheless, the inevitable inquiry is ad- 
dressed to Mr. Gladstone, and he courtcously 
replies that there is no truth in the state- 
ment to which his attention is called. It 
is certain that these contradictions which 
come to light point to but a small propor- 
tion of the correspondence that is directed 
to whatever abode may for the time shelter 
Mr. Gladstone. Possibly, in the latest in- 
stance, the happy thought of entering into 
dircct correspondence with a public man 
occurred simultancously to many persons, 
though only one was addressed ; the situa- 
tion, it was remarked, was a painful one, 
and its gravity is increased with the diffi- 
culty of seccing any way out of it. These 
silly statements as to the intentions of the 
Prime Minister are certain,from time totime, 
to find their way into print. Silly people 
will believe them, and some, still sillicr, 
will have the impudence to write to the 
Trime Minister on the subject, and trouble 
him for a reply--which, alas, he seems 
never to have had the heart té refitse. A 
great’ Prime Ministcr, like Mr. Gladstone, 
should assuredly be made of sterner stuff. 
One thing was clear in the session of 
1881, that is, that the example of Mr. 
Gladstone, in one respect, was being ac- 
tively imitated by his political opponents. 
(f emulation is the sincerest form of 
flattery Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues 
may, as the Daily News remarked in the 
November of 1881, watch with-some satis- 
faction the extraordinary efforts made by 
the leaders of the Opposition to gain the 
ear of the country. We used to hear a 
great deal in Conservative quarters of the 
foolish iniquity of this kind of thing wlten 
it was done by Liberals. It was then 
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called being on the stump, and Mr. Glad- 
stone, as displaying the most energy, and 
being attended by the greatest crowds, was 
selected for special reproof After the 
general election, the matter seemed to 
assume another aspect, The Conservatives 
began to think that “the stumping for the 
provinces,” which they had denounced, 
might have had something to do with their 
surprising downfall. Now that the Liberals 
are in power, it occurs to the’ Opposition 
chiefs that by doing what Mr. Gladstone 
did, when he was in opposition, they may 
bring about results akin to those they con- 
tributed to his campaign. Regarding the 
process as a kind of incantation, they spread 
themselves all over the country and make 
ardent speeches. They blow the trumpet, 
and walking round about the fenced city 
expected to sce it fall. That their endea- 
vours were not followed by similar results 
is explicable on similar grounds, When 
Mr, Gladstone and his colleagues went out 
on the war-path, they had with them a 
good cause, which the English people, 
listening to their facts and arguments with 
growing enthusiasm, made their own, 
They had to expose and oppose a policy 
of bluster abroad and inaction at home. 
In the autumnal campaign of 1881 the 
Jeadcrs of the Opposition had no such ad- 
vantage. The nation was entering on a 
new era of peace and prosperity. The 
policy of the Government, deliberately set- 
tled upon an firmly carried out, was 
prospering both at home and abroad. There 
were no conspicuous blunders, nor unfore- 
seen accidents to deplore. The consequence 
was, that when the most formidable orators 
on the attacking side found themselves 
face to face with the public whom they 
have invited to the judgment seat, they 
have nothing weightier to offer than criti- 
cisms like those of Mr. Gibson at White- 
haven, or angry and absurd suggestions 
like that of Lord Salisbury at Bristol, that 
Mr. Giadstone and Mr. Parnell should ex- 
change temporary residences. Some of 
these utterances we record here. Lord Salis- 
bury at Bristol taunted the Government 
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with imprisoning two hundred of their 
political opponents. “ The Irish people see,” 
said the noble Lord, “that Mr. Gladstone 
and Mr, Parnell have both been occupied 
for some time past in recommending the 
conveyance or the subtraction of a certain 
portion of the property of Irish landlords 
to somebody else. Mr. Gladstone advocated 
a smaller fraction, say about 25 per cent., 
and Mr. Parnell a larger fraction, something 
about 75. ‘That of itself hardly seems to 
be sufficient ground for a difference so 
startling as a residence in Downing-street 
and a residence in Kilmainham. But they 
still further see that the leaders of Irish 
disaffection a year ago recommended and 
impressed upon their people precisely the 
same principle as now. They now say, 
“Hold your rents. They then urged the 
people to resist the British authority, and 
to strive fer dissevcration from the British 
Government, and the only point of differ- 
ence which has appeared—I mean to say 
superficially and obviously—I mean to say 
those who judge without a knowledge of 
those who rule is that, just at the last 
moment, Mr. Parnell did commit the un- 
pardonable folly of giving an unanswerable 
reply to Mr. Gladstone's speech.” In a 
similar strain Lord Salisbury observed :— 
«The Liberals of the past were free in their 
attacks upon the property of corporations, 
and on that point we met them constantly. 
‘We remonstrated with them carnestly, and 
thought that they went too far., There 
was not, undoubtedly, that deep severance 
of opinion which exists at the present day 
But we warned them that one of the results 
of their system of dealing with the property 
of corporations—-which we did our utmost, 
and sometimes with success, to modify—- 
would be that the principles which they 
established in regard to the property of 
corporations would assuredly, in due time, 
extend to private property as well Mr. 
Gladstone has turned that prophecy into 
reality. It is the peculiar characteristic 
and glory of his reign that he has made 
the Liberal party an engine for attacking 
private property.” Again said his Lord- 
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ship, “ This is what the Government have 
done. They induced men, under the En- 
cumbered Estates Act, to come in and 
purchase property, not wealthy men, whom 
it may be thought permissible to hunt 
down, but poor men—men who were in- 
vesting the savings of a lifetime, and the 
accumulation of a long and painful in- 
dustry—they induced them not only by an 
Act of Parliament, but by the decrces and 
confirmation of their own courts, to come 
in and buy property—aye, and to raise 
rents to the highest competitive value, and, 
having offered those inducements to those 
struggling men, who often have to raise 
two-thirds of the value of their property on 
mortgage in order to buy a property for 
investment, they now ¢éome down with an 
arbitrary act, and by principles of legisla- 
tion, which no man ever heard of before, 
have alicnated that property to others, and 
hhave refused compensation. How idle is 
it for them, with such a crime upon their 
legislation, to reproach Mr, Parnell with 
having preached rapine to the pcople of 
Ireland. . . . We have reached this 
pass, that no property is safe unless those 
who hold it have the political strength to 
maintain against all comers, and, most of 
all, against all Icgislative comers, the pro- 
perty which they own. Well, gentlemen, 
these considerations make us look with 
some anxicty to the future. We are very 
anxiou$ to know what our rulers are going 
to do; and, unfortunately, the Ministerial 
trumpet, though blown upon very loudly, 
gives an uncertain sound.” His Lordship 
concluded by reminding his hearers that 
every scat they won at bye-elcctions de- 
creased the power of Mr. Gladstone to do 
harm. 

Sir Stafford Northcote, whenever he ap- 
peared upon the scene, was less virulent, and 
contented himself chiefly with beseeching 
his party to organise and hold on. Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach mildly discussed the 
principles of local taxation. Mr. Edward 
Clarke, M.P., speaking at Wolverhampton, 
delivered himself chicfly of remarks 
relative to the proposed alterations of the 
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rules of the House of Commons. He 
declared that the législative machinery of 
the House had, to some extent, broken 
down, and it was in danger of becom- 
ing a purely executive, rather than a 
legislative body. Sir R. Cross, speaking at 
a Conservative meeting at Warrington, was 
equally tame. He pointed out that al- 
though there had been an improvement in 
trade recently, people had not got all they 
wanted from the change of Government, 
nor had the present Ministry been able to 
do much in the way of home Iecgislation. 
‘As regarded dealing with obstruction and 
reforming the rules of the Elouse, he pro- 
mised the Government Conservative sup- 
port, as also in maintaining law and order 
in Ircland; but as’ regarded their Irish 
policy, the Ministry must expect, at the 
proper time, sharp criticism. 

Lord Randolph Churchill, the most 
violent of the Opposition cither in the 
TYouse or out, as usual attacked the 
Government in the vacation. But instead 
of reprinting his lordship’s nonsense, we 
reprint the following from Puuch,on the 
report that many Conservatives are said to 
look upon Lord Randolph Churchill as the 
coming man of the Conservative Party :— 


Ring out, fools’ bells, to limbo’s dome, 
Which copes the new Tory clique ! 
The man is coming whom they seck, 

Ring out, fools’ bells, and fet bin corac. 


Ring out the old, ring in the new, 
Ring, jangling bells, a Bedlam chime ; 
"Tis the truc Simon Pure this time ; 
Ring in the chief of goatdom's crew ! 





Ring out the sound and sober miod, 
Profoundly versed in statesman lorc ; 
Ring im the prattler pert and poor, 

‘The ribald railer hot and blind. 





Ring out the Attic wit that wing, 
Even where it wounds, to suit the times ; 
Ring in the mirth of midget mimes 
‘That, born in rancour, dies in grins. 


Ring out old pride in race and blood, 
‘That kept the fierce old fighters tight ;¥ 
Ring in crude slander and small spite, 

‘The urchin love of flinging mud. 
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Ring out the gentieman! Ring in 
‘The narrow heart, the wordy brand, 
Ring ont the brave, the wise, the grand; 
Ring in the coming mannikin ! 


One type of discussion raised by the 
Conservatives in the vacation, was that of 
Fair Trade. The seasons had been bad, 
and the farmers had suffered much, afd it 
was insinuated in some quarters Free 
Trade had been disastrous in’ its effects. 
But to attack Free Trade openly was quite 
out of the question. No man had the 
hardihood to assert that it would be desir- 
able to tax the food of the people. Such a 
proposal would have met with instantaneous 
refusal in all the cities of the Empire, and 
by the working men all over the land, but 
under the plausible‘cry of Fair Trade 
to bring in the thin edge of Protection, was 
quite another, and at any rate some of the 
Conservatives were quite ready for an 
attempt of that kind, and the cry was 
raised apparently, however, with but little 
result. 

In acknowledging the receipt of a re- 
solution of the Blackford Conservative As- 
sociation, Sir Stafford Northcote wrote :— 
“Tam very grateful for this expression of 
confidence contained in the resolution 
which you forward. It affords another, 
among ‘the many proofs I daily receive, 
that the Conservatives in various parts of 
the country are preparing themselves for 
the next struggle in a thoroughly Con- 
servative spirit’ I look confidently to their 
achieving a great success. I do not 
wonder that your Association selects the 
Irish policy of the present Government 
for special censure. While it is our 
duty, as good citizens, to do our best to 
strengthen the hands of the executive in 
maintaining law and order, we cannot for- 
get that the necessity for the measures of 
repression, now enforced in Ircland, is 
largely, if not entirely due to the acts and 
omission of the Ministry itself, or that much 
of the agitation which now distracts the 
country is but a development of former 
ministerial utterances. These things will 
be remembered when the time comes.” 


THE DUKE OF MARIBOROUGH'S LETTER. 


One of the principal meetings of the 
Opposition was that in Edinburgh, attended 
by the chiefs of the party. The campaign, 
there in that stronghold of Liberalism, was 
conducted by Lord Salisbury and Sir 
Stafford Northcote, but what little interest 
attached to their speeches was superseded 
by fhe gravity of the Irish news. It was, 
however, worthy of note that the Conserva- 
tive leadey, while repudiating a corn duty, 
openly committed himself to the reciprocity 
doctrine~-that is, a war of tariffs. His 
colleague at Edinburgh, we are sorry to 
say, emphatically declared against any 
effectual reform of the proceedings of the 
House of Commons. Sir Stafford North- 
cote did not appear to have caused much 
stir in the Scotch capital “He came and 
spoke, and went away,” writes a correspon- 
dent, “and nobody was‘a whit the worse or 
the better for what he said. The Conser- 
vative wotking-man, who had the credit of 
bringing him, was not very visible to the 
naked eye, but Sir Stafford had plenty of 
other auditors, and he discoursed to them 
in a very kindly and careful way, as if he 
were very much afraid of trampling upon 
anybody’s corns or toes.” “In point of 
fact,” writes the gentleman in question, 
“he did offend nobody ; and still the won- 
der grows amongst us, how a man so very 
commonplace has contrived to reach the 
position which he occupies.” 

A. little aid was given to the Conserva- 
tives by a letter of the Duke of Marlborough,” 
Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, at the time of 
the dissolution of Parliament, criticising the 
policy of the Government with regard to 
that country. While endorsing the steps 
then being taken by the Irish Executive, 
be blamed it for allowing the agitation to 
come to such a formidable head, when 
judicious and repressive action earlier taken 
might certainly, he thought, have put a stop 
to it. “I think,” he writes, “that the first 
great mistake the present Government 
made, was their failiug to renew the Peace 
Preservation Act. The following winter, 
1880, proved to them their mistake. The 
Land League organisation was carried on 
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by them with increased vigour; every 
species of terrorism apd outrage was re- 
vived, and the state of things towards the 
close of the year was such that it became 
absolutely necessary for Parliament to be 
convoked very early in 1881 to pass Coer- 
cion Acts. The Government stands con- 
demned for not taking action against the 
Land League, and they were warned re- 
peatedly during the last session of what the 
real nature and character of this Land 
League was ; the ultimate results which—if 
permitted to continue unchecked—it would 
produce, and the state of anarchy which 
would follow. Respecting the origin of the 
Land League, it had also been pointed out, 
and I had pointed it out before, that this 
Land League was simply a new departure 
from the Fenian movement. On the second 
reading of the Land Bill, I did not expect 
that my prediction of the cry against all 
rent would be so speedily fulfilled, The 
cry against rent was now of a more revolu- 
tionary character than it had formerly been, 
Mr. Parnell himself had indicated what he 
meant by fair rent by stating that a fair 
rent was the rent which the tenant could 
pay after having discharged all his engage- 
ments, and left enough for himsclf to live 
upon. That doctrine having been re- 
ceived, it certainly did not take a very long 
time to reach another stage—the non-pay- 
ment of any rent whatever, which has been 
the ppint to which Mr. Parnell has been 
tending, in all his speeches; and jn his 
advice given to the Irish tenants he has 
fitly illustrated it by saying that in his 
opinion the rents in Ireland should be 
reduced from seventeen millions to three.” 
“ As to the remedies,” concludes the Duke, 
“there can be no further at present than 
contained in the Act of Parliament already 
passed. I don’t see that anything can be 
done to the country till order is restored, 
and I greatly fear that it will bea long 
time before the people forget the lessons 
which they have learned during the time 
that the Land League has been permitted 
te hold its mectings with its seditious 
oratory in every part of Ireland.” 
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The appearance of the Conservatives in 
Scotiand led to a counter demonstration 
on the part of the Liberals, as was to be 
expected. Sir W. Harcourt was presented 
with the freedom of the City of Glasgow, 
and in the evening of the day on which the 
demonstration took place, addressed a 
crowded mecting in St. Andrew's Hall, the 
principal topic of his speech being the 
recent criticism of the Government by the 
Conservative leaders, the Home Secre- 
tary’s comparison of the respective attitudes 
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Sir William could not make out what those 
gentlemen wanted, but they had secured a 
Home Rule vote in Durham, and picked 
up a Protectionist seat in Lincolnshire, 
and great allowance must be made for 
statesmen who /iad no visible means of 
political subsistence. According to the 
Opposition leaders’ view, protectionism was 
only a pious opinion, but he asked whether 
the leaders of a great party thought they 
could play fast and loose with great princi- 
ples in this way, and encourage pernicious 














of the two Tory chiefs being in his most 
caustic style. “They reminded him,” he 
said, “of a celebrated simile of Lord Chat- 
ham, when he compared two statesmen of 
his day to the two rivers which join at 
Lyons—one a dull and classic stream, the 
other a roaring and turbid torrent To Sir 
Stafford Northcote’s courtesy, fairness, and 
dignity, he would bear willing testimony ; 
but Lord Salisbury’s mode of warfare 
reminded him of Lord Beaconsfield's cele- 
brated saying, ‘that impertinence was net 
wit, and insolence was not invective.” 


d&ctrines which they dared not avow, and 
could not defend. Towards the conclusion 
of a brilliant speech the Home Secretary 
contended that the repression of the Land 
League had become a necessity, and he 
said it was a great comfort, and a great 
support to the Government, to know that 


their conduct had been generally ap- 
proved. They had not entered upon their 
present course without deep reluctance, or 
otherwise than under a humiliating sense 
of duty, but having set their hands to the 
plough, they could not look back. 


MR. GIBSON AT HUDDERSFIELD. 


In a speech at Liverpool, in connection 
with thé annual meeting of the National 
Liberal Federation, Mr. Chamberlain spoke 
clearly as to his reluctance to being a party 
to a policy of repression. The League, 
Said the President of the Board of Trade, 
under cover of removing a great grievance, 
had aggravated it in order to use it as a basis 
for securing national independence, which 
no Britis’ Government could permit. In 
very forcible terms Mr, Chamberlain de- 
scribed what was the real meaning of the 
repeal of the union. He said, “I suppose 
that the first result would be that inde- 
pendence would be the signal for civil war, 
in which we should be forced to take a 
side ; but if this were avoided, Ireland, in- 
dependent, must always be jealous and 
afraid of England. he greater power, 
the commercial supremacy of the larger 
country, gould always be a subject of 
alarm and anxiety to the smaller. Ireland 
would be crushed under the weight of 
military and naval expenditure which it 
would have to sustain, in order to secure its 
separate existence. We should find our 
burdens enlarged in proportion. The two 
countries would be a standing menace the 
onetothe other. Sooner or later the condi- 
tion would be intolerable,and weshould have 
fo commence the struggle anew. Ireland 
would again have to be reconquered, or 
England to be ruined. I am not prepared 
to face these contingencies, and, therefore 
I say, Liberal and Radical as I profess’ 
myself to be, I say to Ireland @hat the 
Liberals or the Republicans of the North 
said to the Southern States of America—the 
union must be preserved. Within these 
limits there is nothing which you may not 
ask and hope to obtain: equal laws, equal 


justice, equal opportunities, and equal 
prosperity, These shall be freely accorded 
to you. Your wishes shall be our guide, 


your prejudices shall be by us respected, 
your interests shall be our interests, but 
nature and your position have forged in- 
dissoluble links which cannot be sun- 
dered without being fraught with conse- 
quences of misery and ruin to both our 
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countries,and which, therefore, we will use all 
the resources of the Empire to keep intact.” 
The sentiment was received with great 
cheering, the audience rising at the end. 
The future, Mr. Chamberlain intimated, was 
uncertain, but not without hope. The 
whole spirit of Mr. Chamberlain’s speech 
intimated that he only consented to repres- 
sive measures when the League began 
openly to defy the law, and he protested 
against insolent exultation at the suppres- 
sion of an organisation which, rightly 
directed and kept within legitimate bounds, 
might have won general sympathy and have 
helped on the emancipation of the tenant 
farmers of Ireland. 

One of the most rattling speeches on the 
Conservative side was that of Mr. Gibson, 
M.P., delivered in the early part of No- 
vember at Huddersfield, who said that the 
returns at the municipal elections showed 
that the Conservatives had won in the ratio 
of two to one, and were full of hope and 
Promise for the Conservative party, The 
results of the bye-elcections further proved 
the development of Conservative principles 
in the country, The first question to be 
considered on the meeting of Parliament 
would be to consider the status of Mr. 
Bradlaugh. Mr. Gladstone believed in 
allowing him to take the oath, but Parlia-~ 
ment was against it, anda large number 
of independent electors took the same 
view, « It was not a party question, and he 
did not believe that Parliament would in- 
crease the facilities for admitting men like 
Mr. Bradlaugh into the House. Parlia- 
ment would have to consider the reform in 
the rules of the House, and while all parties 
would be willing to prevent an abuse of the 
House's powers, they would be opposed to 
everything which could interfere with the 
independence of members, or the freedom 
of speech., He should hesitate to give to 
any Minister the power not only to bring 
in Bills, but power to control by rules 
criticism which could be applied to a Bill, 
because a Minister had a way of consider- 
ing that his views were right, and that 
those who were opposed to him were wrong. 
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‘With regard to the question of the Trans- 
vaal, he contrasted the statements by Mr. 
Gladstone and Mr, Chamberlain, The 
question would grow when it came before 
Parliament, and it would then be seen 
whether the ratification of peace was a 
sham or not. After dealing with expen- 
diture, saying the Liberals had spent more 
than the Conservatives, he condemned the 
policy of the Government with regard to 
the Land Act and Ireland generally, and 
contended that the Conservatives were not 
opposed to coercion when it went in the 
right direction, and that the Peace Preser- 
vation Act ought to have been kept in 
force, It was not sufficient to say that the 
Government had no time to renew the 
Act, for in the Queen’s Specch the Govern- 
ment had said that they were determined 
to let the Act lapse. On the same evening 
at Warrington Sir Richard Cross said 
something similar, He was forced to 
believe from the speeches he had read that 
there was great difference of opinion 
among her Majesty's Ministers. He 
regretted that those speeches and docu- 
ments were not before the country pre- 
vious to the late general election, because 
if they had been, a great many people 
would not have voted as they did, and their 
opponents would not have succeeded in 
ousting the Conservatives, Sir Richard 
Cross concluded by observing he was 
ready to support the Governmtnt fi en- 
forcing Jaw and order, and in preserving 
life and individual liberty. “That was not 
a party, but an Imperial question. It was 
a question of life and death. But the 
Government must be prepared to have 
their actions properly criticised, and when 
the right time for that criticism came, as 
undoubtedly it would, they might expect 
to be asked some questions which it would 
be very difficult to answer.” é 

The palm, as regards abuse and vitupera- 
tion, however, must be cheerfully awarded 
to Lord Randolph Churchill. At Hull his 
Lordship said Mr.Gladstone,at Leeds, talked 
of Mr. Parnell’s gospel of plunder, but Mfr. 
Gladstone might rob a church while Mr. 
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Parnell might not look over a wall, The 
Compensation for Disturbances Bill, the 
Coercion Act and the Land Act, were the 
gospels and epistles of plunder, and Mr. 
Gladstone was the apostle. Mr. Gladstone 
had resorted to coercion, not to pacify 
Ireland, but in a paroxysm of rage, and its 
effects would be left for years on .the 
Irish mind. Having determined to arrest 
Mr. Parnell, he went to Leeds ito excite 
against him the passions of the English 
people, He, Lord Churchill, had not a 
spark of sympathy for Mr. Parncll, but he 
had a great affection for the Irish people. 
They must remember Mr. Parnell was as 
much the idol of the Irish people as 
Mr. Gladstone was of English Liberals. 
Mr. Parmeli having been arrested, Mr, 
Gladstone, within three hours of that arrest, 
went down to the Guildhall and announced 
that arrest, Never in English history was 
such an indecent step taken, That was 
not enough; but the other day, forgetting 
the dignity of his office, Mr. Gladstone 
positively cried like a little child because 
he had been elected to the freedom of the 
City of Dublin, and Mr. Parnell had not 
been elected, He mentioned that to show 
how purely personal was the feeling of. 
Mr. Gladstone to Mr. Parnell, and that he 
had not in this action the good of Ireland 
in view. Lord Beaconsfield slumbered in 
the churchyard at Hughenden, his memory 
gherished by the Sovereign and the people 
of England, but the time was not far distant 
when Mr. Gladstone’s name would never be 
uttered by patriotic Englishmen without 
deep and bitter condemnation. 

Equally rabid was the Romant Catholic 
Universe. ere is a specimen published 
in that paper of November :—“ The repre- 
sentatives of England have lately displayed 
such undoubted courage in cringing before 
a few thousand armed Boers, and incarce- 
rating unarmed Irishmen, that their reputed 
bravery savours strongly of meanness and 
cowardice. Theytremble somuch atthe very 
name of Boers, that we should have thought 
that they wold have treated animals of 
the same sounding name with the greatest 
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possible respect. Yet we find a low comic, 
Moonshine, forgetful of the history of the 
last few weeks, and of that respect due to 
men whom the cowardice of England’s 
Ministers has ennobled, representing Forster 
as guarding boars in Kilmainham gaol. 
Whilst we allow the Chief Secretary all 
the gratitude which a man, surrounded day 
and night by bayonets and buckshot, must 
necessarily possess, still we cannot but 
think that the man who was in the same 
Cabinet with the fighting Quaker Bright and 
Coercion- Bill Gladstone, when they were 
mauled by the Boers, would tremble like a 
child before a lion’s cage in the Zoo, were 
he placed as inconveniently near the bars 
of encaged boars as the comic Moonshine 
represents him im its suicidal caricature. 
The journalists of England, with a few 
honourable exceptions, have turned their 
staff inteoutrage manufacturers. The serio~ 
comics, who have discovered that moncy 
was the soul of wit, are always ready with 
a keen eye to business to serve to their cus- 
tomers the best marketable commodity now 
in vogue—hatred and contempt for the Irish 
race. Both have united together in attack- 
ing, with savage hatred and festive malice, 
a brave nation, who, amid every incitement 
to violence, are but endeavouring to defend 
their hearths and homes in a constitutional 
battle. The wave of bigotry which is at 
present passing over England will soon die 
away, but the memory of the men who 
have stifled freedom in«Ireland, and im- 
prisoned its chosen representatives without 
allowing the privilege the law grants even 
toswindlersand murderers—free intercourse 
with th8ir solicitors—will be handed down 
to the contempt of posterity.” 

After this, the reader will award the 
palm of mendacious and unscrupulous abuse 
to the Universe. A poor anonymous writer 
in an obscure journal actually beats the 
noble lord. However, these puerile person- 
alities, and not very successful attempts at 
abuse, are not the kind of weapons by 
which powerful governments are dislodged. 
‘The chief practical importance of the agita- 
tion is not in its effect upon the constitu- 
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encies, “To us,” writes the Daily News, 
“it appears that theronly serious aspect of 
the onslaught is the promise it gives of 
activity in the coming session. The youth- 
ful energy of Lord Randolph Churchill, 
communicating itself to Lord Shaftesbury, 
has spread through the ranks of his party. 
They probably do not see any reasonable 
prospect of checkmating the intentions of 
the Government, but they are all at least 
determined that Ministers shall have as 
much trouble as possible in carrying them 
out. It is known that Mr. Gladstone will 
take the first opportunity of introducing 
his scheme for the reform of parliamentary 
procedure, and will defy all other attempts 
at legislation till these proposals, having 
been carried, the IcZislative machine itself 
is put in working ordcr. Three weeks ago 
we pointed to evidence in a speech of Sir 
Stafford Northcote of deliberate purpose 
to oppose this scheme, whatever it might 
be, and succeeding addresses of other 
leaders of the party have placed the proofs 
of this intention beyond doubt. The mis- 
take in tactics of openly proclaiming hos- 
tility to a scheme, the details of which are 
not known, has been only partially covercd 
by subsequent protestations of anxiety for 
the rights of minorities and reprobation of 
dealing with such a question in a party 
spirit The Tory party has, of course, 
always shown itself exceedingly careful for 
the rights of minorities, and hostile to 
oppression of ali kinds, As to the talk 
about the Ministers and their supporters 
dealing with the rules of debate in the 
House of Commons in a party spirit, that 
is, if the expression be not too strong, sheer 
nonsense. If it were preordained that for 
all time henceforward the Liberals were to 
sit to the right of the Speaker, and the 
Conservatives to the left, such a suspicion 
might bé reasonable. But, as we have been 
repeatedly told during the past fortnight, 
the day of retribution is even now not far 
distant. The constituencies are to ‘find 
out’ Mr, Gladstone, and thereupon to turn 
him out. With what object would the 
Ministry in power forge chains for others 
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when they know that in the regular ebb 
and flow of popular- opinion they may, 
sooner or later, imevitably have to wear 
them on their own limbs? Ministers may 
not hit upon absolutely the best way of 
coping with the difficulty that has, during 
the last few years, clogged the business of 
Parliament. But they do not profess in- 
fallibility, and will be only too glad to take 
counsel with the House of Commons, It 
is a matter of national regret that in such 
circumstances the Conservative leaders 
should nave stultified themselves by hotly 
proclaiming hostility to a proposal which 
has not yet assumed definite shape, 

“In this matter the Opposition will fulfil 
their natural mission by opposing. There 
is evidence abroad that in another direction 
they will initiate a policy, and’ persistently 
press it upon the acceptance of the Govern- 
ment. It is easy to read between the lines 
of all the Conservative speeches recently 
delivered, from the highly-polished and 
vitriolic sentences of Lord Salisbury to the 
able statements of Mr. Gibson, the deter- 
mination to formulate next Scssion a 
demand for compensation to the Irish land- 
lords for injurics alleged to have been 
sustained by them under the operation 
of the Land Act. This is, we will admit, 
considering the gencral barrenness of 
opportunity, and of course omitting from 
Present view the question of soundness of 
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argumentative position, an excellent move 
in tactics, It isa two-edged sword, hack- 
ing at the Irish Land Act, and striking at 
the apparition of an English Land Act 
conjured up by excited fancy. If the 
principle of compensation for the landlords 
can be established in connection with the 
Irish Land Act, an important precedent 
will have been established to mitigate the 
possible horrors of legislation with respect 
to English land. Even if by the rejection 
of their scheme they fail to secure this 
substantial gain, its mere proposal will 
sserve the purpose of the hour. The great 
occupation of Conservatives in opposition 
is to fish for the Whigs, and their brightest 
hope is to catch them, The proposal to 
compensate Irish landlerds is, rightly or 
wrongly, counted upen temporarily to draw 
away from the ministerial ranks some of 
the men whose defection at particular 
stages of the Irish Land Bill last Session 
seemed to imperil the measure. This of 
itself would be sufficient to recommend to 
the Conservative party the particular line 
of policy which they are understood to 
have adopted for next Session. Both in 
the House of Lords and the House ot 
Commons the question of compensation 
for landlords will be mooted, and by sup-, 
plementing the debates on Parliamentary 
procedure will go some way towards main- 
taining the liveliness of the Session.” 
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NN many ways the recess of 

1881 was one long to be 
remembered. A protracted 
and exhaustive sitting of 
Parliament, it might have 
been hoped,would have been 
succeeded by a recess of 
unusual quiet. After a 
storm in the world pf nature, we have every 
reason to anticipate a calm. In the pre. 
sent instance, however, we had an excep- 
tion to,the gencral rule. Neither for 
Ministers in general, nor for Mr. Gladstone 
in particular ; neither for the chicfs of tne 
Opposition, nor ordinary members ; neither 
for Tory or Liberal partisan in the recess 
of 1881 was there much time for rest, Day 
by day uttered speech—and night by night 
showed forth knowledge—not a little to 
the annoyance of the ordinary newspaper 
reader, who, in what is called by newspaper 
editors, the silly season, expects to be enter- 
tained with the usual paragraphs respecting 
the sea-serpent, the mildness of the weather, 
the enormous gooseberry,and other wonder; 
ful phenomena of nature which are sure to 
appear when Parliament is over, and the 
enormous columns of our dailies have got 
to be filled somehow or other. How is 
this to be accounted for? How is it that 
the rest which all men need was passion- 
ately rejected by all? The answer to this 
question is that the legislation of Mr. 
Gladstone as regards Ireland had, in Con- 
servative quarters, produced intense dissatis- 
faction and vehement anger,and that Ireland 
itselfwas torn and riven in reality with all the 
agony of civil war. Hence we had speeches 
and meetings, and newspaper articles with- 
out stint. The Morning Post defended the 
number, the unprecedented number, of 
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Tory vacation speeches on the ground 
that the ordinary elector needed to have 
even patent facts presented to him many 
times, and in various lights, before he fully 
understood their meaning. And if this is 
80 with the individual, much more was it 
conspicuously the case with agitators of 
political units. Popular sentiment may 
be easily aroused, but popular opinion is 
not so easilychanged. As Liberals usually 
address themselves to the emotional side of 
the voting community, these electoral tri- 
umphs are more easily won than those 
gained by Conservatives, because the latter 
seck to gain their end by argument rather 
than by appeals to sentiment. Argument, 
however, tells in the long run, and, there- 
fore, the repetition of facts, however familiar 
they have grown, or of reasons, however 
trite they may seem, is not altogether to be 
deprecated, especially in times like these. 
If the Government are pursuing a reckless 
and damaging policy, as Conservatives 
allege, the constituency cannot be told this 
too often.* 

Such was one way of looking* at the 
enormous ampunt of speech-making which, 
it must be admitted, characterised the 
recess,—a speech-making which created 
many a groan in the hardened man of the 
world. As he takes up his daily paper, and 
reads the old, old story, all over again of 
Ireland, Afghanistan, and South Africa, 
and our policy in Egypt and Turkey and 
the East,dt was quite impossible that new 
light could be shed upon such subjects. 
Yet these were, day after day, and week 
after week, served up afresh. But the 
politicians were pleased ; the Morning Post 
‘was not more pleased than the Daily News, 
which regarded such an awakening of 
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political life with feelings of the greatest 
satisfaction. As the bistory of England, it 
was remarked in that paper, testifies through 
all its chapters, it is when the people are 
most in earnest and fullest of life and energy 
that Liberal principles make the swiftest 
and most energetically sustained advances, 
It is not denied in any quarter that an in- 
fluence largely at work in 1874, to bring 
the Conservatives into power, was the lassi- 
tude which naturally follows upon prolonged 
expenditure of energy’ The task accom- 
plished, the constituencies, with the pro- 
verbial freedom from gratitude which is 
enjoyed in politics, were as anxious as the 
lotos eater for needful ease, and as steeped 
in fretful distaste for the toil of ever climb- 
ing the climbing wave. In this‘ humour 
Mr. Disraeli found them, and the natural 
and not blameable instincts of Toryism 
readily and cheerfully supplied the need 
of the moment That the need was only 
temporary, was proved by the departure 
taken in the second session, when, in accord- 
ance with an axiom in statesmanship, 
familiar rather than venerated, attention 
from affairs at home was diverted by stirring 
up affairs abroad. The political lassitude 
of the English nation is a very short- 
lived phenomenon. Something must be 
found for its speedy relicf, and there is no 
need at this date to recall the action of the 
Conservative Government. 

The Datly News observed :—" Frota the 
Generdi Election of last year a remarkable 
upheaval of political life manifested itself. 
In one curious particular, it was even in- 
conveniently present with us during the 
year of 1881, The oldest official could not 
call to mind any session when the appli- 
cations, on the part of the public, were 
more numerous than in the session of 1881. 
Sometimes even on dull nights the over- 
flow of the Strangers’ Gallery would have 
sufficed to fill the pit of our largest theatres. 
This new interest on the part of the public 
found its counterpart in the attendance of 
members. Every one will remember Mr. 
Mitchell Henry's plaintive appeal to the 
Speaker on the question of the working 
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hat. His keen eye, surveying the limited 
accommodation of the House, had noticed a 
singular confluence of hats placed on the 
benches, in token of the engagement of 
‘icular seats. Driven to wander about 
the lobbies for lack of resting-place within 
the House, he had met hon. members, duly 
hatted, whom he subsequently found seated 
in places which at the moment of his 
coming in contact with them outside, he 
knew were retained by the device of cover- 
ing them with a hat. The inference was 
obvious, and Mr, Mitchell Henry’s solemn 
indictment of members who had deliber- 
ately endowed themselves with two hats 
with intent to secure a seat in a too- 
crowded House, led to the famous working 
hat debate, in which the Speaker bore him- 
self with more than his wonted dignity and 
decision, Well, all these evidences of 
exceptional interest in politics reappeared 
in the recess, The beat of drums and the 
clang of tongues commenced much earlier 
than usual Declining to revisit Mid- 
lothian, Mr. Gladstone nevertheless, as we 
have seen, was foremost in the fray at 
Leeds, and elsewhere, and as was to be 
expected, speech-making all over the land 
was sustained with unwonted vigour. It 
ought not to have been so we all know. 
“ Sufficient for the day is the evil thereof.* 
The session over, the recess should have 
been one of rest, recreation, and repose. 
Alas! alas! it was nothing of the kind. 

In the ranks of the Opposition it was 
really amusing to witness the party of 
action in the Opposition triumphed over 
the party of passivity as personified by Sir 
Stafford Northcote Very ecarlyp in what 
should have been a period of well-earned 
repose, the leader of the Opposition in the 
House of Commons was himself thrust 
into the forefront of battle, not altogether 
without suspicion of kindly intent on the 
part of nominal friends akin to those with 
which King David selected the post of 
honour for Uriah the Hittite. Since then 
the full force of Opposition deployed in 
battle array, Lord Salisbury down to Mr. 
Ashmead Bartlett took the field, and 
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from Lord Henry Scott up to Sir 
Richard Cross were all at work. Their 
task was an easy one—to find fault 
with everything that had been done or 
said by Mr. Gladstone or any of the 
Government, Not content with censur- 
ing what Government had done, they went 
out, of their way to censure a scheme of 
Parliamentary Procedure Reform, at the 
time not grafted. Of this Mr. Gladstone had 
no reason+to complain. A Ministry must 
be more than mortal if it can come quite 
unscathed out of such an ordeal as that 
to which her Majesty’s Ministers were 
opposed. Yet a careful and impartial 
reason of the criticism of the recess, it was 
contended, supplied a triumphant vindi- 
cation of the policy of the Government, 
In face of the prosperous issue of our 

policy in Afghanistan’ and the East, the 
later orators of the recess had to centre 
their vituperation chiefly on ministerial 
policy on Ireland; and contrary to the 
general rule, which assumes that the 
Government for the time being is in pos- 
session of fuller information than its 
adversaries can possibly be, such leaders 
of the blind as Mr. James Lowther were 
intensely bitter, and unsparing in their 
criticism, It might have been thought 
that the fact that Irish difficulties were 
legacies from a Conservative Government 
would have moderated the criticisms of 
Conservative orators. That expectation 
was certainly not fulfilled, and the attack” 
on ministers was absolitely unlimited. 
‘That so little damage was sustained was 
the best proof that the vulncrable poirfts 
were fey. But the mere fact of this 
activity on the part of the Opposition 
created a necessity for some sort of parade 
of the ministerial forces, and it was a 
pleasure to all when it was found that 
Lord Hartington had resolved ‘to enter the 
lists. If there was one point on which 
Liberals and Conservatives agreed, it is 
respect for his lordship. All appreciate 
his personal character and matured opinions. 
Even Lord Salisbury went aut of his way 
to say a word in Lord Hartington’s praise, 
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though it was done, it is to be feared, chiefly 
to injure the charactes of his colleague. 
Lord Hartington’s speech at Blackburn, 
like that delivered by Sir William Har- 
court, the same night, at Derby, was chiefly 
occupied with Irish politics, His lordship 
briefly replied to Lord Salisbury’s stric- 
tures. After a few introductory remarks 
upon extra Parliamentary utterances in 
general, and the tactics of the Opposition 
speech-makers, came at once to the Treaty 
of Berlin, “ There was only one side of that 
theory to which they, the Opposition, 
seemed,” he said, “to have attached im- 
portance. To the provision which secured 
the evacuation of Turkey by the Russian 
army, they did, indeed, attach immense 
importance; but to those other, and, in our 
opis , €qually important provisions, which 
gave independence to Bulgaria; which gave 
some hope of frecdom to the Greeks of 
‘Thessaly ; which gave an extended frontier 
and hope of a better future to the Princi- 
pality of Montenegro, or which gave some 
hope of better government and freedom 
from oppression to Armenia, and the 
Armenian people. These things our oppo- 
nents either actively opposed, or, when they 
were included in the Treaty, they appeared 
to slight. Even now, Lord Salisbury, the 
Foreign Secretary of the late Government, 
says that, in his opinion, it does not matter 
two straws whether a ccrtain bit of terri- 
tory belongs to Montenegro or Albania, 
As a matter of fact, I believe that the 
territory which Montenegro has acquired, 
isa territory f very considerable impor- 
tance to that state, and essential to its 
future development, and, what is more, is 
essential to its future peaceful development. 
But that is not the question, or the main 
question, The question is whether the 
Sultan, or the Government of Turkey, are, 
or are not, to understand that the provi- 
sions of the Treaty of Berlin are to 
be executed as a whole. That the Treaty 
of Berlin was not a one-sided instru- 
ment, intended solely for the purpose 
of removing the Russians from Turkey, 
but that the provisions are made, and 
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that the conditions are to be observed 
as faithfully as those made in their favour. 
Lord Hartington’s quiet sarcasm ¢reated, 
we are told, a good deal of amusement. 
When he asked what the Opposition orators 
had offered towards guiding the country, 
save sneers and reproaches, the echo of the 
meeting came back in laughter. When, 
returning to Afghanistan, he expressed his 
astonishment at the assertion of a statesman 
of “ Lord Salisbury’s well-known accuracy,” 
there was a sudden burst of merriment 
which nothing in the speaker’s tone or 
voice seemed to merit, The audience ac- 
cepted it as a rare piece of fun, as they did 
also the later description of the statesman 
who had sneered at Mr. Gladstone’s style 
of pulpit eloquence, himself lifting up his 
hands to Heaven, on a Manchester platform, 
and announcing, as glad tidings of great 
joy, an alliance between Austria and Ger- 
many. Scuttling out of Cabul was a phrase 
which also brought down the house. The 
close review of the subject was attentively 
followed, and its conclusion, claiming that 
the Government has carried Europe and 
our allies with its policy, and that the 
country is satisfied with the terms upon 
which it has escaped from forcign compli- 
cations, was marked with general applause. 
The next question, that of the condition of 
Ircland, was listened to with peculiar inte- 
rest. A few alarmists had half predicted 
that the visit of a member of the Govern- 
ment, might be made the means of un- 
friendly interruption by a section of the 
Irish population, but the Liberal leaders 
had always ridiculed the notion, alleging 
that there were no more loyal supporters 
of the Government than in that district. 
They even proved how correct was that 
idea of the position. The audience cheered 
with equal unanimity Lord Hartington’s 
deprecation of force, except in the ex- 
tremest urgency, and his declaration that 
in the restoration of peace and order in 
Ireland, the Government will spare no 
jabour, and shrink from no responsibility. 
Sir W. Harcourt, in his speech at Derby, 
made great fun of the Opposition orators 
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of the recess, “Nobody,” said he, “had a 
more sincere respect for Sir Richard Cross 
than Ihave. May I gladly take this oc- 
casion to acknowledge the generosity and 
consideration which I have received from 
him in the discharge of duties, the difficulty 
and burden of which no man knows better 
than myself; but, gentlemen, really theJate 
Home Secretary has displayed a fecundity 
of utterance which I have no pretension te 
imitate. He has been publishing a volu- 
minous treatise against her Majesty’s 
Ministers, which he has brought out in 
parts—a serial which has to come out, not 
in weekly, but in daily,I might almost say, 
hourly parts. He speaks in the fashion, 
I don’t know whether I should not almost 
call them speechlets of very much of the 
fenilletons, of the Spanish romances, but 
with this difference: his speeches are a good 
deal more decorous, and sometimes cer- 
tainly not less entertaining. We have 
survived the batteries of Lord Salisbury, 
We are still alive after the sharpshooting 
of my friend Mr. Gibson, We have not 
perished under the unsavoury projectiles, 
even of the bravoes of the minor theatres. 
Now we are subjected toa different kind 
of process, and we are to be done to death 
by a sort of dose. We are to be extin- 
guished by these homceopathic globules of 
rhetoric. The difficulty I find in this 
fragmentary kind of oration is that some- 
times one loses the thread of the discourse, 
and that by the time you get at the seven- 
teenth, you havé forgotten the tenth.” It 
was thus over the walnuts and the wine, 
the Government orators kept up the spirits 
of their friends, and made merry at the 
expense of their foes. 

It must be owned that the recess was a 
jong one, but perhaps the most wonderful 
result of the recess of 1881 was that which 
actually threatened Manhood Suffrage in 
all our great towns. The late Government 
has often been twitted with the abortive 
character of its principal legislative mea- 
sures ; but, as a set-off to this, it may be 
pleaded that, during its term of office, a 

measure was passed, which in its 
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effects has proved to be a third Reform 
Bill of no small dimensions. By the Act 
of 1867, the franchise was conferred on all 
householders in the boroughs who occupied 
a dwelling-house, or any part of a house, 
occupied as a separate dwelling, separately 
rated for the relief of the poor. By the 
Parljamentary and Municipal Regulation 
Act of 1878, the condition that such part of 
a dwelling-house must be separately rated 
for the relicf of the poor was omitted. The 
result of this change was certainly not fore- 
seen by the majority of the Parliament that 
passed it, and it is very strange that the 
matter should have escaped the watchful 
vigilance of working peers like the Earl of 
Redesdale: In 1881, it was found, by the 
decisions of the Revising Barrister, that the 
Lodger Franchise no longer presented any 
difficulty. That was at once removed. No 
longer will rival Registration Associations 
have to struggle against the difficulty of 
obtaining annually the lodger’s notice of 
claim, and his attendance in support thereof 
before the Revising Barrister. In theautumn, 
in St. Pancras, where the new provision came 
into force, the lodger claims allowed, at the 
last revision, were only 854; but at once 
they were increased, under the new defi- 
nition of a householder, to 10,848 The 
change was not merely in the facility of 
placingpersonsupon theregisterand keeping 
them there—the old rental qualification for 
the lodger (410 per annum for apartments, 
without furniture) was practically abolished. 
In future, a man may come upon’ the re- 
gister, no matter how low may be the rent 
of his lodgings. Practically, in the boroughs 
at any rate, we had so nearly reached 
Manhood Suffrage, that few men, except 
casuals, criminals, paupers, ‘and lunatics, 
will be enabled to secure a vote if they 
desire it. 

A difficulty that the Government had to 
encounter-—the appointment of Mr. Sendall 
as Lieutenant-Governor of Natal—was one 
entirely of its own creating. Mr. Sendall 
seems to have had no experience to fit him 
for the post. He had passed a creditable 
career at Oxford, and had filled some minor 
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official appointments with credit to himself 
and with satisfaction, to his employers; 
but that was no reason why he should be 
forced on Natal against the manifest wishes 
of the colony. Speaking at Liskeard, in 
the course of the recess, Mr. Courtney, as 
Under Secretary for the Colonies, thought 
it expedient to allude to the appointment, 
which he defended to the best of his ability. 
The post, he said, was a difficult one, and 
one to which the Colonial Office should 
send the best man they could find, “Lord 
Kimberley,” he said, “has chosen the man 
he thinks best fitted for the post, and Lord 
Kimberley has no more connection with 
Mr. Sendall than I have.” Public duty and 
public policy, if Mr. Courtney was right, 
were the only motives that led to the 
appointment. If that were so, the Colonial 
service, it was argued, was in a very low 
state indeed. Be that as it may, the 
Colonial outcry against Mr. Sendall was 
warmly re-echoed at home. Opponents of 
the Government seized with avidity upon 
the latest job of Mr. Gladstone and his 
party, and held it up to scorn and obloquy. 
But, at the same time, impartial persons 
asked themselves, what is the justification 
of all this hostile criticism? Where was 
the evidence that the responsible Minister 
had jibbed or blundered? It may be ad- 
mitted at once that Mr, Sendali’s is nota 
name with which the country is familiar, 
but the public departments, it was con- 
tended, contained numbers of men of high 
administrative ability who are almost un- 
known outside a very limited circle, It 
was argued that Mr. Sendall’s present, or 
rather late position—that of Assistant Secre- 
tary to the Local Government Board—was 
some guarantee that he was not without 
capacity, and it was not fair or reasonable 
to assume that in the present political state 
of affairs in South Africa, Lord Kimberley 
would have chosen an officer for this post 
with the recklessness imputed to him. The 
Daily News, commenting on the appoint- 
ment, wrote :—“Some of Mr. Sendall’s critics 
in England put forward his want of South 
African experience for a reason against his 
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appointment. We venture to think that it 
would be a positive advantage at the present 
moment to send to Natal a man who has 
not been identified with any of the party 
controversies or conflicts in South Africa, 
It is unnecessary, however, to discuss this 
question, because, as a telegram which we 
published from our correspondent at Pieter- 
maritzburg explains, the colonists object 
to him on wholly different grounds. They 
profess to see in Mr. Sendall a nominec of 
Sir Hercules Robinson, Governor of the Cape 
Colony. They therefore demand a man of 
standing and experience shali be sent as 
governor, whose salary they are willing to 
raise to £4,000 aycar. There is manifestly 
much more in this agitation than appears 
on the surface. In. ordinary times the re- 
presentative of the Queen in the Colony 
holds the rank and enjoys the emoluments 
of a Licutenant-General, with a salary of 
%2,500 a year; but owing to the critical 
state of affairs in the Transvaal and in 
Zululand, the Colonial Office found it ex- 
pedient to give to Sir Garnct Wolseley, and 
subsequently to Sir George P. Colley and 
Sir Evelyn Wood, the position of Governor, 
with exceptional powers for dealing with 
extra-territorial questions. The colonists 
apparently desire to give permanence to an 
arrangement which enhances the import- 
ance of the colony, and prepares the way 
for the establishment of responsible govern- 
ment. That they entertain no personal 
objection to Mr, Sendall is shown by the 
fact that when, a few weeks ago, a rumour 
reached them that Lord Kimberley in- 
tended to promote Mr. Napier Broome, 
now Administrator of Mauritius, to the 
Licutenant-Governorship of Natal, they ex- 
pressed their cmphaticdisapproval, although 
Mr. Broome had formerly been Colonial 
Secretary at Pictermaritzburg, and there- 
fore possessed great local experience. 
Moved by that ambition which is often so 
creditable to small communities, they desire 
to raise Natal to the position of a first-class 
government We are entircly sceptical as 
to Lord Kimberley having any intention 
10 reduce Natal to the level of a district of 
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the Cape Colony. If Mr. Sendaliis recom- 
mended by Sir Hercules Robinson, who 
has had great experienceas an administrator 
in every part of our colonial empire, and 
who deservedly enjoys a high reputation as 
a governor of mixed races, the public could 
desire no better testimony to his merits. 
Moreover, Lord Kimberley, in filling up 
the vacancy which Sir Evelyn Wood’s re- 
tirement creates, necessarily has to take 
into consideration not only the feelings or 
the prejudices of the 20,000 colonists who 
are settled in Natal, but also the interests 
of the 350,000 natives who constitute the 
most formidable numerical element in the 
population, and who are manifestly unable, 
either by resolutions in the Legislative 
Council or by public meetings, to make 
known their wishes.” 

The situation was getting unpleasant, 
and just as people were expecting the 
new governor of Natal to be treated much 
as the Bostonians did the tea in the 
harbour, the following correspondence ap- 
peared in the daily papers :-— 

“15, Southwell-gardens, S. Kensington, 
“ December 2nd. 

= My Lord,—The events which are taking 
place in the Colony of Natal with reference 
to the appointment of a lieutenant-; governor, 
and the determination apparently evinced 
to increase the difficulties of a situation 
in itself sufficiently anxious, induce me to 
place myself entirely in your lordship’s 
hands with respect to taking up the ap- 
pointment for which you have recom- 
mended me to her Majesty. While greatly 
appreciating the honour conferred upon 
me by your lordship's choice of me for this 
important office, I have no ambition to 
force myself upon an unwilling colony, 
and if the proposal of the Colonial Legis- 
lature to alter the conditions of the 
Governor’s appointment should commend 
itself to your lordship on the ground of 
public expediency, my only feeling in the 
matter is a desire that no claims of mine 
may interfere to prevent that arrangement 
being carried out. Attempts have been 
made to throw discredit on your lordship’s 
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selection by statements founded upon 
ignorance and misrepresentation, as to 
which I need only observe that your lord- 
ship acted after long consideration and 
with the fullest knowledge of my position 
and antecedents in the public service of the 
Crown, Again thanking your lordship for 
the confidence with which you have dis- 
tinguished me, and which I trust I may 
continue to deserve, I have the honour to 


remain, my lord, your most obedient 
servant, 
(Signed) “WALTER J. SENDALI, 


“The Right Hon. the Earl of Kim- 
beriey.” 
December 4. 1881. 

‘Dear Mr. Sendall,—I have reccived 
your letter of the 2nd inst. placing yourself 
entirely in my hands with respect to the 
Hieutenant-governorship of Natal to which 
you have been nominated. It is only due 
to you that I should say that my opinion 
of your capacity for that post remains un- 
changed, notwithstanding the opposition 
which your appointment has met with, and 
that I have no doubt ycu would have fully 
justified my recommendation of you to her 
Majesty, which was made after very care- 
fyl inquiry and consideration ; but looking 
to all the circumstances, I have come to the 
conclusion that it will be for the advantage 
of the public service that the wish of the 
Colonial Legislature for the appointment 
of a governor instead af a lieytenant- 
governor should be complied with, and 
that your appointment as licutenang- 
governor should therefore not be proceeded 
with.—I remain, faithfully yours, 

(Signed) “ KIMBERLEY. 
“ Walter J. Sendall, Esq.” 





The communication was received with 
great approbation, and all felt that Lord 
Kimberley and Mr. Sendali had alike been 
saved from what threatened to be an un- 
pleasantness of a very serious character. 

Another difficulty with which the Go- 
vernment was hampered, was’ with respect 
to the disagreement between H. R. H. the 
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Duke of Cambridge, the commander-in- 
chief of the army, and Mr. Childers. It 
appeared there was a difference of opinion 
and policy between the Commander in- 
Chief and the Secretary at War. Prami- 
nent public men are often credited with 
motives to which they are strangers, but it 
was an open secret that the Duke of Cam- 
bridge was strongly opposed to Sir Garnet 
Wolseley succeeding Sir Charles Ellice as 
Adjutant-Gencral, and there were, it was 
said, many reasons why he should thus 
oppose it. In the first place, it may be 
safely assumed that the Commander-in- 
Chief objected, as junior lieutenant-general, 
to an office second only to his own in im- 
portance and responsibility. The Queen’s 
Warrant abolishing Purchase, and the sub- 
sequent Act of Parliament, which was based 
upon it, practically left promotion as a mere 
matter of selection, But the Duke of Cam- 
bridge has never taken kindly to the change, 
and, as a matter of fact, promotion by 
selection is almost as rare an event now 
as it was before the abolition of purchase. 
When asked, when examined before the 
Royal Commission on Army Promotion and 
Retirement, whether, when a vacancy in a 
regiment occurs, the next officer in the 
regiment has the vacancy, the Duke an- 
swered :—* That is the way in which it has 
been done by me since that power of sclec- 
tion has been given to mc}; but, of course, 
suppoSe I ‘were to be succeeded by any- 
body else who took different views} it is 
quite within his competency to have 
nothing but selection.” The Echo at the 
time remarked :— 

“We should rather say that Parliament, 
having expressed its desire that promotion 
should come by selection, it is not within 
the competency of the Commander-in-Chief 
to stick to seniority ; but be that as it may, 
it is certam that the Duke is as much 
opposed to promotion by selection to the 
higher posts of the army, as to the less 
important posts, and if Sir Garnet is to be 
promoted, he can only be promoted by 
selection, But probably a still stronger 
objection to his promotion rests in the fact 
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that the Quartermaster-General is the 
leading military supporter of those reforms, 
which have been sanctioned by Parliament, 
which are being insisted on by Mr. Childers, 
but to which the Duke of Cambridge has 
hitherto offered an uncompromising and a 
successful resistance. That this wide di- 
vergence docs exist, and that the Duke of 
Cambridge does not scruple to ignore the 
direct commands of Parliament, any one 
may sce for himsclf who will take the 
trouble to read the evidence given by the 
Commander-in-Chief before the Royal 
Commission on Army Promotion and Re- 
tirement, and before the Commission pre- 
sided over by Colonel Stanley.” As a 
single instance, take the following. An 
appendix to a general order of April 18, 
1873, lays down the interchangeability of 
all officers appointed after that date be- 
tween the two regiments of their brigade, 
but that order has never been acted on, 
“because,” replied the Duke, “that order 
was so framed that I was in hopes that 
before it could possibly come into opera- 
tion, it would be cancelled, and I trust it 
will be, because I think that the interchange 
would be an utterly impossible plan, It 
would destroy the esprit de corps 5 it would 
be morc distasteful to the army, and I can- 
not sce the slightest advantage from it” 
The Commander-in-Chicf went on to say 
that he had no objection to the legal power 
of transferring these officers from the one 
regiment to the other, but that anything 
beyond that would be considered most 
objectionable, and that he would oppose it 
to the best of his ability. Parliament thus 
orders a thing to be done, and its servant 
says that to the best of his ability he will 
prevent its being done. Now Mr. Childers 
insists on the Parliamentary arrangement 
being cartied out. ‘ Either,’ he said, in 
the last session of Parliament,*“ either we 
must follow the advice of those who re-~ 
commend the complete union in a terri- 
torial regiment of the four battalions, or we 
must repeal our whole legislation ; yndo 
all our policy as to a territorial army, and 
convert the épéf centre barracks, for 
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which Parliament voted £3,500,000, into 
something else ; alter the whole system of 
brigade enlistment, and by making each 
regiment recruit for itself through the 
agency of its own dépét, add, perhaps, 
15,000 according to the appendix to Lord 
Airey’s report, perhaps 15,000, or accord- 
ing to some, 20,000 men to the army.” It 
is only fair to add that the arrangements 
of Mr. Childers appeared objectionable to 
many besides the Duke of ‘Cambridge. 
It seemed absurd to remove old and 
honoured names of regiments, yet Mr. 
Childers, in his zeal for army reform, did 
this. Ofcourse the Duke of Cambridge had 
the officers on his side; they are-always 
conservative, and the Duke is popular in 
the country, not only as an officer of high 
rank and as a member of the Royal Family, 
but also on account of his réadiness to lend 
his aid to works of charity. Put that his 
views are diametrically opposed to those 
of Mr. Childers there can be no doubt, 
There is scarcely a single change in the 
army, introduced within the last few years, 
which he has not strongly condemned. He 
has, however, not resigned, nor carried them 
into effect, but remained in office to pre- 
vent their being carried out. The result 
was a deadlock. Even the appointment 
of Sir Garnet Wolseley as Adjutant- 
General is no sufficient guarantee that 
the opposition to the changes Parlia- 
ment has insisted on will be withdrawn, 
“ Henceforwar¢,” said that gallant general, 
a little while since, “the mode of life of 
the regimental officers will have to be 
very different from what it used to be: 
many hours of idleness daily ;’ the long 
periods of leave must be abandoned ; he 
must make up his mind to the drudgery of 
teaching his own men, as the German 
officers do.” But the Duke of Cambridge, 
it is known, looks coldly on this transfor- 
mation, and will do all he can to prevent it. 
It remains to be seen if Mr. Childers will 
insist upon the execution of his own re- 
forms. The efficiency of the British army is 
of more importance to the British nation 
than the prejudices of the Duke of Cam- 
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bridge, and loyal obedience to Parliament 
or resignation should be required. A good 
many people seem to think that the post 
of Commander-in-Chief has always been 
filled up by a member of the Royal Family, 
but as a matter of fact, since the accession of 
the present royal house, and excluding the 
Duke of Cambridge, only two members of 
that family have held the post—the Duke 
of Cumberland and the Duke of York—and 
in neither instance could the country be 
congratulated upon the selection. 

Another little question, which some 
people wished in the recess to magnify 
into a great one, was that relating to 
England and the Vatican, A Mr. Erring- 
ton was sent to Italy, and a great discussion 
took place about it,as to whcther we were 
not going to have an agent at the Vatican, 
a thing abhorrent to every well-regulated 
Protestant British id. The Lirberta, 
for instance, after discussing the current 
reports about Mr. Errington’s mission, 
says :—“ For what potent reasons should 
England now belie these noble traditions ? 
The journals of the Vatican tell us that with- 
out its aid the British Government will never 
restore peace to Catholic Ireland. They 
inform us that Mr. Gladstone realises all 
the importance for England, Scotland, and 
Ircland, that the archiepiscopal sces of 
those countries should be filled with learned 
and pious men, and for these, he, the author 
of Vaticanism, is to go to the Vatican. 
Theytell us finally that England needs the 
moralising influence of the Papacy, forget- 
ting their old refrain of the moral and 
religious superiority of the heterodox 
English to the Catholic Italians. We 
need not refute these arguments,” The 
Liberta concludes by asserting that as the 
absurd rumours representing Mr. Errington 
thus despatched to Italy are not con- 
tradicted by the English Goverament, they 
find credit in Parliamentary circles, and 
hopes the Ministerial press will give a dis- 
tinct denial to them, 

It was with pleasure, in November, it 
was noted that the judges in the Queen’s 
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tice had struck a more deadly blow at 
electoral corruption than it had ever 
received before. Ten persons who had 
pleaded guilty, or had been found guilty, of 
bribery at the elections in Sandwich and 
Macclesfield, were brought up for judg- 
ment, when two were condemned to six 
months’ imprisonment, and two to nine 
months’ each. These four gentlemen were 
the principals in the bribery which was 
practised in the two boroughs; the other 
six were the agents they employed in the 
work, and they also received sentences of 
imprisonment for longer or shorter intervals 
of time. The imprisonment, it was stated, 
was not to be a mere detention in a kind of 
compulsory and regulated leisure, which is 
the lot of first-class misdemeanants, as they 
are called, but is to be that of ordinary mis- 
demeanants. It is this distinction which 
gives the greatest severity to the judgment. 
Mr. Justice Denman, in delivering judg- 
ment, justified it on the ground that the 
Judges could sce no possible reason for 
treating bribers in any other way than 
other misdemeanants of bad character, 
Two of the men thus caught were the 
election agents of the Conservative candi- 
date. Another was described as a leading 
Conservative at Deal, and they were all 
persons of influence and consideration. 
They engaged in the electoral corruption 
with no purpose of private gain, It had 
been the custom of these corrupt con- 
stituencies; and men of respectable position, 
honest and upright in all their private 
dealings, engaged in it without any suffi- 
cient sense of the degradation it involved. 
They knew that bribery was punishable, 
but no one was ever punished. They must 
have been fathiliar with the state of the law 
on the subject; but, hitherto, the law had 
been treated as if it were practically in 
abeyance. They only did, therefore, what 
hundreds of others were doing at the same 
time in other parts of the kingdom, and 
what it had been the custom to do in these 
boroughs. It certainly did seem hard that 
in their particular case slumbering justice 


Bench division of the High Court of Jus- | should wake up; that they should be 
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taken while others were left. The severity 
of the sentence in some quarters produced 
a reaction in their favour, and it was argued 
that the justice of the case would have 
been met by their imprisonment as first- 
class misdemeanants. Accordingly, Sir W. 
Harcourt, as Secretary of the Home Office, 
was immediately petitioned on the subject, 
but happily he turned a deaf ear to the 
appeal, +. 

Even though the sentences should be 
regarded as open to some mitigation, it is 
none the less satisfactory that it has becn 
shown that the High Court of Justice will, 
in Mr. Justice Denman’s words, “never 
regard acts of bribery as other than most 
serious misdemeanours.” It has long been 
pointed out that the only way to deal with 
electoral corruption is ta make the respect- 
able legal agents and their principals 
criminally sesponsible. In these cases the 
legal agents have been singled out and 
punished ; and though possibly it may be 
felt in many quarters that the imprisonment 
might have been of a less oncrous cha- 
racter, it is quite certain that nothing but 
imprisonment would meet the case. To 
fine men for acts of bribery is mere child's 
play. The fine is paid and the warning is 
sqarcely heeded, But now that men can 
be amerced in person, and not merely in 
pocket, they will refuse to run the risk 
of detection and punishment, Respectable 
solicitors will look askance at election 
agencies which involve the dealigg with 
money which is intended to be illegally 
spent. These convictions, however, must 
not slacken the zeal of the Attorney-Gene- 
ral in his dttempts to legislate against cor- 
ruption. They are exceptions to the rule 
of impunity, which still applies to nine- 
tenths of the bribery committed at the last 
election, The machinery of prevention 
and detection needs to be strengthened, 
and some means must be found for insur- 
ing that prosecutions shall go on. The 
extent to which electoral corruption can be 
carried is shown by the condigion of Mac- 
clesfield, where, out of 6,000 electors, more 
than 5,000 were bribed in some way or 
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other. In Sandwich 128 persons were 
reported by the Commissioners as guilty 
of acts of bribery and corrupt practices ; 
and 1,000 were corrupted or bribed. There 
were 127 persons who received bribes from 
both sides. It is not enough to disfran- 
chise such nests of corruption. They are 
only signs of a widespread evil. Bribery 
and corruption have grown to such a mag- 
nitude that prompt and vigorous means 
must be used for their suppression; and 
the sentences passed will at least give satis- 
faction by showing that even as it now 
stands the law is capable of being cn- 
forced. 

The daily papers every day contained 
advertisements intimating that a committee 
had been formed to stcure the release of 
the men convitted of bribery, on the ground 
that they had had no previous warning of the 
severity of the punishment to be awarded 
to bribers. Such, however, as was pointed 
out was not the case, especially as regards 
the three solicitors (who may well be taken 
to remember the Bridgewater bribery trials 
of 1870). Lord Chief Justice Cockburn, 
in the presence of his colleagues Lord 
Blackburn, Sir John Mellor, and Sir James 
Hannen (all happily surviving), in passing 
sentence on one Fenelly, a partner of one of 
the candidates, who had upon great pres- 
sure furnished moncy for bribery at the 
Bridgewater clection, is reported to have 
said (the cxtract is* from the Times re- 
port of May 11, 1870) :—*Your case has 
afforded us en opportunity of giving 
general warning to the whole community 
that this is a crime which the Court will 
fecl itself bound to use the utmost of its 
power to repress in all future cases in which 
for subsequent offences persons shall be 
broughtup for punishment,and in such cases 
we shall do all we can, by the most rigorous 
execution o¥ our power, to put a stop to these 
pernicious practices. Considering, how- 
ever, that this is the first instance in which 
any one has been brought up in this court 
to be sentenced after a conviction for 
bribery, we will not go to that extent, as it 
might involve some harshness or injustice. 
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We shall not, therefore, do in your case 
what we have quite made up our minds 
to do in future cases. And I take this 
opportunity of publicly declaring that we 
shall in all future cases think it our duty to 
enforce the law to its utmost extent, 
and that we shall think it our duty to 
subject any one convicted of future bribery 
to the most degrading and humiliating 
punishment by refusing to make the 
offender a first-class misdemeanant. We 
shall not do so in your case, because it is 
the first instance in which we have been 
called upon to put the law in force. But 
we feel it to be our duty to mark the sense 
of the gravity and enormity of the offence 
against which statute after statute has 
been passed, and which is aggravated by 
the circumstance that it was committed 
after an Act had been passed showing a 
scrious intention in the Legislature to put 
down corrupt practices at elections, We 
therefore think it necessary to impose upon 
you a severe sentence, and that sentence is 
imprisonment for twelve months and a fine 
of £1,000,” 

One note of complaint was heard by the 
appointment of Mr. Knox Little to a 
canonry; but that was to be expected, for 
the bitterness of theologians is proverbial. 
In the course of the vacation,a Rev. Dr. 
Potter, of Shefficld, is reported to have 
said “that if for nothing else, Mr. Glad- 
stone should be impeached for throwing a 
cloud over the prerogative of the Sovereign 
in forcing on the Church, under the name 
of our Protestant Queen, a notorious law- 
breaker and defiant dishonourer of this 
Protestant Episcopal Church, as it is called, 
in the coronation oath.” Canon Knox 
Little is an Irishman ; so also is Dr. Potter. 
But, according to the revercnd doctor, 
“Irishmen are either the world’s best 
angels, or the world’s worst devils.” Dr. 
Potter is, of course, included in the former 
category ; as for the Canon, it is quite suffi- 
cient to know that the Irish Fenian and 
Land Leaguer is the most savage; the 
Irish Romanist the most benighted; the 
Irish Ritualist the most bigoted, blind, and 
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unmanageable of their several classes, To 
this last belongs Canon Little. Clearly the 


Doctor makes out that Mr. Little should not 
have been made a canon by Mr. Gladstone, 
and he himself left out in the cold, In 
some quarters, language was employed 
still more uncourteous, and as any stick 
serves to beat a dog with, any methed of 
discrediting Mr, Gladstone and his Govern- 
ment was resorted to. At all times it is 
hard to please every one, and fora poli- 
tician and the head of a party perfectly 
impossible, 

In the course of the recess another 
new grievance appeared. Mr. Gladstone 
was despotic; he would allow no one to 
interfere in his plans, or in the direction of 
public affairs. His motto was, “Aut Caesar, 
Aut Nulles.”. He was so obstinate and im- 
perious that he refused all aid, and ignored 
his colleagues, and ruled by himself, This 
charge was not a very heavy one, and failed 
to produce any great amount of effect on 
the public mind. After the Ministry had 
becn compared by their opponents, in the 
fierceness of their wrath and in the delirium 
of their public oratory, to swimming pigs, 
to assassins, to cowards, and the devil, it 
was a relief,at all events, and to some quite 
consoling, to find them likened only to a 
parcel of lazy apprentices, They were, 
said some of the critics and newspaper 
writers and orators of the Opposition, too 
lazy to hold cabinet councils, and to call 
together Parliament before the usual time, 
when every one knew, in the then frightful 
state of Ireland, we ought to have had 
cabinet councils at least once a week, and 
a December meeting of Parliament. This, 
of course, was due to Mr. Gladstone’s 
haughty and selfish ambition. He wanted 
to be supreme dictator, to rule the country 
without Parliament Asa matter of fact, 
it were better to put the matter the other 
way. In the absence of cabinet councils, 
the chiefs of departments are kings, and it 
was more true, under the circumstances, 
that Mr. Gladstone's colleagues were ruling 
without him, than that he was ruling 
without them. 


BYE-ELECTIONS. 


Some of the elections of the recess were 
of especial interest and importance. At 
Berwick, for instance, there was a vacancy 
created by the elevation of the sitting 
member to the peerage. Considerable 
doubt was entertained as to the result of 
the election. In some quarters itwas hinted 
that Mr. Gladstone had committed a grave 
mistake in raising Sir Edward Marjoribanks 
to the House of Peers, as the result of the 
new election to fill up the vacancy so 
created would certainly be the return of a 
Tory. However, it was not so, and the 
success of the Liberal candidate, Mr. Jer- 
ningham, was of the most desirable cha- 
racter, At Berwick, as a Roman Catholic, 
naturally Mr. Jerningham secured the Irish 
vote, and it was observed with pleasure, 
by the friends of religioys freedom, that for 
the first time, for centuries, an English con- 
stituency had returned a Roman Catholic 
representative. A consideration, however, 
not very reassuring to that large class who 
hold, as they have plausible grounds, if 
they search the records of the past, for 
believing that the Roman Catholic religion 
is always a source of trouble and danger 
in a country professing to be Protestant, 
and in all lands, whether on this side of the 
Atlantic or the other, the inhabitants of 
which claim to be self-governing and free. 
Considering how much trouble Roman 
Catholic Irish Members create in the 
House, it is not to be wondered at if 
English constituencies are seluctant to add 
to their number. 


‘The polling for the election of a membgr , 


for Tiverton, in the place of the late Mr. 
Massey, took place in the autumn. Lord 
Ebrington, Liberal, was returned, polling 
70% votes against 453 by his opponent, Mr. 
‘Loosemore, Conservative. At the General 
Election the Liberal majorities were 44 and 
153 respectively. Lord Ebrington is the 
eldest son of Earl Fortescue, and was born 
in 1854. He was the 50th new member 
sent to Parliament since the last Gencral 
“Election. His return makes no difference 
in the balance of political pafties, the late 
Mr. Massey having belonged to the Liberals, 
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A little while after, there was an elec- 
tion at Stafford, on, the death of Mr. 
Macdonald, the working man’s candidate, a 
man who was much respected in the House 
of Commons, and had made a respectable 
position for himself there, and throughout 
the country at large.e To fill the vacancy 
occasioned by his sudden and lamented 
death, two candidates came forward, Mr. 
George Howell, of London, as the working- 
man’s candidate, and Mr. Salt, a local 
brewer and Conservative, who had pre- 
viously represented the borough in Parlia- 
ment, ‘The contest was warmly carried on, 
especially by Mr. Howell and his friends. 
The Liberals of all shades supported him 
to a man. Eminent Liberal M.P.’s went 
down to the place to make specches on his 
behalf, and Mr. Gladstone himself wrote a 
letter saying all he could in favour of Mr. 
Howell, and intimating what a satisfaction 
it would be to himself, personally, and 
what a benefit to the cause, if Mr. Howell 
were returned. Alas! however, Mr. Howell 
was thoroughly beaten, and Mr. Salt, by a 
very respectable majority, was placed at the 
top of the poll. The result of the election 
went far towards consoling the Conservative 
party for the disappointments experienced 
at Berwick-upon-Tweed and Tyrone, The 
election gives back to the House of Com-' 
mons a gentleman of some experience both 
in Parliamentary and official life. Mr. Salt 
held, during the last ycars of the Conserva- 
tive Government, the office of Parliaméntary 
Secretary to the Local Government Board, 
His defeat at the last General Election 
was one of the most striking evidences of 
the force of the popular enthusiasm which 
swept Lord Beaconsfield from power. He 
had many of the personal qualifications 
which recommend Conservative candidates 
to constituencies, Not taking strong views 
on any question except when it chances to 
touch the pre-eminence of the Church, he 
does not rub too roughly against the pre- 
judices of his fellow men. Besides this 
general recommendation, he has, in the eyes 
of Stafford, the especial one of being a 
neighbour, and he made a housc-to-house 
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visitation, while the Liberal candidate was 
content to limit his,appeal to the electors 
to speeches delivered from the public plat- 
form. The diverse modes of canvass did 
not appear greatly to have moved the 
constituency, for out of an aggregate of 
ever 3,600 electors, only 2,667 went to the 
poll. Of these, 1,482 declared for Mr. Salt, 
and his brief exile from the House of 
Commons was again intermitted. Natu- 
rally, the Stafford election was appealed to 
as a proof of Conservative reaction, At 
the General Election of 1874, Mr. Salt 
headed the poll with 1,238 votes, Mr. 
Macdonald coming in second with 1,183. 
At the last General Election Mr. Salt 
stood third on the poll, with 1,230 votes, 
whilst Mr, Macdonald polled 1,345, and 
Mr, C. B, M‘Laren came «in first with 
1,498. These figures are significant for 
several reasons. It will appear that on 
ordinary occasions, Mr. Salt, appealing to 
the clectors of Stafford as a Conservative 
neighbour, who lives on the outskirts of the 
town, who may be scen on the bench of 
magistrates, and who is captain of the 
militia, is able to poll 1,238 votes. At the 
last General lection the general depres- 
sion of his party affected him to the extent 
of cight votes, but that only serves to show 
the solid basis on which Mr. Salt’s claims 
rest, Since 1880 the Irish have been 
coerced, and an Irish Land Bill to make 
peace between landlord and tendnt has been 
passed, Naturally,-the Land Leaguers 
object to coercion, and to anything which 
would make the Irish peaceful and con- 
tented. The word went from Kilmainham, 
the abode of the great Parnell, and from 
pleasant Paris, where the Treasurer of the 
Land League, Mr. Egan, enjoys afar more 
agrecable existence than in Dublin, that 
every effort shall be used to slight and 
thwart the leadcr and the party who passed 
the Irish Land Act,and that the whole infiu- 
ence of the Land League shall be thrown 
into the same scale as the Conservatives, 
With this object Mr. O’Donncll visited 
Stafford, and, as the avowed emissary of 
the League, urged the Irish voters of the 
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borough to record their votes against the 
Liberal candidate. This transference of 
votes, which, in 1874, and more largely in 
1880, supported Mr. Macdonald, accounts 
for the success of Mr. Salt. As was to be 
expected, to many of the electors a working 
man’s candidate as such is unpopular. It 
seems sad that men like Mr. Righard 
Davis, who began life as a navvy, should 
be ignored as a working-man’s candidate, 
while a London journalist, like Mr. Howell, 
should be looked upon as such. But at 
Stafford this prejudice does not seem to 
have affected the body of the voters, and 
hence the lesson of the Stafford defeat, as 
to over-confidence, and as to the fickleness 
of the people, is not to be lost, 

The Tyrone election was a great blow to 
the Land Leaguers, It was resolved to 
run Mr, Rylett in opposition to the Go- 
vernment candidate, and most, energetic 
exertions were made on his behalf. As 
illustrating the kind of argument used by 
Mr, Parnell and his followers, we select the 
following :—*On Saturday Mr. Parnell 
attended a meeting in support of the can~- 
didature of Mr. Rylett, held at Cookstown. 
He was well received, and he appealed for 
support for Mr. Rylett, as a Protestant, 
against cocrcion, and who advocated the 
support of the purity and independence of 
the Irish party, and their adherents, to the 
doctrine of the land of Ireland for the 
people of Ireland. He considered that the 
landlords should have no more rent paid 
than the original value of the land before 
the tenant improved it by his labour. He 
urged the people to be united, Catholic 
and Protestant, and, if always united, no 
Government could refuse the irresistible 
united democracy.”. Mr, Healy, M.P., 
spoke at Trillick and Omagh, also on Mr. 
Rylett’s behalf, and said that while Mr, 
Dickson said that further agitation would 
be deplorable and disastrous, Tyrone gave 
a “No” to that statement, and Tyrone 
should help the Irish party to crush one of 
the thorns in its side, the Northern IVhig, 
which rose to oppose the Irish party behind 
Buckshot Forster, Billy Harcourt, hypo- 
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crite Gladstone, and that whited sepulchre, 
John Bright. Mr. Healy, M.P., addressed 
a meeting at Eskera, county Tyrone, in 
support of the candidature of the Rev. H. 
Rylett. He said it mattered little what 
Mr. Dickson was, if he was not a Nationalist, 
for a Whig was only a Tory in disguise, 
a sheep in wolf’s clothing “The Land 
Act would get a fair trial, but it was sent 
as a magnificent memoir of peace, and 
would be fumed into a weapon of war 
until landlordism should be abolished, and 
the tillers of the soil should be cemented 
into the owners of the soil.” Mr. Sexton, 
M.P., also appeared on the scene, and is 
reported to have used much the same sort of 
language ; but, wonderful to say, the voters 
were not led away, by all this claptrap, 
and Mr. Dickson was returned by a tri- 
umphant majority at the head of the poll. 
Of the Home Rule Party, one of the 
most brilliant members was Mr. A. M. 
Sullivan, Member for Meath, who, at che 
end of the Parliamentary session, had a 
severe attack of illness, which led him to 
place his resignation in the hands of the 
Prime Minister, or rather, led him to apply 
to the Prime Minister for the stewardship 
of the Chiltern Hundreds—the regular wav 
which an M.P., when desirous, can lay 
fown the honours and burdens of his posi- 
tion—honours and burdens for which, it 
was deeply to be regretted, Mr. Sullivan’s 


constitutional delicacy, coupled with his, 


laborious duties as a barrigter and political 
writer, entirely unfitted him. Tht corre- 
spondence between Mr. Sullivan and Myr. 
Gladstone on the subject was rather in- 
teresting, «as it raised a question of con- 
stitutional procedure in reference to the 
vacation of seats in Parliament during the 
recess, and the correspondence seems to 
have extended over two or three weeks. 
In reply to Mr. Sullivan’s formal request for 
appointment to the Chiltern Hundreds the 
Prime Minister (who prefaces his answer 
by an exceedingly warm and complimen- 
tary reference to Mr. Sullivan’s position in 
the House of Commons) stated that the 
law on the subject was interpreted to mean 
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not only that the writ could not be moved 
unless Parliament wag, sitting, but that a 
vacancy could not be created during the 
recess. Mr. Sullivan thereupon wrote to 
say that his impression was that although 
the writ could not be issued until Parlia- 
ment met, there was nothing to hinder the 
Royal prerogative as to conferring an ap- 
pointment, and thus relieving him of the 
position. He added that the point might 
be of some moment to him, as he was being 
engaged as Parliamentary counsel in a 
matter of some railway and other private 
Bills coming before Parliament next session, 
and that he wished consequently to be free 
from even the appearance of conflict with 
the well-known rules of the House of 
Commons forbiddings members to have 
pecuniary interests or profit in matters 
coming before the House. Mr. Gladstone 
has finally replicd to.the effect that 
although what he conccives to be the pre- 
valent custom will not be broken, the 
vacancy will be made in sufficient time to 
obviate any difficulty as to Mr, Sullivan’s 
personal practice. 

But, after all, the clection in which the 
public took most interest was that for Lon- 
donderry, which took place in December, 
1881, and which was occasioned by the 
appointment of Mr. Hugh Law as Lord- 
Chancellor of Ircland, in place of Lord 
O'Hagan, who resigned on account of ad- 
vancing years. The. candidates were the 
irish Solicitor-Gencyal and Sir Samuel 
Wilson, an Aystralian merchant, who had 
purchased the Hughendcn Manor Estate of 
Lord Beaconsficld’s exccutors, and who was 
anxious to sct himself up for statesman and 
politician, and Mr. Dempscy, who was put 
forward in the interests of the Land League. 
In ashort while, however, it was discovered 
that even the Land League candidate had 
not the ghost of a chance, and the result 
was a severe contest, in which the friends 
of each candidate did their very best to win 
success. At ao time was the candidature of 
Mr. Dempsey regarded seriously. It was a 
candidature of passion rather than political 
principle. It represented the very intelli~ 
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gible anger of a section of the Irish people | 
at the practical suspension of some of the : 
guarantees of freedom. It was probably 
intended to draw away a few Liberal votes 
from Mr. Porter, and thus to give indirect 
help to the Conservatives. Mr. O’Donnell’s 
public boast that he went down to help the 
Conservative candidate, taken together with 
his speeches in favour of Mr. Dempsey, 
suggest that he found it was not casy to 
persuade the voters to vote for Sir Samuel 
Wilson, and that he hoped to draw them 
off from Mr. Porter by another and more 
desperate expedient, In this attempt he 
failed. The Home Rule candidate re- 
presented a passionate disgust with the 
Coercion Act, but to vote for him was to 
play into the hands of the party who, on 
this side the Channel, are eyery day crying 
out for more severe repression, denouncing 
the mildness of Government, and even 
charging the agrarian outrages on Mr. 
Forster and Mr. Gladstone, The alliance 
which Mr. O’Donnell ostentatiously pro~ 
claimed was all to the advantage of the 
Conservatives and to the disadvantage of 
the Irish people. It gave them the satis- 
faction of winning a few Liberal seats in 
England, and lent a momentary sanction to 
the boast of Conservative reaction. But it 
was founded on a double insincerity. Both 
sides agreed to punish the Government. 
Yet the Home Rulers knew it could hardly 
do less if it is to govern Irelané at all, and 
the Gonservatives knew that if Mr. Lowther 
and Lord Salisbury took the place of Mr. 
¥orster and Mr. Gladstone, they could not 
do more than has already been done with- 
out challenging a conflict from which even 
they would shrink. According to Mr. 
O'Donnell, “The Conservative policy in 
relation to agrarian reform in Ireland is 
now practically identical with the platform 
of Mr. Parnell and Michael Davitt.” The 
situation was a little mixed from the very 
first. Sir Samucl Wilson, the Conserva- 
tive candidate, was a supporter of the 
Land Act, of which he spoke in terms 
which exhibited a most strange contrast 
to the language of the leaders of his . 
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party on this side St. George’s Channel, 
If the Conservatives of Londonderry read 
the speeches of Conservative leaders and 
would-be leaders on this side of St. George's 
Channel, they find the Land Act spoken 
of as communism, confiscation, robbery, 
high-handed violence, and everything that 
is wrong in statesmanship, and bad in 
morals; but their own candidate, who 
asked to be sent to the House of Com- 
mons to support the leaders who use such 
language, speaks of the Land Act in terms 
of appreciation and approval as high asthose 
of the Liberals themselves, Well, in Ireland 
and England alike, the utmost interest was 
excited in the contest, as every one felt 
that the return of Sir S. Wilson and the 
defeat of Mr. Porter, would be a terrible 
blow to the Government. “Many months 
ago,” wrote the Morning Post,a few days 
before the election, “we warned the Govern- 
ment that if they neglected this movement 
in the bud, it would be too strong for them. 
We were almost alone in supporting Lord 
Beaconsfield’s view that the question is a 
national one, Mr. Gladstone tried to make 
it a land question, and failed. Even now 
the Irish Solicitor-General is pushing his 
way into Parliament by pandering to the 
predatory instincts of the tenant farmers, 
‘We undertake to say that the placards of 
rent reductions, exhibited by Mr. Porter, 
are unparalleled in the history of Parlia- 
mentary corruption, and attention will be 
called to them immediately on the opening 
of Parliament.” The howls of the Irish 
Gonservative Press were fierce and piquant. 
Mr, Porter had voted for Mr. Bradlaugh— 
if he had not done so he belonged to a 
Government which supported Mr. Brad- 
laugh. Mr. ‘Bradlaugh was an infidel, an 
atheist, and a promulgator of infidelity and 
atheism. The inference was obvious. Mr. 
Porter was an infidel and an atheist, and ali 
that was bad, and so quite unfit to repre- 
sent in Parliament so enlightened and 
respectable a constituency as that of Lon- 
donderry. 

The declaration of the poll was as fol- 
lows :— 


DEFEAT OF THE LAND LEAGUE. 





Mr. Porter (L) «.. 
Sir S. Wilson (C) 






Liberal majority. 647 
Mr. Dempsey, the Land League candi- 
date, who had retired, received 56 votes. 
A Dublin correspondent telegraphed :— 
“ Again the Land League, or at all events 
the cause which it represented, has sus- 
tained a crushing defeat in Ulster, ‘They 
were not satisficd with the defeat inflicted 
on them by the return of Mr. Dickson for 
Tyrone, in spite of the utmost that Mr. 
Parnell, Mr. Sexton, Mr. Healy, Mr. T. P- 





either of their opponents; and although 
they have not had the aid of Mr. Parnell 
or his immediate lieutenants, they have had 
the assistance of Mr. O'Donnell and of an 
abundance of speaking power ; and (ifthere 
was any virtue in it) they have had the 
advantage of being able to point to Mr. 
Parnell actually in prison—no small ad- 
vantage merely when the question as put 
by the Land League sympathisers them- 
selves is coercion or no coercion. Mr. 
Rylett, although certain of defeat, went to 
the poll in Tyrone, and thus prevented his 
supporters from voting for the Tory candi~ 
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O'Connor, and the Rev. Harold Rylgtt 
could do to prevent it, that result being 
their sole object; for they knew well 
throughout that contest that the return of 
Mr. Rylett was beyond the range of possi- 
bility. All sorts of reasons were assigned 
for the Land League defeat on that occa- 
sion, but the principal one was that their 
candidate was late in coming into the field, 
and that moreover Mr. Rylett had actually 
before his own candidature promised his 
support to Mr. Dickson. ‘There can be no 
such excuse in the present tase, for the 
Land Leaguers were as early in the field as 
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date. Mr. Dempsey has not had the courage 
to go to the poll in Derry, but his retire- 
ment at the last moment in order to ensure 
the return of the Tory candidate and to 
inflict defeat on the Solicitor-General has 
been of no avail, and the Solicitor-Gencral 
has defeated, by a substantial majority, the 
combined ‘Tory and Land League forces. 
As an illustration of the growth of true 
Liberal opinion in Ulster it may be noted 
that it was admitted on all hands that here- 
tofore it would have been utterly impossible 
for a Liberal candidate to have been re- 
turned without the aid of the Catholic vote, 
ze 
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‘The Catholic vote has in this instance been ' 
transferred partly to,the Tory side, and yet 
the Liberal has a large majority.” 

A Beifast correspondent telegraphed to 
the London daily papers -—* No election 
in Ulster for many years past has created 
such excitement over the entire province 
as the one the result of which was declared 
to-day. In Belfast to-day the newspaper 
offices were crowded from about noon 
awaiting news as to the declaration of the 
poll, and when the announcement of the 
Solicitor-General’s victory arrived, there 
‘was great rejoicing at the triumphs of the 
Liberal cause. There has been much 
excitement in various parts of the North 
of Ireland. Bonfires have been burnt in 
some districts, and emost intense satisfac- 
tion prevails among the supporters of the 
present Government at Mr. Porter’s re- 
turn.” 

The ress Association said :— The official 
declaration of ‘the poll only confirmed 
what had been known some hours pre- 
viously. The Solicitor-General was un- 
favourably received by the crowd, and had 
to be escorted by armed police to his hotel. 
Sir Samucl Wilson, in scconding a vote of 
thanks to the Returning Officer, moved 
by the Solicitor-General, intimated that a 
petition would be filed. This is understood 
to be founded on a circular promising re- 
duction of rents if the Solicitor-General 
were returned, and it is stated that high 
legal* authorities, including Mr. Gibson, 
Q.C., have given opinions .in favour of a 
-petition. Notwithstanding Mr. Dempsey’s 
retirement, 56 votes were recorded for him, 
probably by voters who had not seen his 
retiring address. Mr, Redmond, M.P.,and 
Mr, O'Donnell, M.P., afterwards addressed 
the crowd, urging them to renew the con- 
test whenever there was a chance, and 
stating that it was the ratting of Conserva- 
tive Presbyterians which turned the election. 
It is confidently said that the Catholic vote 
was almost solid for the Conservative 
candidate.” 

Mr. Andrew Marshall Porter, "Q.C., 
Solicitor-General for Ireland, of Merrion- 
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square, Dublin; St. Nissan's, Howth, and 
Stephen’s-green Club, Dublin, is the eldest 
son of the late Rev. John Scott Porter, of 
Belfast, and was born in that place on June 
27, 1837. He was educated at the Royal 
Belfast. Academical Institution, entering 
the Queen’s College, Belfast, in 1853, and 
graduating B.A. in the Queen’s Univessity, 
Ireland, in 1856. Having studied for the 
law, he was called to the Bar in Trinity 
Term, 1860, joining the North-Eastern 
Circuit on the summer circuit of the same 
year. He soon obtained an extensive 
Practice, both in the Equity and Common 
Law divisions, was elected Barrington 
Lecturer on Political Economy (by com- 
petition) 1861-4, and accepted silk in 1872. 
Four years later he was elected by Con- 
vocation member of the Senate of the 
Queen’s University in Ireland, and has 
been twice re-elected, and in Trinity Term, 
1878, was elected a bencher of King’s-inn, 
Dublin. Mr. Poster marricd, in 1869, 
Agnes Adinston, daughter of the late 
Lieut.-Colonel Horsburgh, of Horsburgh 
and the Pirn, Peeblesshire, He is the 
$2nd new member who has been returned 
since the general election of last year, but 
his return on the present occasion makes 
no difference in the balance of political 
partics. 

Commenting on the election next day, 
the Datly News wrote as follows :—* The 


, Solicitor-Gencral for Ireland has been 


returned by a- substantial and decisive 
majority for the county of Londonderry. 
4“ telegram from Dublin, which accom- 
panied the announcement of the numbers, 
stated that in that capital Mr. Porter's 
success was regarded not so much in the 
ight of a Conservative defeat as a crush- 
ing blow to the Land League in Ulster. 
‘There is much virtue in this ‘not so much.’ 
Mr, Porter's victory was both a Conserva- 
tive defeat and a blow to the Land 
League. Whether it was more of the one 
or of the other we will not inquire. The 
forces of the, two parties of revolution and 
of reaction were united. Mr. O'Donnell 
was the minister of reconciliation between 
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the followers of Mr. Parnell and the fol- 
lowers of Lord Salisbury. Mr. Dempsey 
retired in favour of Sir Samuel Wilson. 
The fifty-six votes which were given for 
the vanishing candidate of the League 
represent, it may be hoped, a vanishing 
cause in Ulster. The voters on whom Mr. 
O'Donnell reckoned for the defeat of the 
Solicitor-General, either swelled his ma- 
jority or were too few in number to ender 
much service to Sir Samuel Wilson. Mr. 
Porter's majority is less than that of the 
Liberal candidates at the last general elec- 
tion. But Mr. Porter had to contend 
against a Tory and Land League coalition, 
while Mr. Law and Sir Thomas McClure 
had to face only a legitimate Conservative 
opposition. Lord .George Hamilton, in 
his speech at Glasgow, charged the Go- 
vernment with promoting Irish disaffec- 
tion in order to pass their Land Bill, 
He knows perfectly well that the process 
was the reverse. The Land Bill was 
passed to allay Irish disaffection, with 
which the Tory candidates in Derry 
county, as formerly in North Durham, did 
not scruple to ally themselves. In spite 
of this unscrupulous combination, in spite 
of events likely to confuse and irritate the 
public mind, and in spite of the most 
infamous electioneering arts of religious 
slander, the Solicitor-General has won a 
victory which is of good hope for Ireland. 
“The Londonderry election affords an 
encouragement to persistance in legislative 
well-doing which is welcome, but which 
ought not to be needed, Nothing canebe 
more foolish than the despair which is felt, 
or for Sinister purposes fcigned, as to 
the future of Ireland. The Ireland which 
we have to do with is the Ireland which 
our forefathers made. Lord Rosebery 
spoke with good sense on this point at 
Hull. The operation of sowing the storm 
is an exciting, and even an amusing one. 
That of reaping the whirlwind is not so 
uniformly agreeable. In this, too, as in 
other matters, one man, of usually one 
generation, sows, and another reaps. Our 
forefathers had the excitement of governing 
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Ireland with a high hand. Tyranny and 
injustice, which are a scandal to European 
and Christian history, have left their hand- 
writing on every page of its annals, Reli- 
gious intolerance had a field-day of cen- 
turies. Commercial greed, as Sir Hardinge 
Giffard was fain to acknowledge in his 
speech at Lowestoft, struck at the roots of 
Irish prosperity, and even more fatally at 
the moral springs of industry in the Irish 
character. The insensate hatred of race, 
the antipathies of an almost animal dislike, 
more fell than religious bigotry or the 
avarice of monopoly, added its poisonous 
ingredient to the caldron of which Ireland 
had to drink for hundreds of years, and 
which is now commended to the lips of 
England. The wrong-doing of centurics 
has been followed by the repentance of 
generations, and by partial atonement. 
But that repentance is as yet only a con- 
fession of error accompanied by incomplete 
redress. Habemus ream confitentem is a 
phrase which might with truth be used by 
Ireland in respect to England. If we were 
not afraid of degrading a serious subject by 
an unworthy parallel, we might say that 
the conduct of England towards Ireland 
resembles that of the soldier in Mr, Pick~ 
wick's story, who, having stabbed a young 
woman in the arm with a bayonct, called- 
the first thing next day, expressing his 
regret, and his hope that nothing more 
would be Said about the matter. It is not 
very consoling to the-present generat:on to 
bid them tyra-thcir eyes backward to a 
past in which the mischief was caused, and 
to a future in which it will be healed. 
They are not responsible for the past, and 
they will not enjoy the future, But they 
have a share which they cannot escape in 
this collective and transmitted national 
responsibility. The‘ present cannot be 
understood without looking before and 
after, Usually it happens with political 
generations as with individual rulers, that 
the first to break with long-enduring wrong 
have to bear the accumulated penalties of 
the mischiefs which they strive to remedy, 
and which are embodied in a system of 
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which, in striving to amend it, they pro- 
claim themselves the,representative. Louis 
XVI. was an innocent and well-intentioned 
Prince, as compared with his immediate 
predecessors. Yet his head fell on the 
scaffold, and theirs remained more or less 
comfortably on their shoulders. One or 
two generations of English statesmanship 
have been occupied in partially undoing 
very imperfectly admitted wrongs. The 
inadequacy of the remedies is proved by 
the fact that each measure of relief and 
reform has had to be followed by another 
more complete, and this, in its turn, by a 
third, and so on without perceptible end, 
or without reaching the goal. 

“The fact is,that Ireland is passing through 
a period of revolution, and a period of re- 
volution is never a very comfortable one to 
live in, The statesman cannot look very 
far ahead who does not see that the changes 
in the ownership of the soil and the condition 
of its cultivators which were affected by 
sweeping acts of violent spoliation in France, 
by more orderly legal processes under Stein 
and Hardenburg in Prussia, and more re- 
cently still by the benevolent despotism of 
Alexander II. in Russia, are being brought 
about by successive measures of Imperial 
legislation in Ircland. We do not of course | 
say that the processes or the results in any 
of these cases are precisely similar. If this 
were so, great social reforms would be 
merely mimetic procesres, translations from 
one political language to another. Legis- 
Jation would be a matter of precedents for 
lawyers, with a very slight application to 
altered circumstances of a sort of political 
ey-pres doctrine. In this case there would 
be no scope for original and inventive 
statesmanship, But, allowing for differences 
of conditions and agencies, a transformation 
analogous to that which was accomplished 
in France, later still in Prussia, and latest 
of all in Russia, is in process of accom- 
plishment in Ireland, through instruments 
scarcely conscious, it may be, of the scope 
of the work in which they are engaged. 
The mistake made by English icgislation, 
when unintelligent good intentions took 
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the place of a perverse recklessness, and 
almost of a malicious purpose of evil, in the 
dealings of this country with Ireland, was 
one which the late Lord Beaconsfield would 
have joined with Mr. J. S. Mili in calling 
one of insular barbarism and ignorance. 
The Irish land system, like the various land 
systems of India, was judged of and inter- 
preted exclusively by English analogies, 
The Irish landlord and tenant .were pre- 
sumed to be the precise equivalent and 
counterparts of the English landlord and 
tenant. The Land Act of 1870, and still 
more the Land Act of 1881, practically 
confessed this mistake. They were based 
on a real, though veiled, acknowledgment 
of what in historic truth and by still per- 
sistent usage was the-fact, that the Irish 
tenant had in most cases distinct proprietary 
rights in the soil The Acts of 1870 and 
1881, though in deference to English pre- 
judice the acknowledgment was disguised. 
and minimised, gave statutory recognition 
to what, if law in Ireland had followed 
Irish and not English custom, would have 
been an unassailable and unquestioned 
common law right. It remains to be seen 
how far this system of divided ownership, 
with rights determinable by a special tri- 
bunal, will work. So far as the operations 
of the Land Court and of its subordinate 
tribunals have gone, there seems no reason 
to look with any despondency upon the 
measure. There is no dead-lock. The 
machine moves.and works. The courts 
are crowded, and by judicial decisions and 
exfra-judicial agreements a great number 
of controversies are being settled. It is 
possible, however, that the acknowledgment 
of a partial proprietary interest in the soil 
on the part of the cultivator may be but a 
step towards the establishment of a true 
peasant proprietary over large portions of 
Ireland, The real settlement of the Irish 
Land Question, and with it of a good many 
other troublesome Irish questions, may be 
found rather in the application and de-~ 
velopment of those portions of the Acts of 
1870 and 1881 which are associated more 
especially with the name of Mr. Bright. 
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The diminished authority and responsibility 
of the Irish landlord, who is likely to shrink 
into something scarcely distinguishable 
from a mere rent-charger, place him in an 
anomalous position, which will be more and 
more invidious as years pass on, and as its 
origin is forgotten. He will have increasing 
motives for selling and the tenant for buying 
the land cultivated by the one and partially 
owned by, the other. Distinct foresight in 
these matters is impossible ; but the pro- 
babilities point to this issue.” “ 

It was curious to note that the next 
morning neither of the Tory dailies—the 
Standard or the Morning Post—had a 
word to say on the matter. 


“The County Derry election,” wrote the j 


Echo, “has resulted in the return of the 
Irish Solicitor-General, by the substantial 
majority of 647. Derry is now one of the 
staunchest Liberal constituencies in the 
North of Ireland. In 1868 it returned two 
Conservatives without a contest, but in 
1874 the lowest Liberal was nearly a thou- 
sand votes ahead of the highest Conserva- 
tive; at the last General Election the mean 
Liberal majority was 800. At the present 
election the Conservative candidate had 
some advantage in his allegiance to the 
Presbyterian Church ; the Liberal had the 
drawback of belonging to a sect which 
orthodox Protestants regard with con- 
siderable aversion. The introduction of 
Mr. Dempsey as a Land League candidate 
was regarded in Englandeas a very Hiber- 
nian mode of fighting the Government 
but those who know Ulster declare thas it 
was regarded as a necessity, since it would 
be almost impossible to persuade the mi- 
nority of Catholic yoters to support a 
candidate who was backed by Orangemen. 
The withdrawal of the candidate of the 
League almost at the last moment seems to 
indicate that his chief supporters had finally 
determined to run the risk of attempting to 
lead their supporters into the Orange camp. 
Only yesterday the news was telegraphed 
that they were succeeding ip this effort ; 
the declaration of the poll‘has proved the 
contrary. Mr, Porters majority is only 
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250 below that of Mr. Law, and 150 below 
that of Sir Thomas M‘Clure last year. 
‘The Liberal vote is 300 less than last year; 
the Tory vote about 50 less, It would 
appear, therefore, that the Land Leaguers 
failed in bringing over their voters to the 
Tory side, and that, for the most part, they 
either stayed at home or voted for the 
Government candidate, If this was not 
the case, then it is obvious that the de- 
fection of Land League voters from the 
Liberal side was balanced by a considerable 
defection from the Conservative to the 
Liberal Party.” 

The Times said :—* Against the sullen 
disaffection of whole classes of the com- 
munity the ordinary resources of the Con- 
stitution are almost péwerless, This is the 
real difficultywhich besets the Irish Execu- 
tive, and it is one which every Government, 
whether Liberal or Conservative, would 
have to encounter in the present condition 
of the country. In such circumstances, 
inasmuch as the rcturn of a Conservative 
at the Derry election would have been 
worthless as an Opposition victory, and 
mischievous in its influence on the Execu- 
tive, the success of Mr. Porter will be 
satisfactory to all good citizens without 
respect of party.” 

The Manchester Examiner said :—*" The’ 
result of the election, however, while it 
shows that the Londonderry voters are 
carnést Liberals still, may be accepted as 
a proof, also, that they are content to Icave 
the amendmont of the Land Act to its 
original authors, rather than to a member 
of the party which persistently opposed it, 
and which is still virulently denouncing it, 
on the English side of the Channel.” 

The Yorkshire Post said:—‘Not only 
was the county thoroughly placarded with 
posters showing how rents were being re- 
duced froth 50 or more to 25 per cent, and 
urging tenants, ‘if they wanted their rents 
reduced in like manner, to support Mr. 
Porter ; but circulars appear to have been 
issued making a specific promise of a large 
reduction of rents if Mr. Porter were 
returned. Of course such an offer was not 
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to be resisted. It is not surprising to learn 
that it is intended ta petition against Mr. 
Porter's return. Under the circumstances, 
it may be considered creditable to the great 
body of the Conservatives in the county 
that, with this bribe to tenants before them, 
the Conservative vote, 2,107 in 1880, has 
only declined by 63 votes.” _ 

The Birmingham Daily Post said :—“It 
would not have been greatly surprising if 
‘Mr. Porter had been defeated, and we cer- 
tainly should not have despaired if this 
untoward result had occurred. But this 
very consideration renders the victory all 
the more important If Liberalism is 
strong enough in Ireland to hold its ground 
against such combinations as those wit- 
nessed lately in the county of Tyrone, and 
now again in the county of Londonderry, 
there must be a much deeper and more 
settled confidence in the policy of the 
Government than Conservative critics would 
have us believe ; and the existence of this 
feeling affords a well-founded hope of the 
return of peace in Ireland.” 

The Manchester Couricry said :—* When 
one reficcts on the virtue of the Liberal 
Press, which a few years ago could not find 
words strong enough to reprobate the 
iniquity of the French Empire in daring to 
‘bribe electors to return Government candi- 
dates by promising to make a road ora 
bridge at the expense of the State instead 
of at that of the Comfnune, and’ then"finds 
the favoured candidate of a virtuous Liberal 
Government returned by means of a shame- 
less bribe taken from the pockets of a 
single class, there is only one reflection to 
be made, What it is nced not be stated.” 

The Liverpool Mercury said :—* The 
feeling in favour of the Government must 
indeed be strong in the North of Ireland 
when we find a Liberal candidate returned 
by so large a majority, in face of an oppo- 
sition which represented a combination of 
Toryism and Home Rule, and which re- 
sorted to the most unscrupulous means in 
their effort to show that the Land Act is 
not approved by the Irish people.” 

The Orange placards at the Derry elec- 
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tion were a curiosity in the way of elec- 
tioneering. Here is one specimen. “ Will 
you Christian people of England decide 
for your God, for your virtue, for your 
morality, or will you decide against all 
these? He who votes for Wilson will be 
for them. Let, therefore, the cry of the 
Christian people of Derry as they ge to 
the poll be, ‘ Who is on God's side vote for 
him.” 

As a further illustration of the way in 
which the battle was fought, the following 
is noticeable. The Bishop of Derry and 
Raphoe, advocating the cause of the Con- 
servative candidate, Sir Samuel Wilson, 
thought to score a point by writing a letter 
in which—treferring to the difficulties last 
session in connection with Mr. Bradlaugh’s 
admission to the House of Commons as 
the elected representative of Northampton 
—did not shrink from committing him- 
self to this statement :—“ Worse still, if 
possible, the oath Aas been taken with a 
cynical confession that for him hee no 
meaning and no force. . . . « very 
vote for the Solicitor-General is cane 
a vote for Mr, Bradlaugh.” It might well 
have been regarded by the Bishop as a 
dearly purchased party triumph, if his 
candidate had headed the poll as the result 
of such an utterance as this. As it turned 
out, the Bishop’s intervention was as fruit- 
less as his statement was unveracious ; his 
protégé having becn rejected, and the object 
of his denunciation heading the poll by a 
decided majority. 

Eet us turn to less exciting matters. 
The Education Department in the recess 
was very busy receiving deputations, The 
appearance, at one of them, of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury at the head of nume- 
rous representatives of the National Society, 
was a sufficient indication of the interests 
supposed to be involved. But the excite- 
ment was by no means confined to the 
Established Church. The Wesleyans also 
sent their deputation. On the other hand, 
the most important schools have been 
diligently considering the changes fore- 
shadowed in the education code, and by 
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memorial or otherwise have been earnestly 
urging their views on the Education De- 
partment. It appears the position was 
this:—Our Ministers of Education—for 
we have two of them, and a good deal of 
confusion as to responsibility is the result— 
were of opinion that the code is susceptible 
of considerable improvement with regard 
to fncreased efficiency of instruction. It is 
noteworthy that some of the reforms they 
suggest Were simply the abolition of altera- 
sions introduced under Lord Sandon. The 
institution of stipendiary monitors has been 
found to aggravate the evils incidental to 
the pupil teacher system. It can haidly 
surprise us that the permission to regard 
two children of twelve years of age as 
equivalent to one pupil tcacher should 
very speedily have been found inconvenient, 
and, so far as efficiency is concerned, disas- 
trous. The child’s school-book, which was 
to be an official record of each scholar’s 
instruction, and eventually a passport to 
employment, has been found impracticable 
among free and independent Britons. The 
system of honour certificates which secured 
a free education to children who had made 
a certain proportion of attendances within 
two previous years, has not worked well, 
perhaps because of the perverse restrictions 
“by which it is limited. But Lord Spencer 
and Mr. Mundella, not satisfied with 
effacing the aims of thcir predecessors, 
meditated substantial reforms, a rough 
draft of which was made public. They 
propose to alter the mode of apfortioning 
the Government grant, not at all witha 
view of lessening it, but with a view of 
giving the taxpayers more for their money. 
The general effect will be that the amount 
earned will be less deperfdent on mere 
attendance, and more dependent on suc- 
cessful teaching. It will be of Jess profit 
to managers than formerly to crowd a 
school with children unless they can prove 
that they have been well instructed. At 
the same time, all children who have been 
in the school for six months must be 
presented, and the requirement of 250 
attendances is to be dropped. The stan- 
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dards are to be slightly altered, but by no 
means to the extent required by educa- 
tional reformers, and“in raising to the fifth 
standard the line below which specific 
subjects are not to be recognised, the 
department would seem to have erred, if 
at all, on the side of caution. Some of the 
most important proposals affect the school 
staff. An assistant is to be reckoned 
sufficient for only sixty children, instead of 
eighty, as hitherto; a pupil teacher for 
thirty, and not more than three pupil 
teachers are to be allowed in any depart- 
ment of a school Greater demands will 
also be made in regard to the organisation 
of infant schools. If there are more than 
fifty infants, they must have a separate 
adult teacher, and if more than sixty, a 
certificated teacher. Several of these im- 
provements mean the expenditure of more 
money by a certain proportion of school 
managers. As a rule, School Boards will 
not have to lay out an additional penny, 
because they have adopted already the 
required method of organisation. But the 
case is different with the so-called volun~ 
tary schools, Hence the sectarian depu- 
tations. The department appear to insist, 
and we believe with justice, that any in- 
creased expenditure required would come 
back again in larger earnings, on account 
of greater cfficicncy. If the scctarian 
schools are so near the limit of their re- 
souxces that they cannot afford the outlay of 
a few pounds, to be received back im twelve 
months’ time, it is clear that for the sake 
of a paltry half million in voluntary sub- 
scriptions, there is a danger of sacrificing 
the efficiency of national education, 

If the Irish in Ircland were big talkers, 
as was to be expected, they were left far 
behind by their happicr brethren the other 
side of the Atlantic. In the Unzted Irish- 
wan appeared the following letter in the 
month of December :—“I have been think- 
ing for some time of getting up a surprise 
party for one of those big hell-hounds ia 
Kerry—Lord Ventry, Sammy Ilussey, or 
Lansdowne’s agent, French, In short, I 
will be one of six Kerrymen to subscribe 
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fifty dollars, between now and St. Patrick’s 
Day, towards furnishing ways and means 
of ridding Ireland forever of one or other 
of those never-to-be-sufficiently-damned 
scoundrels, I think three hundred dollars 
would be enough. I'll write you a letter 
in a few days which you can hand to the 
right sort of Kerry) man, There are many 
of them in New York city. Let five of 
them get together and agree. I don’t 
want to know anything more than they 
mean business.” At the same time, the 
Chicago Convention held its sitting, and 
came to the conclusion that the Irish in 
Ireland should pay no rent. The action 
of the closing session was really a declara- 
tion of war against England. The Rev. 
Father Walsh, treasyrer of the National 
Land League, created intense excitement 
in the Convention by shouting, “I am a 
Nationalist. I ask, has Ireland any just 
cause for rebelling against England? I 
answer yes, and swear it by the eternal 
God.” Revolutionary speeches followed 
on all sides, One delegate subscribed 
one hundred dollars, and agreed to pay 
more till the sum reached 1,000, A priest 
subscribed fifty dollars, and offered his 
services as chaplain to the army. Sub- 
scriptions amounting to 30,000 dollars 
were promised, and 21,000 were paid in 
before the Convention adjourned. Mr. 
T. P. O'Connor, M.P., and Mr. Healy, M.P., 
were present, but madg no speeches. .The 
former. subscribed fifty dollars to the 
quarter of a million special levy which the 
Convention voted for Ireland. The Jrish 
World argued that the Chicago Convention 
was a victory for its policy, and said, on the 
fundamental principle of free land, Ireland, 
as a nation, must be rebuilt. 

The Lords of the Admiralty, we were 
glad to find, in the month of December, 
had made up their minds to carry into 
effect the resolution adopted some time 
since, by which the ration of spirits in the 
navy was not to be issued in such an in- 
discriminate manner as has hitherto been 
the case. The issue of the ration to officers, 
excepting warrant officers, will be discon- 
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tinued entirely, and the value of the spirit 
thus saved will be handed overas a contribu- 
tion to the funds of the officers’ messes. No 
one entering the navy henceforth will receive 
a spirit ration in kind until he attains 
twenty-one years of age, and all warrant 
officers and men will be allowed, in lieu of 
the spirit ration, to receive either its value 
in money, or a ration of tea and chocolate 
and sugar; and commanding officers are 
directed to make such regulations as will 
allow men on duty during the night and 
early morning watches, to avail themselves 
of the substitute for grog before turning in. 
On very special occasions, when officers 
are on detached service, and it is impos- 
sible to avail themselves of mess stores, a 
ration of spirits may be issued to them; 
but this is to be entirely at the discretion 
of the commanding“officer, who will report 
to the Admiralty his opinion gs to the 
necessity of the case. These regulations 
cannot fail to meet with every one’s 
approval, and will have a most material 
effect as regards the improvement—mental, 
moral, and physical—of the men, Sir 
Garnet Wolseley has given the strongest 
evidence in favour of the discontinuance 
of the spirit ration to troops in the field. 
The best men under his command in South 
Africa were, he states, total abstainers, a 
fact which those who derided what they 
are pleased to term a milk-and-water 
circular, will do wellto remember, It is 
notorious that most of the punishments in 
the Roydi Navy are connected with drink, 
and under such circumstances the Govern- 
ment are bound to do all they can to keep 
Jack out of the way of his too easily beset- 
ting sin. Still more may be said. If, any- 
where, men ate expected to keep their 
heads cool, and to, at all times, have their 
wits about them, it is when they are at sea. 
Drunkenness at sea has undoubtedly been 
the means of the loss of life, of many a 
valuable ship and her precious crew, and it 
is to the credit of the Government that it 
has at last taken a step in the way of 
Temperance Reform. 

‘The Board of Trade Returns for Novem- 
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ber confirmed the favourable anticipations 
that have lately been indulged in regarding 
the improvementin trade. Compared with 
the corresponding month of last year, the 
exports show an increase of £1,849,000, or 
nearly ten per cent. Chemicals, which, 
according to Lord Beaconsfield, afford an 
unerring test of the condition of trade, 
show an increase of eleven per cent, and 
most of the principal articles of export 
show a mfch larger increase, It may be 
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by the decrease in the imports of food con- 
sequent upon a better harvest. Thus we 
find that the imports of barley have fallen 
off 29 per cent., oats 44 per cent. wheat- 
flour 35 per cent, Indian corn 39 per cent., 
and meat 44 per cent. Taking the eleven 
months from January to November, our 
exports show ‘an increase of upwards of 
9,000,000, as compared with last year, and 
as compared with the same period of 1879, 
of more than £39,000,000, There is good 
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noted, too, that the disproportion between 
the increase in quantity and value is less 
marked than it has been for some months. 
Turning to imports, we find a very large 
decrease, the total being £ 34,269,000, 
which shows a decline of £4,160,000, or 
nearly eleven per cent. as compared with 
the corresponding month of last year. 
But this may be accounted for to some 
extent by the bad weather” that delayed 
the arrival of many vessels, and still more 


reason to believe that when the returns for 
the entire year are published, our exports 
will be found to have been larger than for 
any year since 1874, a rather awkward fact 
for Fair Prade croakers. 

We gather from a speech made in De- 
cember, at Burton-on-Trent, that the pre- 
sent Government had done not a little to 
increase the efficiency of the Army and 
Navy. Although the late Ministry were 
for ever talking of the glory and greatness 
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of England, of her influence in the Councils 
of Europe, and her ability to go through 
any number of campaigns, the British 
Army was so miserably inefficient that the 
Zulu War severely taxed its strength, and 
the total sum allotted for the purchase of 
armour plates for the Navy in 1880 was 
but 476,000, of which only £37,000 was 
spent. Reckless expenditure in other 
directions compelled the Government to 
stint the money which the First Lord of 
the Admiralty should have spent. Under 
the present Administration it has becn 
otherwise. The first year Lord Northbrook 
came into office, he spent £229,000 in 
the purchase of armour plates, and in 1881 
the sum allotted for this most essential 
service was £225,000 It could have been 
wished that Mr, Trevelyan had been some- 
what more explicit as to what the Admiralty 
was doing in the way of supplying the Navy 
with more powerful guns ; but we must, for 
the present, remain content with his assur- 
ance that the “ Admiralty is keeping pace 
with what is done clsewhere.” Returning 
to the Army, Mr, Trevelyan maintained 
that in the last twelve months more has 
been done for the efficiency of the army 
than has been done in any equal space of 
ti ever since Sir John Moore took the 
British Army in hand after its great 
disasters at the end of the last century, 
But Mr. Trevelyan does not shrink from 
pointing out that our army cart nevcr be 
what it should be until promotion is by 
selection rather than by seniority. The 
objection that this would lead to a system 
of political appointments is best answered 
by pointing to the navy, where selection 
has long been the rule, and there is no 
trace of political influence having any effect, 
About the same time he remarked that 
whatever may be the intrinsic merit or the 
approximate military success of the new 
military arrangements, it is altogether 
subordinate to the feeling of satisfaction 
which arises from the increasing popularity 
of the army with the classes from which it 
is recruited. The best devised plans for 
the army would be imperative were we not 
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in a position to obtain a sufficient supply 
of the material out of which soldiers are 
fashioned. We are doing so now at a rate 
which, in some respects, is unexampled. 
To say that all vacancies are properly filled, 
does not adequately describe it, That has 
been the normal condition of recruiting 
since short service came to be generally 
understood. But the present popularity 
of the service is to be measured, not so 
much by the number of recruits enlisted 
as by the number of those who are rejected, 
although they possess sufficient physical 
qualifications. It is difficult to assign a 
cause for this. But it is reasonable to 
suppose that the abolition of corporal 
punishment, the assured service and highly 
approved position of the non-commissioned 
officers, and a more generally diffused 
knowledge of the advantageous incidents 
of military service, are not without their 
influence. Whatever may be the cause, 
however, there can be one fecling of con- 
tentment ata result which, under a really 
voluntary system, without the payment of 
a bounty, and in a condition of the labour 
market that gives the recruiting-sergeant 
no exceptional advantage, enables us to 
more than fill the ranks of the army with a 
class of young soldicrs in many respects 
superior to any that have been before 
attracted to the colours, 

A great sensation was created by a dis- 
covery that in one of the Industrial Schools 
of the metropolis the boys had been treated 
with sucn harshness that some of them 
had been compelled to run away. At 
Glasgow, and in other places, there was an 
outcry raised as to the harshness and 
cruelty exercised on some of the unfortu- 
nate inmates df these Industrial Schools, 
The result was, Colonel Inglis, the Govern- 
ment Inspector of Industrial Schools, wrote, 
by direction of the Home Secretary, to the 
managers of reformatory and industrial 
schools, impressing upon them the impera- 
tive obligation which lies on them to exer- 
cise personal vigilant supervision in order 
to secure that the inmates should, in all 
respects, be properly and humanely treated, 
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and that, while discipline should be en- 
forced, kindness should be the rule of the 
school, He adds :— 

“It is especially important that the 
managers should, by actual inspection, 
satisfy themselves as to the quality and 
quantity of the food, clothing, and bedding ; 
should ascertain that full effect is given to 
the “provision for industrial training and 
general education, and should see that the 
punishments are kept within reasonable 
and legal bounds, and faithfully recorded 
ina book kept for the purpose. Sir William 
Harcourt is of opinion that the managing 
committee should mect at least once a 
month, and should in every case keep 
minutes of their proceedings. They should 
appoint visitors, one of whom, at least, 
should visit the school weékly, and report 
to the general committee, He wishes the 
inspector ,to be at once furnished with a 
return of the names of the committee of 
your school, as well as with a copy of the 
existing rules as to the mectings of such 
committee ; also with the number of such 
meetings since the 1st of January, 1881, 
and the number of members present at 
each, He also wishes that for the future 
a similar return should be sent into my 
office with the quarterly returns.” 

* A document, of which the following is a 
copy, signed by Colonel Inglis, was enclosed 
with the foregoing letter :— 

“TI am directed by Secretary Sir William 
Vernon Harcourt to requgst the managers 
of reformatories and industrial s®hools to 
direct their attention to the necessity, of 
enforcing a strict record of all offences and 
punishments in the book which is kept for 
the purpose, including the minor punish- 
ments inflicted by the head teacher. It is 
also his wish that, on the first of each month, 
a copy should be made of the entries in 
the punishment book during the preceding 
month, on a form to be prepared for the 
purpose; and such record shall, on the 
first of each month, be placed in a con- 
spicuous position on the wall of the school- 
room, and not removed uiftil after the 
annual visit of the inspector. A copy of 
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these records to be forwarded to this office 
with the quarterly accounts.” 

In November appeared a correspondence, 
which created not a little stir, between 
Mr. Gladstone and Sir Bartle Frere, the 
great Indian statesman, and recalled ruler 
of our South African Empire. ‘ 


“10, Downing-strect, Whitehall, 
“ August rs5th, 

“Dear Sir B. Frere,--1 write briefly in 
reply to your recent Ictter,” with no con- 
troversial intention, to say that I think 
you have unintentionally fallen into some 
error of fact. 

“The mode in which I connected your 
name with the recent Afghan war is fully 
explained in page 205 of Vol. I. of my 
Midlothian speeches. * It was simply treat- 
ing you as an advocate of the ‘policy of 
advance,’ With the actual proceedings of 
Lord Lytton I never directly or indirectly 
connected you. Of those proceedings you 
are quite right in supposing that I have 
spoken in the House of Commons, and 
elsewhere, in the strongest terms; but I 
have never thought or said that the forward 
policy involved of itself a moral error or 
reproach, 

“You will, I think, agree with me that 
the lengthened passage in page 205 cx- 
plains the short one in page 49. Had I 
been the corrector of my speeches, I should 
probably have inserted the word ‘cited’ 
after®‘ authority.” IY I am wrong in my 
statement, or in any statement, of a de- 
claration of yOurs respecting Africa, I 
shall be most ready to make my apology 
for the crror. 

*] have certainly differed from you widely 
on grave matters much affecting the public 
interests, but I am not conscious of having 
been led at any time into the use of any 
expression concerning you which was not 


* Afghanistan and South Africa, A letter to 
the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P., regard- 
ing portions of his Midlothian speeches, by the 
Right Hon. Sir Bartle Frere, Bart., G.C.18,, 
G.CS.1L, F vtc., with a Ictter to the late 
Sir John Kaye, and other papers. London: 
Jobn Murray, 1881. 
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consistent with the fullest respect and 
regard. 
“ Believe me, 
“Very faithfully yours, 
“W., E, GLADSTONE.” 
eer 
“ Pitmedden Oyne, Aberdeenshire, 
«(Permanent London Address, Atheneum 
Club), September 17th. 

“ Dear Mr. Gladstone,—Owing to a mis- 
take in direction, your note of the 15th of 
August only reached me here on Septem- 
ber 15th. 

“1 will not depart from the intention 
you mention to write with no controversial 
purpose ; first thanking you for the kind- 
ness of the feeling you express regarding 
myself personally. “But I cannot plead 
guilty to having fallen into any error of 
fact in what I wrote to you. There was 
an Indian ‘policy of advance’ when I 
wrote to Sir John Kaye in 1874. Some of 
the most influential advisers of the Indian 
Government, including men who had pre- 
viously been strenuous advocates of a 
stationary, or negative policy, were so 
startled by Russian movements towards 
Merv, that they proposed to make its 
occupation a casus bel/é against Russia, 
and to send a ficet to the Baltic to enforce 
the remonstrances of the British Govern- 
ment, 

“Every word I then wrote to Sir John 
Kaye was part of an-emphatic argument 
against any such ‘policy of advance.’ 
Whether 1 was sight or wrong, in regarding 
the proposals I combated as the natural 
and inevitable result of the previous policy 
of neglect, is another question, which I need 
not now argue, 

“But there was another, and a later 
* policy of advance,’ carried out into action 
when Afghanistan was invaded from India, 
by order of the late Government. 

“With that policy, be it right or wrong, 
Yhad never anything whatever to do. I 
heard nothing of it, nor of the arguments 
by which it was supported, except through 
the Press, till long afterwards. 

“You assure me that you had no inten- 
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tion of connecting me with the actual pro- 
ceedings of that advance. 

“But I submit that, as matter of fact, 
the vast majority of your hearers and 
readers of the Liberal party, as well as 
their opponents, did draw from your words 
the same conclusion that 1 drew—viz., that 
you meant to connect me with those pro- 
ceedings as one of the advisers and authors 
of the war, and, consequently, that I was to 
be regarded as unworthy of credit when I 
spoke or wrote in defence of my action in 
South Africa, 

“I further submit that, as matter of fact, 
no one can find in anything I ever wrote or 
said, any suggestion of such hasty advance 
or precipitate retirement as were the disas- 
trous sequels of that ‘policy of advance’ 
into Afghanistan. 

“The only ‘policy of advance’ into 
Afghanistan I ever advocatec. was an 
advance towards cordial and friendly rela- 
tions between two nations—England and 
Afghanistan—who had been at war, and 
were still imperfectly reconciled, 

“For advocating such a policy towards 
Afghanistan, I was at first censured by 
Lord Dalhousie, though he afterwards 
justified me by himself adopting the line 
of policy I recommended. In my advocacy, 
of such friendly policy, I always had the 
cordial support of his successors, Lord 
Canning and Lord Mayo. 

“ These seem to me to be matters of fact, 
which I believe admit of no question, and 
had they been as clear to you then as I 
trust they some day will be, you would not, 
I feel sure, have expressed yourself in a 
manner to lead your followers inte an error 
so injurious to my reputation as a faithful 
reporter or adviser to her Majesty's Go- 
vernment in South Africa. 

“In what I have now said I refer mainly 
to your condemnation of the policy I 
advocated in Afghanistan. 

“The case of Africa is different, for the 
facts there were so complicated, and had 
been so much distorted, suppressed, and 
misrepresented, that the utmost I could 
expect from the most cautious non-official 
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critic at the time you spoke, was a sus- 
pension of judgment until the facts were 
more clearly ascertained. 

“TI, hope if I live, to complete a plain 
narrative of affairs in South Africa during 
the time I was connected with them, It 
will, I hope, satisfy you and all reasonable 
mey that I was justified in action, as well 
as in intention, in all that I did or advised 
while out, there, I trust I shall not be 
misunderstood as complaining of what has 
happened. 

“ The public servant who loses, as a con- 
sequence of party strife, any reputation he 
may have earned for judgment, justice, 
and sound patriotism, has no more right 
to complain than he who loses any less 
valued possession, health, or limb, or life, 
in his country’s service. 

“ But I wish to do what can be done to 
clear my gnemory from the stain of what 
I believe to be unjust aspersions conscquent 
on criticism which, however intended, was, 
I feel convinced, unjust. This is my only 
reason for again intruding at such length 
on your over-occupied time. 

“ Believe me, 
“Very faithfully yours, 
“H, B, E, FRERE. 
“ The Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P.” 


“ Hawarden Castle, Chester, 
“ September 22nd. 

“Dear Sir Bartle Frere,—-I never had 
any reason, until I read the opinior 
expressed by you, to bélieve, nor do I 
believe, that I was so grossly misunderstgod 
by anyone in this country as to be supposed 
to conngct you with the deplorable mea- 
sures taken in Afghanistan during the 
Viceroyalty of Lord Lytton. But I cer- 
tainly was under the impression that you 
were favourable to the policy of military 
advance on the north-west frontier of India. 
My motive in referring publicly to you 
was the desire to give my opponents fair 
play by allowing them the bencft of your 
high authority. This. however, could be 
no motive for mistaking your cause, and if 
I was wrong in the opinion I have just 
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named, I very much regret it, and am now, 
as I always should haye been, most willing 
that the expression of my regret should be 
made public. With respect to South Africa, 
my opinion on most of the policy pursued 
there during some recent years is very 
decided, but I am not aware of having 
sought, at any time, without warrant, to 
treat it as yours ; whereas, indeed, I remem- 
ber trying, while in opposition, to speak in 
an opposite sense, and to point out that 
the annexation of the Transvaal was no act 
of your South African administration. 
“I remain, 
“Very faithfully yours, 
“W. E, GLADSTONE.” 


“ Kennet, Alloa, 
“ October 2oth. 

“Dear Mr. Gladstone,—It is with great 
regret that I add anything but a simple 
acknowledgment to your note of September 
22. You assure me that you are incredu- 
lous as to your having been supposed by 
any one in this country to have connected 
me with measures in’ Afghanistan, to which 
you strongly objected. 

“TI will not detail the evidence on which 
I ground my own conviction to the con- 
trary. Your opinion or mine, on that 
point, was not in question. 

“I have been speaking throughout, of 
my own share of what should have been 
done, in #874-5. The occasion for my 
advising her Majesty’s Government ceased 
with my retirement from the Indian Council 
in 1877, as ‘did also my opportunities for 
offering such advice, when I subsequently 
went to South Africa. 

“On the subject of any political move- 
ment ordered by her Majesty’s Government 
after I left the Council, I offered no opinion, 
and I wish to express none now. 

“ As to,the opinions you believe me to 
have held on a policy of military advance, 
in the north-west fronticr of India, that 
also I submitis not the question. I argued 
in 1874 in favour of a policy which should 
secure for us a firm friendship with the 
Afghans, such as would enable them to 
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support their own position, independent of 
Russian or other foreign aid. What views 
I might have held, or what advice I might 
have given some years after, when all cir- 
cumstances had materially changed, I have 
not discussed, and will now not discuss, for 
they cannot affect the justice or injustice 
of what you said in 1879. You say you 
referred publicly to my supposed opinions 
from’ a desire to give your opponents fair 
play by allowing them the benefit of my 
high authority, But for what was my 
authority to be quoted ? 

“For the action with which you say you 
did not desire to connect me, and with 
which you say you did not believe that 
any one in England would connect me? 
Or for the advice I really gave, that war 
should be rendered unnecessary by a good 
understanding with the Afghans ? 

“If the latter, for which my opinion 
alone could be justly quoted, I do not see 
how it could give any benefit of my autho- 
rity to a course of action of a different 
character at a subsequent period, under 
different circumstances, regarding which I 
had not been consulted, and could have 
given no advice. 

“I accept the permission to make public 
your expression of regret as defined in your 
letter. I should have preferred that the 
expression had been made public by your- 
self, as I had done nothing to provoke 
the attack which had been rade upon 
me in sy absence from England. 

“Tf, however, I avail myself of your 
permission, I must remind you that no such 
expression of your regret now can undo the 
injustice of which I spoke—injustice, not 
to me personally, but to the advice I have 
given regarding South Africa, which was 
gencrally condemned, not on its own merits, 
for it has been more than justified by sub- 
sequent events, but for the ground of your 
having condemned me as an unsafe adviser, 
who knew not the spirit by which British 
Government ought to be regulated and 
controlled in its dealing with less civilised 
neighbours. 

“It is perfectly true that much of the 
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policy pursued by the British Government 
in South Africa of late years was not of 
my advising, while as regards the Transvaal 
the statement that its annexation was no 
part of my administration might have been 
added that during the short period I was 
connected with the administration of that 
province, [earnestly pressed on her Majesty’s 
Government, both Conservatives and Libe- 
rals, the necessity of redeeming the pro- 
mises made at the annexation for granting 
to the Transvaal, as also to the neigh- 
bouring colony of Natal, the same measure 
of perfect self-government which is now 
enjoyed by the Cape Colony under the 
sovereignty of the British Crown; and had 
my advice been then followed, there would 
have been no just cause for complaint on 
the Boers’ part that promises made to them 
on behalf of her Majesty's Government, at 
the time of the annexation, were unful- 
filled, 

“My chief anxiety has been, and is, for 
the work rather than for the workmen; 
for what is being done in South Africa, 
rather than for what may be thought or 
said of those who have been or are now 
doing it, 

“If I could feel’ that great national 
interests were not being sacrificed in South 
Africa, I should have little regret for any- 
thing that has befallen me personally in 
the strife of parties 

“Believe me, 
“ Dear Mr, Gladstone, 
“Very faithfully yours, 
“H. B, E. FRERE. 
be “WwW. E, Gladstone, M.P.” 


“10, Downing-street, Whitehall, 
“October 23rd. 

“My dear Sir B. Frere,—I am truly sorry 
that any correspondence between us should 
assume a controversial tone. 

“There would be no advantage in my 
noticing matters in your letters, including 
what purports to be a quotation which I 
cannot understand, or do not admit. I 
never knowingly used any words whichcould 
convey to an uninflamed mind the idea 
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that you had advised the measures taken 
by the late Government against Shere Ali. 

“In justice to opponents on whose be- 
half, as I believe, your authority was quoted, 
I admitted that you, with another most 
distinguished and highly respectable gen- 
tleman, had been friendly to a policy of 
advance in Afghanistan. 

“ Receiving your assurance that this isan 
error, I am naturally much gratified, and, 
if you regard .my erroncous admission as a 
wrong to you, Lam quite willing to express 
my regret for having, in the manner I have 
described, been led into the error, and 
further to make public my regret by the 
publication of this or of any former letter. 

“With regard to South Africa, I can 
only state, or re-state, that my object was, 
during all the recent years, to say as little 
as I could, and to Ict that little bear as 
much as I could towards you and your 
views ere I further to develop my 
ideas, it would not improve the matter. 

“I conclude, then, by saying that I have 
not anything to retract, but that I have the 
greatest pleasure in repcating my acknow- 
ledgment of your high character, your 
long experience, your distinguished abilities, 
and the courtesy and kindness I have 
always received from you. 

- “TT remain, 
“ Dear Sir Bartle Frere, 
“Very faithfully yours, 
“W. E, GLADSTONE.” 


“ Dlytheswood, Renfrew, N. B., 
“ October 28th. 

“My dear Mr. Gladstone—I have re- 
ceived yqur letter of the 23rd. I, as welll 
as yourself, have no wish to prolong this 
correspondence. As regard¢ quotations, I 
have not, that I am aware, quoted any- 
thing in my letters to you except from your 
letters to me, and your collected and pub- 
lished speeches. You do not spccify the 
quotation which you say you cannot un- 
derstand, or do not admit. If it is the 
sentence noted as a quotation in my last 
letter to you, Ze, on the grbund of your 
having condemned meas an unsafe adviser, 
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who knew not the spirit by which British 
Government ought tg be regulated and 
controlled, my authority for it will be found 
at page 205 of Ridgeway’s edition of your 
speeches, in November, 1879, which I ac- 
cepted as authorised, for it was published. 
as revised by the author. 

“ Whether your words, as there recorded, 
would or would not convey the idea that 
I had advised the measures taken by the 
late Government against Shere Ali, I will 
not discuss, nor will I enter into the wider 
question of the military advance into 
Afghanistan in 1878-9, as distinct from 
taking up the position we now occupy in 
Quetta, Beloochistan, which was what I 
recommended in 1874. I can only repeat 
that I was not consulted, and had given no 
opinion on the advance into Afghanistan 
when you spoke in Scotland in 1879, being 
responsible only for what I had said ycars 
before, under very different circumstances, 
and to a different effect. 

“Concerning South Africa, I cannot 
reconcile what you say in your last letter 
with the statements to which I objected as 
wholly misleading and unfounded, con- 
tained in pages 49 and 205 and 209 of 
your authorised edition of your public 
specches. 

“I cannot conclude without acknowledg- 
ing your very many kind expressions to« 
wards mysclf personally. They increase 
my disappointment .that you still say you 
have not anything to retract in what you 
said of me without, as I still think, any 
warrant or just ground. 

“¥ remain, 
“ Dear Mr. Gladstone, 
“Very faithfully yours, 
“H. B, E, Frere. 
« The Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P." 


Here the correspondence dropped. Some 
of the smaller wits among the Tory party 
seemed to think the correspondence was a 
damaging one, and the Sfectafor went so 
far as to admit that Mr. Gladstone did not 
do himscif justice in it, for the simple 
reason that he was too anxious to be just 
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and generous to his opponents. But no 

one not a bigoted partisan will consider 

that the correspondence is in any way dis- 

honourable te Mr. Gladstone. In reality, 

it is nothing of the kind. 

In December, a piteous appeal was made 
to the British public on behalf of many 
ladies in Ireland who had been reduced 
from affluence to poverty by the non-pay- 
ment of their rents. Of this fund the 
Lord Mayor of London was the head, at 
the urgent appeal of an influential com- 
mittce of ladies in Ireland, headed by the 
Countess Cowper. Accordingly, his lord- 
ship opened a fund at the Mansion House, 
to which the Corporation of London sub- 
scribed £210, and earnestly recommended 
the matter to the practical sympathy of the 
public, declaring that the heartrending con- 
dition of the unfortunate ladies, many of 
whom were compelled to have resort to 
the workhouse, seemed to demand national 
interest on their behalf. A committec, 
consisting of pcople of all partics, was at 
once agreed to, and, strange to say, Mr. 
Gladstone’s acquiescence in the arrange- 
ment was described as the virtual surrender 
of the functions of the Government in 
Ireland to the Lord Mayor of London. It 
is not any part, howevcr, of the functions 
of Government to subsidise private associa- 
tions, and no one had proposed that Go- 
vernment should advance, or Parliament 
should vote, a sum of public ‘money for 
the purposes conte.iplated in the Mansion 
louse Fund. Those whe were guilty of 
this confusion were actually doing all they 
could to make the Mansion House Fund 
fail. ‘They were using it as an instrament 
or protest of party attack. Whether or 
not the Government was doing its duty in 
the sphere which belonged to it, that sphere, 
it was evident, did not touch in any way 
the range of operations contemplated by 
the Lord Mayor. No argument for or 
against the Ministry was to be drawn from 
his action, or from the necessity for it. 
The Select Committee of the House of 
Lords, which reported a short time siftce 
on the Irish Jury Laws, accurately de- 
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scribed the origin of the difficulty which 
besets the administration of justice in Ire- 
land. “In many parts of the country,” 
says the report, “ we find, on the one hand, 
@ community almost exclusively agricul- 
tural, and on the other hand, an organisa- 
tion extending throughout the whole of 
that community affecting persons of every 
vocation and creed, and endeavouring to 
set up, and enforce, in opposition to the 
law of the land, a law of its ewn.” The 
Land League has been dissolved, but the 
people are there, and will not assist in 
punishing the crimes committed in its name. 
The Committee say though the criminal 
may have been detected in the act of com- 
mitting crime, though he may have been 
arrested, bearing upon his person traces 
which can leave no doubt as to his guilt, 
though his identity may have been clearly 
established, the jury have again and again 
disagreed, or found a verdict of acquittal, 
Victims of outrage will not prosecute ; 
witnesses refuse to give evidence; juries 
decline to convict. More than this, the 
peasantry shield the criminal, He comes 
from a distance by an underground rail- 
way, like that which passed American 
slaves to the Canadian frontier, He goes 
back by the same route. No wonder, then, 
that justice is baffied, and that the Govern- 
ment is checkmated, 

As defined by the Lord Mayor, the work 
which he proposed to set on foot was not 
only innocent but laudable. “ Since I have 
occupiea,” he wrote, “the position of Lord 
Mayor of London, the pressing question of 
what the English people could do to allevi- 
ate the distractions of Ireland has been 
prominently before me, but I was unwilling 
to enter upon the mere receipt of subscrip- 
tions, unless I could see that there was 
some hope of the movement becoming a 
national one, and of the end which we all 
so anxiously desire being attained. It 
appeared to me that a partial success could 
only, might only, aggravate the existing 
dissension, and that nothing but an over. 
whelming movement could effectually com~ 
bat the widespread disaffection which 
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shattered the bonds, and threatened to de- 
stroy the framework of society.” The 
Lord Mayor then expressed the desire felt 
to aid law-abiding citizens, and in that 
direction, alas! much, too much, it was 
evident, required to be done. To help 
Boycotted persons and households; to do 
work for men whose labourers refuse towork 
for thém ; to attend sales and see that the 
effects of evicted tenants are not bought in 
at low prices, owing to a combination of 
neighbours not to bid, are among the public 
objects of the Property Defence Association. 
They have been long at work, and public 
opinion on this side of the Channel was 
undoubtedly in their favour. Whether it 
is a wise or an unwise policy, it isa perfectly 
legitimate thing for Irish landlords to com- 
bine to help one ancther. The organisa- 
tion of the Masters’ Union to assist 
employers in dealing with Trade Union 
strikes is & case in point. Englishmen 
will cordially subscribe to assist Irish ladies 
who are dependent on Irish rents, and an 
appeal of the same kind on behalf of Irish 
landlords generally will meet, undoubtedly, 
with a similar response. But the objects to 
which the money was to be devoted had 
clearly to be defined. It was essential to 
keep them within purely social limits. They 
Must not interfere in any way with the 
functions of the Executive Government. 
Perhaps the most trenchant criticism of 
the Land Bill, which appeared in the recess, 
was that of Mr. Edward Gibson, who, in a 
Jetter tothe Zzes, full of complaints, wrote 
as follows :-— ‘ 
“ Sir,—When the Land Act was before 
Parliament, it was admitted by Mr. Glad- 
stone that the majority of the Irish land- 
lords had stood their trial and had been 
acquitted; that the report of the Bess- 
borough Commission had declared that the 
greatest credit was due to the Irish land- 
lords for not exacting all that they, by law, 
were entitled to exact; and that only a 
limited number of the class had been ‘ dis- 
tinguished by conduct differing from the 
predominating number.' That different 
conduct was stated to be ‘arbitrary raisings 
XXVIL—VOL. IL 
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of rent, and harsh and cruel evictions’ 
Parliament was given clearly to understand 
that the Government intended the Land 
Act to be applied to check such raisings 
and evictions, and that the majority of the 
Irish landlords would, in the authoritative 
language of Lord Selborne, find the value 
of their properties ' restored, and enlarged, 
and increased, and not diminished,’ by the 
Act. 

“The Act has now been in full opera- 
tion for some six weeks, There are 
numerous Sub-Commissioners roving over 
the different provinces. The result. is 
very startling, and very serious. The de- 
cisions are all one way. All rents are 
reduced, There are variations and differ- 
ences which appear to yest on no principle, 
and to be wholly unintelligible; but the 
broad fact stands out that the rents of 
Ireland are being steadily mowed down 
by reductions equal to 2§, 35, 50, and 80 
percent. They are made to closely approxi- 
mate to Griffith’s valuation where they are 
much above it, and when the original rents 
are but a little above Griffith’s valuation, 
or actually below it, the rents are promptly 
reduced to some arbitrary line. 

“The fact that the rents have not been 
raised within living memory will not save 
the landlord from a decree of reduction, 
accompanied by an order to pay the ten- 
ant’s costs. The Chairman of the Connaught 
Sub-Commission, sitting at Swinford on 
Monday, in the middle of a litter of judg- 
ments, gave one in an offhand way, as 
part of the routine, which, if foreshadowed 
to Parliament, would, I am satisfied, have 
been scouted by the Ministers as an impos- 
sible and grotesque application of the Act. 
The rent of a farm whose acreage was 54 
acres, 1 rood, 14 poles, whose valuation 
was £31 15s., was reduced from £40, which 
had not been varied for forty ycars, to 
432 2s. 6d., and the tenant was given his 
costs, The closing words of the report of 
this ukase are noteworthy :—' They always 
administered this great and statcsmanlike 
measure firmly and impartially, without fear 
and without favour’ (Applause in Court, 
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‘The cheers which follow the majority of the 
decisions require no comment. 

“The Assistant Commissioners appear to 
think it is so clearly expected from them 
to reduce rents, that even when they, in 
substance, give a decision for the landlord, 
they cannot forbear making it apparently 
for the tenant by some trivial reduction. 
‘Thus, in a recent case ona farm of 215 
acres, they reduced the rent of £53, which 
had been paid for nearly thirty years, to 
£50, a reduction of about threepence an 
acre. Such a state of things never was 
contemplated by Parliament. When the 
Prime Minister last repudiated the claim 
for compensation, he must have considered 
that the Act could not have been so ad- 
ministered, It is impossible for a single 
sentence of any member of the Govern- 
ment to be referred to, in or out of Parlia- 
ment, indicating the faintest chance or 
possibility of the Act being worked or 
administered as it is now. The landlords 
of Ircland have met the Act frankly -and 
generously, They had aright, at all events, 
to expect that, if they were to gct no 
favour, they should be given a fair field. 

“The Government are distinctly respon- 
sible for the administration of the Act. 
‘That administration is not creditable, It is 
assuredly not what Parliament was led to 
anticipate. This has naturally startled 
public opinion. 

“The strain of the working-of the Act 
has fallen upon the Assistant Commis- 
sioners, and the Government is directly 
and solely answerable for the selection of 
these men. The Act, as introduced, gave 
the jurisdictian to the County Court Judges 
—men with ample salaries, assured posi- 
tion, trained to weigh and estimate evidence, 
Mr. Gladstone, in committee, gave as an 
alternative to the suitor the power of taking 
his case befure a Sub-Commission rather 
than before a County Court Judge. The 
public had at Icast a right to expect that 
the men appointed on the Sub-Commis- 
sions would be impartial, experienced, well- 
trained, adequately paid, and given as mych 
independence of sfatws as possible. 2 
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“It is not too much to say that too 
many of the appointments, particularly 
those first made, to the office of Assistant 
Commissioner, were not what impartial 
and fair-minded men would have antici- 
pated. It was felt that many of them had 
becn selected with the belief and intention 
that their sympathies and habits would 
incline them strongly and steadily to take 
the tenant's side, and to reduce rents 
wherever they could without indecency. 

“It is widely felt that the Sub-Commis- 
sions were not constituted, as any Court of 
Justice should have been, of impartial men, 
who were wished and intended to act with- 
out bias, independently between all litigants 
who came before them. Some of their 
defenders say they should be regarded as 
arbitrators rather thah as judges, If so, it 
must be as arbitrators selected by one side 
to decide against the other. I make no 
reflection on these Assistant Commissioncrs 
for accepting the posts which the Govern- 
ment conferred onthem. The Government 
fixed the pay, the tenure, and the qualifica- 
tions, and they were bound in fixing the 
conditions to consider whether they were 
such as would secure the services of men 
whose antecedents, experience, training, 
and independence would have commanded 
public confidence. The Assistant Com- 
missioners (except those first appointed) 
only hold office for a year—the legal mem- 
bers getting £1,000, and the lay mem- 

{ bers 4750, for the 12 months’ job. The 
status of the legal gentlemen who would 
accept such offices naturally cannot be 
high, and some of the laymen selected are 
entirely unknown; yet to this, novel tri- 
bunal of untrained, underpaid men, many 
of them quite obscure, employed ‘ on trial’ 
for a year, is handed despotic power over 
the whole landed property of Ireland! One 
of these Sub-Commissions may dispose of 
more property in a month than the Queen's 
Bench Division in Dublin would in a year; 
therefore, the status, position, and pay of 
the gentlemen to be appointed to the office 
are of supreme importance. Mr. Gladstone 
recently referred to the judicial and im- 
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partial administration of the Act by men 
selected by Parliament. The Assistant 
Commissioners were not selected by Par- 
lament, but by the Government, and 
common decency demands that the Go- 
vernment shall be influenced in this vital 
part of the administration by a ‘judicial 
and impartial’ spirit. I forbear now to 
notice the use made, on behalf of the 
Solicitor-General for Ireland in the recent 
Derry election, of the most extreme deci- 
sions yet given, and as to many of which 
appeals were pending. That is 2 matter 
of grave importance, demanding the most 
searching criticism, and its legality will 
most probably be questioned before the 
Election Judges. 

“The Assistant Commissioncrs should 
assuredly not be allowed to exercise juris- 
diction in their own localitics, One tenant- 
farmer Assistant -Commissioner has re- 
cently been fixing the rents of the county 
where his own farm is situate, and where 
naturally his independence is embarrassed. 

“Itis of extreme importance that the 
appeals which have been taken from the 
decisions of the Sub-Commissions should 
be heard without delay, Every day that 
passes may lead to exaggerated hopes on 
the part of tenants and exaggerated fears 
oh the part of landlords, and may en- 
courage the Assistant Commissioners to 
proceed unchecked and undirected in their 
curious career. There ought to be ab- 
solutely nothing to prevent those appeals~ 
being heard at once. The Commissioners 
are now sitting in Dublin hearing cages 
about leases, as to which there is no urgenty 
whatever,,and the questions involved in 
which are not of general application. No 
justification can be offered fora single day's 
unnecessary delay in hearing the rapidly 
growing list of appeals.” 

In reply, the Zines remarks Mr. Gibson’s 
charges are not in all cases correct. He 
was wrong when he stated they had re- 
duced rents in all cases. It is hard, it 
adds, to please an objector of this kind. 
‘A large reduction, it appears,tis wrong be- 
cause it is large. A small reduction is 
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equally unjust because it supplies clear 
proof that there ought to have been no re- 
duction at all, Mr. Gibson finds fault with 
Government for the wrongful dealings of 
the Courts. But the one real point he made 
was in pointing out the necd that the 
pending appeals from the Sub-Commis- 
sionera should be heard, without delay, 
by the Commissioners-in-chief. This, the 
Times said, we have reason to believe will 
be done. The appeals will be taken at an 
earlier date than was at first fixed for them, 
and, until they have been heard, it is pre- 
mature to pronounce upon the injustice or 


.the reverse of the new scale of rents, and of 


guarding property against midnight prow- 
lers, are within the proper range of sclf- 
help. 

As the season advanced, the attacks on 
the Government increased in number and 
ferocity. It is difficult to say who was 
most bitter of the Opposition ; but we must 
say that the sons of Dukcs who sat for 
constituencies, more or less under aris- 
tocratic control, were the loudest and most 
vehement denouncers of the Gladstone 
Government. We have already alluded to 
Lord Randolph Churchill. Equally im- 
petuous, in his small way, was Lord 
Iienry Lennox in his address to his 
Chichester constitucnts. Lord [Henry de-, 
nounced the present Ministry as a 
radical, socialist, communist Government 
of a purist turn of mind. They had im- 
Prisoned four virtuous genucmen, whose 
only fault was over zeal in the cause of 
their party.* ‘The Government, he said, 
had left Afghanistan in confusion, and had 
Sullicd the flag of England in South Africa 
as it had never been sullied before. He 
believed that the present Government was 
the result of a sudden craze, and he took 
the results of the bye-elections of the last 
eighteen rgonths as a sign that a reaction 
had set in. The Conservatives had gained 
twelve seats against two gained by Liberals, 
Having referred to the result of the Lon- 
donderry election, and to the placard issued 
by the Solicitor-General, Lord Henry 
Lennox said that he thought it was a great 
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pity that Mr. Solicitor-General Porter was 


not in Maidstone Gaol with those three | 


respectable men sent there in manacles for 
serving their party too faithfully, -Alluding 
to the recent remarks of Mr. Chambers, 
that great political changes were imminent, 
his lordship said that the country would not 
allow the Government to enter on any 
great political changes until they had 
pacified Ircland. Of course Lord Henry 
attacked Mr. Gladstane, whom he hoped to 
see smoking his cigar with Mr, Parnell in 
Kilmainham. Mr. Gladstone, he ironically 
declared, was a heaven-born genius. He 
described him as ruining England, and as 
alternately villifying and apologising to his 
opponents. Mr. Gladstone, it was obvious, 
occupies the minds of his opponents as 
completely as he docs those of his most 
devoted followers, They render him the 
tribute of their fear and dislike of their 
spite and their rancour. 
they gave. Their offcrings, if not precious, 
were at least the natural products of the 
soil. 

Commenting on such exhibitions, the 
Daily News truly remarked :—“ Mr. Glad- 
stone's overshadowing authority is not 
merely formidable to his opponents. Now 
and then, within the ranks of his followers, 
unreasonable murmurs arc heard. A good 
deal of mistrust is occasionally expressed 
at the decline of individuality in the Liberal 
party, or rather at the disposition to merge 
it in one great individuality. It is always 
Mr. Gladstone, and then again Mr. Glad- 
stone, and, finally, Mr. Gladstone. The 
country and the House of Commons are 
under his dictation. We are not cxaggerat- 
ing the Janguage common on the lips of 
embittered cnemies and of disappointed 
friends. vil omens as to the future are 
drawn from this hero-worship, this sub- 
stitution, as it is fancied to be, of a person 
for principles in the conduct of public 
business, and especially in the direction of 
the Liberal party. Independence in political 
life is, it is said, disappearing, and will pre- 
sently vanish. The commanding ascen- 
dency of Mr. Gladstone over the mind and 
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heart of the nation, or of what for this 
moment is its ruling portion, is associated, 
say certain political pessimists, with phe- 
nomena new to this country. We mean 
the introduction of what is called the 
caucus, and of the machinery of American 
wire-pulling. There are wheels within 
wheels, There are local committees obey- 
ing the direction of a central com- 
mittec, which in its turn is moved by a 
hidden engincer, half-intriguer, half-de- 
magoguc. Pressed between the upper 
millstone of Mr. Gladstone’s personal 
authority and ascendency, and the lower 
millstone of the caucus, the unfortunate 
member or candidate is ground to powder. 
He is crushed out of shape and recog- 
nition. He becomes featureless and 
shapeless. If this were a true descrip- 
tion of political and Parliamentary life, the 
state of things would be deplorable. But 
it does not exhibit things as they are in 
any other likeness than that of extravagant 
caricature. Stillless does it present a con- 
dition of affairs which has the smallest 
chance of becoming permanent. There is 
no chance that any successor of Mr. Glad- 
stone at present known to the public will 
wicld the authority which he exercises. 
This authority has come to him in the 
closing years of a long and illustrious 
career, marked by services which not one 
man in a gencration has the ability or the 
opportunity, and still more rarely the 
ability joined with, or capable of creating 
the opportunity to render.” 

Perhaps of all protests against Mr. Glad- 
stone, that of Carlylc’s was the most 
comical. We read in Caroline Fox’s Me- 
moirs :—* Spoke of Gladstone. Is he nota 
man of printiple? Oh, Gladstone, I did 
hope well of him once, and so did John 
Sterling, though I heard he was a Puseyite 
and so forth; still, it seemed the right 
thing for a nation to feel itself bound to 
trust, and to lean on him, and so I hoped 
something might come of him; but now he 
has been declaiming that England is in 
such a wonderfully prosperous state, mean- 
ing that it bas plenty of moncy in its 
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breeches pockets, and plenty of beef in its 
great ugly belly. But that is not the 
prosperity we want, and so I say to him, 
*You are not the life-giver to England. 
I go my way, you go yours, with a most 
dramatic and final bow.” This was written 
in 1867. “Which times were the most 
genujnein England?” asksthe lady : “Crom- 
well'’s—Henry VIII.'s? Why, in each time 
to me,” says the Chelsea sage, “there was 
something *genuine, some endeayour to 
keep God’s commandments. But now 
things have been going down further and 
further since George the Third.” Rather 
hard this on Mr. Gladstone. It makes him 
the worst of a bad lot, instead of the 
leader and first man of the people. But 
Carlyle was a man of genius and originality 
and power of talk, tortured by dyspepsia, 
and the dyspepsia darkened and clouded 
all his migd. ‘Towards the end of his life, 
and especially after the loss by death of his 
devoted wife, his invectives against the 
times, and the world, and society, and all 
the men and women in it, secm to have 
been of the most awful and violent cha- 
racter. We may well belicve, as Caroline 
Fox wrote of him in 1842, when he was at 
his prime, and the world was learning to do 
honour to his genius :—“Carlyle's conversa- 
tfon and gencral views are curiously ays- 
peptic; his indigestion coloured everything.” 

Even then, however, Carlyle took no 
roseate view of men and things. Under. 


the date of March 24, 1843, Miss Fox" 


writes:-— Sterling talked about fhe men 
he has seen on his visit to London. Carlyle 
very unhappy about the times, thinking 
everything as bad as ever, and conducted 
on the least happiness for the greatest 
number principle; the only ‘thing good is 
that men are made to fcel unhappy, and so 
prove that enjoyment is not the object of 
life.” This is the excuse for the criticism of 
Carlyle on Mr. Gladstone which is re- 
printed here—though uttered in 1867—as 
iflustrating the position held by Mr. Glad- 
stone in men’s minds of the first rank. It 
is curious to note that the “criticism was 
published in 1881, just as angry Torics 
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were speculating, in conjunction with a few 
disappointed Liberals, on the personal 
power and supremacy of Mr. Gladstone. 
Unquestionably the feeling of the Liberal 
majority of the country towards the Go- 
vernment and their party was in a large 
degree due to their personal attachment to 
the Prime Minister. The prevalent idea 
was that Mr.Gladstone was to be supported ; 
great irritation was manifested when any 
disposition was observed or imagined to 
thwart him. But these feelings rested on a 
sound basis of rational judgment and sound 
sober sense. They were dictated by a 
clear discernment of the relation of means 
to ends. The Liberal party perceived 
clearly that the advancement of Liberal 
principles and their embodiment in legis- 
Jation depended during that existing Par- 
liament upon the maintenance of Mr. 
Gladstone's ascendency and authority. An 
almost ruthless desire to use to the utmost 
an instrument of rare and unique fineness 
and force would have dictated such con~- 
duct undoubtedly as was pursued. Liberal 
instinct recognised the conjunction of the 
hour and the man, and was not disposed 
to let them pass unemployed. The great 
force of the various local and central or- 
ganisations, such named caucuses, did not 
lie in themselves or their managers. Their+ 
strength was in the belief of the fact that 
they worked for Mr. Gladstone, that was 
for tle mafi on whom mainly depended the 
great reforms desired by the more en- 
lightened men, of the country. There was 
no ground either for hoping or fearing that 
this state of things would be permanent. 
It was not likely to outlast Mr. Gladstone’s 
public life. There was no prospect of the 
appearance on the field of public affairs of 
any one to whom the confidence won by his 
genius and character would be transferred. 
Lord Granville and the Marquis of Har- 
tington have fairly earned the good will 
and respect of the party which they have 
long and ably served, But ncither of them 
is capable of awakening the almost pas- 
sionate devotion which Mr. Gladstone has 
excited. An cmincnt person has said that 
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suspicion is the very soul of Parliamentary 
Government, and the statement is neither 
more nor less than the truth. Rights which 
are not watched over with vigilant distrust 
are in danger of vanishing. But it is equally 
true that loyal and devoted enthusiasm to 
a really worthy leader are the conditions 
of progress and improvement. There are 
times, and these perhaps are the most fre- 
quent, when an attitude of criticism and 
control, of qualification and check, are most 
essential in the Liberal party to the Go- 
vernment which it supports. Thcre are 
other times when a loyal and unbroken 
urity are necessary. In its attitude to 
Mr. Gladstone, popular opinion and feeling 
have recognised with a true discernment 
the work to be doae and the means of 
doing it. When the conditions and the 
persons of political life are changed, the 
attitude of the Liberal party to its leaders 
will change also. There is no danger of the 
Liberal party becoming servilely obedient 
or a mere tool in the hands of personal 
ambition or electioneering management, 
The danger most assuredly is all the other 
way. 

One of the questions on which there was 
great concern in many minds during the 
recess was that of the Scottish Establish- 
‘ment. According to the Edinburgh Daily 
Review, means were adopted, though not 
in a formal way, to ascertain the attitude of 
individual members of the Governtnent 
towards Mr. J. Dick Peddie’s Disestablish- 
ment resolution. That resolution, Lord 
Colin Campbell has publicly proclaimed he 
will meet with an amendment, and on his 
lordship's behalf there will be a sharp and 
influential whip, The Liberal Churchmen 
and the Tories will join their strength, it 
being understood that Lord Colin Camp- 
beli’s motion will be perfectly satisfactory 
to the Conservatives. From the Scotch 
members, however, Lord Colin Campbell 
will get little support, unless there is such a 
division in the Liberal camp as will inevit- 
ably smash up the party in Scotland and 
result in a serics of contests—not between 
Toriea and Liberals, but between earnest 
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Liberals and Liberal Conservatives. This 
is the danger so far as Scotland was con- 
cerned. But it is not one in which Scotch 
Liberals are likely to be caught. They 
have had experiences of Liberal Conserva- 
tives and Conservative Liberals before, and 
found no distinction between the two. 
‘They have always in the end turned out 
more dangerous than honest Tories. Lord 
Elcho is an example. In the meantime 
a large number of the Members of the 
Government are watching the Disestablish- 
ment movement with close interest, and a 
considerable section of them, including 
several of the most influential statesmen in 
the country, are not only gratified by the 
turn events have taken, but have advised 
the party in favour of religious equality— 
one of the most cherished doctrines of the 
Liberal creed—to prosecute the agitation 
vigorously. These gentlemen “being in 
office are not in a position to take part 
publicly in the agitation, but they do not 
seek to conceal the favour with which 
individually they regard Mr.J. Dick Peddie’s 
motion. How they will act when the 
time for the division on the motion 
comes, depends entirely on Mr. Gladstone 
and the Cabinet. Mr. Fawcett recently 
told his constituents that his personal 
desire was to support Mr. Peddie, and 
hitherto his chief, Mr. Gladstone, had not 
sought to fetter his independentaction, The 
right hon. gentleman further stated, that if 
sot allowed the freedom he expected, he cer- 
tainly woold not enterthe lobby inopposition 
tothe member forthe Kilmarnock Boroughs, 
We believe that this position is pretty 
much that of Lord Advocate Balfour. 
His personal desire is to support Mr. J. 
Dick Peddie, but he does not yet know the 
attitude the Government intends to assume. 
Mr. Bright, Mr. Chamberlain, Sir Charles 
Dilke, Mr. Courtney, and Mr. H. Campbell 
Bannerman are ali Disestablishment men, 
and some, if not all, of these gentlemen 
would be extremely glad to be allowed to 
act according to their convictions and 
desires, but naturally they are averse to 
committing themselves at present, until 
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they have received some direct com- 
munication from their leaders. Lord 
Hartington’s position remains as he ex- 
pressed when he spoke at Edinburgh 
several years ago as leader of the party. 
He will be guided by Scotch opin 
Between the present time and the opening 
of Parliament, and until the date when 
Mr. Peddie’s motion is brought forward, it 
is therefore expected that the friends of 
religious equality will avail themselves of 
all possible and legitimate means of ascer- 
taining the intentions of their representa- 
tives, and this policy, we may add, has 
been commended by several veteran and 
influential statesmen, It is also recom- 
mended that there should be great activity 
in the public discussion of the subject on 
the broadest basis, on the platform as well 
as in the Church Courts, and that petitions 
should be ,forwarded to the members for 
presentation in the House of Commons, 
A London correspondent adds, that when 
the question of Mr, Dick Peddie comes 
before the House, Mr, Gladstone will treat 
the matter entirely as an open question, 
leaving individual members of the Govern- 
ment to vote as they please. Mr, Gladstone 
will not himself support the resolution, 
neither will Lord Hartington, but Mr. 
Bright and Mr. Chamberlain will do so if 
they are in town, and so will Sir Charles 
Dilke and others. 

Incidentally, the foreign policy of the 
Government was referred tp in the brilliant’ 
debate in the French Scnate, on Dtcember 
roth, between the Duc de Broglic and M. 
Gambetta, which a writer in the Peli Ma/i 
Gazette dascribed as worthy of the reputa- 
tion of the foremost representatives of the 
Monarchy and the Republic.* The Duc de 
Broglie’s effective and incisive attack upon 
the policy which involved France in the 
difficulties and dangers of the Tunis expe- 
dition, was characteristic, not only of the 
oratorical ability of the academician, but 
was worthy of the diplomatic skill of the 
ambassador who represented the French 
Republic at the Court of St. James's ten 
years ago. The debate was one of those 
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with which we are unhappily only too 
familiar under the late Government, Minis- 
ters who are determined upon war or 
aggression can usually disguise their in- 
tentions until it is too late for Parliament 
to protest. When the war is begun the 
opposition is told that it is unpatriotic to 
embarrass the Government with objections 
while it is face to face with the enemy, and 
after it is concluded ministers entrench 
themselves behind the barrier of an irrevo- 
cable fait accompli, Of all this, English 
Liberals had too bitter an experience for 
the complaints of the Due de Broglie not 
to be heard with sympathy on this side of 
the Channel. It is easier to complain, 
however, than to suggest a remedy, and 
the debate in the Iirench Senate only 
deepens the impressions produced by many 
similar dcbates in our own Parliament that 
it is almost impossible for a popular cham- 
ber to exercise any control over a Govern~ 
ment which is determined to carry out a 
scheme of aggression, and unscrupulous 
enough to conceal its design by assurances. 
which combine the duplicity of Machia- 
velli with the cant of Mr, Pecksniff—a 
sharp hit this on a certain distinguished 
statesman at home. Altogether, the debate 
was excecdingly interesting to Englishmen, 
and especially that part of it in which 
reference was made to English policy in 
the Transvaal. “It ought,” as the writer in 
the Rell Mall Gasetig remarked, “ perhaps, 
to reassure those bellicose patriots who 
are forever deglaring that the sun of 
England's glory has sct because we did not 
insist upon holding the Transvaal against 
the wishcs of the Boers, to find that two 
French statesmen of the first rank selected 
English policy in the Transvaal as the 
special subject of their pancgyric, The 
Due de Broglie held up the conduct of the 
English Government in the Transvaal as 
an example which the French Ministry 
would have done well to imitate, and M. 
Gambetta, so far from dissenting from this 
view of the Transvaal Convention, defended 
his policy on the ground that it was 
modelled upon that of Mr, Gladstone, 
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The Transvaal Convention and the Bardo 
‘Treaty, said M. Gambetta, contain almost 
the same clauses, and there is so close an 
analogy between the two documents that 
it is impossible to criticise the one without 
objecting to the other. England is to 
have a resident in the Transvaal; France 
is to have a resident in Tunis. England 
is to have a right of way for her soldiers 
through the Transvaal territory,so is France 
through the dominions of the Bey. England 
is to control the foreign policy of the Boers, 
and France is to have the same control 
over the foreign policy of Tunis, The 
parallel is ingenious but misleading. That 
it should have been made is a conclusive 
refutation of the common cry that the 
Transvaal business. disgraced us in the 
eyes of Europe, but beyond that it does not 
go. There isa certain surface resemblance 
between the two Treaties, but there it 
stops. Our convention was made in order 
to extricate us from an impasse into which 
we had been led by the annexation of the 
‘Transvaal. It restored liberty which the 
preceeding Government had taken away, 
and diminished the responsibilitics existing 
on their accession to power. The Bardo 
Treaty did exactly the reverse. It cur- 
tailed libertics which formerly existed, and 
Jncreased the responsibilitics of France in 
Tunis. The Transvaal convention was 
an act of restitution made as a concession 
to the just claims of the insurgent Roers. 
‘The Hardo Treaty was extorted by con- 

quest from a reluctant Bey., If M. Gam- 
betta really wished to follow the English 
example in dealing with Tunis, he will 
conclude a treaty with the Bey—restoring 
the sfafus quo ante the convention of the 
Khroumins, vesting his retreat as best he 
can with phrases, reserving rights upon 
which he does not intend to insist, and 
recognising a sovercignty which he is re- 
solved not to exert. Nor is it by any 
means improbable that he may find that 
the best means of extricating himself from 
an embarrassing dilemma.” At any rate, 
the reference to English policy under the 
Gladstone Government is a compliment 
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of the first order, It is often said that the 
opinion of foreigners is similar to the judg- 
ment of posterity—it is emphatically so in 
the present case. 

‘Vet over our foreign policy under the 
Gladstone Government in the recess there 
were not a few clouds. It was observed 
in December that the condition of Afphan- 
istan was considered a source of anxicty 
at the seat of Government in India. The 
Times, however, hinted that such appre- 
hensions were unfounded. When the 
British Government surrendered the reins 
of power at Cabul to Abdurrahman Khan, 
it was vehemently asserted that the ex- 
periment would involve not only the 
Afghan people, but the English power in 
India, in endiess and fatal embarrassments. 
These ominous predictions seemed to have 
been fulfilled in the brilliant but fleeting 
successes of Ayoub Khan. It would be 
absurd to expect the immediate subsidence 
of the prolonged and complicated agitations 
of Afghanistan as the result of Ayoub’s 
defeat and flight. There is, however, no 
reason to believcthat the powers of restoring 
order, such as is known in that part of the 
world, has been slower or more doubtful in 
the present case than it was after the 
establishment of Dost Mahomed’s or Shey 
Ali’s government. At present, there is no 
appearance of any rival claimant with 
dangerous pretensions and even a show of 
popular support. The ground-swell of tur- 
bulent disappointment among the Duranees 
and the ‘Ghilzais may be most prudently 
mat with patience and tolerance, backed by 
a firm will. Whether or not Abdurrahman 
will prove himself worthy of the succession 
to the Afghan sovereignty, cannot, as yet, 
be determined. But whatever may be the 
internal maladies of the Afghan state, there 
is nothing in the situation which, on any 
view of the rights and duties of Anglo- 
Indian policy, can be cited as a reason for 
intervention, Never was there a greater 
cause for a prudent avoidance of any 
measures, either of foreign or domestic 
policy, which ‘might add to the embarrass- 
ment of the finances of India. 


THE BRITISH NORTH BORNEO COMPANY. 


In another part of the empire, however, 
there was a step calculated to produce 
alarm. It would appear that some years 
ago Mr, Alfred Dent obtained from the 
Sultan of Brunei and from the Sultan of 
Sulu a delegation of their sovereign claims 
ever a certain portion of the dominions 
owngd by them, comprising the entire 
northern part of the island of Borneo from 
the Sulaman river—comprising the states 
of Paltan; Sugut, Baryaya, Sandallan, 
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minister, of a sum of twenty thousand 
dollars. Whether these personages have 
any right to cede what they have sold is 
open to some doubt, Spain contending that 
the Sultan of Sulu, the real owner of the 
northern portion of the island of Borneo, 
has no power to cede the territory in 
question, since he is the vassal of Spain; 
and the Dutch Government having been 
accustomed to claim jurisdiction over the 
whole of the island. There is little fear, 








Kina, Batangan, and their many and other 
lands as far as the Silmco* river; further, 
the provinces of Kimanis and Benoni— 
the province of Pappar and the territory of 
Gayaz Bay and Sapaigar Bay, with all the 
lands and islands belonging to them, and 
likewise the islands of Bangucy. These 
cessions represent a territory considcrably 
larger than the United Kingdom, and have 
been made in consideration of an annual 
payment to the Sultans, and their chief 
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however, at present, of these claims being 
pressed, Spain having more than she can 
manage in the Philippine Colonics, and 
the Dutch Government having decided that 
it would-be unwise to defend doubtful 
rights in the Malay Archipelago at the 
risk of a rupture with England. 

Be this as it may, it is certain that the 
British North Borneo Company, if they 
are to hold the territory, will have to hold it 
by thestrong hand. ‘They will, in fact, bein 
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a very similar position to the merchant ad- 
venturers of London trading in the East, 
who, in 1698, obtained the Royal Charter, 
which led to the establishment of British 
sovereignty in India. Surrounded by a 
fierce and hostile population, they must be 
soldiers as well as traders. The Dyaks, 
the Malays, and the Bornese are not the 
kind of people to witness with indifference 
the appropriation of their land by the 
foreigner. Wherever there is a factory there 
will be a garrison, and attack will invite 
retaliation, The end is not difficult to 
foresce. Granted that the Company is as 
strong as the list of its directors indicates, 
it will hold its own; if not, the British 
Government must intervene. For, as a 
matter of fact, thes Company has been 
taken under the protection of* the Govern- 
ment. Its proceedings are to be indirectly 
controlled by Sccretary of State; dis- 
putes between it and the Sultans are to be 
referred to him; and no transfer of its 
grants is to be made without his sanction. 
The probability of serious fighting has been 
recognised, since “instructions have becn 
given by the War Office for the supply of 
fifteen twelve-pounder brass howitzers, with 
the necessary ammunition, and to be com- 
plete in all details, Already, nearly one 
hhundred and fifty tons of warlike stores 
have been despatched from the Royal 
Arsenal at Woolwich to the Company.” 
The Government sccm, indeed, to ‘have 
followed closely the precedent of 1698, and 
if the Company lives there oa be but onc 
result. Sooner or later the North Bornco 
Company, having conquered as much of 
the island as the Dutch will permit, will 
share the fate of its great predecessor, and 
of the smaller corporation that first sought 
to colonise New Zealand. North Bornco 
will become a British possession, adminis- 
tered by British officials, and farrisoned 
by British troops. It is true that the East 
India Company had factories in the island 
and were driven away or murdered by the 
natives, but Martini-Henrys and Gatlin; 

guns are likely to prove too much for 
maked barbarians, Yet it may well be 
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asked, What right have we to harry a 
people who have done us no harm? It 
will be said that the establishment of an 
English Government will be a benefit to 
the natives, by placing them under the 
control of a civilised authority. The an- 
swer to that is, that the natives do not 
want us, and that we have noright to force, 
as this Company proposes to force, the 
“blessings of civilisation” upon them at 
the cannon’s mouth, But, looking at the 
matter from the lower ground of ex- 
pediency, are we wise in adding to the 
enormous responsibilities that are already 
ours? With half our little army in Ire- 
land, with a heavy garrison in South 
Africa, with Europe in a state of unrest, 
with a Protectorate of Asia Minor still to 
be repudiated, is this the time for increasing 
our burdens by taking possession of a 
territory inhabited by a people as fierce 
and uncontrollable as Afghans? Surely we 
were right when we said that the Minis- 
terial explanations will be awaited with 
curiosity not free from anxicty, 

A little cloud also came over the land- 
scape in another quarter.” In the Daily 
News of December 13th, we read the follow- 
ing We lately stated, on the authority 
of a correspondent at Rarotonga, that 
twenty-one islands in the South Pacific 
are threatened with annexation by France. 
Although we hope that there is consider- 
able exaggeration in this statement, yet 
there appears te be no doubt that the 
island of Raiatea, one of the Leeward 
greup, has been actually occupied by the 
French naval authorities, and that in August 
last the ‘Hugon, war vessel,‘ Captain 
Ménard, called at Rarotonga, one of the 
Hervey Islands, and gave the inhabitants 
notice that in the course of a few weeks a 
French admiral would pay them a visit and 
decide their fate. A correspondent at 
Rarotonga, in mentioning these facts, states 
that—‘Every island in this (the Hervey) 
group, as well as all other independent 
islands lying east of us, has been visited, 
allured, and threatened.’ The probability 
of the construction, at no distant period, of 
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the Panama Canal has given an unexpected 
importance to these islands, which contain 
admirable harbours, possess an increasing 
trade, and he in the direct track of the 
projected Canal. Captain Ménard appears 
to have impressed both natives and Euro- 
peans with the conviction that he was in 
earnest, but it remains to be seen whether 
the French Government are prepared to 
sanction the forcible annexation of a large 
number of yslands, the inhabitants of which 
are said to be intensely hostile to the idea 
of being made French subjects. In some 
of the islands there are British interests 
which call for protection. Ratatea is a 
centre of the London Missionary Society’s 
operations in the South Pacific, and the 
important part which Rarotonga plays in 
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the Society’s work in that region must also 
be well known to many of our readers. It 
is perhaps not unnatural that the French, 
in view of the prospective completion of 
the Canal, should desire to acquire a har- 
bour and coaling station either in the 
Leeward or in the Hervey group, but this 
is a very different thing from the extensive 
scheme of aggression which is now attri- 
buted tothem. We hope that the 1esult will 
show that this scheme owes its eaistence 
to the unauthorised zeal of one or two 
French naval officers.” It is not so many 


years since that the French and English 
were nearly at loggerheads about the occu- 
pation of Tahiti, and a possible renewal of 
such troubles is by no means a pleasant 
contingency, 
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CHAPTER XLVHL 


Mr, Prapstone's perrers—fis PSEVENTY-SECOND PiRTHDAYT— 
ForResronDENCE WITH THE fere Jiaron—TueE 


Ta mecting held at Dalkeith 
on the occasion of the opening 
of a Liberal Club, the follow- 
ing letter from Mr, Gladstone 
was read :— 

“ Hawarden Castle, 
5th Dee, 1881. 
“My dear Sir—As some 
time may still elapse before 1 

have an opportunity of addressing my con- 
stituents in person, 1 avail mysclf of the 
occasion offered by the opening of the 
Liberal Club at Dalkeith, to send my 
hearty good wishes on the occasion, to 
assure you and your coadjutors that I have 
not forgotten the marked encouragement 
which I received from the inhabitants of 
the town at the period preceding the last 
election in a degree nowhere exceeded in 
the county of Midlothian. The manifes- 
tation which then took place had no ex- 
élusive reference to an individual or an 
occasion, and I rejoice to sce in the mect- 
ing about to take place a new jndication 
of the enduring and unalterable attachment 
of the people of Scadand to the Liberal 
principles whicl. the Admini.t-ation they 
so largely contributed to bring into power 
has laboured to the best of its ability to 
promote. In no way could this celebration 
be made more effective than by its being 
placed under the presidency of one so re- 
spected as yourself—I remain, my dear sir, 
faithfully yours, 





“WW. E. GLADSTONE, 
“To Provost Mitchell, 


The letter was intended to save the 
necessity of a speech. Mr. Gladstone 
seems to have purposely kept away from* 
his Midlothian constituents. He may be 
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pardoned for not putting in ar appear- 
ance. As it was, his Midlothian campaign 
was the crowning glory of Mr. Gladstone’s 
life, It was there that he inoculated, not 
only the electors of Midlothian, but of all 
Scotland and England, with an intense 
enthusiasm in politics which the Tory 
party never expected to see, of which many 
Liberals even had despaired, and which 
completely upset the Beaconsfield adminis- 
tration. Mr. Gladstone could never have 
equalled his Midlothian campaign, and it 
was quite unnecessary for him to attempt 
ene in that neighbourhood on a smaller 
scale. He had won the Tory stronghold, 
and the fortress was safe and secure, At 
the same time he was not going to be un- 
grateful, or to be forgetful of his old friends 
and supporters, and hence the above Ictter, 
one of the few written in the recess in his 
own hand, the Secretary in most casee 
being now the medium of communication 
between Mr, Gladstone and his friends, 
The writer of Westminster Papers 
pointed out in the Citisen the different 
way in which Mr. Gladstone and Lord 
Beaconsfield acted with regard to taking 
care of onc’s self. “ During the last years of 
his life, Lord Beaconsfield,” says the writer 
in question, “developed an extraordinary 
and sometimes pathetic greed of life. He 
would take any pains to save himself from 
conditions calculated to injure his health, 
Mr. Gladstone has tendencies in that 
direction, though they are very irregular 
in their action. He is fully sensible of the 
risks of exposure and over-fatigue, and 
when these have been incurred, nothing can 
exceed the docility with which he submits 
to the hand of doctorand nurse. He is also 
at these seasons full of good intentions 
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with respect to the future, but as soon as 
he gets well again, he counts as confidently 
as ever on his youth and strength In 
short, it is the old tale over again— 

“When the devil was sick, the devil a monk 

would be, 
‘When the devil was well, the devil a monk 
was he.’”” 

The’ writer adds :—“ Nevertheless, I don’t 
believe that after the coming session Mr. 
Gladstoné will continue to hold the dual 
office of Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and First Lord of the Treasury. I am 
indeed certain that last session his own 
intention was that the Budget of 1882 
should be the last of the brilliant scenes 
associated with his name. He calculated 
it would take two years to redress the 
calamitous conditfon into which the 
national finances had “fallen in the weak 
hands of, Sir Stafford Northcote, and 
oppressed with the weight of the spirited 
foreign policy. One more splendid Budget 
he will frame, and then lay down the task. 
‘This opportunity will be at hand next 
session, when he will have a large surplus 
at his disposal, It will not be quite so 
splendid as some he has had, or even as 
the one he left asa legacy to the Chanccllor 
of the Exchequer. It is difficult in the 
Space of two years to rebuild a structure 
wrecked throughout. Still, he will be 
able to do something worthy of his fame, and 
might thus write ‘Finis’ on the last folio 
of the Budget Bill” ‘This is all conjecture: 
‘Thereal fact was, that Mr. Gladstone entered 
on his seventy-third year full of health and 
strength, and with undiminished energy 
for his work, much to the delight of the 
nation at large. 

Since his accession to poser, Mr. Glad- 
stone has conferred Church dignities upon 
Mr. Butler, Mr. Knox Little, Mr. Oakley, 
and Mr, Baring Gould. “ Further,” says a 
writer in the World, “Mr, Malcolm M’Coll 
is understood to have already ordered his 
shovel-hat and garters, while it is certain 
that Canon Liddon would have been Dean 
of Westminster had not the appointment 
heen directly opposed by a R—y—1 person- 
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age, as Thackeray was wont to write. Mr. 


| Gladstone can hardly be aware of the 


extent of the resentthent his distribution 
of ecclesiastical patronage has produced 
among his most faithful supporters.” 

In January, 1882, the appointment of Sir 
John Holker to the place on the Judicial 
Bench formerly filled by SirRobert Lush was 
hailed with universal approval, Sir John 
Holker was born in 1828, was called to the 
Bar in Gray's Inn in 1854, and was ap- 
pointed a Q.C. in 1868. He was elected 
member for Preston, in the Conservative 
interest, in 1870, and was, on Mr. Disraeli's 
accession to power in 1874, appointed 
Solicitor-General, and in the following ycar 
succeeded to the post of Attorney-General, 
which he held until the retirement of Lord 
Beaconsfield’s administration. “ Mr. Glad- 
stone,” wrote the Specfator, “has heaped 
coals of fire on the head of Sir John 
Holker. It is a credit to the Prime 
Minister to have ignored the distinctions 
of party in making this offer, especially 
Sir John Holker did some few years ago 
select Mr. Gladstone for a very personal 
kind of attack, by which it is almost need- 
Jess to say that he lost more in the House 
of Commons than he profited in Preston, 
where the attack was made. Sir John 
Holker is, however, a thoroughly sound 
lawyer, and though a political Tory of 
rather an antique type, is a genuine law 
reformer, having introduced into the House 
the ReformedCriminal Code, which it jsmuch 
to be regretted that fe could not, at that 
time, pass. * Sir John Holker will now be 
in his right place in the world, and will be 
exempted from the necessity of talking 
nonsense to his constitucnts at Preston on 
the subject of Fair Trade, and his con- 
stituents had about as clear an understand- 
ing as Alice in Wonderland of the signifi- 
cance of the slaying of the Jabberwich by 
the beamish bey.” 

“The late Government,” wrote the Pal/f 
Mali Gacette, “sct a good example by 
making judicial appointments, as they 
assuredly ought to be made, without 
reference to politics. This precedent has 
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‘been followed by the present Lord Chan- 
cellor, whose judicial patronage has been 
almost unprecedented, But the appoint- 
ment of Sir John Holker is the first occasion, 
since party government was invented, on 
which an active political opponent, a law 
officer of the other side, has been promoted 
to the bench by any Government, except, 
perhaps, for purposes of bribery and cor- 
ruption, Such, however, is the known legal 
ability and unimpeachable uprightness of 
the new lord justice, and his universal 
popularity both in the profession and in 
Parliament, that his appointment is certain 
to mect with a chorus of approbation, But 
it is not merely the facts of his promotion, 
but of his legal carcer, that distinguish Sir 
John Holker from ‘prdinary judges.” He 
is the first ‘focal ’—that is, the first barrister 
whose practice and residence has been, not 
in London, but in some country locality— 
who has attained high honours in the pro- 
fession, lie was for several years of his 
carly career at the Bar, ‘localised’ at 
Manchester, and when about to take silk, 
he came to London, he stepped at once 
from a purely local Lancashire practice to 
that of one of the leaders of the Bar. As 
a politician who by his own admission ‘had 
no strong opinions about anything,’ and 
whose very indifference often made him 
exaggerate to grotesquencss the strong 
things his position required him to say, but 
who was nevertheless conspicuoxsly honest 
and independent on questions which 
aroused his interest, he will be missed 
almost as much by his opponeiits as by his 
political friends.” 

“ The appointment to one of the highest 
judicial offices of an ex-Attorney-General, 
still sitting on the Opposition benches of 
the House of Commons, is probably,” wrote 
the Solicitors’ Journal, “unparalleled in 
legat history. One of the nearest ap- 
proaches to such a thing was the appoint- 
ment by Lord Brougham, in 1831, of Lord 
Lyndhurst, the ex-Lord Chancellor, to the 
office of Lord Chief Baron. In the case of 
Sir W. Page Wood, who was appointed by, : 
Lord Cairns to a Lord Justiceship in 1868,"‘ 





a long period of judicial service had inter- 
yened since he had ceased to be » law 
officer.” 

The Berlin Zageb/att,in a short article 
entitled Andere Landes und Andere Sitien 
(“Other Countries and Other Customs ”), 
remarked that “Mr. Gladstone has ap- 
pointed Sir John Holker as a Judge of the 
Court of Appeal, notwithstanding Sir John’s 
notorious Conservative principles. This is 
a great surprise to the Germans, especially 
to the Conservative portion of the nation 
whose comprehension of the English Con- 
servative system becomes fainter day by 
day. On January 16th, Sir John Holker 
took his seat for the first time as Lord 
Justice of Appeal. The other members of 
the Court present were the Master of the 
Rolls and Sir W. B. Brett. There was a 
large attendance of ‘the Bar as well as of 
the general public, and the memory of the 
day will long remain an illustration of the 
faimess and justice of the Government.” 

Towards the end of the recess the fol- 
lowing telegrams appeared in the papers, 
published at the request of Mr. Herbert 
Gladstone, relating to the telegrams ad- 
dressed by the Prime Minister to the Lord 
Mayor, on the subject of the Mansion 
House Fund for the Defence of Property 
in Ireland :-— 

Mr. GLADSTONE TO LORD Mayor. 

December 6, 1881. 

Your lordship’s received. My first im- 
pression is that the reasons which prevent 
our participating may possibly, in this 
case, prevent our advising ; but I will write 
to Ircland and ask, that you may hear on 
Thursday. < 


Mr. GLADSTONE To LorD Mayor. 
December 8, 1881. 
Irish Government concurs with me in my 
first impression. We believe the associa- 
tion to be a justifiable movement; but 
advice from us as to English aid involves 
many other considerations, and would we 
think be more likely to do harm than good. 
Your lordship will probably treat this as 
confidential. 


MR. GLADSTONE AND THE LORD MAYOR. 


MR. GLADSTONE TO LORD Mayor. 
December 13, 1881, 9.30 am. 

I have not the terms of my last commu- 
nication before me, but you are free to 
quote it if needful, or to mention that I 
told your lordship that your decision either 
way would not embarrass the action of the 
Government. 





MR. GLADSTONE TO LorD Mayor. 
December 13, 1881, 11.30 am. 
T have scen the telegram. Your lordship 
is at perfect liberty to quote it if you wish 
to do so, 


An impression had been industriously 
fostered that Mr, Gladstone, in the telc- 
gram read at the Mansion House Meeting 
on the 13th of December, had expressed 
the opinion that the movement to raise a 
Mansion douse Fund to aid the Property 
Defence Association was a justifiable one. 
‘The words were taken up and made use ci 
by the advocates of the movement. In 
speaking at Manchester some days later, 
Mr. Herbert Gladstone referred to this 
supposed approval, and said :—* If he was 
not mistaken, Mr, Gladstone did use the 
term justifiable, but he applicd it to the 
sgciety which existed in Ircland, known as 
the Property Defence Association, com- 
posed of Irish landlords, and which up to 
the present time had not received material 
aid from England. The two things were 
distinct.” Great fault was found with this 
statement, and it was attempted to explain 
away the Prime Minister's expressions of 
approval, The words of the telegram, how- 
ever, it raust be admitted, completely bear 
out Mr. Herbert Gladstonc’s account of 
them. The first telegram fs evidently in 
answer to one from the Lord Mayor. It 
conveyed Mr. Gladstone's first impression 
as to the proposcd movement, which was 
that the reasons which prevent our partici- 
pating may possibly, in this casc, prevent 
our advising. The next telegram, which is 
the one read at the Mansion House, in 
pursuance of a permission contained in the 
two later despatches, reports that the Irish 
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Government concur in the Prime Minister’s 


first impressions ; then follows the phrase 


of which so much was said as to the move- 
ment being justifiable, but questioning the 
Propriety of advice from us as to English 
aid. The position, therefore, taken up by 
Mr. Gladstene was perfectly clear. He 
not only did not say that English aid to 
the Property Defence Association was per- 
fectly justifiable, but he positively declined 
to express any opinion upon it at all, and it 
was held tn benot perfectly ingenuous on the 
part of the Lord Mayor to have allowed the 
contrary expression to be so widcly spread. 
Ile had the telegram in his possession, with 
full permission to quote it, yct he allowed a 
false representation of its purport to be 
used by the organs of his own political 
party, in order, if possible, to damage the 
Government. “This, however,”remarked the 
Daily News, “is only in accordance with 
the mistaken policy which has governed 
the whole movement at the Mansion House, 
For the first time within our recollection, 
a charitable appeal fiom the Chicf Magis- 
trate of the City has been used for political 
ends. Day by day the public have been 
told that the Fund was being raised to 
make up for the shortcomings of the Go- 
vernment. The Lord Mayor was to take 
up the task which the Irish Government 
was incompetent or unwilling todo. The 
Mansion House Fund has consequently 
become véry little more than a party de- 
monstration against Government. *A con- 
siderable prqpertion of the small sum was 
given by Liberals before its real character 
was so sharply defined, The Lord Mayor 
and his political friends will make their 
party demonstration, but will not do much 
for the defence of property in Ireland.” 
The failure of an effort so ostcntatiously 
made is, in many respects, to be regretted. 
The original idea of the fund appeared to 
be that of assisting the poorer landlords of 
Ireland in the pecuniary difficulties which 
embarrass their action. The only point on 
which English sympathy might safely be 
appealed to on behalf of Irish landlords 


is on the suffering inflicted on them by the 
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no-rent policy of their tenants. Had the 
Lord Mayor proposed to raise a fund 
to assist such in putting the law in 
force for the payment of their claims, 
no one could have found any fault with it. 
A movement in this direction was much 
needed, It might have done much to make 
a great social transition easier, and to 
relieve or mitigate the sufferings which the 
existing state of things necessitated. 

An amusing illustration of the way in 
which this effort to give a party complexion 
to the Mansion House Relief Committee 
appears in the following Ictter, sent by a 
gentleman, signing himself “ Traveller,” to 
the daily press. “Sir,” he writes, “an 
amusing illustration of the folly of making 
a party use of the civic movement in 
defence of the rights of property in 
Ireland occurred a few days ago, during 
a railway journey between Paris and 
Marscilles. A Scotchman, who had filled 
in a cheque, which he intended to send 
to the Lord Mayor, purchased a copy 
of a Conservative journal, in which the 
Mansion Iiouse movement was made the 
foundation of an attack upon Mr. Glad- 
stone. After reading the article, he ex- 
claimed, ‘I sec that the object is not so 
much to protect the Irish landlord as to 
‘damage the Government,’ and then pro- 
ceeded to tear up his cheque, Perhaps 
this little incident may tend to explain the 
reason why this Fund is not Better sup- 
ported.” 

‘The Lord Mayor addressed the fol- 
lowing letter to cach of the Mayors of 
England and the Provosts of Scotland, 


“ The Mansion House, London, E.C., 
“Dec. 14, 1881. 

“Dear Mr. Mayor, —1 trust you will 
allow me to call your attention to the very 
influential and important mecting held 
here yesterday on the subject of rendering 
aid to the law-abiding people of Ireland, 
who are now so much disheartened and 
distressed by the peculiar phase which dis- 
affection has assumed in that country. N6& 
doubt more astute organisers of rebellion 
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against the established Government of the 
country have arisen than any that have 
gone before. Under their direction and 
counsel the bulk of the population have 
now assumed a passive resistance to the 
law and the fulfilment of the most ordinary 
contracts and obligations. By this com- 
bination the bonds of society are destroyed, 
and the very existence of a civilised com- 
munity in the sister isle is threatened. I 
enclose a memorandum of the meeting held 
here yesterday, and in accordance with the 
resolution then passed, I have to ask your 
co-operation in this emergency.—I am, dear 
Mr. Mayor, yours very truly, 

“J. WHITTAKER ELL1s, Lord Mayor.” 

A similar letter has been addressed to 
the lords-lieutenant of the various English 
and Scotch counties. 

After Christmas further light was thrown 
upon the matter by a further correspon- 
dence addressed to the newspapers, as 
follows :—“ Sir,—The telegrams published 
yesterday in the Times and Daily News, 
together with the article in the latter paper, 
imputing to me,as Lord Mayor, a party 
move, render it necessary I should ask you 
to publish my letters to the Prime Minister, 
to which the telegrams are replies, and I 
leave the public to judge whether, coupled 
with my letters and the direct approval of 
the Property Defence Association of Ire- 
land, there is not a more than tacit permis- 


_sion to the Lord Mayor to take such steps 


‘as he deemed necessary to aid it, The 
letters and telegrams were read in extenso 
et the meeting, and accepted by ali present 
in this sense, 

“If the Prime Minister's advice at the 
outset had been not to interfere, I should 
not have proceeded further, satisfied that 
such a course was in the public interest ; 
but in the belicf that the association is a 
justifiable movement, and conscious that I 
have no motive but to assist the law-abiding 
inhabitants of Ireland, without desiring to 
enter into any further controversy, I fcel 
that I am fully justified in continuing our 
efforts in their behalf—Yours truly, 

“J. WHITTAKER ELLs, Lord Mayor, 


THE LORD MAYOR. sas 


“P.S.—These letters are published with | received this afternoon a deputation, consist- 


Mr. Gladstone's sanction. ingofthe Marquisof Stefford, Lord Ardilaun, 
“The Mansion House, London, Lord Elcho, the Knight of Kerry, and Sic 
“ December 24.” George Colthurst, asking me to appeal to 








Tue Lorp Mayor TO MR. GLADSTONE, the public from the Mansion House in aid 
“The Mansion House, London, _ of the Property Defence Association (Ire- 

“ December §, 1881. land). It may possibly be the case that 

* Dear Mr.Gladstone,—Aslanticipated,I you bave not at hand the programme which 
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they have put forward, and I have thought 
it well to enclose one, to you. 

“Their line of argument is that individual 
landlords are incapable of providing the 
necessary machinery to protect their pro- 
perty, and that combination is necessary, 
more particularly in regard to the tenant 
farmers and small proprietors, who desire 
to be loyal, but who are overridden by the 
action of the Land League—in fact, that 
the growing power of the Land League 
requires a counterpoise, which the associa- 
tion offers. 

“I belicve I explained to you my feelings 
that, if taken up by the City of London, 
the lines of action should be such as would 
carry the general spirit of the country with 
them; and you may, perhaps, remember 
that you suggested I should. write you a 
letter on the subject which you could send 
to the Chief Sccretary for Ireland, and I 
shall be very glad to hear from Mr. Forster 
what course he belicves will be best in the 
interests of the country at large. My sole 
object is to act without reference to party, 
for 1 belicve that any step on the part of 
the English people at this moment which 
may tend cither to incite the animosity of 
the tenantry or to ruin the hopes of the 
loyal population is one that should be care- 
fully considered, 

“The deputation waiting on me to-day 
declare that their means are exhausted, 
and that immediate action, either through 
the Loid Mayor or by their own appeal, is 
imperative, and they have .¢quired my 
reply by Thursday. I may add that I 
shall consider the advice given me either 
by you or Mr. Forster as confidential, and, 
unless you wish it, that I will not state the 
grounds of my decision. You will doubt- 
Tess have noticed a leader on the subject 
in to-day's Times, and I have reason to 
believe the movement would be exceed- 
ingly popular. 

“I have anticipated that you will receive 
this early on Tucsday morning, that you 
could communicate with Mr. Forster by 
Wednesday, and that I might have a reply 
by Thursday, when the deputation will 
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again attend.—Believe me, dear Mr. Glad- 
stone, yours very faithfully, 
“J. WHITTAKER ELuis, Lord Mayor. 
“The Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P.” 


THE LorD Mayor To MR. GLADSTONE, 
“The Mansion House, London, E.C., 
“December 12, 188% 

“Dear Mr. Gladstone,—No doubt you 
q anticipated that the papers would 
animadvert upon the Mansion House pro- 
posal. I believe, however, that the public 
will eventually perceive that we only take 
the matter up where the Government must 
necessarily leave it—that is, after the civil 
officers, aided by the military and the 
police, have enforced the law; that it re- 
quires combination ard united action to 
enable individual owners of property to 
hold and usefully and safely occupy the 
lands after the jaw has been vindicated ; 
and that it would be impossible for Govern- 
ment to effect this, 

“The papers and the public at present 
only infer that you approve. Would it not 
be better if this were stated as a fact? I 
expect I shall be called upon to be ex- 
plicit on this head at the mecting to- 
morrow, and I hardly see how I can be so 
with your telegram before me. . 

“ Assuring you of my earnest desire to 
act in accord with your wishes and in the 
public interest alone,—Believe me, your 
faithful servant, 





“J. WHITTAKER ELLIs. 
“P.S.—If Imay quote from your telegram 
of December 8th, it is all that is necessary ; 
but your request that it may be treated as 
confidential at prescnt precludes my doing 
so. “JLW.E. 
“ The Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P.” 


We gather from this correspondence 
that the Lord Mayor missed the purport of 
thesetelegrams. He transferred the epithet 
“ justifiable” from the Irish Association to 
which Mr. Gladstone applied it, and fixed it 
on the English Association, as to which 
-Mr. Gladstone declined to give an opinion 
or advice. The Daily News wrote :—* We 
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believe that the Lord Mayor began the 
movement of that which seems at a stand- 
still can be so called in the spirit which 
is sufficiently expressed in his letter to Mr. 
Gladstone. We looked on with a certain 
degree of sympathy, and though not 
hoping very much from the effort, gave it 
sucheencouragement to work as was in our 
power, But what did not begin as a party 
move, specdily became one, The Opposi- 
tion saw ih it, if not an attack, yet an 
instrument of attack on the Government, 
and used it eagerly and energetically. 
They endeavoured, more from blind passion 
probably than with distinct purpose, to 
weaken the Government for its proper 
tasks in Ireland, by representing it as 
accepting the help of the Lord Mayor in 
doing its own work, gareless of the fact 
that this factious interpretation of the pur- 
pose of the Mansion House Fund would 
most likely involve its failure.” The Lord 
Mayor was not able to resist this tendency. 
On the contrary, it seized on him. At 
Merchant Taylors’ Hall, in congenial Tory 
company, the Lord Mayor thus spoke of 
the Mansion House Fund :—“ We shali 
help Government, if only Government will 
take our help in doing that which they are 
apparently unable to accomplish for them- 
selves, more than by listening to the 
clamours of an infuriate population.” The 
Lord Mayor, when he gave utterance to 
that speech, had travelled a long way from 
the temper and motives in which he began 
the movement, as expressed in his ‘letter to 
Mr. Gladstone of December 16th. The 
public at once perceived this. It saw that 
party spiait, animated by an eager desire 
to injure the company, had seized on the 
Lord Mayors Fund, and that the Lord 
Mayor, so far from mastering this factious 
impulse, was led away by it, much, un- 
doubtedly, to the permanent injury of the 
fund, and to the cause which that fund was 
originally intended to advance. 

A day or two after the following letter 
appeared in the papers :— 

“Sir—Following up my’ promise to 
pursue this matter, I send you for pub- 
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lication a letter I have received from Mr. 


Gladstone, and also ome written to me by 
the Governor of the Bank of England (Mr. 
Grenfell), and I trust, now, that the move- 
ment is set right with the Liberal party, 
and that the previous misapprehension is 
disposed of. Mr. Gladstone’s letter is in 
keeping with his well-known generosity of 
disposition, and it would have been indeed 
a source of national regret if party fecling 
were allowed to interfere when it is so 
freely admitted on all hands that the hap- 
piness, if not the existence, of the law- 
abiding portion of the Irish people is at 
stake. 

“can only repeat what I have endea- 
voured to enforce from the first—that the 
object of the Defence #Association is to take 
the mattcr up where the Executive must 
necessarily leave it; and I would add 
the words of a distinguished Conserva- 
tive member of Parliament who, in enclos- 
ing a subscription of £500, states that ‘the 
crisis is too grave to justify scruples.’ 

“ Indced, it may be fairly hoped that all 
parties will now join in making the fund 
sufficient in amount to be useful to aid the 
objects which have been so elaborately 
canvassed on all sides, and which, I trust, 
are at last sufficiently demonstrated.—I 
have the honour to be, sir, your obedient: 
servant, 

“J. WHITTAKER ELuis, Lord Mayor. 

“The Mansion Hopse, London, Dec. 27." 


1, Telegrarg from the Lord Mayor to 

Mr, Gladstone :—. 
" December 24. 

“TI presume you have no objection to the 
publication of my letters to you, to which 
the telegrams were replies, as I wish to 
remove the imputation (which the Daily 
WVews asserts) that it was a party move on 


my part.” + 





2. Telegram from Mr. Gladstone to the 
Lord Mayor :— 
“ December 24. 
“Your lordship’s intention seems to me 
fair and just.” 
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3. Letter from Mr. Gladstone to the Lord 
Mayor :— é 
“ Hawarden Castle, Chester, 

“ December 24, 1881. 

“ My dear Lord Mayor,—I think it only 
just to make an addition to my telegram 
not within the scope of your lordship's 
question. 

“The injudicious and improper course 
taken by so many who have made use of 
the occasion for purposes foreign to it, have 
naturally led to retaliation, which can 
rarcly be discriminating. But, while re- 
taining the position I originally took as to 
the policy of the movement, I feel bound 
to express my entire conviction that your 
lordship’s communications to me (and 
‘beyond these I do not presume to go) were 
those of 2 person whose mind was wholly 
free from the ideas and objects of party in 
connection with the movement which he 
meditated.—I have the honour to be, my 
dear Lord Mayor, faithfully yours, 

“W. E. GLADSTONE, 

“The Right Hon. the Lord Mayor.” 


4. Letter from the Governor of the Bank 

of England to the Lord Mayor :— 
“ Bank of England, 
“ December 23, 1881. 

+ “My dear Lord Mayor,—With reference 
to your letter published in this day’s papers, 
I desire to say in a few words why it is 
that I was present atthe original mecting, 
and the impressions left on my mind after 
attending it. I understood from the letters 
and telegrams between Mr. Gladstone and 
yourself that the Government approved of 
the movement. The Qucen’s Master of the 
Horse sent a most liberal donation. The 
Duke of Bedford—the husband of the 
Mistress of the Robes—was stated to have 
done the same. The explanations given 
of the practice of the Defence Fund in 
Ireland by Captain Somerset Maxwell, 
showed that the objections urged against 
the fund by those who feared a private 
civil war were groundless. 

“The chief opposition to the scheme, at, 
first, was from Tories. The objections 
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appeared to me to be only fair criticisms 
most properly offered by gentlemen on 
both sides, and to be capable of being 
answered by those who were responsible 
for setting on foot the movement, 

“I confess to being a thorough party 
man, and I may possibly, therefore, have 
some differences of opinion with you and 
with others as to what part of an Irish 
estate justly belonged to the landlord, and 
what to the tenant; but I am not conscious 
of any difference with you as to the neces- 
sity of that which is left to the landlord 
being secured to him. 

“The Mansion House Fund if properly 
administered and rigidly confined to the 
peaceful prosecution of the operations 
detailed by Captain Maxwell, still ap- 
pears to me to be worthy of the sup- 
port of ail those who are desirous of 
availing themselves of ‘the rezources of 
civilisation,’ to use Mr. Gladstone's words, 
rather than resort to the barbarous prac- 
tises which most assuredly will be brought 
to bear upon Irishmen if they persist in 
their present schemes of plunder.—Believe 
me, yours faithfully, 

“H.R. GRENFELL. 

“The Right Hon. the Lord Mayor.” 


The Duke of Marlborough’s letter to the 
Lord Mayor, which was speedily followed 
by that of the Hon. Mr. Lowther to the 
Lord Mayor, quite made it clear that the 
fund was taken up as a party move, and 
that it was hopeless to attempt to put it 
before the public in any other light., “If,” 
wrote the latter gentleman, “I may be per- 
mitted to do so, I would venture to give 
expression to the opinion that the existence 
of the necessity for any such funds as those 
so worthily presided over by your Lord- 
ship, is nothing short of a national dis- 
grace, for which, at the proper time and 
Place, it is to be hoped that there will be 
ne hesitation in calling those responsible to 
account”. The Zimes rather justified the 
Lord Mayor, but all sound Liberals felt 
that the criticism of the Daily News was 
nearest the mark. The first circular of his 
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lordship was indicative of the spirit in 
which it was intended to commence andcarry 
on the movement, and if anything were 
wanting to justify that view, it was sup- 
plied in the temper of the meeting at the 
Mansion House, and especially by a speech 
made by Captain Somerset Maxwell. As 
to the correspondence with Mr. Gladstone, 
and the use to which it has been put, there 
was a very suggestive sentence in the Lord 
Mayor's letter. “If,” said he, “the Prime 
Minister's advice had not interfered, I 
should not have proceeded further.” Pre- 
cisely ; and the Prime Minister would then 
have been held up to scorn as the heed of 
a Government which would neither sup- 
press lawlessness itself nor allow others to 
attempt the discharge of its neglected 
duties, Mr. Gladstofe was not sosimple as 
to fall into the snare. He would not advise 
at all, and then a sentence of his was taken 
out of it#proper connection and used for 
the purpose of promoting a movementwhich 
‘was, to say the Icast, as much a movement 
against the Liberal party as for the sup- 
port of the Irish party. The only moral 
of the story in some quarters was the 
necessity of a reform in the system by 
which Lord Mayors were made. “ If,” wrote 
a London Liberal, “ the present occupant of 
the chair will only goon as he has begun 
the whole subject of municipal reform for 
the metropolis will receive considerable 
impetus during his mayoralty.” 
“Interesting and instructive indecd is the 
spectacle afforded this «morning” (says 
the Pail Mall Gazette) “by the attempts of 
the Conservative journalists who Have 
killed the Lord Mayor’s Fund to prove that 
it was not they but their Liberal contem- 
poraries who are responsible for its untimely 
fate. Their efforts, however, are unavail- 
ing. The’ Standard, with singular forget- 
fulness of what appeared in its own columns, 
“unhesitatingly ’ affirms that it was the 
followers of the Government who pre- 
cipitately stigmatised the fund as a demon- 
stration hostile to Mr. Gladstone and his 
colleagues. The assertion-is absolutely 
untrue. The movement in its earlier stages 
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was received with approval by the Liberal 
Press. The Daily News, for instance, 
declared the Lord Mdyor’s object was not 
only innocent, but laudable, the same day 
(the 1oth inst.) that the Standard was 
hysterically declaiming concerning the 
necessity of forming a private committee 
of public safety on account of the impo- 
tence of the Government, while less power- 
ful organs of the party had been harping 
night after night for nearly a week before 
upon what they were pleased to call 
‘government by private tender,’ It was 
not till several days later that we took 
occasion to refer to the subject, and then 
we uttered a warning to our Tory con- 
temporaries which they are now admitting 
has been fulfilled fo the Ictter. We 
said :—* The attempts to represent to-day’s 
meeting as a rebuke to the Government 
will not, we venture to say, be found in the 
long run to serve the purpose of those who 
persist in it. ‘They will have to drop their 
favourite picture of it as a vigilance com- 
mittce, and limit it very strictly to the 
functions taken upon themselves properly 
enough by the Property Defence Associ- 
ation on the soil of Ircland.” The oppor- 
tunity of making party capital out of the 
fund was, however, too tempting to be lost, 
and in to-day’s apologies we sce the result.” 
When the election for the Carmarthen 
Boroughs took place, the following corre- 
spondencg.; appeared ii in the papers:. Sir,— 
The accompanying’very kind lettgr from 
the Prime Minister, the tanor of which I 
had reasons fo “anticipate when 1 withdrew 
on the 24th, will explain to my many 
friends in the Boroughs why I have found 
it impossible to proceed with my candida- 
ture. As I hope that the lesson of union 
which it inculcates may have weight with 
other Liberals who, like myself, may find 
it difficult to postpone the prospect of 
immediate public benefit to the gencral 
duty of party allegiance, I send it you 
for insertion. It will of course be undecr- 
stood that Mr. Gladstone writes to me only 
in my character of a supporter of his 
Government and of an cducationist, and 
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not in any way with reference to any other 
views put forward in my address, which was «| 
not indeed before him.—Yours truly, 
= Lewis Morris. 
© Penbryn, Carmarthen, Dec, 28.” 
(Copy.) 
“10, Downing-street, 
“December 26, 1881. 
“Dear Sir,—I learn with much regret 
that there has not been a perfect union of 
sentiment up to the present time in the 
choice of a Liberal candidate for the Car~ 
marthen Boroughs, and that you may find 
it needful to secure such union by waiving 
your personal claim. ‘This sacrifice would, 
I betieve, be in unison with the general 
tenor of your public conduct ; and though 
it would be regretted by your friends, I am 
confident they would feel you had not only 
acted on a sound general rule, but had also 
discerned the special necessity for union at 
this time, when members of the opposite 
party, in their cagerness to obtain seats, 
stoop to seeking them by promises to 
restore the corn laws, as in Lincolnshire, 
or by engagements, as in Durham, to vote 
for the liberation of persons whose ac- 
tion the Government, responsible for the 
tranquillity of Ircland, had deemed to be 
eminently dangerous to the public peace. 
Under more favourable circumstances, I 
should have been, and shall be, glad to see 
you take your place in Parliament, espe- 
cially on account of your connection with 
the important qiscyssion on Welsh educa- 
tion, which I hope may not‘be very long 
postponed.—I_ am, dear Sir, yours very 
faithful and obedient, . 
“W, E. GLADSTONE.” 





On December 29, 1881, Mr. Gladstone 
completed his scventy-second year. Most 
of the members of the Cabinct and many 
Liberal MLP.’s and Liberal Associations 
sent Mr. Gladstone congratulations from ail 
parts of the country. Lord Cairns for- 
warded an exquisite bouquet. Three years 
aga a movement originated among the 
working men of Chester to recognise Mr- 
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Gladstone’s birthday in the same way as 
the Colston anniversary is celebrated at 
Bristol. This year the movement culmi- 
nated in a banquet given in honour of the 
occasion at the Town Hall, which had been 
placed at the disposal of the committee 
entrusted with the arrangements by Sir 
Thomas Gibbons Frost, the: Mayor of 
Chester. The chair was taken by Mr. 
James Tomkinson, the Liberal candidate 
for West Cheshire, and he was‘ supported 
by Mr. Rathbone, M.P., Mr. John Roberts, 
ALP., Mr. Samuet Holland, M.P., Mr. Corn- 
wallis West, and the leading Liberals of 
the city and county, 

The Chairman proposed the toast of the 
evening, “The Health of Mr. Gladstone.” 
At the mention of the Premier's name the 
whole audience rose 4nd cheered enthusi- 
astically. Proceeding, the Chairman said 
he thought he should be expressing the 
common sentiment when he récorded his 
opinion that never during the whole course. 
of his career had the Premier's brilliant 
qualities of statesmanship been seen to 
greater advantage than during the Session 
of 1881. Whether we looked to his pro- 
found knowledge, his brilliant eloquence, 
his wonderful mastery and manipulation of 
detail, and last but not least, the extraor- 
dinary control of temper he had exhibited 
under the most trying circumstances during 
the past session —we experienced the 
greatest source of admiration. It was their 
appreciation of these great qualities and 
the brilliant mind of the man himself that 
caused them to wish that these qualities 
might be long preserved to do the work 
for their country which they expected of 
them in the future; and it was these 
qualities, possessed by the Premier in an 
especial degree, which gave his birthday 
celebration more than ordinary signifi- 
cance. 

Mr. Samuel Holland, M-P., speaking very 
briefly in reply for the guests, said that 
having the honour to represent the county 
of Merionethshire at a gathering in honour 
of Mr. Gladstone’s birthday, he assured 
them that it would be bis endeavour in 
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Parliament to support Mr. Gladstone in at it. 
carrying out those measures which the }“he is a great man.” 


Liberal party were looking forward to re- 
ceiving at his hands. 

Mr. Rathbone, M.P., who was received 
with loud cheers, said that they were met 
that night to do honour to their great chief. 
There never was a moment when Mr. 
Gladstone’s greatness stood higher and was 
more acknowledged in the world than at 
the close‘af the last session. Even in the 
face of the detraction that had pursued 
him so bitterly and so long, all parties ad- 
mitted the magnificent ability and patience 
he exhibited, and at once the grasp of 
principles and the mastery of details which 
he had shown in carrying the Land Bill. 
As a simple act of physical power it was 
one of the most wofiderful things that had 
yet been seen. Whert he first introduced 
it he walked into the House leaning on his 
stick, and” most of them looked on with 
considcrable alarm and sadness, believing 
that it was almost impossible that one who 
had so lately recovered at his age from an 
illness should undertake so great a work. 
But, instead of the ordinary work which 
they expected from him, he heaped labour 
upon labour, taking night and then morn- 
ing sittings, and then morning followed by 
evening sittings. He believed there was no 
instance of a Minister going through such 
an amount of physical labour, and especially 
throwing such intensity into it, as had been 
exhibited by Mr. Gladstone. He was lately 
talking in the lobby of the Hlousewf Com- 
mons with one of the ablest Conservatives 
in the House upon the provisions of the 
Land Act towards the latter part of its 
progress fn the House af Commons, and he 
broke out with these words, “It is a real 
pleasure to fight a Bill against Mr. Glad- 
stone : he is so thoroughly honest. When 
you point out a blot in his measure, instead 
ofhemming and hawing, and saying he will 
consider the question, the moment he sees 
you are right he says so, and has it put 
right at once.” He (the speaker) was 
rather surprised at such an expression from 
such a quarter, and expressed his pleasure 
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“Oh!” said his Conservative friend, 
Mr. Gladstone was 
@ great man, and bein so he had formed a 
great party, and now led a great party, for 
in the whole history of the Liberal party 
they had never seen the party so united, so 
paticnt, so full of faith as it had been under 
Mr. Gladstone. It was necessary it should 
beso, or Mr. Gladstone could not have done 
what he had done. It was necessary that it 
should be so in the future, so that he could 
do the great things that the Liberal party 
looked for from him. Now, the patience of 
the Liberal party had been sorely tried. 
‘They must have all looked with surprise and 
regret at what had gone on in Ireland, 
after so great a measure of conciliation had 
becn offered to that, nation. They were 
apt to forget that it’was only six months 
since the bulk of the Irish nation had 
known what the law was practically, and 
they could not expect that in six months 
the whole habits and character of a people 
could be changed. Again, the patience of 
the Liberal party had been tried by the 
mere fact of having to carry out a policy of 
coercion so utterly distasteful—he was 
going to say disgusting—to the minds of 
Liberals, But they must not forget that, 
with the party as with the individual, it 
was those who persevered to the end who 
would be saved, and it was only such who 
could save a great nation in a great emer- 
gency. They must not allow their emotions 
to Icad them to férget that there were 
many things which they cquid not yet un- 
derstand, kn@wing only what was known 
to the public, and not having all the infor- 
mation which the Government had before 
them. We might be quite certain of one 
thing, that coercion would not be borne one 
second longer than was necessary by Mr. 
Gladstone, Mr. Bright, Lord Hartington, 
Mr. Forster, or Mr. Chamberlain. We 
knew that they were all more anxious than 
any of us to put an end to coercion. AI- 
though the atmosphere looked very dark 
in Ireland still, yet there were bcams of 
sunshine, and very bright oncs too, for, 
although they had their Conservative friends 
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urging them to suspend the jury laws in 
Ireland, the jury Jaws were now effective: 
in Ireland even against agrarian crime. A 
little more patience, then a little more 
faith, and a little more loyalty to their 
leaders, and they might yet see the results 
of all they had done and all they meant to 
do under Mr. Gladstone's leadership, They 
might yet see—and he believed they would 
see—for he believed the right would prevail 
—Ireland conciliated. And in this country 
if they give Mr. Gladstone that support 
which he so rightly deserved they would 
have those measures for the relief of agri- 
culture and the improvement of govern- 
ment in the counties to which they were 
looking forward carried in the very next 
session. ‘To accomplish that they must 
prove to Parnellites and Conservatives 
alike that Englishmen knew the difference 
between license and liberty, and that they 
would not permit that liberty should be 
swallowed up by any license. 
Mr. John Roberts, M.P., said he confessed 
that to some extent he was disappointed 
that the Sunday Closing Act of Wales had 
not come into immediate operation, but he 
did not regret the judges’ decision, because 
when the Act came into force it would 
come altogether. He did not blame the 
draughtsman, though he had used words 
he ought not to have used, because no 
reasonable man could have anticipated the 
difficulty which had arisen. He regarded 
the measure as establishing a precedent for 
separate legislation-for Wales. He claimed 
that the Welsh members weté as devoted 
and as steady followers of Mr. Gladstone’s 
Government as any in the House. Mr. 
Gladstone's life would be a political history 
of the last half century, and he need not 
say one word to cause them to revere him. 
“fhe Liberal Association of Liverpool 
held a dinner in celebration of Mr. Glad- 
stone's birthday, presided over by Mr. W. 
S. Caine, M.P., who said they could not 
forget that seventy-two years since Mr. 
Gladstone, the greatest man of the present 
century, was born in Rodney-street, Liyer- 
pool, The speaker reviewed the leading 
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events of his career, and in reference to his 
Irish policy, said his Land Acts and the 
Disestablishment of the Irish Church were 
sufficient to hand his name undyingly down 
to posterity, for he was the one statesman 
in this country who had made some little 
effort to remove the great injustice under 
which Ireland laboured so long. He hoped 
and believed the Premier would live to see 
the success of his Land Act and the ob- 
literation of that ill feeling and bitterness 
which was the outcome of coercive measures, 
Although he (Mr. Caine) did not entirely 
agree with these Acts, he accepted them 
very unwillingly, and he could only hope 
and believe that the greater act of Parlia- 
ment would obliterate the evil effects of the 
lesser one. The proceedings were charac- 
terised by great enthusiasm. 

At a meeting of the Barnstable Liberal 
Association, the ex-Mayor (W, Avery) re- 
ferred to the anniversary of the birthday of 
Mr, Gladstone, and moved that a letter be 
forwarded to the distinguished chief of the 
Liberal party offering him the congratula- 
tions of the Association, and expressing 
the hope that he would be long spared to 
continue his great work as Premier, The 
motion was carried with ringing cheers for 
Mr. Gladstone and his family. 

‘The following resolution was carried with 
acclamation at a meeting of the Plymouth 
Working Men's Liberal Association held 
the same evening :—“ That this Associa- 
«tion begs to offer its warm and earnest 
congratclations ‘to Mr, W. E. Gladstone on 
the attainment of his seventy-second birth- 
day, and hopes that his life may long be 
spared to carry out the grand works of 
human progress with which his past life has 
been so closely and nobly identified ; and 
also hopes that his private and domestic 
life may be crowned with every blessing 
of which it is capable.” The resolution 
was telegraphed to the Premier. 

The event did not attract much atten- 
tion as regarded the general press. The 
Standard, however, made it the subject of 
an article quite as fair and discriminating 
as was to be expected in such a quarter. 
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Commenting on Mr, Gladstone's career, the 
Standard says :—Though Mr. Gladstone’s 
opinions and beliefs have been as unstable 
as the winds or seas, and though in him 
action and reaction have followed each 
other with a rapidity unparalleled in the 
records of English statesmanship, his hold 
upon the English people has never been 
lost. At times his influence has been 
apparently eclipsed ; but suddenly a breeze 
has sprung up, the dark cloud has dis- 
persed, and Mr. Gladstone has once more 
emerged full into view as a political force 
of the first order. Just as he has the 
power of inciting against himself ani- 
mosities more kcen and more warrantable 
than those which any public man of our 
time has aroused, s he has the faculty of 
stimulating and sustaining the enthusiasm 
of the crowd. This gift belongs to him 
not only in virtue of his attributes as a 
speaker and the ‘ meral earnestness’ which 
he infuses into the smallest enterprise he 
undertakes. The people recognise in him 
more than a great master of rhetorical 
effect. They see in him oneof the hardest 
workers of his day, the most eminent of 
living financiers, and the champion of those 
commercial interests which were under- 
stood, indeed, and expounded by Peel, but 
which have been better appreciated and 
better explained by Peel's successor.” 

“If the name of Mr, Gladstone in Eng- 
land,” wrote the Daily News, “may be ac- 
cepted, it sufficientiy refutes the theory that 
the spread of tose general influences 
which we call the spirit of the age, is 
incompatible with the ascendency of indi- 
vidual genius, the same refutation is 
afforded by M. Gambetta in France and 
‘M. Bismarck in Germany.” Referring to 
the last Session, the same journal remarks 
that of course Mr, Gladstone could have 
without his majority. “But 
that majority was of his creation, Its 
fidelity was essential to him; but that 
fidelity was the reflection of his own 
peculiar qualities of mind and character, 
and the response to them. The tactics which 





the House of Commons, were clearly indi- 
cated when, in the last week of December, 
1880, that party chose Mr. Parnell as its 
leader, and decided to take its place on the 
Opposition benches of the House of Com- 
mons,” We need not remind the reader 
of the humiliating Session which followed 
—perhaps in some respects the most, igno- 
minious of our Parliamentary history. The 
paper inquestion continues:—"The patience 
and energy of Mr. Gladstone, his command 
of principle and his mastery of details, his 
firmness in great matters and his pliability 
in smail ones, his fertility of resource and 
openness to reasonable argument, have 
been confessed by antagonists, His con- 
duct of business during the past Session 
was one of the most memorable instances 
of individual authority and capacity which 
Parliamentary history presents.” This is 
high praise; but is it not abundantly 
substantiated ? 

Among the birthday wishes none were 
sincerer or more gracefully expressed than 
those of Mr. Puncst, who wrote -—~ 


“ Seventy-two years old, friend Willy, seventy-two 

years old, 

Bat nevera sign that your heart’s getting chilly, 
a hint that your fancy grows cold. 

‘You can smite in the fight like  younker, can 
talk as of old for three hours by the clock,* 

Though your voice may not be quite so silvery, 
Witly, you've hair such a raven-hued shock. 


“Those whom the gods love die young, friend 
Willy, so said your favourite Greeks ; 
‘They whom the gods love never grow old, 
moral your history speaks, 
Uappier later Trithonius, friend Willy, a wiser 
Aurora’a your friend, 


the 








‘Your youth’s warm and bright inher Jight, friend 
‘Willy, and so may it be to the end. 
A respected Independent clergyman 


raised his voice against Mr. Gladstone, at 
his time of life, being dragged to public 
meetings and compelled to make speeches 
of two or three hours’ duration. It is to be 
questioned whether Mr. Gladstone would 
appreciate such well-meant interference— 
whether it is not better for him to speak, 
and let the steam off as it were, than to 


were to be adopted by the Irish party in | remain silent. As the headof the Ministry, 
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naturally Mr, Gladstone is ever ready to 
vindicate his conduct—to give a true expo- 
sition of the state of the case, and to hurl 
defiance at his foes. Like the old war- 
horse, he scents the battle from afar, he 
knows what a magic power there is in his 
tongue—that the time is coming when it 
shall speak no more—as he loves to remind 
us he is perfectly aware that the day is far 
spent and that the night is at hand. It is 
this which arges.him on to fresh exertions, 
and gives the fuel to his fire. Evidently 
Mr. Gladstone realises the force of the 
passage of Scripture which says, “ Whatso- 
ever thy hand findeth to do, do it with all 
thy might, for there is neither wisdom, nor 
device, nor knowledge in the grave.” It 
is not in Mr. Gladstone to rust out, he 
must die in harness; and no one knows 
that better than himself. Those little 
understand the man or his nature who beg 
that Mr. Gladstone would keep quiet. 
They might as well ask the Atlantic Ocean 
to do the same. 

This birthday almost coincided with the 
fiftieth anniversary of his first entry upon 
public life; it was just before Christmas, 
1832, that he was first returned, then quite 
fresh from his laurels at Oxford, for Newark, 
in, the Conservative, or rathcr in the Tory 
interest. Of those who sat with him in 
the first reformed Parliament, how few 
remain now !~Lord Shaftesbury, Lord 
Enniskillen, Lord Forester, Lord Egerton, 
Colonel Pinney, Mr. Charics Talbot, Sir 
Thomas Freemantle, Sir William Hutt, 
Mr. M. Archdall, Lord Stratford, Lord 
Halifax, Lord Harrowby, Lord Donegal, 
Colonel Fynte—these are all we remember 
just now; and as to those who held seats 
in the unreformed House of Commons, 
their names must be counted on the fingers 
—indeed, we believe we have only two of 
them, says a writer in the Rock, Mr. C. 
Talbot and the O’Gorman Mahon. Un- 
doubtedly Mr. Gladstone is now the oldest 
man in the service of his country ; the fact 
is, no statesman in his time has worked so 
hard, or at the age of seventy-two has so 
much devolving on his shoulders, 


Mr. Gladstone’s birthday of course was 
*spent at Hawarden, the home round which 
his later associations Cluster, and to which 
many pilgrimages have been paid by the 
admirers of his genius. We can scarcely 
fancy such a gifted orator contented with 
the dull respectability of Harley-street, 
Carlton-terrace, the home of his ripe man- 
hood, was a far more congenial residence. 
His friends and admirers were glad to see 
that occasionally he made his way to the 
northern heights of London for a brief 
interval of fresh air, while the busy work 
of the Session was proceeding; and at 
Mill Hill it was quite a common occurrence 
for Mr. Gladstone to come there on the 
Saturday and stay till the Monday. One 
of the fine old mansions there, with which 
tradition identifies the name of Nell 
Gwynne, was occasionally hired by Lord 
Aberdeen as a summer residence for his 
lady and her family, and it was as the 
guest of the Earl of Aberdeen that Mr, 
Gladstone, accompanied by his wife, occa- 
sionally visited the place. It has many 
advantages for a harassed statesman in 
search of quiet and fresh air, It has a 
beautiful situation on the top of one of the 
highest hills in Middlesex; the air of the 
place is singularly bracing, and, though 
close to London, it is quite out of the reach 
of the Sunday tourist, who finds nothing to 
attract him in its Sunday repose, In the 
villege is «little chapel-of-ease, Bunt princi- 
pally through the active exertions of William 
Wilberforce, who spent a portion of his 
later years at Mi!! Hill in the house which 
was afterwards inhabited by Mr. Glad- 
stone’s friends and admirers, the Bunsens, 
and thus the associations of the place must 
have been to Mr, Gladstone of the most 
pleasing character, At the little chapel-of- 
ease built by William Wilberforce he was 
an attendant twice a day, though the incum- 
bent was a man singularly destitute of the 
qualifications which make a man a good 
preacher. As the only clergyman near, of 
course Mr. Gladstone went to hear him, 
though the sermon must have been a bit of 
a trial, the fact being that most of the 
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Churchmen in that district preferred the 
preacher at the chavel connected with the 
Mill Hill Grammar School just by, and 
went to hear him instead. As a true son 
of the Church, however, Mr. Gladstone waa 
never beguiled from his allegiance, and was 
to be seen on a Sunday in the midst of the 
lttle gioup listening as attentively as if the 


Both before and after the service these dis- 
tinguished gentlemen were together in the 
pastor's vestry. Mr. Gladstone shook hands 
heartily with the deacons and elders pre- 
sent, and expressed himself delighted with 
the service. The visit was strictly private, 
and Mr, Gladstone and his son walked 
home to Downing-street." The ection 

















DOORWAY TO THE SOUTH TRANSEPT, CHESTER, 


preacher had been @ Canon Farrar or a 
Canon Liddon. 

In the beginning of the year 1882 the 
following paragraph appeared in the daily 
papers :—" On Sunday evening last Mr. 
Gladstone and his eldest son were present 
at the service at Mr. Spurgeon’s Taber- 
nacle, and occupied Mrs. Spurgeon’s pew. 


created @ great deal of remaik, Comment- 
ing on it, the Standard wrote :—“ The 
announcement that the Prime Minister 
was among Mr. Spurgeon’s audience at 
the Tabernacle on Sunday night is in many 
ways a suggestive item of news Fifty 
years ago the ‘stern and unbending hope’ 
‘of the Conservatives might have been in- 
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clined to scoff at the seer who would have 
risked the prophecy which has now come 
true, But in the course of half a century 
Mr. Gladstone has changed, and the 
Church, if in its main features the same as 
that in whose defence the young member 
for Newark wrote his maiden work, has so 
widened its sympathies and moderated its 
asperities as to leave room for an honest 
appreciation of even the energetic Baptist 
preacher, who for thirty years has exercised 
so marked an influence on a certain section 
of the community. When Mr. Spurgeon 
first began his ministrations in New Park 
Street Chapel, London did not know well 
what to make of ‘the new light’ He was 
young, fiery, unfriendly critics said illiterate, 
and, it was agreed by most men, a little 
vulgar. The canons éf pulpit oratory seem 
not to have been framred for him, His 
similes were drawn from sources hitherto 
untapped, dnd his endless anecdotes, apt 
though.they were to the point to be illus- 
trated, not unfrequently savoured of irreve- 
rence. ‘Yet the preacher ‘drew,’ and the 
more he offended the smooth common- 
places of the polite” world, the fuller his 
chapel became and the wider grew his 
fame. Park-street became too small for 
him, and the Tabernacle in Newington 
Butts had not been well finished before it 
was clear that a hall even double its size 
would prove too limited for the crowds 
which gathered from far and near to listen 
to the popular pastor. Mr. Spurgeon has 
so long been a recognised institytion of 
the Metropolis, that it is hard to believe 
that, at a period still easily remembered, he 
was the object of much harsh criticism, and 
what almbst amounted to vituperation. 
The caricature in Puack of ‘ Brimstone 
and Treacle’ was indeed among the most 
good-natured of the many pictorial skits 
which appeared twenty or twenty-five years 
ago, and though, doubtless, most of these 
were the outcome of popular misrepre- 
sentation, yet it cannot be denied that, in 
a certain degree, they expressed a prejudice 
amounting to passive dislike. Jt was loudly 
prociaimed that the new popular preacher 


would share the fate of so many of his 
predecessors—that he would soon be as 
forsaken as was Orator Henley, or Dr. 
Sacheverell ; and that even his eccentri 
ties, which were only aped from the more 
polished mannerisms of Rowland Hill, 
‘would scarcely save him from neglect. Ail 
these unkindly prophecies have proved 
false. Mr. Spurgeon is to-day as éagerly 
run after asever. Any ill-feeling which he 
ence provoked has entirely disappeared, 
and‘ few strangers now pass through 
London without ing his Tabernacle. 
Accordingly, when the Premier and his 
son, and at an earlier date Mr. Bright, paid 
him a visit, they were only following a 
custom which has grown very general 
amongst all classes in this country— 
Churchmen as well as ‘Dissenters. 

“Mr, Spurgeon first began to attractatten- 
tion in the year 1853. Atthat time he was 
the pastor of a small Baptist congregation 
at Waterbeach, and, being under twenty, 
very fairly earned his title of the ‘ boy 
preacher. He has, therefore, been before 
the world for nearly thirty years—a long 
time in the life of a pulpit orator, who, like 
other popular favourites, holds his lease of 
popularity by a very uncertain tenure. Mr, 
Spurgeon had, indeed, much to contend 
against. He was not a theologian, as we 
understand the term, and would probably 
resent the imputation that he ever desired 
to be one. ,German theories of faith are to 
him s blasphemous us the hypothesis of 
Mr. Darwin is ridiculous ;, and for the same 
reason. He. does .not understand them, 
and considers bot equally inimical to the 
interests of true religion. His -stock of 
information on all subjects, now so marked 
a feature in his character, could not at the 
age of twenty have been very extensive, 
for he left school to follow the bent of his 
life at a date when he had done little more 
than mastet the elements of education. We 
have spoken of his oratory. It was florid 
in the extreme, and his general style and 
gesture were, in those days, much more 
dramatic than they afterwards became. 
‘The tad was, in brief, raw, dogmatic, and, 
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to those whose idea of a teacher of religion 
had been formed on other models, far from 
prepossessing. It speaks, therefore, much 
for Mr. Spurgeon’s solidity of character that 
not only has he kept his hold on the public 
mind during this long interval, but that he 
has lived down malice, bad feeling, and 
even ridicule. It is no longer the fashion 
to write sarcastically of the ‘orator of 
Newington Butts, and the rising genera- 
tion would hardly appreciate the endless 
anecdotes which, before they were born, 
used to be told—or invented— regarding 
him and his startling sayings. Mere 
eloquence could never account for this 
success, ‘The empty spinner of words soon 
palls on the public taste ; aud the preacher, 
no matter how learned, will in time dis- 
course to empty pews, if he fail to keep 
abreast of the ever-changing aspects of 
human thought and aspirations, Dr. 
Cumming, of Croyn-court, who was un- 
doubtedly a sincere man, and in his day 
attracted great audiences, died almost 
forgotten, The secret of his failure was 
not difficult to divine. He served up simply 
the dry bones of a narrow theology. Mr. 
Spurgeon's continued popularity may, on 
ane other hand, be explained by the fact 
that he thoroughly understands his hearers, 
and, whilst as earnest as was the Scotch 
clergyman, he more fully appreciates the 
necessity of interesting the minds and 
appealing to the hearts of his followers.” 
This bold conduct, this treating a dis- 
senting minister as'an equal with a church 
parson, as was to be expécted, gave great 
offence in some quarters. It was too good 
an opportunity for enemies of Mr. Glad- 
stone to lose. In the chief opposition organ 
appeared a letter from a correspondent 
who was dissatisfied with Mr. Gladstone’s 
ecclesiastical appointments. Altogether it 
was a fine specimen of ecclesiastical reason- 
ing. The writer recalled the fact that many 
years ago Mr. Spurgeon expressed a wish 
that the Church of England might grow 


worse in order that she might soon be got: 


rid of. He then argued that if Mr. 
Gladstone's sympathy with Mr. Spurgeon 


is what his presence at the Tabernacle 
would imply, we have a sufficiently satis- 
factory explanation of the unsatisfactory 
character of the Premier's ecclesiastical 
mppointments. Mr. Spurgeon is a foe of 
the Church, Mr. Gladstone goes to hear Mr, 
Spurgeon, therefore he is a foe of the 
Church ; Mr. Gladstone being a foe of the 
Church, appoints as Bishops, Deans, and 
Canons the men who will do the Church 
the most mischief. This may ‘seem con- 
clusive reasoning to those who would like 
another Shaftesbury as Bishop-maker, but 
it will hardly convince the many who take 
quite a different view of the Premier's 
nominations. 

Different people see things differently. 
One newspaper correspondent wrote:—“The 
visit of the most intellectual of the High 
Church laymen to the most conspicuous 
Nonconformist chapel in England is an 
event of historic interest. Two great moral 
personalities,the Premier and Mr.Spurgeon, 
have accidentally fraternised within @ 
dissenting enclosure, and the pleasing fact 
gives to the young era of 1882 a fine sign 
of the revived genialities of the Christian 
faith, The en passant eulogy of the 
Standard completes the apothesis of the 
theological departure, and the expected 
wail of the Church Times can only row 
expect to be a whispered Anglican curse, 
perchance as acrimonious but certainly as 
impotent as the Athanasian malediction 
which it cast into the open grave of the 
late Dean Starfley. With an affection for 
the literary associations and many attractive 
réligious traditions of the Church of 
England, I for one could wish that English 
Nonconformity received more frequent 
intellectual recognition from those who, 
isolated from its vast machinery and intense 
moral culture, misinterpret the motives and 
modus operandi of splendid agencies for 
good. But Mr. Gladstone's visit to the 
‘Tabernacle is further suggestive of what 
pulpit treats unbending churchmen lose in 
standing upon the much-laughed-at dignity 
which can only worship within the shadow 
of the belfry tower, Our British Noncon- 
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formity long ago won a front position in 
classics and lxerature; a man named Mil- 
ton, and a dreamer named Bunyan, leading 
the kindly light which is now sufficiently 
diffused to dazzle the world of letters. 
Dissent has ceased to be uncouth, and its 
modern culture is contagious ; its vulgarity 
and scandals are the accidents of those 
temperamental conditions from which no 
true belief nor society are free.” The writer 
goes on to say that not a few of England’s 
gteatest preachers have been Noncon- 
formists, and that Mr. Spurgeon is a 
famous example in that respect. He 
adds :—" If the Church boasts of preachers 
of whom the nation is proud, so do the 
great D:ssentingcommunions, Mr.Spurgeon 
has turned Calvinism into poetry, and 
helped to fringe a theological desert with a 
gradual new birth of aromatic flowers. 
His orphanage is his Arcadia. He has 
made a once morose faith musical ; small 
wonder then that he works under the 
benediction of the Bishop of London, and 
is allowed to tell his clear gospel story to 
one of the most influential statesmen of 
modern times.” The Nonconformist view 
of the matter appeared in the Monconformist 
and Independent as follows :—" Mr. Glad- 
stone, in company with bis eldest son, 
attended the service at the Metropolitan 
Tabernacle on Sunday evening, and heard 
Mr. Spurgeon preach one of his character- 
istic sermons. It is also stated that Mr. 
Gladstone afterwards conversed with Mr. 
Spurgeon in the vestry. The incident was 
an interesting and pleasing one, and has 
naturally attracted attention in the daily 
Press, The strongly-marked lines which 
in this country teaditionztly and practically 
divide class from class in ‘society, and, 
perhaps, even yet more completely divide 
ecclesiastical denominations one from the 
other, make Mr. Gladstone's visit the more 
noticeable. Our habits of thought are 
such that we are apt to think it very 
remarkable if a man in Mr. Gladstone’s 
position and of his pronounced religious 
and ecclesiastical opinions foes to any 
place of worship but the Established 


Church; although a larger view of the 
inatter and a more adequate estimate of 
Mr, Gladstone's personal characteristics 
might suggest that he might well desire ta 
hear a preacher who has won a world-wide 
fame for his earnestness, aptitude, and 
power of popular address ; who commands 
an immense following, accomplishes an 
enormous mass of religious anc philan- 
thropic work, and whose qualities have 
stood the test of more than a quarter of a 
century of public life. It must be owned, 
in the course of half a century, Mr. 
Gladstone has changed, and the Church, 
ifin its main features the same as that in 
whose defence the young member for 
Newark wrote his maiden work, has so 
widened its sympathies and moderated its 
asperities as tp leave room for an honest 
appreciation of even the energetic Baptist 
preacher who for thirty years has exercised 
so marked an influenceyon a certain section 
ofthe community. Mr, Spurgeon is, to-day, 
as eagerly run after as ever. Any ill- 
feeling which he once proyoked has entirely 
disappeared, and few strangers now pass 
through London without visiting his 
Tabernacle. Accordingly, when the Pre- 
mier and his son, and at an earlier date Mr, 
Bright, paid him a visit, they were only 
following a custom which has grown very 
general amongst al! classes in this country 
—Churchmen as well as Dissenters.” 

The Samrday Review, in its wonted 
manner, did its best, though that was poor, 
to make fun of Mr. Gladstone’s visit to the 
Metropolitarf Tabernacle. “Some jealousy,” 
it writes, “ may be aroused in rival Bethels 
by this announcement, which, if we mistake 
not, is not the first of its kind. But it may 
possibly be that Mr. Gladstone is going to 
take what may be called a course, and that 
he will distribute the steps of that course 
equitably among the various tabernacles 
of his staunchest supporters, Scandal used 
to have it that a former Prime Minister, 
who was not the most brilliant of men, 
maintained his hold upon the nation by the 
regularity of hisattendance at church with all 
his family around him. Mr. Gladstone, who 
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is one of the most brilliant of men, has 
moved with the times, and has improved 
on the practice of thie lamented Mr. Percival. 
The battle of the Constitution is to be 
fought out in the precincts of Ebenezer, and 
Ebenezer must accordingly be secured. 
Mr, Gladstone's plan is unquestionably a 
wise one, The most assiduous attendance 
at the places of worship of the Established 
Church would not, we fear, secure him the 
issue of such a document as the celebrated 
Ministerial adjuration of the Nonconfor- 
mist electors of a certain Welsh county two 
years ago, Or it may be that this access 
of roving devotion has another meaning. 
There are examples in history of great 
personages, both Christian and Heathen, 
who have been wont to inaugurate (the 
word is for once the proper one) great 
actions with functions intended to secure 
the favour of all possible duties. The rigid 
devoutness of certain famous frequenters 
of Homburg in the old days is notorious, 
and we have read somewhere of a Portu- 
guese pirate on the Mozambique coast who 
never went to sea without an image of the 
Virgin, a Bible wrapped up in a cloth, 
a bottle of zemzem water, and a fetish of 
the very best quality, procured regardless 
of expense. Mr. Gladstone is also on the 
eve of a great enterprise—no less than the 
transformation of the House of Commons 
into a bed of justice bound to register his 
edicts, His heart is doubtless.tender and 
devout, and he is paiticularly anxious not 
to offend the ‘upper powers by casually 
omitting that method of probitiating them. 
An accurate and industrious Jeames de- 
tailed for the purpose would probably be 
able to trace all the windings of the course 
from which it is improbable that any form 
of worship would be excluded save one.” 

The Saturday Review would like to know 
what it was which made Mr._ Gladstone 
shake hands so heartily with those deacons, 
a proceeding somewhat suggestive of Mr. 
Perkess' great recipe for winning an 
election, and wonders that Mr. Spurgeon 
and Mr, Gladstone both share “ the dema- 
gogic idiosyncrasy.” 


Tt was not always the voice of praise that 
reached Mr. Gladstone in hig old age, even 
from the Press. In London, at any rate, 
there were some very hostilecritics In the 
columns of the World appeared soon after 
Christmas a very bitter attack on the 
Premier, in the shape of a letter, which 
may be supposed expressed really what 
the writer felt, and which apparently was 
written in earnest, and not the mere spas- 
modic effort of a writer to get his paper 
talked about. The World is a society 
journal, and may therefore be supposed 
to represent the opinion of a certain class, 
if not enlightened, at least influential. 
“It is,”commences the writer, “with a 
strange mixture of feeling that I now find 
myself compelled to address you. No- 
where have your great qualities and extra- 
ordinary powers been more cordially recog- 
nised than in these columns,, No public 
man ever provoked such an intensity of 
hatred—hatred, not merely political, but 
personal—as you have excited among that 
aggregate of classes which calls itself 
society.” Well, this is true, and for that 
Mr. Gladstone may take some little credit, 
Of the indolent, of the well-to-do, of the 
careless, of all who fattened by privilege 
and class feeling—Lord Beaconsfield was 
the idol; and the simple and stern character 
of Mr. Gladstone, his desire to do what was 
right, independently of the favours of 
society, had made him a terror such as they 
feared that perhaps his next attack might 
be the abolition of some interest by which 
they lived lazily, while other and honester 
men had to work for their daily bread. The 
writer continues :—“It is because you have 
never had fair play from those whose 
opinion rules the London world, that justice 
has at least been done to you by me. The 
animosity of which you have been the 
object, has been with many people a positive 
mania. The terms in which you have 
been spoken of are those of execration, 
loathing, and infamy. I believe that 
seventy-five per cent. of the gentlemen and 
ladies whom one meets in London clubs 
and drawing-rooms are firmly persuaded 
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that they would be rendering a positive 
service to community if they could invent 
for you some painless mode of translation 
to the invisible world.” Yet the writer 
adds, and this is a fine testimony to Mr. 
Gladstone’s power of fascination :—“ Yet 
youmove,and havealways moved, in the best 
and most exclusive society in London. 
Your conversation has not that exquisite 
aroma of ppngency which pervaded that of 
the lamented Beaconsfield, but it is varied, 
animated, and easy. Instances are known 
of persons, the dominant passion of whose 
life has been a mortal antipathy toward 
you, yet having met you casually at dinner 
have gone away with secret admiration. 
I shall never forget how, at the house of 
acharming lady in Garlton-terrace, some 
Nine months ago, you delighted and fasci- 
nated the company ; you were indeed, in a 
manner, fascinated yourself, for you have 
always been answerable to those charms 
which were admitted by your great rival, 
but which he never allowed to cnslave 
him.” A further tribute to Mr. Gladstone’s 
power in society follows :—“ Nor should it 
be forgotten that you have attached to your- 
self in a very peculiar manner the heads of 
the most patrician houses in England. It 
is the fashion amongst your detractors to 
say that men like the Duke of Devonshire 
and Lord Spencer are held to you by a tie, 
not of affection, but of fear, and that they 
support you as the only bulwark against 
revolution. That is no doubt the case with 
some of your Whig followers. It if not so 
with the two noblemen whose names'I haye 
just mentioned. They and many others 
‘are convineed of your patriotism, of your 
wisdom, and of your indfspensability to our 
country, but they are the exctptions to the 
rule. It is only three yearsago that aLondon 
mob broke the windows of your house in 
Harley-street There have descended on 
you since then unintermittently volleys of 
invective in every place where society 
assembles itself together far more furious 
and bitter than were the signs of your 
unpopularity in London. The force of blind 
but perfectly blind and conscientious hatred 


an go no further than it has gone with 
Jou. You are the most ilhistrious of the 
Queen’s subjects ; allow me to assure you 
that you are the one most detested and 
distrusted by the upper classes of the 
United Kingdom.” The whole introduc- 
tion, which we quote entire, is a fair com- 
pliment to the Premier, or rather a profound 
testimony to his wisdom and his power. 
The upper classes of the United Kingdom 
are a class apart, and have no interests or 
associations in common with the mass of 
the community at large. 

‘The World continues:—* For this, of course, 
you do not care. Your ambition and your 
vanity, your vanity, which is so great as to 
be absolutely astounding in a man of your 
intellectual stature, aregratified. You have 
Place and power; you have the conscious- 
ness that if the masses should at any time 
seem likely to fall away from you, you have 
only to make a few jeurneys, deliver half 
@ Score of speeches, and they will rally 
round you. Even those who predict most 
confidently your speedy fall are haunted 
by an uncasy misgiving that until your 
malignant influence has spent itself, no 
other Prime Minister wili be possible. It 
is at once a misfortune to the nation, and a 
source of strength to yourself, that the 
privileged classes should entertain so 
passionate a bitterness against you. Your 
ascendency with the mob is a monument 
to the realty of the, feeling which sepa- 
rates and mutually inflames classese The 
knowledge thgt-you are” regarded by the 
rich, the great, and the fashionable, as 
their foc, has not only caused the multi- 
tude to recognise in you its friend, but has 
intensified the conviction that its superiors 
are its enemies. I believe that this feeling 
has done more than anything else which 
could be named to organise the democracy. 
‘You have been called, and the title is droll, 
though appropriate, the People’s William, 
You were repudiated by the ‘upper and a 
large section of the middle class. The 
people resented as an insult to themselves 
this scornful treatment of their persona, 
choice, There is a genuine democratic 
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‘Will the sympathies of the working men of 
the United Kingdom be found on the side 
of property and privflege? Hf the country 
~-and by the country I mean the de- 
mocracy—is as Radical as you are per- 
suaded it is, will it not rather regard with 
approval such a raid upon the principle of 
territorial ownership as you have instituted 
in Ireland?” This, I believe, is your calcu- 
lation.” This, let us add, is a gratuitous 
assumption utterly unwarranted by any- 
thing Mr. Gladstone ever said or did in the 
course of his long and eventful career. 

“In deliberately saying that it is,” 
continues the writer, “ I do you no injustice, 
and I simply make an assertion which is in 
strict consistency with the whole course of | 
your public action, though I am aware that 
it conflicts with the pSpular but inaccurate 
construction that is generally placed upon 
it, Now,I think that however wise you 
may be in your gegeration, only a hair- 
splitting equivocator can call such a policy 
as this conscientious, It may be conscien- 
tious relative to you, because your own 
conscience secs in it nothing of Which to 


_ disapprove. A French statesman once 


said that he was persuaded Mr. Gladstone 
must supplicate on his knees every morning 
to be kept from a knowledge of his secret 
sins, and perhaps there never lived a man 
Who acted so consistently the hypocrite to 
himself. The policy which commends 
itself to you by calculation ought to shock 
the mogal sense wf thé English people by 
its unscrupuloustess*and andacity. You 
have great advantages on,yourside. You 
have a Hartington as your lieutenant, and 
you have Salisbury as your opponent. The 
enmity of a Salisbury at such a time is 
worth a hundred allies. You have appealed, 
and are deliberately appealing to the 
cupidity of the multitude. If that multitude 
has no sense of honesty, that appaal will be 
successful; on any other assumption it 
must fail, I have myself grave doubts 
whether the English sense of justice and 
fair play is not stronger than you seem to 
think. I do not believe that even the great 
democratic constituencies of the north are 


prepared to regard the wholesale trampling 
under foot of the law in Ireland with 
indifference. History may be searched in 
vain for a parallel in iniquity and shame-~ 
lessness to the policy which you are now 
developing in Ireland. There is only one 
explanation for it, and it is that which I 
have given. It is an explanation which 
constitutes the deepest censure ever yet 
passed upon an English minister.” The 
conclusion of the writer is strong. He has 
evidently worked himself up to the boiling 
point; but unfortunately he does not take 
his reader with him, and consequently 
rather overlooks his mark, History has a 
good deal to say of iniquity and shame- 
lessness, both in England and other parts 
of the world, both in ancient as weil as 
modern times, but where is the iniquity 
and shamelessness of seeking to win over 
the unhappy tenants of unhappy Ireland, 
and of giving peace to a country which was 
pining for the want of it? The attempt to 
do so was a noble one, and as such was 
supported by the English nation. It was, 
as all owned, a bold measure, but one 
required by the circumstances of the case. 
The Tory party could recommend nothing 
but brute force. Mr. Gladstone felt that 
by his Land Act he could remove the angy 
feeling which rankled in the Irish breast, 
Whether he has succeeded in his attempt 
is not to be told in one year or two. Angry 
feelings which have taken ages to grow are 
flot to be put down in the twinkling of an 
eye, Bat credit must be given to Mr. 
Gladstone for the measure which he alone 

the wisdom to conceive of and the 
courage to carry into effect. If be fails it 
is because failure is inseparable—because 
hatred in Ireland to England has risen to 
such a height that no peace can exist 
between the two countries. Naturally Mr. 
Gladstone prefers to trust to the latent 
good sense and good will of the Irish 
people ; and he is not to be blamed that he 
has done so. If the record of the past 
contains no worse villainy than that, it must 
be light indeed, and, furthermore, let us 
assure the writer in the World that such 
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heaviest censure as it records is, in reality, 
Mr. Gladstone's highest praise. No one 
expects politics in the World, It is a 
journal of society devoted to chronicling 
the petty gossip and small scandals of the 
world of fashion, and of that wretched 
circle of outsiders who hang on its skirts 
in the hope to be deemed to belong to the 
world of fashion themselves. The shoc- 
maker should stick to his last. 

Next we come to a little trifle of which 
Mr. Gladstone's enemies and opponents 
made the most, “The safety of the Prime 
Minister,” wrote the Glodc, in January, 1881, 
“one should think ought to be a matter of 
national concern, but Sir William Harcourt 
does not see it. If the Flintshire magis- 
trates think fit to provide Mr. Gladstone 
with an extra guard of police, all well and 
good, but they must dd it at the cost of the 
county, , Sir William does not wish to 
establish 2 precedent by paying theexpenses 
out of imperial funds.” The remarks of 
the oldest evening paper, as it loves to call 
itself, were occasioned by the following 
report, which had appeared in the morning 
papers of January 4th :— 

“At the Flintshire Court of Quarter 
Sessions, yesterday, the question of the 
expense of the posse of police engaged at 
Hawarden Castle for the protection of the 
Premier came up for consideration. At 
the close of the last session of Parliament 
a communication was received from the 
Home Secretary asking for an extra body 
of police to guard the Prifne Minister. The 
court instructed the chief constable of Flint- 
shire to provide a sufficient number of 
constables for the purpose, and decided to 
apply to Government to be recouped from 
the Imperial Exchequer for the, outlay. 
The Home Secretary’s reply was now 
received. He said that in London and 
elsewhere the police were frequently called 
upon to provide for the protection of persons 
for rather exceptional reasons, but such 
duties had always been regarded as part of 
the regular services of the police, and for 
that reason he did not wish*to establish 
precedent Mr. John Scott Banks, Chair- 





man of the court, said the Premier would 
shortly be going to, London, when the 
police would be withdrawn, otherwise there 
was nothing left for them but to grumble. 
A magistrate observed that the Premier 
would be returning to Hawarden, The 
Chairman was of opinion that the necessity 
for the protection of the Premier would not 
last much longer now. Mr. Pennant thought 
it ought to be borne in mind that the action 
of the court was caused by the letters from 
the Home Secretary. The Chairman said 
he thought the chief constable was quite 
justified in asking for the extra police, but 
they did not wish to pay the expenses if 
they could avoid it. It was eventually 
decided that the court should defray the 
expenses of the poligg force engaged during 
the recess at Hawarden Castle.” 

In due time the subject was brought be- 
fore the House of Commons, and l!ed to the 
following conversation in the early part of 
“March : 

Mr, S. Leighton asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department whether 
it was true that he required the local 
authority of the county of Flint to make 
an addition to the local police in order to 
afford extraordinary protection to the 
First Lord of the Treasury both during his 
residence in the county and during hig 
visits out of the county; whether he re- 
fused on the part of the Government to 
entertain an application for the repayment 
of the cost ; and whethef he would now 
consider the .propriéty bf charging the 
Government” instead of the ratepayers 
with the expense of protecting Cabinet 
Ministers. < 

Sir W. Harcourt—This is rather a sin- 
gular question. I have to answer to the 
first part of it that it is not true—indeed, 
it is entirely untrue—that I have made any 
such demand. In the early part of last 
year I caused such information to be sup- 
plied to the police as came within my 
knowledge, where it seemed to me neces- 
sary to warn the local authorities against 
dangers menacing life and property. With- 
out entering into detail, it is sufficient: to 
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prevailed,and the Gtadstone family received 
from the British tax-payer £68,454 175. 1d. 
for slaves acquired before the passing of 
the act. The argument, however, is very 
weak, and shows how hard pushed the 
enemies of the Government really were. If 
the Gladstone family received all that 
money, well, so much the better for them ; 
but the Irish landiords have no parallel 
case, Their estates are worth nothing— 
their rents have vanished, not from any 
act of the Government or the Legislature 
of this country, but from the detestation 
of their tenants and their firm resolve to 
hold the land and pay no more rents. Never 
was there a cry more unfounded than that 
of the Irish landlords for compensation at 
the expense of the Britjsh tax-payer,, 

Col. C. T. J. Moore, chairman of the 
North Holland Quarter Sessions, Lincoln- 
shire, has transmitted for publication the 
following copy of a letter from Mr, Glad- 
stone in reply to the presentment of the 
grand jury assembled in quarter sessions at 
that place :—“ 10, Downing-street, White- 
hall, January 6, 1882.—Sir,—I am directed 
by Mr. Gladstone to inform you that he 
had the honour to receive your letter of the 
3rd inst., enclosing a copy of the present~- 
ment of the grand jury assembled at 
Boston, In reply, I am directed to state 
that the subject of local taxation is now 
receiving the careful consideration of her 
Majesty's Government; that they are 
desirous. of givin} to that consideration a 
practical charactetb; and that.the views ex- 
pressed in the memorial ‘enclosed by you 
will not fail to receive due attention.—I am, 
sir, your obedicnt servant, J. A, GODLEY.” 
The letter is countersigned by Mr. Glad- 
stone. Col. Moore, in transmitting this 
letter for publication, expresses the opinion 
that it will be a satisfactory proof to all 
who depend upon agriculture that the 
Ministry are alive to.some of their require- 
ments, and, he adds, that the communica- 
tion being countersigned by Mr. Gladstone 
himself shows that it is not a mere official 
acknowledgment. 

Asan illustration of the way in which Mr, 


Gladstone is pestered by individuals, let us 
“give the following. It was reported in the 
daily papers that during the dinner given 
by the Premier to his tenantry somehow 
or other a man entered the room and 
quietly took his seat at the top of the table 
amongst the principal guests, and close to 
Mr. Gladstone himself, It seems that he 
had passed by the guests, some taking him 
for a tenant and others for aclerk. During 
dinner he drank freély of wine and cheered 
Mr. Gladstone to the echo, But before 
the speaking commenced he handed Mr. 
Gladstone a letter which that gentleman 
read and took no further notice of. The 
dinner concluded, the guests rase, and as 
Mr. Taylor, civil engineer and one of Mr, 
Gladstone’s tenants, emerged into the 
street, he observed the man in question 
tugging at Mr. Gladstone’s coat-tail, and 
impeding his progress. His desire ap- 
peared to be to accompany Mr. Gladstone 
to the Castle, At that moment Deputy 
Chief-Constable Adams came up, and Mr. 
Gladstone being released from the grasp 
of the man, the latter was arrested by Mr. 
Adams and taken back to the hotel, The 
deputy chief-constable afterwards went to 
the Castle and obtained a copy of the 
letter, which comme: ed “ My dear Satan,” 
and the writer went on to say thathe had just 
come up from hell, and offered Mr, Giad- 
stone his services, adding, “if you require 
brimstone I can give it you cheap.” The 
letter was signed “Old Harry.” The man 
refused to give his name; but it appeared 
from letters found upon him that he had 
been in some kind of trouble before. He 
is evidently a man of very excitable 
temperament. He rémains in the charge 
of the police for*inquiries to be made con- 
cerning him, In commenting on the affair 
the Spectator regretted that the incident 
should have been in any way made public, 
as there were quite enough of such nuisances 
already to which Mr. Gladstone had to 
submit, The cho intimated that the poor 
man had been made mad by reading some of 
Lord Churchill's speeches in the recess. 
Of course the man must have been at the 
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first, and before he had read the speeches 
in question, a bit of a fool. > 

The man who sent an insulting letter to 
Mr. Gladstone and attempted to impede 
his departure from the Hawarden rent 
audit dinner on being arrested at first re- 
fused to give his name. He is Henry 
William Wilson. He had been discharged 
from his employment for misconduct 
Since then he seems to have been drinking 
heavily. .He states he has been constantly 
@ correspondent of Mr. Gladstone’s, and 
sent that gentleman some time ago a copy 
of the New Testament in shorthand. On 
the day previous to the dinner he wrote 
Mr. Gladstone, saying that unless he re- 
ceived a telegram at Birmingham by ten 
o'clock he should take French leave and 
pay him a visit. Th the afternoon of the 
following day he made his appearance near 
Hawarden, and, after leaving a portmanteau 
at the lower lodge with the intimation that 
he was paying Mr. Gladstone a visit, pro- 
ceeded to the Glynne Arms Hotel, where 
the rent audit dinner was being held. At 
the door he was accosted by a policeman, 
to whom he stated that he had a letter for 
Mr. Gladstone, and was allowed to pass. 
It now appears clear that he is partially 
demented, probably from heavy drinking. 
‘When asked why he had sent such a letter 
to Mr, Gladstone, he replied that this was 
a Christian country and Mr. Gladstone 
was a Christian, and therefore ought to 
assist him who was a poor young man 
without friends or employment. He 
tramped about his ceil all the night follow- 
ing his arrest, seeming to be in a state of 
great excitement and singing snatches of 
songs. Ultimately he was sent to the care 
of his friends at Birmingham, and of him 
the world heard no more. 

Towards the end of December a new 
scheme was attempted for the restoration 
of law and order. From an explanatory 
letter written by Mr, Forster to Mr. Butler, 
one of the gentlemen to whom the scheme 
was to give increased power, it appears 
certain magistrates in certain defined dis- 
tricts in the disturbed parts of Ireland are 


to be placed in a new position. There are 
five such appointed to act in the counties 
of Clare, Limerick, Galway, Kerry, Cork, 
King’s and Queen's counties, Leitrim, 
‘Westmeath, Roscommon, Waterford, and 
Tipperary. The magistrates are requested 
first to visit the various constabulary 
districts in the counties, and to confer 
with the military and civil authorities, and 
to report whcther the police force needs 
increasing, and to suggest any more 
efficient system, whether of police patrol 
or by co-operation of military and police, 
for the protection of life and property. 
‘The circular said that the military and civil 
authorities had becn instructed by the 
Lord Lieutenant to give all assistance in 
their power. It continues :—“ The resident 
magistrates are affo requested to report 
whether the} consider the present detach- 
ment of troops within those counties 
should be changed, either in number or 
force, and to report as to the working both 
of the Protection of Person and Property 
Act and the Peace Preservation Act. The 
Present arrangements which these resident 
magistrates may agree with the civi! and 
military authorities in recommending are to 
be carried out subject to the revision of the 
Inspector-General and with the approval of 
the Lord Lieutenant.” It is impossible to 
judge a scheme of this kind upon paper, 
Everything depends upon the machinery: 
devised for its working, and the spirit in 
which it is carried-Out. &t provides for the 
minuter survey of the disturbed ‘districts, 
and perbaps was not introduced one 
moment before }t was necded. However, 
some of the Tory papers sneered at this 
new act of Mr. Forster's as if the Govern- 
ment were making themselves unneces- 
sarily active. Indeed, it was hard to please 
some of the opposition critics. That there 
was disorder at all in Ireland was all due 
to the criminal negligence of the Gladstone 
Government, and then when that same 
Government took steps to prevent and 
repress disorder there came another wail 
from the weak witlings of the Opposition 
Press, ‘ja 
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A return was issued yesterday of agrarian 
offences throughout Ireland during 1881, 
from which it appears that the total num- 
ber reported was 4.439, in 3,953 of which 
the offenders were neither convicted nor 
made amenable, 1,725 of the latter class 
being in Munster, 1,123 in Connaught, 751 
in Leinster, and 354 in Ulster. The total 
number of offences reported in each pro- 
vince was 414 in Ulster, 833 in Leinster, 
1,957 in Munster, and 1,235 in Connaught, 

‘Altogether dark as was the prospect in 
Iretand, the outlook at the end of the 
session was not one of disappointment and 
despair, Anarchy in civilised countries 
cannot be expected long to rear its hideous 
head, and Irishmen will find it is an evil 
too deep and terrible to be Patiently 
endured, and will learh, sooner of Later, 
to side with the friends rather than the 
enemies of order. Turning away from 
Ireland, there was sorrething to repay Mr. 
Gladstone for his efforts in the East, 
especially in this case. The close of the 
recess saw the establishment in Afghanistan 
of the Ameer of our choice as ruler of the 
whole country of which he claims to be the 
Sovereign. No doubt there are difficulties 
and dangers, and there will probably be 
fluctuations of fortune, But, at any rate, 
for the moment, the rivals of Abdul 
Rahman are subdued. The visit of the 
ew Ameer to the Viceroy, which is antici- 
pated in the spring of this year,is a sign 
that a yeturn td the policy which Lord 
Lytton interrupted. is bearing good fruit. 
In another part of the world there has been 
a similar recovery from similar mistake and 
disaster, The massacre in Cabul and the 
defeat near Candahar have their African 
counterparts at Laing’s Nek and Newcastle. 
A policy of justice has had results in the 
‘Transvaal analogous to those which are 
visible in Afghanistan. The restagation of 
self-rule and independence to the Boers, 
subject to the suzerainty of the Queen and 
to surveillance by England over their 
foreign policy and their native relations, 
were conceded by the peace concluded by 
Sir Evelyn Wood early in March. In 


August the Government of the Transvaal 
was handed over to the people, and the 
signature of the Convention in October 
formally brought to a just and honourable 
close proceedings begun under a previous 
Government, in inexcusable ignorance 
marked in their course by many question- 
able details, and too long persisted in in 
spite of ampler knowledge The Afghan 
question and the Transvaal question have 
ceased to exist. Hf what was roxious in 
the external policy of the late Lord 
Beaconsfield has been rectified, what was 
good in it has been carried out to its proper 
conclusion to the rectification of the Servian 
and Montenegrin frontiers, the adjustment 
of the boundaries between Greece and 
Turkey has to be added. The Treaty of 
Delimitation, which was signed on the 
24th of May, has been carried into effect. 
The new territory assigned to Greece has 
been handed over to her, and with an 
enlarged area. 

In connection with this subject we may 
mention that in March, 1882, the London 
Greek Committee was dissolved, and com- 
Mmemorated its dissolution in the usual 
manner by a banquet, Lord Rosebery in 
the chair. It is only a few years since 
Lord Beaconsfield described the Greeks ag 
an interesting people, who could afford to 
wait. The Greeks thought otherwise, and 
with the assistance of our English Govern- 
ment, more nearly representing public 
opinion on the merit of their claims, they 
last year added Thessaly to the dominions 
of the king of Greece. This very much 
annoyed the people, who held that, under 
Mr. Gladstone, England had quite lost all 
her power and influence in continental 
affairs. The cession of Thessaly to Greece 
was in fact a typical instance both of 
English influence prevailing to a great 
extent, and of the harmonious working of 
the European concert. Lord Rosebery, 
whose on festive occasions are 
invariably excellent, declared that the 
claims of Greece were not a party ques- 
tion. Uniess this remark was intended 
"as a courteous reference to the presence 
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of Alderman Cotton, it must be taken as 
one of those conventional compliments 
which it is sometimes thought prudent 
to bestow upon the vanquished after 2 
substantial victory has been won. “It 
could not be supposed,” said Lord Rose- 
bery, “that those who love the Turkish 
Government could look with any particular 
affection on the Greek Government.” But 
then the late Administration and the Con- 
servative «party were disposed, if not to 


tempt. The Greeks, at all events, felt th 
difference in the situation when Mr. Glad 
stone came into poter, and they feel 1 
still, The Greek Chargé“d’Affaires, M 
Gennadius, expressed in graceful term: 
when responding to the toast of his Sove 
reign’s health, the gratitude which hi 
countrymen feel towards their friends it 
England. It is unnecessary to recapitu 
late, or do more than refer with Lor 
Rosebery to the labuurs of Lord Granville 
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“love,” at all events to support and be- 
friend, the rule of his Imperial ,Majesty 
the Sultan, It would be unfair to say 
that the Conservative leaders said much in 
Parliament which showed uncompromising 
hostility to the cause of Greece. Lord 
Beeconsfield and Lord Salisbury waited 
until they got to Berlin before they defi- 
nitely resisted the claims of a nation to 
which they had been in the habit of refer- 
ring with not altogether unf-icnd“y con- 


of Mr. Goschen, and of Sir Charles Dilke. 
Mr. Goschen had at Constantinople a very 
difficult mission to fulfil; but by dint of 
patience, perseverance, and courage, he 
ultimately, as we all know, succeeded. 
Greece has been, as Lord Rosebery said, 
living long upon her expectations, but it is 
now time for her to settle down upon and 
improve what she has got, Fresh acqui~ 
sitions she may yet make, and probably no 
attentive observer of Eastern politics be- 
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lieves that the limits of her advance have 


postponed, in order that the method of 


yet been reached, But the annexation of ; peaceful arbitration might be made a 


Thessaly is more fhan she could have 
hoped to win Yor herself, and more than 
any country but England would have 
gone out of its way to obtain for her. 
The manner of the transference, which did 
credit to all concerned, has set a good ex- 
ample for the future. Not only was the 
transaction a bloodless and a quiet one, but 
the inhabitants of the ceded territory were 
at once admittéd to exercise all the privi- 
leges of citizens, and to share in the un- 
restricted suffrage of free Greece. A 
country which so uses its victory proves 
that ithas not been demoralised by hope 
deferred. On the services which Greece 
has rendered to civilisation 1t would be un- 
pardonably tedious tot eni: “Except 
the blind forces of nature,” says Sir Henry 
Maine, with perhaps some exaggeration, 
“nothing moves in this world which is not 
Greek in its origin.” 

It would have been, of course, impossible 
to ignore, even at a congratulatory dinner, 
the fact that Greece has not yet got every- 
thing for which she asked. Epirus is still 
@ part of the Turkish Empire, and likely 
for the present to remain so. But two 
grounds of consolation may be suggested 
to the notice of Hellenic patriots, In the 
first place, they have acquireg Thessaly 

‘without loss of life and without expendi- 
ture of money; in the second place,.the 
agglomeration of races*and the dissolution 
of European Turkey: will assuredly make 
Epirus theirs in time. {swell known 
that Mr. Gladstone’s Government did not 
assent without protest to the exclusion of 
Epirus from the late settlement. But 
details must occasionally be sacrificed to 
principles, and it was worth while that 
an inevitable event should be temporarily 


precedent for the future decision of Euro- 
pean difficulties. The minimising Powers 
may perbaps find that order would bave 
been more firmly secured in South-Eastern 
Europe by doing at once what will have to 
be done some day. Slowly but surely Mr, 
Gladstone's policy, that policy which Lord 
Beaconsfield with less than his usual dis- 
cretion likened to 2 proposal that the whole 
House of Commons should roll down 
Greenwich-hill, is being carried out. That 
there was neither ‘sense nor wit in the com- 
parison was obvious enough at the time, 
but it was not every one who saw in 1876 
as clearly as did Mr, Gladstone the full 
significance of the movement which was 
beginning in Europea’ Turkey. Perhaps 
the present generation may not witness the 
end. But it is the part of statesmen to 
provide for events which are certain to 
come, and may happen at any time, Greece 
has calmed down after her recent excite- 
ment, and we hear no more of armaments 
swelled beyond available resources, and 
popular enthusiasm kept hardly within 
bounds. This satisfactory change is due 
to the agency of her Majesty’s Government, 
supported by the public opinion which was 
represented in the Greek Committee. Bit 
the Sultan’s authority is with difficulty 
maintained, whether in Epirus or in Eastern 
Roumelia, Diplomatic barriers are a sorry 
defence against the rush of national move- 
ments, Abdul Hamid has leant upon 
Prince Rismarck, and his hand has been 
pierted as with a reed, If the Greeks can, 
be for the present satisfied with their latest 
acquisition, a great future may be before 
them, because they are an “ interesting 
people,” but because they are. the natural 
heirs of a decaying despotism. 
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CHAPTER XLIX. 


N 1882, the Land Question 
in England had become 
one of paramount import- 
ance. The action of the 
Irish, the competition of 
American farmers and ex- 
porters, the inclemency of 
the seasons, the growth of 
public opinion, had opened 
the eyes of English tenant farmers, and had 
made them a little more bold in the assertion 
of their rights. Naturally also the public 
took an interest in the matter, Free trade in 
land, it was said, would be for the benefit 
of the community, inasmuch as it would 
render productive large masses of property 
belonging to nominal owners, who were 
unable to turn them to profitable account, 
and inasmuch land would become more 
valuable when it could be sold as cheaply 
and as readily as a bale of calico. Be that 
as it may, there was a growing tendency to 
abridge the power and privileges of English 
landlords, who had ridden with too high a 
hand, and had constituted themselves the 
lords of the consciences, and the manners; 
and the pockets of their fenants.- In the 
summer of 1881 there was an immepse 
amount of agricultural distress, and many 
were the-farms that were thrown out of 
cultivation, the tenants éither emigrating or 
having become emigrants, ot prefevring to 
lead an idle life rather than continue to 
Jabour in vain and lose money. “So you 
are living on your capital,” said a Sussex 
landlord to one of his tenants; * how do 
you like it?” “Oh, I much prefer it to 
your living on my capital,” was the bold 
reply. Well, in 1881 this feeling was 
getting pretty common among the farmers, 
who, with landlords on one side and 
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labourers on the other, and bad seasons all 
round, found it very hard to make both 
ends meet. But, independently of the 
farmers, the question of the land was and 
is of national importance: Politically the 
landlords have been the backbone of the 
‘Tory party, and prevented as much as 
possible all progress and reform. Then 
the question affects the food supply. It is 
felt that the lgnd is not made the most of, 
that it is not turned to the best account, 
that we have to bring from abroad a great 
deal which we ought to grow at home, and 
would grow at home were it not for class 
legislation and obsolete feudal customs and 
regulations. Accordingly, when it was 
found, in 1882, that Mr. Gladstone had 
met his tenantry and had made the usual 
reduction of ten per cent. the British 
public were quite prepared to find that he 
had made a speech on the occasion. Mr. 
Gladstone said :—“ Mr. Rector, Mr. Taylor, 
my friends, and gentlemen,—I am particu- 
larly glad that the pressure of business has * 
not rendered it impossible for me to meet 
you at this critical period—a period.of the 
greatest interest to us all, for it has been 
well said that we‘have to a considerable 
extent joint interests, and we all of us have 
very important intefests in the prosperity 
of the calling to which you are devoted. 
‘There is only one sentiment which has been 
delivered by Mr, Taylor in his most friendly 
speech from which I am compelled to dis- 





. sent, and from it I dissent very strongly in- 


deed ; but as it is entirely personal to myself, 
you will agree, I hope, that I am entitled 
to a considerable amount of liberty in 
regard to it; and that is the wish that he 
was so good as to express that I might 
continue to occupy for many years the 
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position which I have now the honour to | sure, and they followed or accompanied the 


hold,’ It is a wish which if I did entertain,” 
I feel convinced coufd not be gratified. It 
would be contrary to nature that a man 
who has been at work in public life for fifty 
years, and who has done as much hard 
work in public life as I have done, should 
be ina condition to expect a prolongation 
of the labour for any considerable time ; 
but that is not a subject on which it is 
becoming or neccssary for me at present to 
dilate. I wish to look closely and exclu- 
sively at the immediate matters which must 
press now upon your minds as they press 
upon mine, and I will only postpone for 
one moment the little I have to say on 
those matters by expressing my deep regret 
that my eldest son has not becn able to 
preside over your meeting to-day. You 
will agrce with me that the cause of his 
absence is one which may do something to 
mitigate the regret which I believe we all 
feel for the fact itself, I hope, gentlemen, 
that the friendly and kindly connection 
which has subsisted for so many gencra- 
tions between yourselves and the body 
you represent on the one hand and my 
wife’s family on the other, may, through 
the medium of my son and his 
descendants, be prolonged for many genc- 
rations to come. I am quite sure you 
give us credit for entertaining that feeling. 
‘We may, in our relations with you or in 
other of the relations o: life; find our 
capacity and power may be too limited to 
enable us to do what we should wish to do ; 
but, so far as will and jhtention go, so far 
us a sincere sympathy with you in your 
difficultics go, and a desire to fulfil our own 
duties to the best of our capacity, I believe 
that you are as well persuaded of our enter- 
taining the desire as I am persuaded of it 
mysclf. Now, gentlemen, you have passed 
through a period of very severe trial—I 
ought perhaps to say you are still passing 
through it. It is now about forty years 
since I first began to attend these dinners, 
and certainly I have secn many changes in 
that time. The first of those years were 
years of very considerable trial and pres- 


introduction of the legislation known as 
Free Trade ; but those years, which were 
marked by some scarcity in the seasons and 
by some other trying circumstances, were 
followed by a quarter of a century which, 
so far as I know, was a period of great and 
more general prosperity to agriculture than 
had been known in this country for a long 
time before ; and the test of the prosperity 
was to be found in this, that almost every 
article of agricultural produce went up 
greatly in price. Of that there is no doubt 
whatever. Wheat, of course, being of great 
importance here, constitutes an exception ; 
but still there has been no very great fall 
even in the price of wheat. Other grain, 
barley, oats, meat, wool, butter, cheese, 
almost everything else that the farmer is 
interested in went up in price, and went up 
in price in a manner which showed it would 
not go down again to its former level; and 
even in this period of distress, if we take 
for example the article of meat, in which 
a great deal of pressure has been felt, you 
know perfectly well that at the worst the 
price at which stock has been sold, or the 
price which the butcher has obtained for 
meat, has been very much higher than it 
used to be fifty or sixty years ago. I hope 
that these facts of themselves are quite 
sufficient to arm you against the delusion 
which is attempted to be practised on the 
agriculturists of this country by some per- 
‘yons whp ought to know better, when they 
have endeavouréd to teach you that you 
have to look to the improvement of your 
condition fo a restoration of what was called 
Protection. Now, I place in yous view this 
fact, that, as I have’ said, while wheat upon 
the ave-age ferched a very few shillings a 
quarter more in the time of Protection, 
every other article which is of the smallest 
consequence in agricultural production has 
fetched much higher prices, and steadily 
and solidly higher prices, since freedom of 
trade was introduced, and that, not as the 
eld prices of wheat were made, by stinting 
the supplies to the people by refusing 
admission into this country of the food on 
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which they were todepend. No; but under 
@ system of perfectly equal justice, where 
no impediment is offered to the introduction 
of provisions from all parts of the world, 
with this result, that the trade of the 
country has been multiplied fivefold, that 
the population of the country has grown 
with great rapidity, that it has not 
only'a larger population, but a much 
richer population, and that being a 
much richer population i¢ has had a great 
deal more to spend in agricultural products, 
and in consequence, there being more 
bidders for the same articles, it has been 
willing to give, and has given, a great deal 
more for them, Do not, therefore, suppose 
that it is to that quarter that you are to 
look for anyimprovement of your condition ; 
but 1 must say, 1 belicve myself that 
farmers of this country are a great deal 
too rational and sensible, and too capable 
of profiting by and understanding the ex- 
perience through which we have passed. to 
be liable or likely to share in any of the 
gross dclusions—I might almost say im- 
postures, except that Ido not wish to use 
hard words—which some people, some 
political quacks, are endeavouring to send 
abroad as if they were remedics for the 
serious evils you have suffered from. The 
special evils from which you suffer are duc 
to bad seascns and bad trade. The bad 
seasons which it has pleased God to give 
us have given you much less both in 
quantity and quality, much lessof agriculturai 
produce to dispose of ; and while you have 
had less to dispose of, the bad trad: of the 
country has taken away to some consider- 
able extent the means of those who ought 
to have purchased yuur produce ; there- 
fore you have at once brought a diminished 
supply to market, and you have had to 
take for it a diminished price. It is a fact 
which we have one and all before us, and 
which we so much lament. It has been 
well said we have no reason to suppose 
that the climate of the countiy and the soil 
of the country are likely to be on the 
average in a worse condition than they 
lhave been. It may be that the prosperity 


of the country required the chastening 
hand of Providence to be unfolded, and 
that we should be taught to suffer and 
struggle a little that we might not be too 
proud of the great power and wealth and 
prosperity’ to which this country had at~- 

‘However that may be, I am very 
ate to hear Mr. Taylor say that he is dis- 
posed to look cheerfully forward to the 
future, so far as regards those great and 
main elements and external conditions of 
the prosperity of the farmers—first of all, 
the seasons that Providence may send jrou, 
and secondly, the condition of trade in the 
country, which is what makes your buyers 
wealthy, and by making them wealthy 
enables them to purchase freely com- 
modities you offer, But it is also quite 
true that in a peritd of this kind great 
benefit arises from the pressure which it 
puts upon you, and the occasion it gives 
you to examine all round the condition in 
which you stand, There is in the first 
place the question of rents. Well, gentle- 
men, Iam not aware that there has been 
any considerable increase of rents in this 
part of the country, except in relation to 
positive outlay upon the soil or upon the 
buildings on the farms; but that is a 
question which probably will find its own 
level, for it is evident that when all over the 
country the state of things prevails which 
prevails now, that is, that there are numbers. 
of vacant farms, and very few farmers 
offering to take them, it will be the farmer's 
own fault if he offers ar extravagant rent 
for them, It is evidently not a very un- 
favourable position in which the farmer is 
placed as far as rent is concerned, and I 
am bound to say, on the other hand, that I 
should think that landlord was an uncom- 
monly clever fellow who in the circum- 
stances could contrive to get an excessive 
rent for his land. If there are such people 
I do not know where they are to be found. 
Mr. Taylor says—and I agree with him— 
he hopes it will be found possible to scttle 
this matter by the agency of what we 
might call the natural operation of supply 
and demand. He has referred to an im, 
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portant Act of Parliament which has been 
passed for Ireland, under which, as you all 
know, it is in the potver of either the land- 
lord or tenant, excepting so far as he may 
be bound by the provisions of a lease—and 
even then in certain cases and circum- 
stances—it is in the power, where the hold- 
ing is a yearly one, to refer the question of 
rent to the Court, That is a very remark- 
able and exceptional remedy for a very 
remarkable and exceptional state of things, 
and I do not at all believe that it is the desire 
of the farmers more than it is the desire of 
the landlords in this country to call in the 
lawyers and judges to assist them in deter- 
mining how much the one should pay and 
the other should receive. We hope that 
we may be able to manage these matters 
for ourselves; and wevare perfectly aware, 
if we have to invite the aid of a most 
valuable and necessary profession for a 
purpose of this kind, the legal profession 
must be paid for its trouble, and a certain 
portion of that which would be cither rent 
received by the landlord or profit enjoyed 
by the tenant must neccasarily stick to the 
fingers of that profession—in conducting 
the operation ; for the profession must live 
like any other, and very honourably it docs 
live by the assistance it affords us, Still 
I think we would rather not give them any 
.trouble on that particular subject so long 
“as we can avoid it We shall, however, 
have to look to some ¢xtent todaw, with- 
out doubt, I have myself spoken pretty 
fully upon these ‘matters in other ‘places, 
and need not dwell uport,thera: Jong here. 
‘There are changes which will have to be 
made in the laws in regard to the position 
of the landlords. I mean now in matters 
that do not directly affect a tenancy. The 
transfer of land ought to be made a great 
dea) more free and easy and cheap and 
rapid than it is. The descent of land 
ought likewise to be relieved from many 
restraints that affect it; but these are sub- 
jects in which I believe the tenants have a 
‘very considerable interest, though, still, it 
is an interest perhaps tess direct than the 


which now press upon their minds. The 
relation of the landlord and tenant is not 
sufficiently provided for by law. An at- 
tempt was made, and I have no doubt it 
was a very well-meant attempt, some years 
ago, which resulted in the passing of what 
is called the Agricultural Holdings Act, 
The Act excited no interest whatever in 
this part of the country, and was not round 
available for dealing in any satisfactory 
manner with the relations of the landlord 
and tenant I do not think it would be 
possible for me to enter into details on 
this subject, but 1 express confidently this 
belief—that you will find no indisposition 
whatever on the part of the present Parlia- 
ment to adopt the best, the fullest, and the 
most effective measures for securing the 
legitimate interest of the cultivator in the 
land. You know very well in this com- 
pany, that so far as regards a reasonable 
permanency of tenure, there nevér has been 
any difficulty made—at least so far as my 
recollection goes back, there never has 
been on these properties any difficulty 
made—in giving leases to the tenants, but 
there has been no disposition, no general 
disposition to take them, and at present { 
do not suppose that in the existing state 
of agricultural relations any one is eagerly 
looking for them; but whether it be By 
Jeases or. by security for the unexhausted 
improvements of the tenant, or whether it 
be by any other means, 1 give a confident 
epinion that you will have nothing to com- 
plain of cn the part of the existing Parlia- 
ment asto its willingness to do what is just 

reasonable, There is a subject which 
must come before Parliament, 1 think, in 
the session about to commence, in which 
you havz an important interest, and that 
is the local government of the country. 
Provision has been made for local govern- 
ment by representative boards in the towns 
and cities of the country, but it has mot yet 
been made in the counties. The desire of 
the present Administration is to propose a 
thoroughly efficient measureof local govern- 
ment which shall give to the inhabitants of 





interest which they feel in tnany matters ; the countics an effective power of con- 
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trolling the county expenditure—that the 
same principles of freedom and of repre- 
sentative government which apply to our 
Central Legislature and to the jaws of the 
State should be carried into effect likewise 
in the local government of rural districts, 
just as much as it is now in the towns of 
the country. But there is another subject 
on which you no doubt wish to hear what 
T have to say, and that is whether anything 
is to be done for you with respect to assist- 
ing local taxation from Imperial sources. 
We are most desirous that you should 
have in the first place the means of con- 
trolling local expenditure quite indepen- 
dently of the sources from which the local 
taxes are raised, and that the law should 
be arranged s0 as to give no temptation 
for waste, but that you should have every 
inducement to economise the outlay of the 
money. This is a very important question, 
whether and in what form you are to re~ 
ceive further assistance from Imperial 
taxes, You reccive a good deal of as- 
sistance now, but in my opinion in a 
bad form. There is the police of the 
country. Their expenditure is borne 
either entirely or in part, and some of the 
poor law charges are borne cither entirely 
or, in part, by the Exchequer of the 
cotintry; but they are borne in such a way 
as in general not to contribute to cconomy, 
and in such a way as to introduce a great 
deal, and probably, as I think, too much of 
central interference or what is called cen- 
tralisation in the local government of the 
country, and rather to draw us from that 
old principle of English institutions which 
lics at the. root of them, namely, the prin- 
ciple that the local population should have 
the management of Parliamentagy and 
local affairs, Apart from that, the demand 
for assistance from the public Exchequer 
may not be an unreasonable demand. It 
is founded on several considerations. One 
of them is that at the time when the pre- 
sent charges were fixed upon real property, 
the personal property of the country was 
comparatively small, and it ts felt that it 


property should bear a larger share of the 
tharges. That may be so. Another con- 
sideration of great importance is this, that 
changes are introduced by Parliament into 
the relative liability of different districts of 
the country, For example, there are some 
parts of this parish, the liability of which, 
for the rates, has been very considerably 
altered by legislation during the last few 
years. Again, the law which places upon 
the shoulders of the occupier the immediate 
charge of all the rates is a law that operates 
severely upon him at the time when new 
rates are introduced, or old ones are in- 
creased. Now these are all matters, gentle- 
men, which, in the opinion of her Majesty’s 
Government, deserve and call for careful 
attention. But the mode of meeting the 
public exigencies in this matter is a business 
much too complicated for me to enter upon 
atthe present moment. We are devoting 
our attention to it with ali our energy, and 
we hope to bring it before the early atten- 
tion of Parliament. I say the early attention 
of Parliament, because we are obliged now, 
when we speak of introducing anything to 
Parliament, to speak with great reserve. 
You have heard generally, no doubt, that 
the forms of Parliament have been of late 
years used for purposes the very reverse to 
which they were intended. ‘They were, 
intended for the purpose of promoting 
effective and satisfactory legislation, and™> 
are now us:d pretty much for the purpose 
of preventing any legislat 5n at all, And 
the very first question, I-snay say, of mag- 
nitude that Her Mujesty's Government will 
have to deal with in the coming session 
must be to endeavour to bring the great 
legislative instrument, the House of Com- 
mons, into a condition satisfactorily to 
perform its dutics. But were that matter 
disposed of—and I earnestly hope that in 
the efforts we make we shall receive the cffec- 
tive and energetic support of public opinion 
while we are endeavouring to put the House 
of Commons in a condition to perform its 
duties—were that matter disposed of, I do 
not know anything which would stand 
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to make to déal with this question of local 
government, local expenditure, and local 
taxation, in such a Way as I hope will be 
found to mect all reasonable expectation. 
Now with respect to legislation, I do not 
think there is anything else I ought to say 
except one thing, and that is to make a 
confession and administer a caution. It is 
all very well, and it may be all very right 
to provide, perhaps, that the incidence of 
the rating should not be borne exclusively 
as it is now by the farmer. When we speak 
of prospective arrangements it may be very 
right to provide for assistance in bearing 
the charge of these rates such as I have 
already glanced at ; but if we are to look at 
the permanent interest of the occupier of 
the land it must be borne in mind that 
whatever is given to the rates in rural dis- 
tricts will ultimately come back to the land- 
lords. You may get a very great deal of 
benefit from it in the mcantime; but you 
know perfectly well that if the rates upon 
a farm are £50 a year, and these rates are 
reduced by public measures to £25, and the 
farmer and his family disappear altogether 
and a new tenant comes in, that new tenant 
will give £25 more for the farm than he 
would, because every man before he com- 
putes the rent he is to give puts before 
himself the amount of rates he will have to 
pay, and any reduction of those rates in the 
case of new teuancies will tell to the bencfit 
of the landlord gand gherefore 1 sayemy- 
self, asone inte: Asted ii in the landlord, that 
I should be very ‘sorty to say that réduction 
of the rates alone is that. which will suffi- 

ciently provide for the benefit of the farmer 
throughout all time. * For the benefit of 
the existing farmer I hope it will provide, 
but for the bencfit of his successor on the 
farm, the reduction of the rate will be a 
reduction of which the main or probably 
the exclusive benefit will be felt by the 
landlord. Do not suppose me to say that 
that is a reason why the thing should, not 
be done, but it is certainly a reason for con- 
sidering whether, if the landlord is ulti- 
mately to receive that great benefit at the 
expense of the general tax-payers of the 





country or from the charge of any of the 
taxes of the country, there may be reasons 
for taking away some of the advantages 
which the landlord now enjoys in respect 
of the taxes payable upon the inheritance 
of his property ; because as you are aware 
what is called personal property, including 
farm stock, is taxed very heavily upon the 
death of the owner, whilst landed property 
is, on the contrary, taxed very lightly and 
in my opinion—I’give my personal opinion 
— if the landlord is to be the receiver of 
great ultimate benefit by the reduction of 
rates at the cost of the public, it would be 
right some account of that should be taken 
in the taxes he has to pay when he comes 
into his property on the death of the pre- 
vious possessor. There are a varicty of 
subjects, upon which I don’t wish to detain 
you at any length, for I should feel myself 
guilty of impertinence if I were to attempt 
to make recommendations to you upon the 
manner of carrying on your business; but 
this I venture to say, that though I have 
spoken on two great causes operating upon 
the agricultural prosperity, namely, the 
seasons and the state of the general trade 
of the country—-which determine whether 
you have rich customers or poor ones, and 
thereby determine in a great degree what 
you are to receive for your products—yet 
there is*a subject more important than 
these, and that is the skill and capital of 
the farmer himself—the capital he pos- 
sesses and the way he uses it. I feel, as I 
have alWays felt, that one of the difficulties 
onethis*subject is that the agriculturist is 
called upon to undertake, and does under- 
take voluntarily, a task of great difficulty. 
‘The skill that is required to enable a man 
to get Sut of one, two, three, or four thou- 
sand pounds in agriculture the same profit 
which he might fairly get out of retail trade, 
or even out of the many descriptions of 
manufacture, is a far greater degree of skill, 
He has many more contingencies to think 
of; he has a more wide and varied know- 
ledge to acquire. His profession, although. 
it is probably the most agreeable of all pro- 
fessions, yet it is also, on account of the 
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great demands it makes upon his know- 
ledge and skill, the most difficult of all 
professions. There is another thing. The 
manufacturers and artisans are continually 
deriving fresh benefits from the introduction 
of machinery, You are aware that manu- 
facture in this country has been wonderfully 
transformed by the introduction of machi- 
nery, and that the improvements in the 
career of that machinery seem to be bound- 
Jess, The agriculturis® derives in com- 
parisona limited advantage from machinery. 
Some, no doubt, he has, and I hope he will 
have more. A very interesting machine 
waa exhibited to me only a few days ago. 
I don’t know whether it is to be of value or 
not, but it is called the ‘harvest-saving 
machine ;’ and the ipventor, the gentleman 
in whose possession it, is, is Mr. William 
Gibbs, Gilwell-park, Chingford, Essex. He 
assured mg that that machine is in opera- 
tion upon many farms of different sizes 
both in this country and in Scotland, The 
principle of the machine does not appear 
to be irrational. It is to dry before storage 
crops which are likely to suffer from mois- 
ture ; crops which being in a moist state 
are quite unfit for stacking, as you know. 
The ingenuity of science contrives machines 
which by motion generate heat, and passing 
the crop under the action of this dry and 
heated atmosphere may possibly ‘be found 
to be of great use and valuc, meeting your 
crop difficulty, namely, the difficulty of 
uncertain weather during the harvest, which 
utterly blights the most sanguine&ind most 
reasonable hopes. There is one* subject 
I will allude to, and I think when I 
spoke ate the farmers’ meeting I was a 
little misunderstood, btcause Mr. Roberts 
thinks I made an unreas6nable® recom- 
mendation, It was the subject of what 
is called in France ‘small culture,’ the 
rearing of the smaller living creatures, 
such as poultry, and the culture of vege- 
tables and fruits, It would be a great 
impertinence in me to tell men like Mr. 
Roberts how to conduct histrade. I know 
a recommendation bearing upon this sub- 
ject can onlybe rational when it is addressed 


to those whose circumstances enable them 
to profit by it; nor dg I suppose that any 
great revolution in the circumstances of 
farmers can be brought about in such a 
way; but, after all, I think farmers ought 
to bear in mind that there is in this country 
an unbounded capacity of consuming 
luxuries. Now, minor culture, such as 
poultry and vegetables that are commonly 
grown in gardens, and the flowers and the 
fruits that are also commonly grown, are 
more or less in the nature of luxuries, and 
wherever the circumstances of the farmer 
enable him advantageously to devote any 
portion of his land to purposes of that 
kind, in my opinion it is not irrational to 
do this, if he examines and carefully ascer- 
tains whether he can derive benefit from it 
or not. When I presumed to mention this 
subject some years ago in this parish it was 
at an horticultural meeting of cottagers, 
aud very small holdess they were I had in 
view. So they are now. There may be 
cases where the devoting of fields to the 
rearing of vegetables not commonly grown, 
or to the rearing of fruits where access to 
markets is favourable, may be found « 
source of no inconsiderable profit. It is quite 
a mistake to suppose that the climate of 
this country is a reason against entertain- 
ing subjects of that kind, because if it were 
the climate of Scotland would be a much | 
stronger reason, bearing ir mind this fact, 
that large quantitigs of strawberries are 
supplied to the London market from Scot- 
land, ffom the Nort, amd some of those 
parts of ScdflandWhich are commonly con- 
sidered to have a most ungenial climate 
This is not a mattér in which, gentlemen, 
I venture to do more than make a sugges- 
tion which may be of use here and there, 
I think, gentlemen, 1 have now said all, 
and perhaps at greater length than I should 
have done; but I quite admit that from my 
public capacity you have a right to expect 
that such exertions as I can make shall be 
used to do what the law can do to improve 
your condition ; but, after the law has done 
all it can possibly do, these two causes to 
which I first referred will be of much greater 
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consequence than anything that law cando } legislation which are already familiar to 


—first, the season, which God may send us ; 
and, secondly, the trade of the country on 
which you depend for a good and brisk 
and profitable market, and your own 
capital, your own skill, your own industry, 
your own ceaseless study to find out 
modes of improving your processes and 
modes of introducing new processes 
where the old ones are defective. What 
lies in yourselves is the main matter of 
all, and I can only hope that it may be 
given to you so to enjoy the bencfits of 
just legislation, so to witness the bounty 
‘of Providence from year to year, so to sce 
all classes of the community flourishing 
around you in order that you may share 
their prosperity, and ,so to develop your 
own energy and industry that as you meet 
in this room year after year, you may mect 
under circumstances ever growing brighter 
and brighter, ever ditsinishing your cares, 
and increasing your hopes that your call- 
ing may be pursued in a manner profit- 
able to yourselves and advantageous to the 
country.” 

Several other toasts followed. 

The specch, of course, created a consider- 
able amount of comment, Agriculture is 
still our greatest industry, and agriculture 
is depressed, At every farmers’ ordinary, 

.and at every rent audit, the question upper- 
most in people’s minds, if not in their 
actual talk, was how far the bad times were 
likely to extend, and what was the remedy, 
if any. The Daily News, .after referring 
to Mr. Gladstone’s remafks as to re-adjust- 
ment of rent, says :— 

“ At this point Mr. Gladstone’s argument 
yesterday seems to be somewhat incomplete. 
Rents are re-arranging themselves where 
farms are vacant; but the re-adjustment in 
other cases is made as an act of bounty, and 
is not a re-adjustment at all. There is much 
anxiety on this point in rural districts ; 
and it is to this feeling that the less prudent 
proposals of some rural politicians are to 
be attributed. On the cther points Mr. 
Gladstone's statements are in harmony 
with announcements respecting coming 





our readers, Parliament must necessarily 
leave the question of rents to arrange itself 
between landlords and tenants; and wise 
landlords will show a prudent anxiety to 
keep good tenants, even by considerable 
concessions in the matter of rent. The 
legislation on the relations between !and- 
lord and tenant which Mr. Gladstone pro- 
mises is to be in another direction. More 
security for the capital the tenants put into 
the soil, and additional guarantees for the 
free use of the land they hire as the raw 
material of their business, are essential to 
any revival of prosperity. Mr. Gladstone tells 
the farmers that they will find in the present 
Parliament no indispositiontopass measures 
for securing the legitimate interest of the 
cultivators in the soil, if only the Conserva~ 
tives will let them get to any business at 
all. It will be necessary at the very least 
to make the provisions of the Agricultural 
Holdings Act compulsory in all tenancies, 
and to do something for free cultivation. 
The main relief is, however, that which is 
directed in the first place to the position of 
landlords themselves. Changes in this 
respect which donot directly affect tenancies 
may exert a very powerful indirect effect. 
A landlord who is so burdened and tied wp 
that he can do nothing with his estate but 
get out of it the largest income it will yield, 
is, as Lord Derby lately intimated, a public 
evil, He is in a greater degree a private 
évil to his tenants. He can neither develop 
the resoutces of the estate himself nor give 
then sufficient security for any large expen- 
diture they may make for that purpose. Mr, 
Gladstone promises that the transfer of land 
shall be made easie# and cheaper, and that 
the descent of Jand shall be relieved from 
restraints that now encumber it. All 
promises of legislation, however, have to be * 
made with the reservation that first of all 
the power of getting on with work shall be 
reconquered for the House of Commons ; 
and Sir W. Hart-Dyke’s speech at Chatham 
last night is only one more indication of 
the resistance which the Conservatives will 
offer to any such reform. 
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“Should it be possible to overcome the 
obstruction threatened anew in every Con- 
servative speech, one of the earliest duties 
of Parliament will be to consider questions 
of local government,expenditure, andrating. 
Mr. Gladstone put the three points together, 
but they naturally fall for consideration in 
the order in which they are placed. Mr. 
Lowther is promising the farmers of the 
North Riding, if they will vote for Mr. 
Dawnay, further grant$ in aid of local 
burdens from the public purse. Mr, Glad- 
stone points out how such.grants practically 
go into the landlord’s pocket. It is of no 
use to readjust local taxation unless its 
incidence is redistributed. In Mr. Goschen’s 
Bills nine or ten years ago a suggestion was 
made for fairly dividing the burden between 
landlord and tenant, apd some such provi- 
sion is an essential part of any scheme for 
the reform of local taxation. Mr. Gladstone 
intimates that if the landlords are relieved 
of rates they must pay succession duties 
more nearly equivalent to the legacy duties 
on personalty. Expenditure is of course a 
matter of government ; and, in the coming 
County Government Bill, there is no fear 
that Mr. Sclater-Booth’s blunders will be 
repeated. The late Government in the 
rgeasures which Mr. Sclater-Booth dangled 
before a House which was only inclined to 
play with them, thought it would be suffi- 
cient concession to the occupiers if they 
levied the rate, the amount and expenditure 
of which was kept under fhe contsol of the 
magistrates. No such scheme if likely to 
find place in Mr, Dodson’s meastrese It 
would not be worth having if it were not 
based om the principle that those who pay 
the rates shall decide how the money is to 
be expended. An effectivé contr of the 
county expenditure is therefore a main 
feature in the new powers which are to be 
conferred on county occupiers. Mr. Glad- 
stone spoke of placing under the new 
representative bodies in the counties the 
carrying out of the laws. It would be an 
immense reform if all the local authority 
were concentrated under one county board 
and administered by one set of officials, and 


from one local centre even toa larger extent 
than in towns. Thg administration of 
justice, which is now given to irresponsible 
Persons, should be put into the hands of 
paid magistrates. This would be to substi- 
tute skilled for unskilled labour in this 
most important of public duties. Mr. 
Gladstone's reference to the police will be 
received with general satisfaction, The 
system of grants in aid from the Con- 
solidated Fund has, as he says, led to too 
much central interference ; and it will be a 
most valuable result of rural reform if it 
tends to restore to our police force its purely 
civic and local character, It should be 
under the Town Councils in all the towns, 
and under the new county councils in the 
country districts.” 

The TZimas wrote:—“Mr, Gladstone 
assured his Hawarden tenants that the 
attention of the Legislature will be speedily 
directed to the farmer's case, and every 
reasonable help will be given that the 
wisdom of Parliament can contrive. He 
must not, of course, expect too much. The 
question of rent he will be left to settle 
with his landlord, Mr. Gladstone passes 
over lightly coming changes in the land 
laws as not being of much importance to 
the tenant as such. He promises other and 
better things than these, The present 
Parliament will not hesitate to give the best,. 
and fullest, and most effective measures for 
secvring the legitimate interest of cultiva~ 
tors in theland. This may be done possibly 
by corhpellipgy the landiord to grant long 
leases, possibly by giving the tenant security 
for unexhausted improvements, possibly in 
some other way, but certainly in whatever 
way may be deemed just and reasonable. 
Reforms in the matter of local government 
and taxation complete the list of what 
Parliament may be expected to do.” The 
Times considered Mr. Gladstone made a 
remarkable omission in not referring to the 
effect of American competition with English 
farmers, 


The Datly Chronicle said -—“ To give the 
ratepayers control over local expenditure 
will be a reform calculated to confer enar- 
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mous benefits on the community, but the | corn and meat could be brought to the 
agriculturists must have a corollary in a! English consumer from the ports of the 


comprehensive Land Bill. If the depression 
from which agriculture has suffered, and 
still suffers, should precipitate those reforms 
which the Prime Minister shadowed forth 
at Hawarden, it will not have been an 
unmixed evil. But we would warn the 
Government against measures of a halting 
character, which would be unavailing as a 
solution of pressing problems, and unworthy 
of a Liberal Administration.” 

According to the Scotsman, there had 
not been for a long time a speech which 
was practically more important than that 
Made at Ilawarden. Init the views of the 
Government on the Land Question may be 
said to be fairly sketched, Ofcourse much 
will depend upon the details of the mea- 
sures that may be proposed ; but the gene- 
ral character of them can be easily under- 
stood. It is simple trath to say that the 
reforms indicated by Mr. Gladstone are 
just those for which all enlightened farmers 
and landed proprictors, and others who 
have taken an interest in the question, 
have been contending of late. 

The Globe implied that Mr. Gladstone's 
audience would derive but cold comfort 
from what he said, “ He travels back nearly 
half a century to recall a time when, after 


.a period of severe trial and pressure on the 


farmers, there sct in a season of unex- 
ampled agricultural prosperity. ~ He -in- 
vites us-to expect kuch a revival from the 
present depression, Farmersand landlords 
will reccive this hopeful assurance with re- 
serve. lf the conditions under which agri- 
cultural industry is now carried on were 
the same as when Mr. Gladstone attended 
his first rent audit forty years ago, we 
might, in the nature of things, reckon upon 
the desirable reaction, But a great deal 
has happened since. The New World, to 
apply an historical epigram in a new sense, 
has been called into existence to redress 
the balance of the Old. American compe- 
tition was not then even in the dreams of 
the British farmer, much less in his mar- 
kets. He had no fear of the day when 





United States in as short a time as it 
would take to bring goods from Edinburgh 
to London. Speedier conveyance and low 
carrying rates have destroyed whatever ad- 
vantage he might count upon from being on 
the spot, and therefore in a positign to 
secure the first prices, Another great dis- 
ability has overtaken the agriculturist in this 
country since the days when he had only 
bad seasons or some fortuitous or artificial 
misfortune to affecthim, ‘The cattle disease, 
with its heavy but indispensable restrictions, 
the risks of infection, and the disastrous loss 
which it inflicts, have made grazing as risky 
and difficult a pursuit as the sister branch 
of agriculture. The millions upon millions 
sterling lost by cattle disease, as if the 
money had been thrown into the sea, must 
be taken into account in comparing the 
prospects of reaction from later depres- 
sions with what they were before circum- 
stances had made agriculture, both in tillage 
and pasture, so precarious and uncertain an 
industry. As for the argument that because 
we have had bad seasons good seasons must 
follow, that will hardly appear more forcible 
from the Prime Minister than from any- 
body else. Mr. Gladstone puts aside with 
contempt, as gross delusions and even im- 
postures, all other explanations of the pre- 
sent depressed condition of the farmers.” 
The Globe asks, How is it that Mr. 
Gladston: overlooks the effect on the 
home market of the enormous im- 
ports? ‘It is absurd the way in which 
he reasons. The classes whose power 
of consumption was so affected were 
nevertheless able to buy up all the Ameri- 
can cork and meat that came into the 
market—the meat which, for people in 
their adversity, would be more of a luxury 
than a necessary of life. “It is impossible 
to suppose that Mr. Gladstone forgot the 
great element of foreign competition in his 
endeavour to account for the lean years 
through which domestic agriculture is 
passing, and it is equally difficult to think 
that he so underrates it that he passed it 
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over deliberately as unworthy of consider- 
ation, It may be that he avoided reference 
to a topic which would have suggested some 
awkward contradictions in the comfort he 
sought to administer to the British farmer. 
It is not long since the Prime Minister told 
us that our prosperity as a nation was fated 
to pass to the United States, and that our 
agriciltural and industrial resources were 
destined to be overborne and undermined 
by the giant of the West. If this is his 
opinion, why there is no use holding out 
brighter prospects to the British farmer. 
It would be fairer to repeat to him, even 
when he is Mr. Gladstone's tenant at arent 
audit, that the best he can hope for in the 
future is to struggle on at some level 
indefinitely lower than that he now holds. 
‘As it is, the Premier has but the vaguest 
consolation for him. He is to put his trust in 
Providence, with a minor dependence upon 
chickens and strawberries, It is his belief 
that the farmer would do well to take up 
those branches of that ‘little culture’ 
which the French peasant proprietor 
follows, with, however, as observers like 
Lady Verney show us, results so little 
profitable to his social, physical, or moral 
well-being. It need hardly be said that 
the conditions of French and British farm- 
ing are very different. Our agriculturist, 
great or small, has little or nothing to learn 
from the Frenchman, and even if he had, 
he would not find the difficulty which 
weighs upon him solved by the strawberry 
and the barn-door fowl.” Of course, argues 
the Globe, Mr. Gladstone had something 
to say of legislation. It is not likely 

the stategman who has upset the landlords 
of Ireland would let things alone here in 
England. “The inference from My, Glad- 
stone’s speech is that experiments already 
made have given him a diseased sppetite 
for further meddling, though even upon his 
own showing, there is nothing in the con- 
dition of agriculture in England which can 
be amended by legislation to an extent 
which makes legislation necessary. The 
subject is too important to sfop here. The 


Land Question has long been orie of the } 


most popular items in the Liberal pro- 
heramme of Reform, but men have meant 

by it many different*things, and a good 
many people have used the phrase without 
any very definite idea what it is that they 
do mean.” There is nobody, argued the 
Pall Mall Gazette, whose opinion on this 
serious subject can be so important as that 
of the Prime Minister. “This speech at 
it says, “ was not one of those 
great expositions of which Mr. Gladstone 
can show himself so wonderful a master 
when he chooses ; it is one of his character- 
istics very seldom to commit himself to 
more definite propositions than the occasion 
imperatively requires. But the general 
bearing of his views is tolerably clear, and 
it probably marks the level at which opinion 
has at Present : arrived among his supporters, 
‘When he says that the transfer of land ought 
to be a great deal more free and easy and 
cheap and rapid than,it is, the object is one 
of which even his political opponents do 
not disapprove. ‘The land,’ says Mr. 
Gladstone, ‘ought likewise to be relieved 
from many restraints that affect it,’ meaning, 
we presume, entails and long settlements. 
This would practically bring about the 
state of things which Lord Derby thinks 
ought not to be difficult to produce—a state, 
namely, in which nearly every acre in Eng- 
land would be saleable. More important 
for the moment than the ultimate transfor- 
mations of the land system is the relation 
betWeen landlord anid tenant. ‘This, says 
Mr. Gladstone, ‘is not sufficiently provided 
for by law’. The protecticn of the legitimate 
interest of the cultivators in the land is an 
object for which the present Parliament is 
not unprepared to devise ‘the best, fullest, 
and most effective measures,’ Mr.Gladstone 
did not define the extent of this legitimate 
interest, but we may take for granted that 
he does npt mean by it what Lord Derby 
defined as the tenant’s right of selling some- 
thing that does belong to him and a good 
deal that does not. Security for unexhausted 
improvements seems to be the limit to 
which, as at present advised, Mr. Gladstone 
is prepared to go in the way of legislative 
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interference with contract. Of the heresies 
of continuous occupation and free sale Mr. 
Gladstone did not sfieak, beyond giving the 
very proper warning that the Irish Land 
Act was an exceptional remedy for an 
exceptional state of things He lends no 
countenance to the idea of interfering 
‘between landlord and tenant in the matter 
of rent, County government, on which he 
spoke at some length, is directly connected 
with the agricultural interest, because one 
way of relieving that interest is by a re- 
adjustment of local taxes ; and local taxes 
cannot be satisfactorily dealt with until we 
have established representative local bodies. 
‘Whether Mr. Gladstone’s hints will satisfy 
the expectations of the farmers, it is 
impossibleto tell. Their case is undoubtedly 
ahard one. The present holders df leases 
have year after ycar been losing their 
capital; and the cxisting agitation is tho- 
roughly spontancous. the sesult of the 
pinching ‘of the shoe. The depression has 
brought out a view of the position of 
farmers under the Scotch system of leases, 
which was very much lost to sight while 
the course of rents and profits was, on the 
whole, continually upwards—nanrcly, that 
the whole risk, not only of the fluctuations 
of seasons, but of commercial, national, and 
ether variations, is thrown on the farmer, 
‘while the fluctuations of his profits and losses 
“ure greatly aggravated by the cheapened 
transportation now available, good prices 
no longer compensating for bad crops. His 
position varies injmensely, not ony with 
the seasons from year to-year, but also from 
decade to decade, with more permanent 
changes; and now that a bad decade has 
come the Scotch farmer has become restive, 
and feels strongly that he should not bear 
all the risk and loss of a trade more 
gambling and uncertain in its character 
than other trades. The terms of. his lease 
he might adjust in proportion to the risk ; 
but he does not like the risk of a long lease, 
and wants some system by which he may 
cultivate well without being so much Bound 
down. Here he joins hands with the 
English farmer who never had a lease, but 





has or wants some system of compensation 
for his outlay.” 

“On the whole,” continues the Pail Mall, 
“we may admit with Mr. Caird and others, 
that under the large-farm system, in present 
circumstances, the tripartite arrangement 
of landlord, tenant, and labourer is the best 
available. The time may come when foreign 
loans and speculative enterprises are 
exploded, and a man with a competency 
may be content to invest in a farm and 
farm it himself; but for the present the 
man with fifteen or twenty thousand pounds 
who is willing to do this is quite the 
exception. We may believe, too, that in 
the large-farm districts the disadvantages 
of any attempt to introduce the Irish form 
of tenant sight would preponderate over 
the advantages. The question must be 
dealt with without adopting Irish priaciples, 
But there is yet another view of the matter. 
The greatest mistake and anachronism is 
found in the common assertion that pro- 
duction is to be cheapened not by reducing 
but by increasing the size of tenancies. 
Some years ago men acted on this belief, 
but things are changed now. Go wherever 
one will in every quarter of the United 
Kingdom, there is but one story, that the 
large farmers have suffered much more 
than the small ones, that landlords can 
freely relet small farms but cannot iet large 
ones, As the cost of labour increases, the 
man who labours with his own hands gains 
on the man who hires, Wholesale produce 
comes frem abroad, and perishable articles 
require the care and labour of a family. In 
every view the tendency of things would 
seem to be towards smali farms. ,But then 
the experience, not only of this country, 
but, it may be said, of the whole world, 
appears to show that the landlord and 
tenant system pure and simple is not suit- 
able to small farms ; it does not pay a land- 
lord to equip small holdings ; sucha system 
has never succeeded in any country. Either 
the cultivators making their own improve- 
ments acquire a tenant right and permanent 
privileges of occupancy, or they are cleared 
away to make room for larger farmers. 
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“ We may well expect that much of the : at any palpable onl The proposal to 
land of this country will come into the f apply some part of the imperial taxation 


market. The existing depression will bring 
much now, and much more when the 
shackles of entail, settlement, and primo- 
geniture are removed. The removal of these 
things is not only part of the Liberal pro- 
gramme, but would be highly agreeable to 
most of the present holders and to the 
existing generation of younger children ; 
and, though the getting*rid of trusts and 
settlements is no very easy task, we may 
assume that the land will be freed, and 
being freed will be largely sold. Can then 
the opportunity be taken to promote small 
holdings? Not only is it economically 
desirable, but for the social and physical 
well-being of the natjon some reflux from 
the towns to the country would be very 
beneficial. So far as we can sce at present, 
Lord Derby has spoken the trucst word on 
this subject. *‘If any such demand,’ he 
id, ‘for land in small lots exists as is 
supposed, I do not see why you need call 
in the State to do what private companies 
are perfectly capable of doing.” 
Returning to the subject again, the Times 
wrote :—“ Mr. Gladstone has thrown out a 
fly that many fish will rise to. Local 
taxation always has been a grievance, and 
is felt by everybody, everywhere, What- 
ever a man’s position or politic’, he has a 
quarrel with the collector of rates, Every 
ratepayer starts with some practical injus- 
tice. He has to pay for roads che nevér 
uses, while the roads that “he dozfuse every 
day are neglected. He educatcsthe ¢hil- 
dren of the poor, and feeds and ‘clothes a 
good mmny of them also, in order that as 
soon as they can do “anything, they may 
bid him a long good-bye, ‘it is proverbial 
that a small worry rankles in the mind 
much deeper and longer than a very great 
loss. People who have paid many pounds 
to the collector of taxcs without a murmur, 
feel, in as many shillings demanded by the 
rate collector, the last ounce that breaks 
the horse's back. Many syggestions have 
been made for the healing of this sore, but 
they generally aim more at symmetry than 





| 
| 
| 
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to local purposes, has French as well as 
other continental examples in its favour. 
Besides the octroi or tax on eatables and 
drinkables brought into the town, the horse 
tax and carriage tax are there applied 
for local purposes. This is, however, only 
a matter of manipulation, and would be 
found practically inconvenient in a country 
where private carriages travel far, and where 
the better class of a large town gencially 
live some way out of it” As Mr, Shaw 
Lefevere observes of 2 similar proposal, 
the place of a tax so applicd would have 
to be supplied by one of a more indirect 
and universal character, A Lancashire 
justice writes :—‘*One docs not sce how 
the burden would bé substantially lightencd 
by transferring an imperial source of 
revenue to the localities, and then filling up 
the void in the National Exchequer by 
fresh taxation.” “The question,” wrote 
Lord Wenlock, “is not one alone for Tory 
squires, but for all Liberals interested in 
the pressing question how best to relieve 
the present agricultural depression.” The 
Times admits that it would not be right 
to say a word to prejudice any plan Mr. 
Gladstone may have in his wallet. It con- 
tinues :-— . 
“Putting aside Mr. Goschen’s proposals 
to give up to local purposes portions of the 
public révcnue, and the general ery for 
more local government and. representative 
goverhment, 00, it ‘was natural to credit 
the Premite. with’some scheme of enlarged 
county or provincial administration. “At 
his rent audit, acéordingly, Mr. Gladstone 
made the expected announcement. The 
work will be attempted in the coming 
session, when, if Parliament agrees, the 
inhabitants of the counties are to receive a 
thoroughly sufficient measure of local go- 
iving them the same control 

over expenditure as is now exercised by 
the inhabitants of towns. One naturally 
recoils from a chanje which would be 
difficult and risky ; for if the House of Com- 
mons cannot defend it If from an obstruc- 
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tive minority, and from the abuse of the | 
rules meant for insuring freedom of speech, 
what chance is theré of county boards, in 
some parts of England, holding their own 
against organised misrule? But the neces- 
sity of creating county boards before, or 
contemporancously with the passing of 
any such measure as that indicated by Mr. 
Gladstone, cannot be doubted, for the 
country at large wil. say, with reason, that 
funds transferred from the direct control of 
our representatives in Parliament, ought 
not to be transferred to any but a repre- 
sentative body, or at least to a body com- 
bining this element. One may imagine 
the disappointment of the county represen- | 
tatives, elected after a severe party contest, 
at finding how little they had to do—how 
little choice they had ia most, of the busi- 
ness before them, and how scanty the 
funds at their disposal. A county board 
of this character would, not be long without 
finding out work for itself, It would follow 
the example of our reformed municipalities 
whichsurpass their unreformed predecessors 
in nothing so much as in raising moncy 
and spending it, leaving posterity to settle 
the account. If it must be so, so be it 
Reform has not made much way in our 
counties yet. The greater part of England | 
ig very much as it was four centuries ago, 
and even the most zealous and most rest- | 
less reformer can appreciate an occasional | 
visit to the Middle Ages, or to pic-historic | 
_ rudeness, or sulitdye. “Yet nobody who | 
‘~seally wishes well fo dur rural pop | 
would wish them to be fer evér | 
. from the renovating and purifying influences j 
now at work in the country, chiefly through 
the agency of representative institutions.” | 
So far, the Zimes, as usual blowing hot 
and cold, unable to make up its mind on 
the matter, and only carcful to say as little 
as it can definite one way or the cther. 
Mr. Gladstone's policy with regard to 
land drew down on him an attack from | 
Earl Grey, a son of the great Earl Grey, | 
but an‘eccentric Liberal on whose courst of | 
action under any particular circumstances ' 
it was difficult to rely. A Liberal pro- | 














fessedly at any rate, he was no party man, 
In the middle of January, 1882, the North 
Riding of York was much interested in 
an clection occasioned by the death of 
Lord Helmesiey, And at one of the 
meetings in connection with the contest, the 
Hon, Guy Dawnay, the Conservative can- 
didate for the North Riding, read the 
following letter from Earl Grey, which he 
had sent to Colonel Dawnay, M.P., from 
Howick :—“I eafnestly hope your brother 
may win his election. You have on all 
grounds my best wishes, I certainly am 
most anxious that Mr. Gladstone should 
not have another vote in dealing with the 
land laws of England ; for though he could 
hardly do as much harm here as he has 
done in Ireland, he probably, if he has the 
power, will do a great deal, and I cannot 
understand how it ‘happens that all who 
are interested in the land, or in the welfare 
of England generally, do -not take the 
same vicw of the subject as Lord Zctland, 
and refuse to go on supporting a man who, 
on every really important question, acts 
against the old opinions of all the great 
Whig leaders in the old days, when the 
Whigs were a party to which I for one 
was proud to belong, and of which I will 
not give up the traditions because a sct of 
men choose to call themselves the suc- 
cessors of a party with which they have 
really nothing in common. Is it not 
strange that people do not look back a 
little, and see what have been the results 
of Mr. Gladstone’s policy? There is an old 
saying that the proof of the pudding is in 
the cating, and Mr. Gladstone’s pudding 
has proved very bitter eating. In 1868, 
when Mr. Gladstont began his agitation 
about Ir sland, ‘and denounced the ‘ Upas 
tree,’ Ireland was rapidly improving. The 
landlords and tenants were as a rule on 
good terms with each other, and Fenianism, 
as Mr. Gladstone himself admitted, met 
with no support whatever from the small 
farmers. The law relating to the occupa- 
tion of land no doubt required amendment, 
but there were very few indeed who w 
any change inconsistent with the 
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of property, and amendments which would 
have done all that was really wanted to 
secure tenants from injustice might have 
been made with ease and without danger. 
Bat Mr. Gladstone stimulated the excitable 
Irish people to half madness by his 
speeches, denouncing the grievances he 
said they were labouring under, and which 
he fad not raised a finger to remove 
during all the years that he bad before 
been in office, Having ‘used the state of 
Ireland as a lever to upset the previous 
Government, he came into power himself, 
and passed the measure which he told us 
was to give prosperity to Ireland. After 
dealing with the Church question, which 
was a real grievance requiring to be re- 
dressed, in the very worst way he gave us 
the unfortunate Land Bill of 1870, which 
first gave the Irish tenants a slice of the 
landlords’, property, and as was sure to 
happen, created among them an appetite 
for more, and raised the feclings of cupidity 
which have led to the results we now sce. 
Last session he passed his new Land Bill, 
and the way in which it is working shows 
the incapacity of its author in the most 
striking way.” 

This letter creatcd no little excitement 
atthe time. The Leeds Mercury wrote -— 
“We have no intention of correcting. We 
must leave any schoolboy acquatnted with 
history to do that. Like the addresses of 
Mr. Dawnay and of his political dry nurse, 
Mr. Lowther, it is animated by the most 
intense antagonism to Mr. Gladgtone and 
his policy, But this is not all, 3t is giso 
animated by a most intense feeling, the 
most bitter antagonisn to those who do 
not belong to the clasf of landowners, and 
by the most resolute oppbdsition® to any 
change in the land laws of this country. 
Lord Grey hates Mr. Gladstone, but he 
also hates any movement which may have 
for its object the improvement of the con- 
dition of the tenants by securing to them 
their just rights, and the independence 
which is essential to their prosperity.” The 
Times seems quite alarmed upon the 
subject, though the Pe// Afall Gazette in- 
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timated that Lord Grey had been a 
grumbler and railer in, the Liberal camp 
almost all his life. ‘ 

“When, a few days ago,” wrote the Ecko, 
“it was announced that the Marquis of 
Ripon had announced his intention of sub- 
scribing a thousand pounds towards the 
election expenses of Mr. Rowlandson, the 
Opposition were greatly scandalised that a 
peer should take any active part in an 
election, although Lord Ripon has only 
done what Lord Zetland has done for the 
other side, Both these noblemen, however, 
have large estates in the North Riding. 
No such excuse can be pleaded for Earl 
Grey, who has just written a letter in the 
interest of Mr. Guy Dawnay. Earl Grey 
still nominally ranks as a Liberal, pre- 
sumably becguse hé can do the Opposition 
more service as a conspicuous instance of 
Liberal dissidence from a Liberal policy, 
than if he were formally enrolled as a Con- 
servative ; but it would be hard to say what 
Lord Grey has done for Liberalism during 
his lengthy and inglorious course. Though 
he is a man of conspicuous ability, and had 
the inestimable advantage of being the son 
of his father, he has been a signal political 
failure. In the last thirty years no Liberal 
Minister has cared to invite him to become 
a member of his Cabinet, and since the 
accession of Mr. Gladstone to power Earl, 
Grey has devoted what little energy he 
hagleft t> attackipg the man wham the 
British nation called to fpower by an over- a, 
whelnting vote. Eafl Grey's letter on the. 
North Riding clettion is rather calculated 
to aid his foe than his friend. He is « 
anxious that Mr. Gladstone should not have 
another vote in dealing with the land laws 
of England. Earl Grey is at one with Lord 
Elcho and other advocates of the absolute 
rights of landlordism in resistance to all 
agrarian reform. In the landlord interest 
he supports Mr. Dawnay. If the agricul. 
tural voters of the North Riding consider 
that no reform is necessary, they should 
support Mr. Dawnay; but all who recog- 
nise the necessity of agrarian reform, even 
| to the extent approved by Mr. Dawnay, 
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ought, on Lord Grey’s showing, to vote for 
Mr. Rowlandson, and thus give an addi- 
tional vote to the statesman who is ready 
to deal with the land laws of England. 
Earl Grey cannot forgive Mr. Gladstone 
for setting at nought ancient Whig tra- 
ditions. A Liberal minister in 1882 ought, 
he thinks, to be guided by the Whig tra- 
ditions of 1832, 

“We have profound respect forthe memory 
of Grey and Brougham ; but a statesman 
who was fettcred by their opinions would 
find himself far in the rear of many modern | 


| 





Lord Grey lives exclusively in the past. 
Since he first entered Parliament, the con- 
ditions of our national life have been 
changed. The peasants and farmers, who 
have thrown off their allegiance and emi- 
grated to the New World, have become so 
powerful that they have made a reform of 
the land laws both in England and Ireland 
a prime necessity, The balance of political 
power is no longer in the hands of a great 
few Whig houses, and the middle class, 
who were content to follow their lead. Any 
statesman, of whatever party, who allowed 





—— 
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Conservatives. lt is quite truc that there | 
is sume little show of plausibility in the 
assertion that the members of the present 
Cabinet have little in common with the 
Whigs of 1832, but the same assertion, and 
with just as much show of truth, by an 
octogenarian Whig in 1832, when com- 
paring the Whig leaders of that time with 
those who went before. Like the tric 
nobleman who shut himself up in the house 
where the wedding breakfast was laid for 
the bride that never made her appearance, 





himself to be fettered by the traditions of 
the earlier half of the century would be 
speedily‘ ostracised by the electorate of the 
second Reform Bill. The companions of 
Lord Grey’s youth for the most part ad- 
vanced with the times. Slowly and reluc- 
tantly they accepted the programme of the 
Anti-Comn Law League ; still more slowly, 
though with less reluctance, they accepted 
the enfranchisement of the working classes 
—perhaps in neither case considering that 
these two measures ultimately involved the 
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necessary abandonment of the Whig tra- 
ditions to which Lord Grey so fondly clings. 
In Gladstonian legislation on agrarian ques- 
tions, the Whigs who supported Free Trade 
and the second Reform Bill are quite as 
responsible as the present Minister, the 
chief difference between them being that 
they were the unconscious and he is the 
constious and intelligible instrument of 
beneficial reforms, without which revolu- 
tion would become inevitable.” 

In a second leader the Times intimated 
that it was very far from agreeing with 
Lord Grey in his vehement denunciation of 
Mr. Gladstone's policy, and is by no means 
disposed to regard his views as an infallible 
political barometer. But they are, never- 
theless, the views of a man of rare politi- 
cal sagacity, and &s such they are not 
unlikely to influence," however little they 
may indicate for the moment, the drift of 
popular opinion, It must have been motives 
ofno ordinary strength that induced an old 
Whig like Lord Grey to lend his personal 
support to a Conservative candidate for the 
North Riding. He must regard the con- 
tinuance of Mr. Gladstone in power as 
likely to be even more disastrous to the 
country than the possible fulfilment of Mr. 
Pawnay’s Protectionist promises. It is cer- 
tainly a strange touch of envy that the 
sternest political moralist of -our times 
should be forced to countenance the elec- 
tioneering of Mr. James Lowther, and that 
an acute reasoner and staunch Fyee Trader 
of Lord Grey’s stamp shSuld be¢ound sup- 
porting a candidate who proposes a, five- 
shilling duty on corn, and seems to believe 
that the exclusion of American and Russian 
supplies of food wouki be no disadvantage 
to this country, 

The Yorkshtre Post obsecve -——“ That, 
although Lord Grey pronounced in favour 
of the foreign policy of Lord Beaconsfield 
as opposed to that of Mr. Gladstone and 
the majority of Liberals,and on one or two 
other occasions has evinced a strong oppo- 
sition to the domestic policy of the Radicals, 
he has never before activély espoused the 
cause of a Conservative candidate. Lord 





Grey is the son of the Father of the Reform 
Act of 1862. Family pride and party 
tiaditions alone consteafned him to submit 
to the yoke of Radicalism, even when the 
Radical tail contended with the Whig head 
for mastery. For a long time Whig human 
nature has been able to endure the burden, 
but Lord Grey can accept the yoke no 
longer, because he sces that for personal 
and party objects the Icaders of the Liberal 
party are committing themselves to the 
unsettling of great interests, under the 
illusory idea that certain classes are to be 
benefited thereby—the truth being that in 
the long run, none will be benefited and 
many made worse. Lord Grey secs that 
the promised peddling of the land laws 
which will do nothing towards reducing 
rents Sr securing good harvests, is but the 
commencenfent of a revolutionary course 
which, onceentered upon, cannot be stopped. 
He sces, with the clear eye of prophetic 
vision, that the quiet influence of a terri- 
torial aristocracy is, if this wave of radicalism 
be permitted to continue its course, to be 
supplanted by the iron grip of a new 
plutocracy who would fain pit the farmers 
against their landlords, in order that they, 
the agitators, may occupy the position 
hitherto held by a hereditary and patriotic 
class, and hold up their plebcian heads as 
lords of the political creation.” It is curidus 
to note that this letter, which created 
such intgrest in the political world, and so 
gréatly refreshed fhe Conservatives, was a 
private letter of Lerd Grey to his nieces 
Mrs, Dawrtay, wife of! Col. Dawnay, M.P., 
and was not intended for publication. 
is alsp somewhat remarkable that Lord® 
Grey and Mr. Gladstone have never sat in 
the same Cabinet. The Prime Minister's 
maiden speech in the House of Commons 
was made in reply to the bitter taunts of 
the they Lord Howick, and Earl Grey has 
always been as ready as Lord Howick to 
say bitter things of Mr.Gladstone. At the 
general clection which resulted in the defeat 
of Lord Beaconsfield and the triumph of 
Mr. Gladstone, Lord Grey published a 
lugubrious epistle on the state of affairs, 
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“Lord Grey and Lord Zetland, and the 
small band of Whiglandlords who are doing 
all in their power to secure the return of 
a Conservative and Protectionist,” wrote 
the Spectator, “in the North Riding of 
Yorkshire, because they are so passionately 
earnest to deliver a severe blow to Mr. 
Gladstone’s Government, are foolish enough 
to read backward Lord Derby’s striking 
warning tothosewho wouldkeep Democracy 
moderate by assuming the lead of its 
tendencics. No one ever uttered a wiser 
or weightier political aphorism than Lord 
Derby in his address to the Liverpool 
Reform Club a fortnight ago, when he told 
them that in his belicf the moderation and 
fairness, and the general justice with which 
masses of men, including all conditions of 
life, are disposed to use their power in this 
country need nothing to perpetuate them 
except that the rich should put themselves 
at the head of a movement leading up to 
the necessary reforms, That is what we 
have always claimed for the Whigs. It 
would have seemed to us hardly credible 
that a great peer with Lord Grey’s splendid 
antecedents as regards Free Trade, for he 
was a Free Trader even before Lord John 
Russcll or Sir Robert Pccl had accepted 
the principle of Free Trade, should actually 
wish success to a candidate who has promised 
to support the imposition of a five-shilling 
dury on corn, as Mr. Guy Dawnay had 
done in the North Kiding, did we 70t know 
only too well that, Lord Grey has spent 
three-fourths of his tong political carer in 
devising stumbling-blocks for the party 
with whom in carly life it was his pride and 
privilege to act As for Lord Zetland, we 
are unable even to guess at the views which 
have led him to take up with the reactionary 
party. But of this we are quite sure, that 
the few great Whigs who are now going 
ever to the encmy are doing all that in 
them lies, not with the effect of retarding re- 
form, though thatis what they desire,but with 
the effect of removing whatever regulative 
influence they would otherwise have 
over the prudence and moderation of reform. 
Lord Grey can no more prevent the English 








and the Scotch tenant farmers obtaining 
what their numbers, their influence, and 
the depression of their own particular 
industry point out as necessary for them 
in this country, than he could, if he 
wished it, which, of course, he does not, 
restore the Protective Tariff of 1845. 
But he can make the tenant farmers 
feel more keenly than they feel at present 
that the great Whig families are not their 
true advisers ; that they must ge over to a 
stronger party than the Whigs if they 
want real help ; that the Whig nobility are, 
in the words of one of them, beginning to 
be found out, and that they are no longer 
the leaders of the people, but only selfish 
representatives of a narrow class We do 
not mean that as yct this is so, We 
earnestly desire that it may never be so. 
‘Weare proud of the great leaders who, like 
Lord Derby at the present moment, and 
Still more like the Russells, the Cavendishes, 
and the Grosvenors, discern what privileges 
of the ancient days the time has now come 
for their order to resign in order that they 
may enjoy still more fully the greatest of 
all these privileges—that of the trust and 
love of the people. But we do say that 
these narrow-minded men, who, like Lord. 
Grey and Lord Zetland, desert the people 
at a moment like the present—do what is 
in their pewer—Hcaven grant it may be 
only a little—to sicken the people of their 
caste, and to convince them that the old 
Liberal aristocracy of England are well 
nigh played out.” 

It is interesting to note, in connection 
with this subject, Lord Derby at a rent 
audit at Knowsley said, addressing his 
tenants, that he had nothing to say against 
a Land Bill being passed enabling an 
owner of encumbered estates to deal with 
the same and relieve himself from his 
indebtedness by selling a portion. As 
regarded his estate he might say there 
was not a penny of incumbrance on it, 
and he did not intend to sell an acre of it ; 
therefore the tenants might rest assured in 
their present position. He did not take 
any credit to himself for the way in which 
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the estate was managed, for with the estate 
he inherited also the family traditions of 
the Stanleys, who, as every one knows, are 
much more liberal landlords than the Man- 
chester or Liverpool men who have become 
landowners in that part of the world. 

Not only by means of the press was the 
condyct of Lord Grey criticised. It formed 
a subject for lively criticism in many a 
speech delivered at the time. For instance, 
in January; on the occasion of the opening 
of St. Paul’s Institute, Burton-on-Trefft, in 
presence of a large assembly of ladies and 
gentlemen of the town and district, Sir W. 
Harcourt said :—“My friend has referred 
to the letter of Lord Grey. I desire to treat 
Lord Grey with that consideration which 
belongs to advanced, years and an honour- 
able name, but when Lord Grey sets him- 
self to denounce the incapacity of Mr. 
Gladstone, and when he invites the Whig 
party to declihe to follow him, I think we 
are entitled, nay, compelled to ask by what 
right Lord Grey uses such language. I do 
not wish to disparage Lord Grey’s political 
career, but to compare his carecr with that 
of Mr. Gladstone would only be uncivil 
irony. He claims to expound the true 
traditions of the Whig party, but for fifty 
years, as my friend has said, the Whig 
party have found it impossible to get along 
with him as he has found it to“go along 
with them. Who are the great leaders 
whom Lord Grey so invidiously compares 
with Mr. Gladstone? Does Lord Grey 
suppose that the history of the fast forty 
years is blotted out? I suppose Lérd Jehn 
Russell and Lord Palmerston have sume 
claims to"be considered great Whig leaders 
in their day, but what was Lord Grey's 
attitude toward them? Why, sorfle thirty 
years ago, when Sir Robert Peel resigned, 
Lord Russell was unable to form a Govern- 
ment because Lord Grey would not act 
with Lord Palmerston Then it was a 
respectable thing to be a Whig, and long 
before the days when Mr. Gladstone's pre- 
eminence placed him at the undisputed 
head of the Liberal party, there were many 


friendly to none of them, No man, for 
the last thirty years, who has enjoyed the 
confidence of the Liberal party, has ever 
enjoyed the confidence of Lord Grey, and 
as far as I kuow there is only one man 
who has ever enjoyed the confidence of 
Lord Grey, and that is Lord Grey himself. 
He has now set himself up as the mentor 
of the Whig party, and as I have never 
been ashamed to call myself a Whig, I 
should like to say why I wholly reject the 
mentorship of the noble lord. From the 
time of Mr. Fox to the present day there 
have always been men of the feeble sort 
who straggled out of the line of march, 
especially on the eve of battle. Every 
regiment malingers, but the party has 
survived these defections and serries 
its ranks. Lerd Howick ought to remem- 
ber the language which, fifty years ago, was 
addressed to the men who surrounded the 
late Earl Grey, TheSe were held up to be 
the friends of revolution ; they were advo- 
cates of confiscation ; they were generally 
held to be the foes of the land. The voca- 
bulary is always the same. It is only some 
new person—the leader of the Liberal party 
for the time being—to whom it is applied. 
What was said of the late Earl Grey is now 
said of Mr. Gladstone. The accusation 
may be summed up in a single sentence. 
We fear reform and we hate reformers. 
And depend upon it, the better_reformer a 
man is thé more he és hated. That is why 
the tate EarlGrey was,vifified then, and that 
is why*Mr. Gladstone is'villified now. The 
present Lord Grey invites all those who 
are interested in land—but that does not in- 
clude the tenant farmers—to combine to 
overthrow Mr. Gladstone. In my opinion 
that is a good deal easier said than done, 
and, if the gentlemen interested in land 
take the foolish counsel of Lord Grey, 
they will‘find that they have got a loaded 
blunderbuss, the recoil of which will be far 
more fatal than the aim.” Altogether, 
Lord Grey was hit rather hard for his 
illiberal attack on Mr. Gladstone. It did 
him no harm, and it helped to render Lord 





Whig administrations, and Lord Grey was } Grey of less account than ever, 
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In connection with this subject it may be | on the Irish question, I stated that the 


mentioned that Lerd Grey and Mr. Glad- 
stone had long been in a condition of mind 
by no means friendly to one another. In 
the March following, this was further 
illustrated by a discussion which was raised 
in Parliament, where members seem to 
have so much spare time, that they are 
always asking questions and wanting to 
to know about matters with which they 
have no concern. 





right hon. gentleman had during his tour 
in Midlothian characterised a statement in 
a letter addressed by Lord Grey to the 
Times as ‘the apprehensions of an old 
woman.’ The right hon. gentleman denied 
that, and so I said that I should feel bound 
to substantiate my allegation, I have been 
through the revised and published speeches 
of the right hon. gentleman delivered in 


The idle discussion was , Midlothian, and i am bound ‘fo say that 








gvicrzD, 


imitated by Lord Ctaude Hamilton, who | I cannot find any reference to the speech 


made some remarks in one of those 
speeches which he and others like him 
delivered to unlistening and uninterested 
audiences. The next night, that was, in 
the first week in March, Lord Claude Hamil- 
ton is reported to have -—“I should 
like to make an explanation with régard 
to what occurred last night between the 
right hon. gentleman at the head of the 
Government and myself during the debate 





in question; but fortunately there are 
other sources open to me, and I find on 
reference to the Times that the speech in 
question had been carefully eliminated 
from the published speeches of the right 
hon. gentleman. The mecting in question 
was held at the Liberal Club at Edinburgh 
on the 31st March, 1880, and the report in 
the Zunes appeared on the rst of April. 
During the speech the right hon. gentle- 
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man dealt solely with the letter of Lord 
Grey, and he said, ‘He did not agree with 
Lord Grey as to the enormity of this 
danger. There was a great deal of diffi- 
culty still to contend with in the state of 
Ireland, but as to these panics and appre- 
hension of fear that the people of Ireland 
wanted to tear away Ireland from its con- 
nection with this country, he told them 
frankly that he did not believe that. He 
thought it was anold wonfan’s apprehension, 
Not that he meant to apply the phrase old 
woman to any person—but to apply it 
strictly as qualifying the character of the 
apprehension.’” 

Mr. Gladstone—I am not able to admit 
either the courtesy of the noble lord’s pro- 
ceeding or the corregtness of the assertion 
that he was about to substantiate his alle- 
gation; and I am obliged to him in par- 
ticular for, bis statement that I had taken 
the pains elabbrately to eliminate from the 
set of speeches this particular spcech. I 
took no such pains, I did not make the 
selection, and I did not eliminate any 
speech or introduce any speech. The noble 
lord stated last night that I had described 
the warnings of Lord Grey as the utter- 
ance of an old woman, I said at the time 
that I had not done anything of the kind. 

Lord C. Hamilton—Apprehension, not 
utterance. . 

Mr. Gladstone—The noble lord is re- 
ported to have said “utterance,” but that 
does not signify in the slightest degreé. 
He quotes the reports to the letttr against 
me, but he does not seem to like them as 
against himself. I said I had stated nothing 
of the kind, When such a denial is given 
by a member the usw&l course is for the 
hon, member who had mad® the allegation 
to express regret for having fallen into an 
error. Instead of that the noble lord has 
entirely rejected my disclaimer, and pro- 
cceded to substantiate his allegation. He 
has not substantiated his allegation. He 
has omitted from the report in the Times 
the passage which would show that he has 
not substantiated it. In the first place, it 
was not a public meeting at all. It was 


not a meeting of the Liberal Club—it was 
a meeting of my committee in a private 
room. I greatly douBt if a reporter was 
present, and one of my reasons is that 
while the reporting of my speeches in Mid- 
lothian was most admirable, in the case 
of this particular speech the reporting 
was different, this speech being in the 
third person. What happened was this, 
I referred to Lord Grey’s letter, and I 
ascribed to Lord Grey two allegations. I 
said that, “ Lord Grey added in relation to 
the past Government that two glaring 
instances showed what a dangerous man 
Mr, Gladstone was, They were these— 
the abolition of the Irish Church and 
the reform of the Irish Land Laws, These, 
he said, were carried by the Government of 
which he (My, Glad&tonc) had the honour 
to be a member, and they had been the 
cause of the present great danger which the 
country had to undewo. He did not agree 
with Lord Grey about the enormity of this 
danger.” I then went on to dcal with the 
apprehension, which I did not say Lord 
Grey had expressed, and I am not at all 
aware that he did express it. I hardly be- 
lieve that he did. That apprehension I 
described “as a most irrational apprehen- 
sion, and as an old woman's apprehension, 
namely, the apprehension that the people 
of Ireland wanted to tear Ireland away 
from its connection with this country.” “I 
didnot apply that expression to any state- 
mept that was so far as,I know made by _ 
Lord Grey. Mot only 40, when I had said 
that—fearful that*there might appear to be 
a connection between my use of the phrase 
and the name of Lord Grey—which is a 
name that I hold in honour, and have 
always held in honour—I went on to speale 
as reported, that I did not “want to apply 
the phrase ‘old woman’ to any person, but 
to apply ét strictly as qualifying the cha- 
racter of the apprehension.” I had then 
done with Lord Grey. I was not to be 
tempted to say a word that would derogate 
in any degree from the respect which was 
due to 2 politician who was a most able 
man—a man of great talents and un- 
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doubted honesty. ‘Then I went on further 
to say :—“He was anxious from personal 
respect for Lord Grey to say that if he had 
said anything that would hurt or wound 
him in any degree, he would wish to retract 
it.’ It is under those circumstances that 
the noble lord, overlooking the fact that I 
was speaking of a different allegation from 
that made by Lord Grey, charges me with 
having described the utterances of Lord 
Grey as the apprehension of an old woman. 

As an illustration of Mr. Gladstone’s 
management of landed property, it may be 
stated that at the time these violent attacks 
on him were appearing from Earl Grey and 
others, it was stated that the Duke of New- 
castle's estate in Nottinghamshire was look- 
ing better than it had been for many ycars 
past. During the latter part of the late 
Duke's life the estate was greatly neglected, 
but under the trusteeship of the Premier, 
it is again beginning to manifest itsclf 
as one of the finest territorial domains 
in England. Game swarms everywhere, 
labourers are well employed, farmers are 
doing more with their holdings, and there 
is an air of trimness and order about the 
place which shows that a master mind has 
the whole cstate under control. Well has 
Mr. Gladstone repaid the confidence re- 
posed in him by the late Duke. Much has 
the present Duke, still a lad at Eton, to be 
thankful to Mr. Gladstone for. Burdened 
as he is with the care of an Empive, yet he 
can find time to logk a after the baterests of 
a youthful ward. + 

"The Quarterly, as was to be Rapeceats at 
this time specially signalised itself by its 
attack on Mr. Gladstone. Its leading article 
in January, 1882, was entitled “The Liberal 
Work of Two Years,” and was pleasant 
reading to those who believed, with the 
Saturday Review, that “abuse, more abuse, 
and then more abuse” should be poured out 
by Conservative writers and orators upon 
every act of the present Ministry. Here 
is a sample extract :—"Mr. Gladstone's 
sympathies have always been large and 
free, unless he has scented a political foe, 
and to-day they are elastic enough to take 





the Pope on one side and Bradlaughism, 
which means something muck more and muck 
worse than atheism, on the other.” The 
italics are our own, Well may Sir Henry 
James say, as he did at a large public mect- 
ing lately, that he does not believe that 
there ever has been a minister who has 
been subjected to such bitter attacks and 
violent imputations as the present Minister. 
The article is, however, remarkable for an 
admission which?is a genuine testimony 
of Mr. Gladstone’s popularity and power. 
The reviewer warms the landowners that 
their political power is tomparatively a 
thing of nought, and that they have now 
few auxiliaries on whom they can depend. 
The middle class, which was once the main 
source of their strepgth, is now either 
arrayed in opposition to them, or has been 
brought to believe “that its interests are 
opposed to theirs. The writer. however, 
strongly deprecates a change of Govern- 
ment. “The Liberals must be made to 
finish their own work. They have con- 
ducted the country into this huge quag- 
mire: let them lead it back if they can to 
safe and solid ground. How they are to 
do it no man can see, Mr. Gladstone least 
of all, but flight from their duty under any 
pretext should be rendered impossible” 
This last bit of advice did not, however, 
suit the Conservatives at all. 

As an illustration, let us quote the 
Morning Advertiser. The publicans all 
turned Tories when it was seen the Whigs 
were in éarnest to put down the national 
vicg, of intemperance, as far as it was in 
their power to do so, and hence the bitter- 
ness of the publican’s organ. The Morning 
Advertiser proposea Mr. Gladstone as an 
illustration of tne saying of Richter, “That 
praise is strong enough to make a man.” 
“Never surely was British statesman so 
belauded since the days of Wolsey. In the 
days when there was a Great Mogul, that 
potentate kept a troop of officials called 
Unbris, whose function it was, when the 
mighty personage spoke or stirred,to cry out, 
© Wonder of wonders ; behold what marvels 
issue from his mouth! lo, what miracles 
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drop from his hand{!? The illustrious 
Liberal statesman is served in pretty much 
the same fashion by his zealous subordi- 
nates. Every excuse they can find for 
making a speech, and excuses are endless 
in number and variety, serves also as a pegon 
which to hang a panegyric upon thisGreat 
Mogul among ministers. Is it Mr. Bright 
at Bitmingham? The Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster stuffs his oration with 
fulsome tribute to the notoriety whom he pos- 
sibly envies, Mr, Chamberlain’s adulatign is 
gross, open, and palpable, and has, perhaps, 
secured those monitory provisions which 
will clear the parliamentary highway for 
the budget of measures the energetic Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade has in contem- 
plation. Even Lord Hartington’s otherwise 
plain and robust utterances are tainted 
with this singular species of political 
idolatry. When Sir William Harcourt and 
Sir Henry’ James, lawyers both, have in 
their turn to speak, it goes without saying 
that they also offer up their homage to the 
minister dictator. It is not the fault of 
his colleagues if Mr. Gladstone is not 
regarded by the people of this country as 
a heaven-sent minister; but, on the other 
hand, those who heap this indiscriminate, 
not to say nauseous eulogy upon him, would 
do well to remember that the thing may 
be overdone, and that people .tire, not 
unreasonably, of hearing too much of 
Aristides the Just It never seemed to 
have occurred to the Morning Advertiser 
that the incessant and unstrupulovs invec- 
tive of the Tory Press might have a similar 
effect upon the public, and lead them more 
heartily tg support a statesman whom their 
enemies thus daily and hourly held up to 
public contempt and scorn 

Let us say a word about the eledtion in 
the North Riding, which was the principal 
political event connected with the history of 
the first month of 1882, and which ended in 
the retum of the Conservative candidate. 
‘This was not the first time that a bye-elec- 
tion in the great county of York has excited 
general interest throughout*the kingdom. 
A generation has well-nigh passed away 


since, in the autumn of 1848, Lord Morpeth, 
avho with Mr. Cobden had been returned 
without opposition for the West Riding at 
the general election of 1847, succeeded to 
the earldom of Carlisle, and a vacancy was 
thus caused in the representation of that 
important constituency. The Conservatives 
brought forward Mr. E. B, Denison, one of 
the successful candidates for the West 
Riding in 1841, and the Liberals fought 
with Sir Culling Eardley. The Admini-~ 
stration in power was that of Lord John 
Russell, and the contest for the great un- 
divided West Riding was accepted on both 
sides as a fair trial of political strength, 
and as indicating the position of the Whig 
Ministry in the confidence of the people. 
The poll was taken in December, 1848, and 
the result was an unmistakeable Conscrva- 
tive victory, inismuchas Mr. Denison secured 
14,743 votes, as compared with 11,795 given 
to Sir Culling Eardley. It was the last 
Lye-election which took place in the West 
Riding as one entire constituency, for it 
has now three divisions—north, east, and 
south, 

With regard to the North Riding, which 
now claims attention, it began its separate 
political existence with a spirited contest. 
Previous to the passing of the Reform Act 
of 1832, the vast and populous county of 
York returned four members to the House 
of Commons; but by that statute each of 
the three sidings was in future to send two 
representatives, At’ the general flection 
of 183a the Han. W. Duncombe, a member ~ 
of the Feversharg* family, came forward in 
the Conservative interest; while three 
Liberals fought for the second seat—Mr. 
E. S, Cayley, Mr. John C. Ramsden, and 
Mr. Martin Stapleton. Mr. Duncombe 
and Mr. Cayley were the successful can- 
didates, the former being at the head of 
the poll hy a considerable majority. The 
first Reformed Parliament was dissolved in 
January, 1835, upon the dismissal of the 
Whig Ministry by King William, and the 
accession of Sir Robert Peel tothe Premier- 
ship. There was another struggle in the 
North Riding, with the result that the two 
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former members were retumed, the second 
Conservative candidate, Mr. James Walker, 
being third on ‘the poll. Amid all the 
political changes of the next twenty-two 
years, the peace of the North Riding was 
not disturbed. Sir Robert Peel gave way 
to Lord Melbourne, and Lord Melbourne 
again to Sir Robert Peel. Lord John 





Russell, Lord Derby, Lord Aberdeen, and 
Lord Palmerston also severally followed 
cach other in the office of Prime Minister; 
but at each successive gencral election & 
member of the Duncombe family was re- 
turned upon the one side and Mr. Cayley 
‘on the other, 

A tume, however, came when the long- 


suspended political life of the North Riding 
was re-awakened to its full activity, Early 
in the session of 1857 resolutions were 
moved in both Houses of Parliament cen- 
suring Lord Palmerston’s Government for 
the measures which had been adopted at 
Canton in connection with the seizure of 
the lorcha Arrow. That in the Lords was 





moved by the Earl of Derby; and, con- 
trary to the general experience of such 
motions in the Upper House, it was re- 
jected by a majority of thirty-six. In the 
Commons the vote of censure was pro- 
posed by Mr. Cobden, and was supported 
by Conservatives, Whigs, Peelites, and 
Radicals ; Mr. Disraeli, Lord John Russell, 
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Mr, Gladstone, and Mr. Milner Gibson all 
spoke and voted for it. The resolution 
was carried by a majority of 263 to 247; 
and Lord Palmerston at once dissolved 
Parliament. In his address to the electors 
of Tiverton the Premier wrote :— 

“Aninsolentbarbarian, wielding authority 
at Canton, violated the British flag, broke 
the engagements of treaties, offered re- 
wards for the heads of British subjects in 
that part’of China, and planned their 
destruction by murder, assassination, and 
poison. The British officers, civil and 
naval, on the station, took those measures 
which appeared to them to be proper and 
necessary to obtain satisfaction and redress, 
and her Majesty’s Government had ap- 
proved the course pursued by those officers 
in vindication of the “national honour and 
for the assertion of our hational rights. A 
combination of political parties, not till 
this last sc3sion united, carried a resolution 
declaring the course pursued by our officers 
in China unjustifiable, and consequently 
censuring her Majesty’s Government for 
having approved that course. But if that 
cause was unjustifiable, the British Govern- 
ment, instead of expecting satisfaction, 
ought to offer compensation to the Chincse 
Commissioner, and this course the com- 
bined opponents of the Government, if 
their Parliamentary victory had- installed 
them in office, must in consistency have 
been prepared to pursue. Will the British 
nation give their support to men who have 
thus endeavoured to make the humiliation 
and degradation of their country the step- 
pingstone to power?” : 

Lord Palmerston therefore went to the 
hustings, to use the language of Mr. Milner 
Gibson, “ mounted on the British lign,” and 
returned from the country with a majority 
of 87 votes. In the North Riding Mr. J. 
C. Dundas made an unsuccessful effort to 
wrest the Conservative seat from Mr, 
Octavius Duncombe, who came in at the 
head of the poll, with Mr. Cayley second. 
There was no contest in 1859; but in 


March, 1862, on the death of Mr. Cayley, 
who had sat for the constituency thirty 
years, an animated struggle took place, 
Hitherto, under any circumstances, the 
representation had been divided ; but the 
Conservatives now resolved to obtain pos- 
session of the second seat. They put for- 
ward Mr. W. J. Morritt, in opposition to Mr. 
F. A. Milbank, the present Liberal mem- 
ber. One of the principal articles of Mr, 
Morritt’s political creed was the repeal of 
the malt tax, and he was returned by 
5,507 votes, while Mr. Milbank received 
5.041. At the general election of 1865, 
however, Mr. Milbank again offered him- 
self, avowing his determination to "shake 
the towers of Duncombe Park, which had 
so long controlled the representation of the 
North Riding.” Mn Milbank so far suc- 
ceeded in his ‘expressed object that he was 
returned at the head of the poll with 6,585 
votes, the present Lord Faversham being 
second with 6,362, and Mr. Morritt losing 
his seat. In November, 1868, the main 
question before the constituencies was the 
disestablishment of the Irish Church, and 
the election was the first under the ex- 
tended franchise conferred by the new 
Reform Act. At the contest which took 
place in the North Riding, Colonel Dun- 
combe received 7,689 votes, and Mr. Mil- 
bank 7,429. The third candidate, Mr, E. 
S. Cayley, a son of the former member, 
polled only 1,721, or nearly 6,000 less than 
Coldnel Duncombe. * . 

Since the General- Election of’ 1868, 
therg has been’ no contest in this consti- 
tuency ; consequently the electorate have 
had no gpportunity of expressing an opinion 
under the protection of the ballot. In cir- 
cumstances differing so widely in thee re- 
sults as those of the two appeals to the 
country in 1874 and in 1880, the two politi- 
cal parties in the Riding were content to 
divide the representation, and it may be 
added that this is the first occasion upon 
which a member of the Duncombe family 
will not have had one of the two seats, 
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CHAPTER L. 


N Thursday, February 7th, 
the House again met, and 
under circumstances of un- 
usual interest, There was no 
state pageant in or outside 
the House, nevertheless the 
approaches to Westminster 
werethronged with spectators. 
As early as twelve o'clock considerable 
crowds began to collect in front of the 
official residence of the Ministers in Down- 
ing-strect, and they remained at their post 
with a gradual increase in their number. 
Opposite New Palace Yard a vast number 
of persons had collected,and as the members 
drove up in cabs or private carriages those 
recognised were greeted with cheers or 
groans, according to the temper of the 
crowd. As Big Ben chimed a quarter-past 
one a loud cheer announced the arrival of 
some personage of unusual notoricty, and 
presently a hansom-cab containing Mr. 
Bradtaugh, accompanied by his friend Dr. 
Aveling, drove in through the gates and 
drew up at the cntrance to Westminster 
Hall, which was already well filled .vith 
spectators, amongst whom was a large 
sprinkling of ladies, Aftciwards, as the 
vehicles began to pour in in rapid succes- 
sion, several dashes were madcat the gates, 
but the efforts of the police were shfficient 
to prevent any scrious inconvenience. 
Precisely at a quarter-past two, at the close 
of the reading of the Qucen’s Speech, Mr. 
Bradlaugh made his appearance in the 
Palace Yard, and was received with volleys 
of cheers and hooting. Quickly Westmin- 
ater Hall poured forth all its occupants, and 
@ vast proportion of the crowd rushed 
shouting after the yeliow hansom-cab, 
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which Mr. Bradlaugh took his departure, 
and for a short while Westminster Palace 
Yard was clear. When Mr. Bradlaugh 
returned, shortly after half-past three, he 
was cheered by some few persons in the 
street, but scarcely recognised by the 
members in the lobby, the first person 
to be saluted there being Mr, John Bright. 
The Member for Birmingham was followed 
by Mr. Raikes, the Member for Preston, 
who was congratulated on all sides. Shortly 
before four o'clock the Prime Minister, who 
was accompanied by Mrs. Glad-tone, drove 
from Downing-street in a private carriage 
to Westminster, and was loudly cheered 
along the short mile by the thousands of 
spectators which lined it, The right hon, 
gentleman was set down at the members’ 
private entrance, and Mrs, Gladstone, as 
she returned to Downing-street, was 
grected with every manifestation of respect. 
Possibly the only recognised member of 
the House who met with a reception of an 
uncomplimentary character was Mr, Forster, 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland, and he was 
gertainly told, in unmistakeable tones, that 
there was a large Irish element in the crowd, 
and that he was no favourite with them, 

Zn the House of Lords the peers began 
to assemble shortly before two o'clock, by 
which time some seven-and-twénty had 
assembled. The Church was represented 
by the Bishop of London, Above one bun- 
dred ladies occupied the Opposition benches, 
and the strangers’ gallery was well filled. 
The Ministerial and ex-Ministerial benches 
were empty. Precisely at two o'clock the 
Lord Chancellor, wearing his peer’s robe, 
advanced from the northern door towards 
the throne, while from the opposite direc- 


the horse bedizened with blue ribbons, in | tion came four peers similarly appareled. 
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‘These having arranged themselves in front 
of the throne, the Lord Chancellor ac- 
quainted the House that Her Majesty, not 
finding it convenient to attend personally, 
had ordered a Commission under the great 
seal to be prepared for the holding of Par- 
liament, Black Rod was then requested 
to let the Commons know that the Lords 
Commissioners desired their immediate at- 
tendance to hear the Commission read. 
Sir W. Knollys bowed, and left for the 
House of Commons, the Lords Commis- 
sioners in the meantime seating themselves, 
After the lapse of a few‘minutes, the ap- 
proaching noise of hurrying feet told that 
the Commons, headed by the Speaker, were 
coming, and in a few seconds more Sir 
Henry Brand, standing between Black Rod 
and the Sergeant-at-arms, was making his 
bow to the Commissiom The Clerk of the 
Parliament then proceeded to read the 
Royal Co.amission, which named among 
the Commissioners, in addition to nume- 
rous members of the Royal Family, the 
peers then present in their official capacity, 
namely, the Lord Chancellor, Earl Sydney, 
the Earl of Cork, the Earl of Kenmare, and 
Lord Monson. When this had been done, 
the Lord Chancellor rose to read “Her 
Majesty’s speech in Her Majesty’s own 
werds,"—a proceeding which occupied 
almost a quarter of an hour, owing to the 
length of the speech. Immediately after 
the Speaker and the Commons withdrew, 
and the strangers left the House. The 
Royal Commissioners retired tg* unrobe, 
and in a couple of minutes the House was 
deserted, having been formally adjourned 
during pleasure. The whole ceremony of 
opening Parliament ocqipied a few minutes 


under half-an-hour. - ; 

The following is the text of the QQueen’s 
speech :— 

“My Lorps AND GENTLEMEN,—It is 
with much satisfaction that I again invite 
your advice and assistance in the conduct 
of public affairs. 

“] have given my approval to a marriage 
petween my son Prince Leopold, Duke of 
Albany, and Her Serene Highness Princess 





Helen of Waldeck and Pyrmont. I have 
every reason to believe that this will bea 
happy union. 

“J continue in relations of cordial har- 
mony with all foreign Powers. 

“The Treaty for the cession of Thessaly 
to the Greek kingdom has now been exe- 
cuted in its main provisions. The transfer 
of sovereignty and of occupation was 
effected in a manner honourable to all con- 
cerned, 

“In concert with the President of the 
French Republic, I have given careful 
attention to the affairs of Egypt, where 
existing arrangements have imposed on me 
special obligations, I shall use my influ- 
ence to maintain the rights already estab- 
lished, whether by the firmans of the Sultan 
or by various international engagements, in 
a spirit favourable to the good government 
of the country, and the prudent develop- 
ment of its institutions, 

«I have pleasure in informing you that 
the restoration of peace beyond the North- 
Western Frontier, together with continued 
internal tranquillity, plentiful seasons, and 
increase of the revenue, has enabled my 
Government in India to resume works of 
public utility which had been suspended, 
and to devote its attention to measures for 
the further improvement of the condition 
of the people. 

“The Convention with the Transvaal 
has been, ratificd by the Representative 
Assembly} and I have scen no reason to 
qualify my anticipations(of its advantageous 
working. ..° 

“IT have, however, to regret that, although 
hostilities have not been renewed in Basuto- 
Jand, thé country still remains in an unset- 
tled condition. 

“ GENTLEMEN OF THE HOUSE OF Com- 
MONS,—The Estimates for the service of 
the year are in an advanced stage of 
preparation, and will be promptly submitted 
to you. 

“My Lorps anp GENTLEMEN,—My 
communications with France on the subject 
of a new Commercial Treaty have not been 
closed. They will be prosecuted by me, as 
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I have already acquainted you, with al 


desire to conclude a Treaty favourable to 
extended intercourse between the two 
nations, to whose close amity I attach so 
great a value. 

“ The trade of the country, both domestic 
and foreign, has for some time been im- 
proving, and the mildness of the winter 
season has been eminently suited to farming 
operations. Better prospects are, I trust, 
thus opened for the classes immediately 
concerned in agriculture. 

“The public revenue, which is greatly, 
though not always at once, affected by the 
state of industry and commerce, has not 
yet exhibited an upward movement in pro- 
portion to their increased activity. 

“The condition of Ireland at this time, 
as compared with that, which I described 
at the beginning of last ycar, shows signs 
of improvement, and cncourages the hope 
that perseverance in the course you have 
pursued will be rewarded with the happy 
results which are so much to be desired. 

“Justice has been administered with 
greatcr efficacy, and the intimidation which 
has been employed to deter occupicrs of 
land from fulfilling their obligations, and 
from availing theinsclycs of the Act of 
last Session, shows, upon the whole, a 
diminished force. 

“ My efforts, through the bounty of Provi- 
dence, have been favoured by the abundance 
of the harvest in that portion of the United 
Kingdom. 

“In addition tosa vigorous exertion of 
the provisions of the ordinary: Jaw, I have 
not hesituted, under the painful necessity 
of the case, to employ largely the excep- 
tional powers intrusted to me for the pro- 
tection of life and property by two Acts of 
the last Session. 

“You will be invited to deal with pro- 
posals for the establishment in the English 
and Welsh counties of local self-government 
which has so long becn enjoyed by the 
towns; together with enlarged powers of 
administration, and with financial changes 
which will give you an opportunity of con- 
sidering, both as to town and country, what 





may be the proper extent, and the most 
equitable and provident form, of contribu- 
tion from Imperial taxes in relief of local 
charges. 

“These proposals, in so far as they are 
financial, will apply to the whole of Great 
Britain. It will be necessary to reserve 
the case of Ireland for a separate considera- 
tion, 

“In connection with the general subject 
of Local Administration, I have directed a 
measure to be prepared and submitted to 
you for the reform of-the ancient and 
distinguished Corporation of London, and 
the extension of a Municipal Government 
to the metropolis at large. 

“Bills will again be laid before you with 
which, during the last Session, notwith- 
standing the length df its duration, and 
your unwearicd labours, it was found 
impossible to proceed. I refer particularly 
to those concerning Bankruptcy, the Re- 
pression of Corrupt Practices at Elections, 
and the Conservancy of Rivers and Pre- 
vention of Floods. 

“Measures will also be proposed to you 
with respect to a Criminal Code, and to the 
Consolidation and Amendment of the Laws 
affecting Patents, 

“The interests of some portions of the 
United Kingdom have suffered peculiarly 
of late years from the extreme pressure of 
the public business on your time and 
strength; but I trust that during this 
Session you may be able to consider Bills 
which wil be presented to you in relation 
to the law of entail and to educational 
endowments in Scotland, and to improved 
means of education in Wales. 

“ I commend these and other subjects with 
confiderce to -your care; and it is my 
earnest prayer that your wisdom and energy 
may, under the blessing of God, prove equal 
to the varied and increasing needs of this 
extended Empire.” 

The House having reassembled at four 
o'clock, Lords Tweeddale (Marquis of 
Tweeddale in Scotland), Reay, Hothfield, 
and Tweedmouth, cach between two sup- 
porters of his own rank, were severally in- 
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troduced by the Duke of Norfolk, Earl 
Marshal, and the Lord Great Chamberlain, 
preceded by General’ Sir William Knollys, 
KCB, Black Rod, and Mr. H. Murray 
Lane, Chester Herald (in the absence of 
Sir Atbert Woods, Garter King-of-Arms), 
the latter of whom carricd the new Peers’ 
patents, which he delivered to them on 
reaching the Woolsack. He subsequently 
conducted cach Peer to his proper seat in 
the House, whence he exchanged salutations 
with the Lord Chancellor, and having been 
formally congratulated by his Lordship re- 
tired by the door on the left of the Throne, 
‘The Pecrs wore their Parliamentary robes, 
the Earl Marshal carrying his baton and 
the Lord Great Chamberlain his wand of 
office, Black Rod and Chester Herald being 
in uniform, and the latter wearing hif'tabard 
and collar of S.S. 

The Lord Chancellor resumed his seat 
on the Woolsack at five o'clock, when there 
was already assembled a large number of 
Peers, the proportion on the Opposition 
side of the louse being as two to one of 
those on the Ministerial side. On the front 
bench to the right of the Throne were Lords 
Granville, Spencer, Kimberley, Carlingford, 
and Northbrook ; and on the front Opposi- 
tion bench, amongst other members of the 
late Cabinet, sat Lords Salisbury, Cairns, 
Cranbrook, and Richmond. Lord Derby 
octupicd his usual scat on the Ministerial 
side below the gangway, and the Dukes of 
Edinburgh and Cambridg? sat on the cioss 
benches? The galicky to the right of ‘the 
Throne was filled with Pecresscs, and there 
were a few ladics in the’ gallery on the 
opposite side of the House. 

‘The Lord Chancellor again having read 
the Qucen’s Speech, 

The Ear! of Fingall, who was attired 
the uniform of a colonel of the Mi 
rose to move the Address in reply to the 
Speech from the Throne. Lord Wenlock 
seconded the Address, Lord Salisbury then 
followed with a bitter attack, to which 
Lord Granville having replied, the debate 
was continued by the Duke of Somerset, 








Lord Waterford, Lord Carlingford, Lord | accidental. 


Donoughmore, and ‘Lord Waverley. As 
it was, however, the discussion was over 
by nine o'clock, when the Address was 
agreed to, and their Lordships adjourned. 

Business commenced in the House of 
Commons at four o'clock, when all parts 
of it from the floor to the roof were densely 
crowded. As soon as the Speaker took 
the chair, after the new writ for West- 
minster had been moved, he called on the 
new members desiring to take their seats 
to come to the table in the usual form, 
Nine of the members elected during the 
recess—Mr, Salt, Mr. Jenkins, Mr. Bulwer, 
Mr. J. Lowther, Mr. Raikes, Mr, Jerning- 
ham, Mr, Dickson, Mr. Dawnay, and Mr., 
Asher—accordingly came forward and took 
the oath in the usual form, Mr. Raikes 
and Mr, J. Lowther in particular being 
loudly cheered. 

Mr. Bradlaugh, who had been standing 
at the bar, now advanced to the table, and 
was apparcntly about to take the New 
Testament in his hand, when Sir Stafford 
Northcote rose amidst loud cheering from 
the Opposition benches to submit a resolu- 
tion which he said was about identical with 
that of last year. He briefly recapitulated 
the history of the case, and moved that, 
having regard to the resolutions passed in 
3880 and 1881, and to the reports of the 
Select Committee, Mr. Bradlaugh be not 
permitted to go through the form of taking 
the oath. This statement was moderate to 
the extremity of dulness. When he sat 
down everybody looked to the Ministerial 
Bench, where it had long been observed 
thert was no Prime Minister. Mr. Brad- 
laugh, at the request of the Speaker, having 
retired below the Bar without any 
question, beyond stipulating to be heard 
before the House decided in his case, the 
Home Secretary rose, and raised a shout 
of incredulous laughter by his opening 
expression of regret at the accidental 
absence of the Prime Minister. Sir William, 
wishing to show that he had not been 
using @ mere conventional expression, 
maintained thrt the absence was indeed 
“ The Prime Minister,” he said, 
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“had probably not expected, as others had 
not, that this question would come on 
before half-past four.” Sir William, acting 
for him, moved the previous question, to 
the evident satisfaction of the majority of 
Liberals. While the Home Secretary was 
yet speaking, Mr. Gladstone entered, and 
was greeted with a tremendous cheer. Mr. 
Newdegate's solemn interposition was 
tolerated as the inevitable is borne with— 
but it was curious that the clock stopped 
while Mr. Newdegate was on his legs... Mr. 
Bradlaugh here had his opportunity, and 

speaking from the Bar—the Prince of 
‘Wales looking evidently with muck interest 
over the railings of the Peers’ Gallery right 
down upon him—devoted a few sharp 
words to Mr. Newdegate, and followed 
these with a passionate appeal to the House 
on his own behalf. He did not spare the 
House in his keen analysis of the motives of 
those whu voted against him, and his pero- 
ration was marked by a particularly effec- 
tive passage, in which he asked was it on 
the man or on the oath that this question 
turned with his opponents. He challenged 
them to repeal the Oaths Act, in which 
case he volunteered to resign his seat and 
go to his constituents for re-election, so that 
the measure could not be merely regarded 
as a Bradlaugh Relief Bill. The subsequent 
debate travelled over familiar.lines, and 
Mr, Gladstone’s speech was an amplifica- 
tion of that which Sir W. Harcourt had 
made when he moved the previous question. 
The division cnded in a defest of the 
Government proposal by. the «crushing 
majority of fifty-eight—a considerable 
increase,on the vote of the year previous, 
Some time before the numbers were 
announced the result was coafidently 
anticipated by the Opposition, who became 
very hilarious, and Baron de Worms crossed 
the floor to flaunt the Opposition victory in 
the face of Mr. Henry Labouchere. With 
this episode the rcal excitement of the 
evening terminated. During the remainder 
of the night the Opposition wereconspicuous 
by their absence. The first three hours had 
exhaustedthem. Mr. Biggar tried his usual 


count on the Speaker’s return, after an 
interval for refreshment, but not more than 
were sufficient to keep’the House appeared. 
We may add here that the numbers were 
286 to 228. Mr. Bradlaugh again advancerd 
to the table, and being informed by ths 
Speaker of the decision arrived at by the 
House, and requested to withdraw, respect~ 
fully refused. Upon this the Speaker 
appealed to the House for further instruc- 
tions, and, after a pause, during which the 
Opposition called for Gladstone, and the 
Ministerialists for Northcote, Sir S. North- 
cote rose and moved formally that Mr, 
Bradlaugh be directed to withdraw, and 
Mr. Gladstone regarding it as a con- 
sequential motion said he did not intend 
to oppose. It was carried without a 
division, and Mr, Bradlaugh being again 

ted to withdraw, said he did not 
think it dignified to enter into a con- 
flict with the House, and would therefore 
withdraw below the Bar. At this there 
was a general cheer, and Mr. Bradlaugh 
took his seat at the Bar, where he remained 
some time, 

An Irish interlude followed, occasioned 
by the Speaker reading a letter which be 
had received from the Irish Government 
informing the House of the arrest of Mr. 
Parnell, Mr. Dillon, Mr. O’Kelly, and Mr. 
Sexton, which led to a motion by Mr. 
Gray for the appointment of a Seléct 
Committac to inquire and report whether 
any of the matters‘coptained | in the letter 
required the, furthtr. attention of the 
House. My, Gladstone, in replying to Mr. 
Gray, maintained that there was no breach 
of privilege in applying to a member an 
Act of Parliament suitable to his case. 
Mr. O’Donnell, on the other hand, asserted 
that the rights of constituencies and the 
privileges of Parliament had been infringed 
by the administration of the Coercion Act ; 
and Mr. Biggar attributed Mr. Parnelt’s 
imprisonment to the inability of Mr. 
Gladstone, whom he designated as a 
“vain old gentleman” to answer him 
in argument. With such twaddle on the 
part of Irish M.P.’s the debate continued 
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till the motion was negatived by 174 to 45. 
Actually it was not till a quarter to 
eleven that the debate on the Address was 
commenced by Mr. Marjoribanks, who 
touched seriatim and in much detail on 
the various paragraphs of the Royal 
Speech, expressing a uniform approval of 
each, and Mr. Firth, who seconded it, dwelt 
chiefly on the portions relating to the 
municipal government of the metropolis. 
On the sccond night, in the course of the 
adjourned debate, the discussion resolved 
itself into a ducl between Sir Stafford 
Northcote and Mr. Gladstone. The leader 
of the Opposition severely criticised the 
policy of the Government, and especially 
asked for explanations as to the working 
of the Land Act and Irish projects in 
general. The Prime Minister was rot slow 
to take up the challenge. In she course of 
a seply, which was contended at the time to 
be remarkably brilliant and effective, Mr. 
Gladstone referred tothe Egyptian question, 
and spoke somewhat favourably of the 
joint action of all the powers and of the 
development of national fecling in that 
country, but stated that he had little to 
add to the specch from the Throne, which 
promised that the influence of this country 
should be uscd to maintain the rights 
already cstablished, whether by the firmans 
of the Sultan, or by various international 
engagements in a spirit favourable to the 
good government of the country, and the 
prudent development of its institutions. 
“In respect to the condition of Ireland the 
right hon. gentleman spoke as .follows :— 
“IT must not anticipate the future; but 
thus far there is every indication that this 
great conspiracy, which would, indeed, have 
brought socicty to the very last of its re- 
sources, has been not only confronted, but 
defeated The payment of rent in Ireland 
is now gotng on very extensively, and is 
never now met by violent resistance. I 
think I am correct in that. I do not 
warrant the future. I spcak of the present, 
and as we record the shame and the sorrow 
Of last year, so it is our duty to record the 
comparative, though modified, improve- 











ment of the present. But if it be true such 
a conspiracy has been confronted, and 
that its strength has in great part been 
broken, I say that is a matter so great and 
so solid in itself that it cannet be broken 
down by any cavilling criticism, nor can it 
be tong withheld from becoming visible 
and sensible to the nation at large by its 
own intrinsic greatness Sir, we think that 
is the case, not only because of the manner 
in which armed resistance to the levy of 
rent has been lately suppressed, but because 
of other features. We affirm that the circle 
of intimidation has been narrowed. As to 
its character, I cannot say that it has im- 
proved.” In my opinion the Land Act 
drove the party, of whom I have painfully 
spoken, to desperation in their subsequent 
proceedings—and, by their subsequent pro- 
ceedings, I mean not only what they have 
done and what they have said, but what 
they have allowed by their silenc> and en- 
couraged by their countenance—these pro- 
ceedings have assumed even a darker 
character. It was deplorable enough that 
the agents of the law and the representa- 
tives of property had been insecure in the 
assertion of legal rights and the perfor- 
mance of official duties; but what was 
worse and baser still was, that the tenant 
should be subject to outrage and death 
because he paid the rent he had promised 
to pay. That has been the character of 
the recent intimidation. It is against this 
that we make war; and I shall be curious 
to hear, ‘when the amendment is moved, 
what is thought by the speakers of that 
description of intimidation. Besides, the 
withdrawal of this resistance to the pay- 
ment of rent—and, besides, the contraction 
of the cigcle of intimidation, I am happy to 
say that, to some degree at least, the judicial 
system of the country has revived. I look 
upon that as a circumstance of the most 
vital moment. Here, again, I will not pre- 
sume to prophesy, but I point to the date, 
now thirteen months ago, when we were 
ekliged to press it on the attention of Parlia- 
ment, that the judicial system of the country, 
through the fault of the juries, was dead: 
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now it isalive. Verdicts have been obtained 
against these criminals and malefactors. 
At any rate, it is a matter of fact that the 
judicial system has revived, and the respect 
for law which, I rejoice to say, in general 
is fast becoming characteristic in Ireland, 
is now happily being extended to agrarian 
cases. These are not mere generalities, 
but plain and positive, though limited and 
guarded, statements, These are the state- 
ments upon which we stand when weallege 
that there is, upon the whole, unmistaken 
sign of improvement in Ireland, and we 
affirm that thé agency by which we have 
been able to effect that improvement is a 
double agency—the agency not remedial, 
but repressive, which, unfortunatcly, could 
not cure anything, but which cleared the 
way for the application of the cure; and 
the Land Act, which has taken a great hold 
upon the people of Ireland,and has defeated 
the worst efforts that could be made against 
it. This Act has not reduced the conspiracy 
to a nullity; but it has limited the power 
of the conspirators, and has done much to 
prevent the accomplishment of their mis- 
chievous designs. This is the Act which 
we admit to be exceptional, and only 
warranted by the gravity of the circum- 
stances of the case, but in regard to which 
we are assured that in these very early days, 
at the very commencement of life, it has 
proved itself to be in some way an infant 
Hercules, that could strangle the serpent 
which endeavoured to grapple, with its 
life and extinguish it—and that®its action, 
though full of difficulty, ‘and I eadmje it, 
and though its provisions are-open to 
criticisne, and I admit it, yet is full of hope 
and promise, and, I trust, will be full of 
dlessing to the people of Irtland 

Of course this did not satisfy the 
Parnellites and Home Rulers, in their 
sfforts to obstruct Parliament, and the 
debate dragged its slow length along, with 
all the unvarying repetitions, unenlivened 
>y attempt at wit or display of genius, to 
which, unfortunately, we have become so 
‘amiliar since Home Rule” or Parncilism 
yas displayed itself in the British House of 


Commons. Mr. Justin McCarthy moved 
an elaborate indictment,of the Irish policy 
of the Government, with the only result of 
wasting time. 

The private members of the House 
seemed to imagine that the Session would 
be especially favourable to the ventilation 
of their crotchets. The notices of motion 
were early in the Session of a most porten- 
tous character. Mr. Stavely Hill proposed 
to ventilate the Fair Trade nostrum, and 
Mr. Ritchie will move for a select committee 
on Foreign Tariff. Mr, Howard is to 
bring in what is substantially the Farmers’ 
Alliance Bill on the land question, and Mr. 
‘W. Fowler will deal with Entailed Estates. 
Mr. Burt wishes to amend the Employers’ 
Liability Act. Mr, A. Dilke to make 
Election Expense8 payable out of rates, 
and Mr. T. Sullivan to give better Protec- 
tion to Women and Children, As to the 
Liquor Laws, thereewcre several proposals, 
including Sir Wilfrid Lawson’s Loc: 
Option Scheme, and Mr. Stevenson’s 
Sunday Closing (England) Bill. Irish 
notices of all kinds abounded, and Mr. 
Ashmead Bartlett repeated the portentous 
resolution on our foreign policy which he 
was unable to launch last Session. Perhaps 
the most curious of the announcements is 
that of Mr. Walton, whowas the cause of the 
blunder in the Sunday Closing (Wales) 
Act, and who now proposed to amend it. As 
to ghe ecelesiastical announcements,they of 
themselves were evidently “quite sufficient, 
for th® attention of ‘a single session. Here 
are a fewo! them3—"Mr. Dick Peddie to call 
attention to the position of the Established 
Church of Scotland, and to move that this 
House is of opinion that the maintenance 
of the Church of Scotland is indefensible 
on public grounds ; that in the ecclesiastical 
circumstances of the country it is eminently 
unjust, and that a measure for the disestab- 
lishment and disendowment of the Church 
of Scotland should be passed at an early 
day. Mr. Henry Richard proposed to 
amend the law relating tocemeteries. Mr. 
Stanhope to amend the laws relating to 
Patronage, Simony, and Exchange of Benc- 
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fices in the Church of England. Mr. Briggs 
seeks to render unnecessary the presence 
of Civil Registrars at Nonconformist and 
other marriages, and to make provision 
in lieu thereof. Marriage with a Deceased 
Wife’s Sister, as was to be expected, found 
an advocate in the person of Sir T. Cham- 
bers. Mr. Labouchere gave notice of a 
Bill to amend the law relating to Parlia- 
mentary Oaths and Affirmations. Mr. 
Indcrwick sought to abolish extraordinary 
Tithe Rent Charges, and Mr. Hyde volun- 
teered to amend the procedure against 
contumacious clerks. There was, indced, 
an amplc bill of fare provided. At the 
same time these notices were given, a 
Westminster election took place, and Lord 
Perey was returned in the roomof Sir Charles 
Russell, resigned—witheut the slightest at- 
tempt on the part of the Liberals to con- 
test the vacant scat. This was undeniably 
a bad sign of the timcs as regards the 
Gladstone Government, 

Early in the Session the subject of the 
Cloture was introduced, 

The following are the rules which Mr, 
Gladstone announced himsclf as about to 
move in reference to the Busincss of the 
Ilouse :-— 


I.—PROCEDURE. 
. (Putting the Question.) 


1. That when it shal appear to Mr. 
Speaker, or to, the Chairman of a Com- 
‘mittee df the wholg House, during day 
debate, to be the evident Scmse of the 
House, or of the Committed, that the ques- 
tion be now put, he may so inform the 
House ; and if a motion be made * That 
the question be now put,” Mr. Speaker, or 
the Chairman, shall forthwith put such 
question ; and if the same be decided in 
the affirmative, the question under dis- 
cussion shall be put forthwith; provided 
the question shail not be decided in the 
affirmative, if a division be taken, unless it 
shall appear to have been supported by 
more than two hundred members or to have 
been opposed by less than forty members. 





(Motions for Adjournment before Public 

Business.) . 

2. That no motion for the adjournment 

of the House shall be made, except by 

leave of the House, before the Orders of 

the Day, or Notice of Motions have been 
entered upon, 


(Debates on Motions for Adjournment) 


3. That when a motion is made for 
the adjournment of a debate, -or of the 
House, during any debate, or that the 
Chairman of a Committee do report 
progress, or do leave the chair, the debate 
thereupon shall be strictly confined to the 
matter of such motion; and no member, 
having spoken to any such motion, shall 
be entitled to move, or, second, any similar 
motion during the same debate, or during 
the same sitting of the Committee. 
(Divisions. A 

4. That when, before a division, the 
decision of Mr. Speaker, or of the Chairman 
of a Committec, that the “Ayes” or 
“ Noes” have it, is challenged, Mr. Speaker, 
or the Chairman, may call upon the mem- 
bers challenging it ta rise in their places ; 
and, if they do not exceed twenty, he may 
forthwith declare the determination of the 
Ilouse, or of the Committee. - 


(irrelevance or Repetition.) 


5. That Mr. Speaker, or the Chairman 
of a Committee, may call the attention of 
the House, or of the Committee, to con- 
tinued irrelevance or tedious repetition on 
the part pf a member ; and may direct the 
menfber to discontinue his speech. 


(Postponement of Preamble.) 

6. Thag, in Committee on a Bill, the 
Preamblé do stand postponed until after 
the consideration of the clauses without 
questions put. 

(Chairman to leave the Chair without 

Question.) 

7. That when the Chairman of a Com- 
mittee has been ordered to make a report 
to the House, che shall leave the chair, 
without question put. 
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(Half-past Twelve o'clock Rule.) 


8, To add to the Standing Order of the 
18th of February, 1879, the following 
words :— 

“But this Rule shall not apply to the 
motion for leave to bring in a Bill, nor to 
any Bill which has passed through Com- 
mittee.” 

: (Order in Debate.) 

9. Tq amend the Standing Order of the 
28th of Fébruary, 1880,"as follows :— 

That, when any member shall¢have 
been named by the Speaker, or by the Chair- 
man of a Comimittee of the whole House, 
as disregarding the authority of the Chair, 
or abusing the rules of the House by per- 
sistently and wilfully obstructing the busi- 
ness of the House, or otherwise, then, if the 
offence has been committed in the House, 
the Speaker shall forthwith put the question 
ona motjon being made, no amendment, 
adjournment or debate being allowed, “that 
such member be suspended from the service 
of the House ;” and, if the offence has been 
committed in a Committee of the whole 
House, the Chairman shall, on a motion 
being made, put the same question in a 
similar way, and, if the motion is carried, 
shall forthwith suspend the proceedings of 
dhe Committee, and report the circumstance 
to the House, and the Speaker shall there- 
upon put the same question, without 
amendment, adjournment, or debate, as if 
the offence had been committed in the 
House itself. If any member be suspended 
under this order, his suspensien, on the 
first occasion, shall continue for a week, on 
the second occasion for a month, atid on 
a third occasion for the remainder of the 
Session : provided atways that nothing in 
this resolution shall be taken } deprive 
the House of the power of proceeding 
against any member according to ancient 
usages. 

(Debates on Motions for Adjournment.) 

10. That if Mr, Speaker, or the Chair- 
man of a Committee of the whole House, 
shall be of opinion that a motion for the 
adjournment of a debate, or of the House, 


during any debate, or that the Chairman do 
report progress or do leave the chair, ia 
made for the purpoge “of obstruction, he 
may forthwith put the question thereupon 
from the Chair, 

(Consideration of a Bill, as amended.) 

Ir, That on reading the Order of the 
Day for the consideration of a Bill, as 
amended, the House do proceed to con- 
sider the same without question put, unless 
the member in charge thereof shall desire 
to postpone its consideration, or notice has 
been given to recommit the Bill 


(Motions on going into Committee of 
Supply.) 

12, That whenever the Committee of 
Supply, appointed for the consideration of 
the ordinary, Army? Navy, and Civil Service 
Estimates stands as the first Order of the 
Day on a Monday, Mr. Speaker shall leave 
the chair without eputting any question, 
unless an amendment be moved, or ques- 
tion raised relating to the Estimates pro- 
posed to be taken in Supply, on first going 
into Committee on the Army, Navy, and 
Civil Services respectively, 

IL—STANDING CoMMITTEES. 
(Standing Committees on Law and Courts 
of Justice, Trade, etc.) 

1, That two Standing Committees ‘be 
appointed for the consideration of* all 
Bills relating to law and Courts of Justice, 
atfd to trade, shipping, and manufactures, 
which may becommided to thei respect 
tiyely, 2 7 | 
(Nomination by Committee of Selection.), 

2. That the said Standing Committee 
do consist of not less than 60, nor more 
than 80, members, to be nominated by the 
Committee of Selection, who shall have 
regard to the classes of Bills committed 
to such*Committees, to the composition of 
the House, and to the qualifications of the 
members selected; and shall have power 
to add and discharge members from time 


to time, provided the number of 80 be not 
exceeded. 
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(Commitment and Report of Bilis.) 

3. That all Bills comprised in cach of 
the said classes shalk be committed to one 
of the said Standing Committees, unless 
the House shall otherwise order, and when 
reported to the House, shall be proceeded 
with as if they had been reported from a 
Committee of the whole House. 

The fight on this subject, as was to be 
expected, was protracted and severe. 
Freedom of debate was to be crushed by 
an overbearing and insolent Ministerial 
majority, and Conservatives could no more 
permit that than discontented Radicals 
or patriotic Home Rulers. Sir Stafford 
Northcote at once gave notice of a motion 
of opposition, and Mr. Marriott, from the 
Radical camp, intimated a bitter opposition 
to No. x. On the Saturday after the 
House had had the plan befor. them, there 
was considerable uncertainty on the Minis- 
terial benches in the House of Commons 
as to the coming vote‘on the Cléture. At 
that time it was said members had not 
made up their minds. It was found that 
many did nct like it, and would support it 
because they could not help themselves, 
and for no other reason. The London 
correspondent of the Newcastle Chronicle 
wrote (that is, Mr. Cowan, M.P., or his 
agent):—“The House of Commons, if 
the new procedure comes into operation, 
wil] no longer be the House of Commons 
that Englishmen formerly knew and have 
been accustomed to pride themsélves qn. 
At will not be the House that Pitt and 
Fox, Canning and Peel, Palmerston and 
Disraeli in turn led and influenced, but- it 
will be an enlarged vestry with a parapher- 
nalis and regulations “more in keeping 
with the characteristics of some South 
American Chamber of Deputies, than in 
accordance with time-honoured customs 
of an ancient constitutional country.” Such 
weak balderdash had its effect, and 
people were alarmed. No one saw that 
Ministers, and Parliament and the whole 
nation, are sick and suffering from the 
deluge of talk, the result of the personal 
vanity of petty M.P's, and under the in- 


fiuence of which Parliament fails to do any 
‘business whatever. The Zimes led the 
opposition. It said, before the debate com- 
menced :~—-“ No one who takes the trouble 
to inform himself of the drift of public 
opinion, can believe that the first rule as 
it stands has commended itself unreservedly 
to the judgment of any one. The real 
opinion of the country is not to be gathered 
from the organs which follow their leader 
whithersoever he goeth with undeviating 
fidelity, and without even taking time to 
forma judgment of their own. It is 
necessary in such cases that each Member 
of the Cabinet should form and express a 
judgment of his own, and should base it, 
not on manufactured opinion, but on the 
manifest sense of the House of Commons 
regarded as an assembly in which party 
has no place, On the question of pro- 
ecdure the only parties are the obstructives, 
and the House itsclf and the Government 
is, or should be, the organ and represen- 
tative of the latter. It is not too late, we 
hope, to appeal to the Cabinet at large 
against its chief, and if necessary to the 
House of Commons against the Cabinet. 
If the Cléture by a bare majority is pro- 
Posed in any form, we shall give it 
our uncompromising opposition.” The 
Daily News, on the contrary, trusted that- 
the Government would nail their colours 
to the mast, and hinted that Mr, Gladstone 
and his colleagues were not men to be 
frightened from or wheedied out of a 
position which they have deliberately taken 
up, after Yong'and careful consideration, 
It anficipated that the Government would 
meet at dnce with ‘a distinct refusal Sir 
Stafford Northcote's proposal to negative 
the first resolution, They will not accept 
the tempsrary refuge which Mr, Arthur 
Balfour kindly offers them in his motion 
for the postponement of the First Rule 
until the others have been considered. 
‘The First Rule, the Dasly News argued, is 
the very essence of the Government pro- 
Posals. Without it the other rules would 
be of little use. It would be a mere waste 
of time, a species of obstruction, to en- 
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gage the House of Commons in long dis- 
cussions on them, while the fate of the first 
is undetermined. If that is accepted the 
other parts of the Government scheme will 
be valuable by way of supplement. Should 
the House of Commons reject it, Members 
will not, we imagine, be troubled with a 
consideration of the remaining rules. The 
fate bf the entire Government scheme for 
reforming the procedure of the House of 
Commoris. will depend upon the v 
which the House may give on Sir Stafford 
Northcote's progosal for negativing the 
First Rule. “We,” said the Daly News on 
February 13th, “have no fcar as to the issue. 
Sir Stafford Northcote will doubtless carry 
with him the whole force of the Conserva- 
tive party. He will probably have the ad- 
vantage of the IriSh alliance for which 
during the recess so high a price was paid 
in moral consistency and political honour. 
We do rot grudge him their help, The 
character of the Conservative resistance 
will be known by this combination. The 
leader of the Opposition will be judged by 
his Home Rule confederates. But the 
Liberal party in the House of Commons is 
strong enough and united enough to bear 
down this concerted attack. The fuller 
gonsideration which the lapse of time has 
Enabled Liberal Members to give to the new 
rules, and particularly to the First Rule, 
has abatcd and removed many of the ob- 
jections and doubts which were originally 
‘entertained. The vote given in favour of 
the First Rule-will be what,is t&chnically 
termed the solid Liberal voge. The 
seceders from the party will probably be 
numbergd by units.” 

The general questigns at issue, which the 
vote on the First Rule was to decide, are 
whether the machinery of P&rliament 
shall be adapted to the exigencics of 
modern legislation; whether the adminis- 
tration of the day shall be able to do the 
work entrusted to it, and whether by the 
power of closing exhausted discussions 
the scope and topics of effective debate 
shall be enlarged, and psivate Members 
shall recover that power of initiative and 


Parliamentary action which they have now 
almost entirely lost. The First Rule in its 
Operation would not¢réstrict freedom of 
debate, but extend it. It would not take 
away, but restore the opportunities for 
varied discussion. It would substitute 
real debate on various topics for protracted 
and meaningless droning upon a single 
theme. For silencing a bore, who insists 
upon monopolizing talk, is not to destroy, 
but to enlarge freedom of conversation. As 
many as fifty amendments were tacked 
on to the Government proposals, which were 
not introduced to the House of Commons 
til! Monday, February 20th. 

In the meanwhile, considerable discus- 
sion was excited, and, in some quarters, 
alarm created by an admission on the part 
of Mr. Gladstone that he would be prepared 
to consider thow far Ircland might be left 
to conduct her own local affairs. Jn the 
House of Commons, on February 16th, Mr. 
Gladstone gave a filler explanation of his 
meaning, showing that his views on local and 
self-government in Ireland had undergone 
no change since ten years ago, when he 
spoke on the proposals of Mr, Butt, Com- 
menting on his speech next day, the Zismes 
observed that “Mr. Gladstone Jast night 
was much more candid than some of his 
apologists, and went far to justify the 
censures of his critics. Home Rule meafit 
a scparate legislature for Ircland, with the 
power of making laws, levying taxcs, and 
cheosing focal administrators, but precluded 
frofn interfering, in other than purtly Irish - 
affairs: Thix i8 the question with which Mr, 
Gladstone is cohfronted, and it is to this 
that he gives whgt for him is a distinct 
answer. In the Prime Ministcr’s opinion, 
the demand that purely Irish affairs should 
be under Irish direction, is not so dangerous 
that it ought to be refused consideration, 
Mr. Gladstone does not say that he would 
be inclined to concede that demand, but he 
contends that the proper way of meeting it 
is to ask those who put it forward what 
provision they propose to make for securing 
the supremacy of the Imperial Parliament. 


We must emphatically record our dissent 
an 
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from this view, which has never before been 
advanced in a British House of Commons 
by a responsible Prithe Minister. It aban- 
dons the strongest part of the case—almost 
the whole case—against Home Rule.” The 
Daily News, on the other hand, agreed 
with Mr. Gladstone in thinking that the 
wisest way to meet the demands for Irish 
control over purely Irish affairs, is not to 
denounce it as dangerous to the Empire, 
but to ask that it shall be put in definite 
shape, and especially to learn what are the 
provisions to be made for the supremacy of 
Parliament, “ This has not yet been donc, 
It is obvious that the most persistent deter- 
mination to misunderstand the Prime 
Minister could have allowed any scrious 
politician or public writer to attach any 
other meaning to his words. Mis ‘speech 
last night will receive the greater welcome 
from the promise it implies that the new 
Jocal governments abqut to be established 
in our countics will be exempt from the 
too close subjection to the central govern- 
ment.” According to the Staxdard, Mr. 
a ulstone retracted nothing from the sur- 
ising views he had placed on record. 

A heavy load," wrote the Daily Telegraph, 

“ will be lifted from the public mind by the 
frank avowal of the Premicr that his obser- 
vations of yesterday may be considered of 
character, It would appear 
thar at no time, and under any circum- 
lances, was Mr, Gladstone to giye to Ire- 
land anything he was not prepared to give 
to Scothind. May if not be suggested, and 
with the most profound respect for fhe 
genius and candour of the Premier, that it 
might interest the country to know exactly 
to what extent, from a speculative point of 
view, he proposed to confer Home Rule on 
that part of the United Kingdom north of 
the Tweed.” As to the Irish papers, there 
was no uncertain reply on their part to 
Mr. Gladstone's language. “From Mr. 
Gladstone's four utterances on Irish Home 
Rule,” wrote the Mafrox,“ the first of which 
was given to the world as far back as two 
years ago, only one inference can be drawn. 
Mr, Gladstone himself having wrestled with 


























Irish discontent, and having succeedeyl a 
long line of Premiers since the Union who 
have been engaged in the same political 
feat, all of whom have failed, as he himself 
has failed, has at last recognised the inevit- 
able. He sees that without self-govern- 
ment the Irish peopte will never be satisfied, 
and that for the sake of England herself it 
will soon be necessary to concede it tothem, 
But we notice that in all his utterances on 
the subject he has steered clear of the term 
Home Rule and self-government, and has 
used instead, and has employed the phrase, 
the local government.” The Cork Examiner 
considered that the speech was at least 
intended to indicate that there wasa dispo- 
sition in Mr. Gladstone’s mind to approach 
nearer to Irish aspirations than any Min- 
ister has as yct been siipposed to be. The 
Freeman's Journal duclared it would be im- 
possible to exaggerate the importance of 
the Premier's attitude in this.matcer. The 
Irish Times said any one might take the 
Premier's speech cither as a foreshadowing 
or a bid for carly votes. Mr. O'Connor 
Power wrote that “the declaration of the 
Prime Ministcr justified his opinion that 
this is an appropriate time for pressing the 
national claim for self-government, and 
that if it is put forward in a reasonable 
manner, as a matter of justice, constitu- 
tional right, and sound policy, it will prevail 
in a comparatively short space of time.” 
Other correspondents wrote in the Free 
man's Journal, “No such admission in 
favour of pur demand for self-government 
has been, made in our time as that con- 
taincd in the Prime Minister’s speech.” 
“Mr. Gladstone's utterances on Hoe Rule 
are, I think, importaat. He has virtually 
admitted. the principle.” 

Another incident which, at this time, 
created a little interest in political circles, 
was the election of Mr. Allsop in the place 
of Sir Hugh Palliser, deceased, as M.P. for 
Taunton. The voting was as follows :— 
Mr. Allsop, Conservative, 1,144; Lord 
Kilcoursie, Liberal, 917—majority, 227. 
‘In reality, the Conservatives retained their 
seat, that was all, but they crowed as if they 
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had achieved a mighty triumph. The 
Standard regarded the result of the Taunton 
election as both gratifying and encouraging 
to the Conservative party, “No matter 
how the event is regarded, the electoral 
statistician will be forced to see in the 
figures irresistible evidence, not perhaps of 
an opposition gain, but of a legitimate 
opposition triumph. What that lesson i 
there can be no doubt. The popularity of 
the Ministry is waning,” The Morning 
Advertiser said :—“ The first election which 
has taken place since the publication of the 
new rules, is not calculated to strengthen 
Mr, Gladstone's confidence in his hold upon 
the country, Taunton has followed North 
Durham, North Lincoln, the North Riding, 
and’ Preston in pronouncing against the 
Ministry. And in no contest has the vote 
been more decisive and significant. If 
there is any moral at all to be drawa from 
the results of the Taunton elcction, it is 
that the constituency are opposed to the 
gag.” The Morning Post saw in the elec- 
tion an extraordinary significance at that 
moment. “The inference is irresistible 
that throughout the kingdom a similar 
revulsion of opinion has taken place, and 
that if a dissolution was to take place to- 
morrow we should witness results similar 
t® those which attended the general election 
of 1874.” In a truer and more sensible 
spirit the Times wrote that “the in- 
creased Conservative majority at Taunton 
is due to Mr. Allsop’s brewing interest, 
and to the objection of the, oldfashioned 
electors to Sir Henry James’s, Corrupt 
Practices Bill.” “ But,”it continued, “ when 
all is said, however, and when all the argu- 
ments That apply especially to Taunton 
have been brought forward, there remains 
the fact that the Conservatives are, to say 
the least, holding their ground in these 
bye-elections, The electoral history of the 
past eighteen months would scem to show 
that the great Liberal majority of 1880 
was rather the effect of dissatisfaction with 
the Government of the time than of any 
great enthusiasm for especially Liberal 
reforms, ‘The troubles of the situation are 





laid to the account of the party in power. 
The best hope of the Government lies in a 
session of good legislation” The Pol 
Afall, agreeing with the Times in the main, 
went on to say :—“ But the new rule is a 
preliminary condition to the passage of any 
legislation. Therefore the Taunton elec- 


tion, so far as it has any bearing at all 


upon the question of the hour, will tend to 
increase the stress with which Ministcrs 
insist upon being armed with the only 
provision by which it is possible to get 
business done in the House of Commons, 
It will at the same time strengthen the 
determination of the Opposition to render 
legislation impossible, so that the net result 
of yesterday’s election will be to intensify 
the vehemence of the dispute now raging 
upon the proposed new rules.” In this 
return, howeVvcr, some people saw the need 
of a sweeping measure of reform, which 
should abolish the smal boroughs alto- 
yether. Too many"of them had been Ieft 
by the first Reform Bill, and it was con- 
tended that they did not return men who 
represented the opinion of the community 
at large. It is in them that bribery and 
corruption exist to the largest extent. As 
much as £20,000 was spent at the last 
gencral election in a borough smallcr than 
Taunton, And it is fact, this power of 
money to carry the election, which it is to 
be feared has kept such boroughs is exist- 
ence so Jong. From the carlicst times 
Taunton" seems to*have begn more or less 
of & pocket borough. : In Oldficld’s “ Origine 
of Pdrliapents,".we read that the principal 
street and courfty hall belong to Sir Ben- 
jamin Hammet, who nominates one of, its * 
membérs, At that time the number of 
voters was 450, the right of election to the 
inhabitants of the said borough being 
potwallopers, and not receiving alms or 
charity. | Such wretched boroughs, where 
independent elections are itnpossiblc, must, 
at any rate, shortly be swept away. 

As the session advanced it was evident 
the difficulties of the Gladstone Govern- 
ment thickened, rather than decreased. 
One of the first things which the Lords 
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did, in their desire to damage the Ministry, 
was on the motion of Lord Donoughmore 
to appoint a Committee of Inquiry into the 
working of the and Act ; and on Monday, 
February zoth,Mr. Gladstone, toa somewhat 
excited House, gave notice of the resolu- 
tion to be moved on the following Monday, 
to the effect that a preliminary inquiry at 
the present time tends to defeat the opere- 
tion of that Act, and must be injurious 
to good government in Ireland, That 
excitement culminated in a passionate 
discussion, which, having terminated, Mr. 
Gladstone was Icft to move the first re- 
solution as to the new rules for the conduct 
of Parliamentary business. He commenced 
by reciting the stcps taken in former years 
to deal with the question of the block of 
business in the House, Since the Reform 
Bill twenty-one committecs had con- 
sidered the matter, and they had all proved 
total failures. The scheme then before 
the House was the result of anxious de- 
liberation on the part of Government, and 
they intended to stand by it in all matters 
essential, though not insisting on phrases 
as if it were written in letters of iron. 
This latter disposition he illustrated by 
stating that the last clause of the resolution 
would be amended by the stipulation that 
when the Cloture was opposed by less 
than fifty members, it must be supported 
by. more than a hundred. He showed 
that for many years the tendency in Parlia- 
ment had been towards a constant increase 
of labour, and a, constant decrease of 
power. During the last twelve.years these 
conditions had been aggravated till they 
had become intolerayle. <Arrears had 
grown from session to session, and there 
was no prospect of their decrease. He 
was inclined to think that of the two parts 
into which the scheme was divided, the latter 
relating to the division of labour was the 
more important. With the first, including 
the Cléture, it was possible to proceed upon 
only one sound principle, and that was 
that the opinion of the majority should 
prevail He recalled various instances 
where most important measures had been 





carried by small majorities. It was on 
the principle of the prevalence of the 
majority that they proceeded in the matter 
of the Cléture, though they surrounded it 
with safeguards, one of which was the inter- 
vention of the Speaker, and the other that 
they raised enormously the quorum of the 
House. For himself the reform was not one 
of personal importance. “ My life,” he said, 
in a tone that sounded with strange pathos 
amid the stillness pf the House, “is in the 
past, and not in the future. But he should 
be sorry to close his connection with the 
House at a time when that assembly was 
paralysed by obstruction.” In an eloquent 
peroration he appealed to the House of 
Commons, sinking all party differences, to 
free itself from the thraldom under which 
it laboured. Mr. Gladstone's acts and 
arguments produced a great impression on 
the House. It was another illustration of 
his unquenched fire and unabatea energy. 

The amendment discussed*on the first 
night came ostcnsibly from the Liberal 
side of the House. Ina speech, the tone 
of which was a disgrace to Brighton, Mr. 
Manrictt, one of the M.P.’s, for that fashion- 
able borough, moved an amendment 
declaring that no rules of procedure would 
be satisfactory which confer the power of 
closing a debate upon a majority of 
members. . The discussion was continued 
to a protracted hour, when the debate was 
adjourned. Mr. Goschen supported the 
Government, while the leader of the Op- 
position iimited himself to vague general 
‘opposition to the first rule, and equally 
vague approval of some of theothers, He 
thought the boasted safeguards were of 
little use. If the Government arranged 
business better, and threw themselves upon 
the good sense of the House, they would, 
with the assistance of some of the restrictive 
regulations in the second part of the 
scheme, do much more good. He urged 
the House to pause, and pause very 
earnestly, before accepting the proposals of 
the Government. 

On the next night, as usual, the unex- 
pected happened, and the whole time of the 
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House was again takén up with the “un- 
speakable” Bradlaugh. On the 17th, Mr. 
Bradlaugh wrote to Mr. Gladstone, asking 
him to state whether or not he was “pre- 
pared to take any steps to have the law 
obeyed in relation tothe representationof the 
borough of Northampton.” | Mr. Gladstone 
replied as follows :—“ Sir,—-I have to ac- 
knowledge the receipt of your letter of the 
17th, and to thank you for referring to my 
words on the 8th of last, August in relation 
to the question of your taking your, seat. 
‘When the wordswere used, I had in*view, 
as the probable means of giving them 
effect, the moving of the previous question, 
which I thought to be the most regular 
and parliamentary method by which the 
House of Commons might have declined 
to exercise any jurisdiction in your case, 
and have left you to «act on your own re- 
sponsibility. Exactly this course has been 
pursued,*and, as you are aware, the House 
has determined by a considerable majority 
to take into its own hands the exercise of 
this jurisdiction. Thus the measure which 
I contemplated has failed, and I may say, 
in reply to your inquiry, that I am not 
prepared with any other to propose.” Thus 
frustrated, Mr. Bradlaugh induced his 
colleague, Mr, Labouchere,on February 21st, 
‘Xo move in the House of Commons that 
the Speaker issue his warrant to,the Clerk of 
the Crown to make out a new writ for the 
election of a member to serve in the pre- 
sent Parliament for the borough of North- 
ampton in the.room of Charles ,Bradlaugh, 
Esq, who by resolutions of that House 
had been prevented from taking, an@ sub 
seribing the oath prescribed by Iaw to be 
taken by a member before he could sit and 
vote. Lord Churchill shen moved an 
amendment. The debate itself calls for 
little remark. It was what followed which 
created another Parliamentary scene. The 
amendment having been negatived, the 
Speaker put the original motion, which was 
rejected by 307 to 18. Then, to the surprise 
of all, Mr. Bradlaugh, who had during the 
evening occupied a seat under the gallcry, 
immediately upon the declaration of the 


numbers, advanced to the table. He drew 
a Testament from his pocket and a sheet 
of paper purporting te contain the words of 
the oath, which he repeated in an audible 
tone. He then kissed the book, signed 
the paper, and, leaving both upon the table, 

id—*I tender that as the oath I have 
taken according to law.” There was some 
laughter during this proceeding, but the 
House seemed to be taken entirely by sur- 
prise by what had taken place. Recover- 
ing somewhat from its amazement, there 
were loud cries of “Order "raised upon 
the Opposition benches, whereupon 

The Speaker rose and said—I have to 
remind the hon. member of the resolution 
of this House of the 7th of February, in pur~ 
suance of which I have now to call upon 
the h6n. member ,to withdraw below the 
bar. 3 

Mr. Bradlaugh—I shall obey your direc- 
tion to withdraw below the bar, but I have 
now taken the oath, and shall take my scat. 

Mr. Bradlaugh then retired below the 
bar, but immediately afterwards took a seat 
on thethird bench below the gangwayon the 
Ministerial side of the House. Thercupon 
there arose loud crics of “ Order.” 

‘The Speaker—The hon. member has not 
carried out my direction, which was that 
he should withdraw below the bar. 

Mr. Bradlaugh—I did obey your direc- 
tion, and then, in pursuance of theslaw, 
having gubscribed the oath according to 
law, I took my scat. 

“The Speaker—In pursuance of the order 
of the Heuse .of the 7th of February, I 
must call upon the hon. member now to 
withdraw below tt bar, and remain there.” 

Mr. Bradlaugh—I obey your directions, 
sir, having taken my scat according to law, 
and claiming my right to sit. (Cries of 
“No, no,” from the Opposition.) 

Lord,Churchill was the first to recover 
his self-possession, and moved that Mr, 
Bradlaugh, having taken his scat without 
taking the oath, “is as dead,” a statement 
received with some laughter, as the fact was 
at that time, Mr. Bradlaugh was plainly in 
view under the gallery, where he sat with 
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folded arms and triumphant expression. 
Sir Henry James suggested the desirability 
of a littlc delay before coming to a decision, 


inasmuch as it might turn out, he did not , 


say it was, that Mr. Bradlaugh’s way of 
taking the oath was a right one after all. 
‘This advice was enforced by Mr. Glad- 
stone, who, with the approval of Sir Staf- 
ford Northcote, moved the adjournment of 
the debate until the next day. Dr. Lyons 
gave notice of an amendment to Lord 
Churchill's motion, to the effect that Mr. 
Bradlaugh having been guilty of the pro- 
anation of an oath, should be declared 
incapable of sitting in this Parliament, and 
should forthwith be discharged from further 
attendance, Sir Stafford Northcote main- 
ned that the matter could not be left 
where it was. A grave insult hac been 
offered the IIouse, and he hoped the 
Government would be prepared to submit 
some proposal on the subject when the 
Jouse met again, 

The next day’s papers were pretty 
unanimous in their censure of Mr. Brad- 
laugh’s conduct. The Standard said Mr. 
Bradiaugh had under circumstances of 
Aggravated novelty taken the Iaw into his 
own hands. The Dany News intimated 
that it was one «cene in the drama of Every- 
body in the Wrong, which Mr. Bradlaugh 
aml the House had been playing for a 
couple of ycars. Mr, Bradlaugh last night 
was clearly in the wrong. His act was a 
direct defiance of the House. The only 
possible excuse, for such a step was that the 
House had just insisted on Icaying him in 
an anomalous position, and ‘it was his duty 

«to take some means to relieve himscif.” 
“Mr. Bradlaugh,” wrote the Aforning Ad- 
sertiser, “has now practically challenged 
the House of Commons, and he has at the 
same time shown it how utterly regardless 
he is of the decencics and order of its pro~ 
ceedings.” The Ziwes had little doubt that 
Mr. Bradiaugh deserved, and Parlhament 
is bound to inflict some punishment of 
some sort. “Mr. Bradlaugh 1s refused 
permission to take the oath, and in the 
faze and in defiance of the whole Housc, 












he advances to the table and goes through 
the form which the House had declared in 
his lips would be a farce.” By a curious 
coincidence the Parliamentary returns pub- 
lished that same day threw some light on 
the character of some of the petitions 
presented in favour of Mr. Bradiaugh 
being permitted to take the oath, Up 
to that time the number for him -had 
been much in excess, as was, from the 
circumstances of the case to be expected, 
of those against him. From the report 
of February 22nd, it appeared that the total 
number of petitions presented on his behalf 
was seventecn, and against him,twenty-four, 
But to the number presented for him the 
Select Committee on Public Petitions at- 
tached the following important note : 
“Your Committce have, in the case of the 
petition from Bristol presented by Mr. 
Fry, reported to the House the number of 
names appended thercto, but they are of 
opinion that all the petitions are in the 
same handwriting, and that the orders of 
the House, which require that every peti- 
tion must be signed by the parties whose 
names are appended thereto, by their names 
or marks, and by no one else, except in 








' cases of sickness or incapacity, have not 


been complied with.” 

On Ash Wednesday the climax wa4 
reached, and Mr. Bradiaugh, on the motion 
of Sir Stafford Northcote, was expelled 
from the House by 291 against 83, Mr. 
Bradlaugh himself, who had previously 
taken his seat below the gengway on the 
Mini: terial side, voting in the minority. In 
his szecch Mr. Gladstone intimated that 
he was in a minority, that the House had 
taken the question ovt of his hands, and 
that he declined any further action in the 
matter. sic had always held that the 
House in refusing to admit Mr. Bradlaugh 
had acted beyond its jurisdiction. He 
found himsclf in a minority in three 
divisions, and he had acquicsced in the 
views of the majority. But he had always 
declined to take on himself the duty of 
carrying out into execution the ruling of a 
majority which he thought was wrong, 
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though he drew a distinction between this 
passivity and the course he had taken 
when an appeal had been made directly 
from the Chair for the support of its 
authority. He would continue to pay the | 
deference he had hitherto rendered to the 
decision of the majority, but he held that 
the majority were best qualified to carry 
out their own views. This decision was 
received with strong criess and mocking 
laughter’ from the Oppesition, which were 
answered by cheers from the Minisferial 
benches. In repty to a question from Sir 
Stafford Northcote, thé Speaker stated 
that he held Mr, Bradlaugh to have been 
guilty of disobedience to the chair in his 
conduct of the previous night. Continuing 
his cross-cxamination, Sir Stafford North- 
cote asked whethér the statement had 
modified the views of the Premier? Mr, 
Gladstone replied in the negative, explain- 
ing, as wellas he was able amid the 
derisive shouts of Mr. Warton and of the 
gentlemen below the gangway on the 
Conservative benches, that no appeal had 
been made from the Chair to the IHousc. 
“Then,” said Sir Stafford Northcote, “ the 
House has good reason to complain of its 
leader,” a view of the situation loudly 
cheered from the Conservative benches, 
Snd“procceded to move that Mr. Bradlaugh 
be prevented from entering the precincts ‘of 
the House. The debste continued placidly 
till Mr. Bradlaugh himself put in an ap- 
pearance and made his way within the bar 
in disobedience to thé arderf of the 
Speaker, Then came 4 shange,over the 
spirit of the dream. «There were siouts 
for Mr. Gladstone from the Conservatives, 
met with cries for Sir Stafford Northcote 
from the Liberals, After a yause the 
Premier rose, but before he addressed the 
House the Speaker called upon Mr. Brad- 
Jaugh to withdraw below the bar, which he 
atonce did, Mr. Gladstone, amidst jeers 
from the Opposition, said he did not sce 
there was any disobedience to the Chair 
in what had just taken place. Sir Stafford 
Northcote was received on rising with loud 
cheers from the Conservatives, which were 





renewed when he asked leave to withdraw 
his original motion, and substitute one for 
the expulsion of Mr.” Bradlaugh. Mr. 
Gladstone said under the circumstances he 
should offer no opposition to the with- 
drawal of the original motion. Dr. Lyon's 
amendment was withdrawn, and then 
came the division, when Mr. Gladstone, 
Mr. Childers, and a considerable body of 
Liberals left the House. Lord Hartington, 
the Attorney-General, and Mr. Ilolmes 
voted with Sir Stafford Northcote, whilst 
Mr. Chamberlain, Sir Charles Dilke, Mr. 
Courtney, Mr. Mundella, and Mr. Shaw- 
Lefevre voted on the other side. 

The expulsion of Mr. Bradlaugh only 
reinvigorated his supporters, and he was 
again returned to Parliament by a fair 
majority, after a very severe conflict. 

Mr, Bradlaugh’s political associations 
with “Northampton have cxtended over 
many years, At the gencral clection in 
1868, he was fifth on the poll with 1,086 
votes, In 1874 he was again fifth with 
1,653. On the death of Mr. Charles 
Gilpin in October of that year Mr, Brad- 
laugh was third on the poll, his supporters 
numbcring 1,766. At the general clection 
of 1880 he was returned as the second 
member with 3,827 votes, a majority of 
675 over Mr. Vickering Vhipps, the third 
candidate. On-its being decided in a 
court of law that Mr, Bradlaugh was ‘hot 
@ person entitled to affirm instead of taking 
thé oath, the scat” became vacant, and a 
new writ was, i&sued in Aptil, 1881, when’ 
Mr Bradiaugh,*polled 3,437, and Mr, 
Edward Corbett, the Conservative candi- 
date, 3,305, a majority of 132. In February, ” 
1882, it was found that there were 8,185 
electors upon the register, and almost all 
were polled. = 

Another election at this time deserves a 
note. Michael Davitt, whose address was 
given as Portland Prison, was on Ash 
Wednesday returned, without opposition, 
for Meath, in succession to Mr. A. M. 
Sullivan, Mr, Patrick Egan, the Treasurer 
of the Land League, having retired in Mr, 
Davitt’s favour. It is, however, scarcely 
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necessary to point out that a convict is 
ineligibte for a seat in the House of Com- 
mons. In 1847 William Smith was re- 
turned as one of the members for the 
county of Limerick, and having been 
adjudged guilty of high treason, the seat 
was vacated by resolution of the House in 
June, 1849, Mr. Samuel Dickson being | 
then elected without opposition, In No- 
vember, 1869, Mr. Charles Moore, one of 
the members for the county of Tipperary, , 
died, and upon the issue of a new writ 
Jeremiah O'Donovan Rossa, a convict under 
‘sentence for treason-felony, was returned 
at the head of the poll. When Parliament 
met in February, 1870, the House of Com- 
mons declared O'Donovan Rossa incapable 
as a felon of sitting, and upon the issue of 
a new writ Mr. Heron was elected by a 
majority of 4 over Mr. C. J. Kickham, but 
on petition Mr. Heron’s majority was in- 
creased to 17. In the same county of 
Tipperary, five ycars afterwards, upon 
Colonel White accepting the Chiltern 
Ifundreds, John Mitchel was returned 
without opposition, As in the case of 
O'Donovan Rossa, a resolution of the House 
at once declared Mitchel incapable as a 
felon of being returned as a member, but 
on the issue of a new writ in March, 1875, 
Mitchel stood again, and polled 3,144 votes 
as compared with 746 given to Mr. Stephen 
Moore, a Conservative. Mitchel was again 
pronounced to be disqualified, gnd on a 
ion Mr. Moore, as the only other can- 
didate, was declarcd entitled to take the 
seat. Davitt, it may be remerabered, was 
convicted of treason-felony at the Central + 
Criminal Court in June, 1870, and sentenced 
by Lord Chief Justice Cockburn to fifteen 
years’ penal servitude. He was released 
on ticket-of-leave, and rearrested Feb- 
ruary 3, 1881, The voice from Meath 
on Ash Wednesday was by no means 
friendly to the Government. At an open-air 
meeting held subscquently, the Rev. Mr. 
Duncan said they had elected Davitt as the 
greatest protest they could make against 
the coercive policy of the Government. If 
he was not admitted to the House of 





‘Commons they would shortly have another 
election, and then they would retum Mr. 
Patrick Egan, the treasurer of the Land 
League. They intended that election as 
the greatest warning they could give the 
Government that the more they might 
degrade an Irishman, persecute him, and 
treat him tyrannically, the dearer would he 
be to the hearts of the Irish people It 
was the Irish vote that had made the 
Government so strong at present in the 
House of Commons, and it would be the 
Irish vote again that would drive them 
from power as soon as they had the op- 
portunity. He admitted that they had 
got something out of the Government, but 
so long as they thought to degrade them, 
to crush the life out of them, no matter 
what they gave then, they would turn 
upon them. If the Government would 
take advice from them, he would say, 
“ Let Griffith’s valuation be declared to be 
the rent, and let those who are not satisfied 
with that go into Court.” Referring tothe 
labourers, he said they could not get work, 
and although some he knew were not very 
willing to work, yct, take the people as a 
whole, they were anxious and willing to 
work, The Rev. Dr. Tormey said that 
Mr. Parncll had been imprisoned for, as 
alleged, obstructing the operation of the 
Lend Act py submitting test cascs ; but if 
Mz, Parnell was to- be imprisoned, why 
should the 96 lords be allowed to go free? 
The Rev. Mr. Woods, of Navan, denounced 
the grass,grabbecs of Mezth and West- 
meath ag most, potent auxiliaries of the 
landiord in evicting,the people. The Rev. 
Mr, Joseph Behan said for the last twelve 
months no free spegzh had been allowed. 
He believed they had even been watched 
on the altar to see whether there was any bit 
of Land Leagueism in what they said; but 
at election time the wet blanket was taken 
off, and they then had free liberty to speak. 
The message of peace to Ireland sent over 
by the Government had evidently pro- 
duced very little impression as far as the 
county of Meath was concerned. Ulti- 
mately, the House not allowing a convicted 
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felon to sit, Mr. Sheil was elected M.P. for 
Meath. 

In the meanwhile, fresh fuel had been 
added to the fire bythe conduct of the House 
of Lords. Ina House in which the anti- 
Ministerialists were in the majority—that is, 
in the House of Lords—on the motion of 
Lord Donoughmore, it was carried that a 
committee be appointed for an inquiry into 
the working of the Irish Land Act. The 
plea for the inquiry was that the reductions 
of rent were larger than wasexpected. ,The 
answer of the Government was that the 


notice, for February 27th, of a motion on 
the subject, that would take precedence 
even of the adjourned debate on the new 
rules of procedure, but, nevertheless, the 
Lords persisted, and on the Monday after- 
noon previous to the commencement of the 
debate, Mr. Gladstone held a meeting of 
his supporters on the subject. It was felt 
that the Lords had acted rashly, that the 

ition in Ireland was extremely critical, 
and that the only hope that the present 
state of suppressed civil war might be ex- 
changed for one of peace and harmony, lay 











time had not come for an inquiry, that the 
Act was ‘working wellsand that to have 2 
committee of inquiry was, under the cir- 
cumstances, the most undesirable course 
that could be conduced. All was in vain. 
The Lords were determined to give the 
Government a slap in the face. Lord 
Granville intimated that the inquiry, as the 
committee would be composed entirely of 
anti-Government Peers, would be of a one- 
sided and worthless character. In the 
House of Commons Mr, Gladstone gave 











in the fact that thé new law was adapted 
substantially to redress the wrongs of past 
generations, It was pointed out that the 
effect of the inquiry would ‘have the effect 
of shaking public confidence in the perma- 
nence and consistency of the new law. It 
was shown that under the pretence of 
requiring the most authoritative evidence 
the committee might withdraw commis- 
sioners and sub-commissioners from their 
Present duties, and while the arrears of 
their work went on accumulating, might 
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subject them to treatment which would 
necessarily weaken them for the accom- 
plishment of their heavy task. It was felt 
that fanatical agitators would find new 
pleas for violence, and would have a plaus- 
ible pretext afforded them for dissuading 
Irish tenants from putting any further 
faith in British justice. 

In connection with these Irish debates, 
it must be admitted that in this session the 
House of Commons reached a-depth of 
degradation never before attained. In the 
course of a rambling debate on the Irish 
estimates, the member for Cavan, Mr. 
Biggar, made a speech which, in an unre- 
formed parliament, would have been impos- 
sible, and which showed how much the 
House has lost in dignity and gentlemanly 
tone in these days of enlightenmént and 
progress. Mr. Biggar hoped the Prime 
Minister would make a statement which 
would give them some idca of what be 
intended to do with regard to the arrears, 
“The right hon, gentleman sent the hon. 
member for Leeds to gain some knowledge 
and information, and it was a curious thing 
that he should have sclected him to super- 
intend the evictions of poor people who had 
no means of paying their rent. The right 
hon, gentleman naturally desired to do the 
best he could for this pert young hopeful of 
his, and so he sent him to see poor people 
thrown out on the country side without 
shelter or the means of a living. The right 
hon. gentlemen haji estimated that’ an 
eviction was equal, to a sentence of death, 
and therefore he (Mr. Biggar) would 
suggest that if the Prime Minister tried to« 
get the reversion of Marwood’s place for 
the hon, member for Leeds, it would be a 
suitable position for him.” In reply to this 
disgraceful specch, Mr. Gladstone said :— 
“J think the observations just made by the 
hon. member are hardly worthy even of 
him, I heard him call my son, the member 
for Leeds, a ‘young hopeful’ If I had 
secn the hon. member for Leeds in his 
place, I should have left it to him to show 
the hon. member whether he was a young 

hopeful or not. But, in the meantime, I 


may observe to the hon. gentleman for his 
information that the ordinary practice, I 
may say the uniform practice, of older 
members of this House has been to afford 
kindly welcome to every young man who 
enters it. And, moreover, I must say that 
I have never been able to trace in the case 
of the reception of any young man in this 
House any distinction between one side of 
the House and the other in regard to the 
manner in which that recepticn is given. 
I will leave it to the hon. gentleman, and 
perhaps it will be the principal distinction 
his Parliamentary career will confer, that 
he has broken that tradition, and has 
chosen to speak of a young member of this 
House, in the absence of that young mem- 
ber, asa ‘young hopeful’ With regard to 
the other allusion of ‘the hon. gentleman, 
which was brutal in its character, I shall 
take no notice of it whatever, except to say 
that I do not believe that there ts one man 
amongst the members who sit around the 
hon. gentleman, and who generally vote 
and sit with him, that wil] rise in his place 
either to sustain or to apologise for that 
reference, I leave himself to judge whether, 
after what has taken place, he should rise 
in his place and express his regret for the 
words which fell from him. It is a matter, 
perhaps, of interest and concern to himself, 
whatever it may be to anybody else. But 
the hon. gentleman also said that the hon, 
member for Leeds had gone into a certain 
part of Ireland to superintend evictions, 
ith regard to which I need only state that 
it is a statement entirely without founda- 
tioti, There is not the slightest foundation 
for it. The hon. member for Leeds had no 
official character or function whatever.” 
The reply was scarcely severe enough ; but 
what aré we to think of an assembly that 
permits a member to speak as did Mr. 
Biggar? Surely the chairman of the com- 
mittee was sadly lacking in duty in per- 
mitting the House to be degraded by the 
delivery of such a speech. 
. On February 27th, the debate on the 
Lords commenced, and Mr. Gladstone was 
received with loud cheers from the Liberal 
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benches as he moved that the orders of the 
day be postponed till after the notices of 
motion relating to the Land Act. Sir 
S. Northcote in vain opposed. On a division 
the numbers were for postponing the orders 
of the day, 300; against, 167; majority 
for the Government, 133. The announce- 
ment of the numbers by the Government 
teller’ was followed by loud and long 
Ministerial cheers, renewcd when the 
Speaker formally repeated the figures to 
the House. Then Mr, Gladstone moved 
a resolution to thd effect “That Parliamen- 
tary inquiry at ‘the present time into the 
working of the Irish Land Act tends to 
defeat the operation of that Act, and must 
‘be injurious to the interests of good govern- 
ment in Ireland.” With more than his usual 
vigour, as if cheered and sustained by the 
majority at his back, Mr. Gladstone com- 
menced by thanking the House for giving 
him such’a majority, and in the face of 
such a remarkable combination of opposi- 
tion, He was careful to disclaim all ques- 
tion of censuring the Lords, an undertaking 
for which they had no opposition. Nor 
would he be drawn into any discussion of 
the working of the Land Act, They were 
not there to defend the Act, or to censure 
the House of Lords, They were there be- 
cause a heavy blow had been struck at their 
policy, and the House of Commens was t¥c 
place to which they daturally wait to re- 
store to them the strength necessary to ad- 
minister the government of the country. 
He quoted many precedehts to show that 
a similar course had been taken in similar 
circumstances, more especially resting his 
case on the precedent of 183s, when the 
Lords having thrown éut the Reform Bill 
by a majority of one, the House of 
Commons met on the Monday, and with- 
out notice, passed a vote of confidence in 
the Government, and in support of their 
policy. “That resolution,” Mr. Gladstone 
said, “was carried by a majority of 131, 
or within two of the number given us 
in the division just taken.” In an impas- 
sioned passage he pointed out that it 
was not the Lords who had to deal with 


the great political crisis. “It is,” he said, 


“turning round and addressing the crowded 


benches behind him, “you, the representa- 
tives of the people, and it is to the level of 
that great duty that I appeal to you to 
rise on this occasion.” He created some 
sensation by propounding the inquiry 
whether the Lords had considered the re~ 
buff they might receive if they called upon 
a judge created by the Land Act to give 
reasons for his judgment. He recalled the 
case of Chief Justice Holt, who was sum- 
moned before the House of Lords and 
asked to state the reasons of a particular 
judgment from which their lordships dif- 
fered, flatly declined to state his reasons. 

In the meanwhile it is pleasant to turn 
from the troubled world of politics to listen 
to Mr. Gladstone speaking on a subject on 
which he could claim to be the spokesman, 
not of one section of socicty, but of allclasses. 
On the last day of.February, by the in- 
vitation of the Prince of Wales, a meeting 
was held at St. James’s Palace to solicit 
public support in aid of the proposed 
Royal College of Music, a movement in 
which the royal family take a deep in- 
terest, Among those present were the 
Duke of Edinburgh, Prince Leopold, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, Earl Grunville, 
the Duke of Cambridge, Sir Stafford 
Northcote, Sir R: Cross, Mr. Childers, Lord 
Derby, Mr. Mundella, Mr. Chamberlain, 
Cardinal Manning, the Speaker, the Duke 
of Westminster, many of the foreign am-, 
bassadors, and most Of ‘the Ieading artists” 
of the day.’~ Towards the closc of the pro- 
ceedings Mr. Gladstone moved a vote of , 
thanks-to the Prince of Wales, and in 
doing so, remarked :—* Were it not irre- 
gular, I should have been inclined to sug- 
gest an amendment to my own motion, and 
to include within its terms the distinctive 
acknowledgment of the meeting for the 
admirable address which has been delivered 
by his Royal Highness. However, adher- 
ing to the established order, I will refrain 
from secking any more distinct expression 
of your sentiments than is conveyed in the 
resolution. And I do think that this is 
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much more than a formal conveyance of 
our thanks. I believe that a very great‘ 
service has been réndered by his Royal 
Highness and other members of the Royal 
Family in the part they have taken on this 
occasion, and the special epithet which I 
would use to describe their mission is that 
above all it has been in my opinion a timely 
service. The interesting speeches which we 
havehcard haveturned muchupon aquestion 
that cannot be but one of the greatest inte- 
rest to every Briton, viz, the question how 
far we are deprived by nature of, or gifted 
by nature with, what may be called in 
general terms the musical faculty, I speak 
of the musical faculty fully recognising the 


* truth cf the sentiment expressed by your- 


sclf, that to attain to high excellence in 
music must be the gift of very few, and is 
gencrally the result only of a‘ combination 
of jiberal endowment from nature with 
most laborious and, most costly pre- 
parations. But I am bound to say that I 
take a sanguine vicw of the capacity of 
this nation for music. I belicve that the 
reference to its condition 300 years ago is 
no unfair or unmeaning reference in this 
connection, and I do not hesitate to say 
that in looking back over the last half cen- 
tury I have witnessed no change more 
remarkable among the many changes and 
the many developments which have marked 
thdt half century than the change in the 
sentiment, and if I ma, say so the attitude, 
of this nation tyith respect to music. The 





* Duke of Edinburgh has truly, said that you 


an now go hardly into.a vikage church 
without discerning in the service of that 
church signs of the Appreciation of the 
people for music. But how stood that 
matter fifty years ago? I must bear this 
testimany to or nonconforming brethren, 
and to those of other religious persuasions 
than our own, that 1 believe that music has 
always been withthema powerful instrument 
of cherishing the religious life ; but with re- 
spect to the musicin the congregationsof the 
Church of England fifty ycars ago, sctting 
apart a very few, and setting apart the ser- 


witness in behalf of better things, I cannot 
use any epithet with regard to it than one 
that may perhaps shock the meeting when 
I say that the music in the ordinary 
churches fifty years ago was a disgrace to 
the country. I remember one particular 
case, notof an obscure village church, but ofa 
church hard by oneof the ancestral mansions 
in this country. The benefice was held the 
time by a member of the family who in- 
habited that mancion, and, in utter despair 
of redeeming the music in the parish church 
from its disgrace, thé’ alternative was 
adopted of abandoning it altogether, the 
service proceeding on Sunday morning 
without a note of music. But, bad as that 
was,I donot hesitate to say that it wasbetter 
than suffering many of those grotesque per- 
formances that usually characterised the 
attempts of that period. At that time 
what was the music of the metropolis and 
of the country? The music of the metro- 
polis was the enjoyment, I will not say of the 
higher classes, but of a limited portion of 
the higher classes. As to the middle class 
and the masses, they were excluded, and a 
belief had gone abroad, which for my part 
I conceive to be nothing less than a gro- 
velling superstition,that the musical faculty, 
the power of appreciating music, nay, even 
some slight power of execution in music, 
Were absclutely the possession of a few 
selected individuals,and that the masses of 
mankind should have nothing of them. A 
name has been casually mentioned which I 
will repes+, becatise it is an honoured name 
—that of Mr. Hullah Those who are old 
enoigh to, recollec. Mr. Hullah remember 
him, not as one who earned distinction by 
enrolling his name among the illustrious 
list of great composers, but as one who 
rendered a service not less important, for 
he it was who first imbibed and first carried 
into practical effect that idea of which this 
meeting marks the growth and the ripeness, 
that music was intended, not for the selected 
individuals of a certain class of society, but 
for the instruction, the benefit, and th 
provement of the whole mass of the nation. 





vices of cathedrals, which still remain as a | He carried musical instruction in its most 
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popular form through" schools of every | I referred, gradually fade away and melt 


description, and gradually taid the ground 
for familiarising the national mind with 
the belief on which your Royal Highness 
is now wisely seeking to build the great 
institution that you contemplate, and with- 
out which belief that institution would have 
been a hopeless and visionary scheme. 
Therefore, I venture to say that this mect- 
ing is, above all things, opportune. Fifty 
years age all the knowledge that your 
Royal Highness has exhibited in your 
address, all the goedwill, all the tact, all’ the 
power of social ,influence-that a person in 
your condition might have commanded, 
would have been utterly thrown away in an 
attempt to hold such a meeting as this, If 
representative persons could have been 
gathered within these walls out of compli- 
ment to your Royal Highness, yet it would 
have been a barren and unmeaning effort. 
It is thatenow the feeling for music has 
gone abroad through the people that there 
is hardly any form in which it docs not 
appear, I most gladly recognise the fact 
that there have been portions of the coun- 
try more favoured than those to which I 
have referred as marking the general rule. 
In Yorkshire, Lancashire, and Wales I 
believe the cultivation of music has never 
Jshguished, and the strong musical faculty 
of the people in those places has made the: 
distinguished at all pexiods of our histof 
But that which was the portion of the 
favoured few among the inhabitants of the 
land has now become a general character- 
istic of the population, agd has, entered 
everywhere into its habitd, You have row, 
your Royal Highness, the material with 
‘which to'work, You appeal to the remark- 
able assemblage of persons yvhom you have 
gathered here to provide you with the 
material means of setting on foot an insti- 
tution for which all the living materials are 
prepared in the actual condition of the 
country. This is the service which you 
have rendered, and which I, for one, most 
gladly recognise. I have watched this pro- 


gnto thin air. Music is now recognised as 
an essential part of the institutions of the 
country. In every village school music is 
an important and a powerful instrument in 
the hands of the teacher, It has done much 
to bring about that remarkable change 
which may now be observed in our villages. 
A child no longer trudges sulkily to school, 
as was the old conception of its work, but 
trips to it merrily, and with the expectation 
of deriving some pleasure as well as much 
benefit from the change. In those circum~- 
stances, I am satisfied your Royal Highness 
has exhibited admirable judgment in the 
time as well as in the nature of the call you 
make upon us, and I cordially wish it the 
success which I am convinced it is destined 
to achieve.” i 
At the end of February, an important 
point of law, raised by the working of the 
frish Land Act, became clear. The Daily 
News wrote :—“ The judgments delivered 
by the Irish Court of Appeal in the leading 
case of Adams v. Dunscath, are of extreme 
importance, and, divested of unessential 
technicalities, their effect may be thus 
stated. In the first place, a landlord is 
entitled to some rent on the increased value 
of a holding caused by a tenant's expendi- 
ture, and for this reason, Two elements go 
to the making of, the increasc—the capital 
spent, and the land to which it is applied. 
Of these the former belongs to the tenant, 
thevlatter to the lafdlord. ,On this point 
the Court, which consisted of severf judges, « 
wag unanimols. .In the second place, the 
f tenant may set-off, in determining a fair 
rent, improvements:made not only by him- 
| self and his predecessors in title, that is, 
former tenants who have held under the 
same lease, but also those*carried out by 
his predecessors in occupancy—that is, all 
former tenants of the holding. This was 
| 








decided by a majority of one; but, as the 
House of Lords has no jurisdiction 
under the Land Law Act, the judgment is 
final. The Court were again’ unanimous, 


gress with great interest from beginning to | and clearly in accordance with justice, in 
end. T have seen that superstition to which | pronouncing that the mere enjoyment of a 
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meant to attack. They broke in the door 
and shouted for ‘the traitor who paid his 
rent.’ They then proceeded to the room 
where Pat Freely and his two younger 
brothers were asleep. Not finding the father 
they dragged the son out of bed andbeathim 
severely. He managed to make his escape 
back into the house, but the ruffians fol- 
Jowed him and dragged him out again, 
Two shots were then fired, one of which, 
received in the left breast, must have been 
instantly fatal, No arrests have been 
made.” 

Again we rcad :—* Adhesion to the no- 
rent doctrine is still extensively practised in 
the extreme west of this county, and it is 
remarkable that though this was the last 
district in Ircland to take up the Land 
League agitation, it now holds out more 
tenaciously to the peculiar tenets of that 
body, which, though legally defunct, is, still 
carrying on its subtle and dangerous game. 
The island of Durscy, prominently men- 
tioned in connection with the disaster to 
the Calf Rock Lighthouse, was under the 
hammer, The island belongs to Lord 
Bantry, and all the tenants, comprising 
twenty-two, were served with executions 
for two and three ycars’ rent. For the last 
two ycars there appoarcd to have been a 
general strike against rent on the island, 
and the holdings of the tenants were, in 
consequence, put up for sale. Nota single 
tenant appeared, and it was stated that 
they had not the means to pay their rail- 
way fares. The Land, League represerita- 
tive bid for some of the farms up to a 
certain amount, and failing to obtain them 
at that figure let them 40 to the landlord, 
All the farms were thus knocked down to 
Lord Bantry’s agent, and it was significantly 
hinted that the»Land League would pro- 
vide the men and their families with houses 
and Jand on the island. 

Here is another paragraph :—"“It is stated 
that the Government are in possession of 
information which leads to the belicf that a 
conspiracy of a serious character has been 
brought tolightinthedistrictof Tula. Four- 
teen arrests for treason-felony have already 
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been made, and it is stated that an in- 
former has supplied the Government with 
full information as to the doings of the 
alleged conspirators, More arrests are ex~ 
pected to follow.” 

On March znd, we are informed, Mr. 
Forster, the Irish Secretary, paid Limerick 
avisit. This is how he had to be received :— 
“A guard of anned constabulary was at 
once placed, and the detectives, in and out 
of office, were cpnstantly in attendance, 
The greatest possible precautions were 
taken by the local authorities for the safety 
of the right hoh. gentleman. . . . 
The result of the consultation was that 
the Chief Secretary, with Major Lloyd and 
a strong escort of armed constabulary, pro- 
ceeded in cars this evening to Tulla, 
county Clare, the district in which the 
late fearful outrages:-have been committed, 
for the purpose of personally inquiring, on 
the spot, into the lawlessness pf the district. 
Mr. Forster walked with Major Lloyd 
through the principal streets of Limerick. 
Before he left, and while doing so, large 
armed bodies of police patrolled the streets, 
while detectives in civilian costumes were 
in easy distance.” Such was the state of 
things in Ireland after Mr. Gladstone had 
devoted a session of Parliament to the 
redress of Irish wrongs. Such was the 
Ireland of Parnell and Biggar, Healy and 
Regan, and the leaders in the unnatural 
war against peace and civilisation, and in- 
dustry and progress. Day by day, in con- 
sequence ‘of theirs acts and. language and 
publicpolicy, Ireland was sinking intoa more 
brutalised and savage state. It was hinted 
that the American funds kept some of these 
gentry. At any rate, they were much 
better off.as patriots than they were in the 
exceedingly obscure positions which many 
of them had filled before the Irish electors, 
in a freak of insanity, made them figure be- 
fore the world as patriots and heroes of 
the first rank. Such was Irish gratitude. 
Let us take another illustration. At the 
last Northampton election, as indeed at all 
clections, the Irish vote was dead against 
the Government “as a solemn protest 
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against the coercion policy of the Glad- 
stone Ministry, supported by Mr. Brad- 
laugh.” Now and then a faint outcry was 
raised in Ireland. There were even Irish- 
men even in Ireland who could not stand 
and see the country handed over to the 
government of midnight murderers, with- 
out lifting up their voices against a system 
so wicked and absurd. For instance, in 
his Lenten pastoral the Roman Catholic 
Archbishop of Tuam denounces the shock- 
ing outrages on human life that have lately 
occurred, the peculiarities of which, so 
utterly un-Irish, showed them to be of 
foreign importation, the work of the 
enemies of the people. Few as these out- 
rages were, they brought disgrace on the 
common country and religion of the people 
of Ireland, and were obstacles to all pro- 
gress. At the same time the Archbishop 
cannot sec the wisdom, not to speak of the 
justice, of restricting the liberties of the 
people at large on account of the criminal 
conduct of a few. Proceeding, he says a 
very numerous and most deserving class 
of their destitute people are still unpro- 
tected by law, still the victims of harassing 
threats of eviction, which are but so many 
sentences ofdeath. These have his deepest 
sympathy ; but how, he asks, will the com- 
mission of crime, and violation of the law 
of God and man, serve toremedy it? The 
people should hold no -ommunication with 
the perpetrators of crime or their wicked 
abettors. It was evident the priests were 
in a state of utter bewildesment. The fact 
was, that the people were getting beyond 
them. The Irishman had been an excelient 
Roman Catholic, obedient on all occasions 
to the priest, but the new wine had burst 
the old bottle, and the priest who did not 
wish to starve had to fall in with the frenzy 
of the hour. 

At the end of March the debate on the 
Ciléture, wearying and protracted as it had 
been, came to an end. A writer in the 
Daily News thus gives an account of the 
last night of the debate :—“ It was difficult 
for Mr. Love Parry, the newly elected mem- 
ber for Carnarvonshire, to find a seat inthe 
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chamber where his timely arrival was wel- 
comed with loud cheers from the Libera! 
benches. Every seat was taken from an 
carly hour, and when Mr. Bright rose there 
was the now accustomed spectacle of the 
gallery opposite crowded to its fullest 
capacity by members who had not been 
able to find places on the floor of the 
House. The Strangers’ Gallery, the 
Speaker's Gallery, and the gallery set apart 
for distinguished strangers, were filled as 
soon as admission was possible. Prince 
Christian was in the place over the clock 
reserved for royalty. Among the Peers 
present were Lord Rosebery (evidently 
not gone to Dalmeny, as reported), the 
Duke of Abercorn, Lord Sudeley, Lord 
Brabourne, Viscount Monck, the Marquis of 
Lansdowne, Lord Monteagle, Lord Sand- 
hurst, and Lord Penrhyn. In the Dis- 
tinguished Strangers’ Gallery a turbaned 
visitor from the East gravely looked down 
upon the animated scene. 

“It was nearly six o'clock when Mr, 
Bright found an opportunity to rise, but a 
great deal had happened before that time. 
As usual on Government nights there was 
a crowd of questions on the paper, 8 con- 
siderable portion of which related to matters 
of limited local interest in Ireland. There 
was the inevitable ‘personal explanation; 
which on these occasions fulfils the part 
popularly assigned to the dog that ruus 
across the course at Epsom just as the 
horses are about to start. Something more 
serious was portended wher Mr, Biggar 
rose, But this interposition was appar- 
ently nothing moré than a flash of humour 
designed to alarm tue House, for the hon, 
member having said ‘ Mr. Speaker; did not 
continue his observations, making way for 
Mr. Bright, who was received with loud 
cheers from the crowded benches on the 
right of the Speaker, Beginning, as usual, 
without formal exordium, Mr. Bright ex- 
pressed his surprise atthe hostility to closure 
displayed by hon, gentlemen opposite, but 
he gathered that this hostility indicated an 
absence of expectancy of any speedy re- 
version of possession of the M-nisterial 
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benches. Representing himself to the 
House as‘an impartial critic,’ Mr. Bright 
said if he had any fault to find with the 
first resolution, it was that it was not suffi- 
ciently comprehensive and severe. As 
compared with the proposal of the two- 
thirds majority, it would be seen that it fell 
far short of it in severity. Supposing an 
obstructive minority consisted of 20, 
would, by the two-thirds majority, require 
only 6o members to close their mouths. If 
there were 30, it would require a majority 
of 90; whilst in the cise of the Govern- 
ment proposal at leat 100 would be re- 
quired in cither of these cases, If the | 
minority were 40 a two-thirds majority 
would dispose of it by 120, whilst with the 
Ministerial proposal 205 votes would be 
requir When the minority was larger a 
two-tlurds majority would act less severely. 
But Mr. Bright found that large minorities 
could always take care of themselves. A 
reference to ‘the rea) >- simulated alarm’ 
of the Opposition ++ forth the first mur- 
murs of diss +, ‘ch did not die away 
when the i. ‘san explained 
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fact, he had noti 
opposite were invariainy sc-/ i 
fits of.Garm when anythin,’ . 
to be done. Alluding to -he | 
few dis-entients on ‘hd 1... al benches, 
Mr. Bright observed inat en an occasion | 
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like this, if it were the jidgment of the 
leaders and of the party t.at a particular 
course shonkl Le adopted, he would submit, 
an assumption of tractability which excited ; 
ironical laughter from the Opposition. Me. 
Bright waited till it had subsided, and then 
added :—‘ If hon. gent men opposite come 
to their state of unanimity by any other 
process, I hope they wil describe it’. In 
Spite of this little difference, Mr. Bright got 
on unusually well with the Opposition, who 





listened in respectful silence to his appeal 
to their patriotism. As for the Land 
Leaguers, whom he indicated by an angry 
wave of the hand, and their confederation 
in the United Statcs, their object is not 
only to make government difficult, but 
impossible. It was not worth while ta 
appeal to Irish members. There were at 
liberty to conspire and to rebel; ‘but,’ 
he added, amid loud cheers, ‘they are not 
at liberty to make it impossible for this 
Imperial Parliament to transact the busi- 
ness of the nation.’ Dor'’t let them suppose 
that they were yreater friends of Ireland 
than he. He had pleaded and worked for 
Ireland when some of them were in long- 
clothes. ‘But,’ he added, reaching the 
close of his specch, ‘leaving Ireland out of 
view, and confining my view only to this 
House of Commons, may I not say that we 
are 600 men, sciect men, chosen from all 
parts of the three kingdoms— for what? 
For the high and noble purpose of legis- 
lating for a great and powerful Empire. 
And I ask you whether you are willing 
now to assist her Majesty’s Government, or 
any Government that may have the same 
noble object in view, in the purpose of alter- 
ing to some small extent the rules and prac- 
tice of this Tiousc, so that in spite of the 
mischief of a few it shall find itself hence- 
forth able to fulfil the great duties which 
‘ve people of this -reat nation have com- 
mitted to our charge.’ 

“Mr. Bright spoke for three-quarters of 
an hour, and was loudly cheered from the 
Liberal Benches as he resumed his seat. 
He had kept a crowded House till the last. 
On Colonel Stanley rising to continue the 
debate, there was a general movement 
towards the lobby, and the gallant colonel 
repeated to a continually decreasing audi- 
ence the assertions against the Resolution 
made familiar through several nights’ 
dcbate. Mr. O'Shaughnessy followed, sup- 
port'ng the Resolution in the interests of 
Ireland. believing the Cléture would do much 
tn break down the Conservative obstruction 
which had delayed or prevented measures 
promoted in the interests of Ircland. Mr, 
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Newdegate artived, through several pages | unanimity among members near him than 


of evidence of Committees sitting during 
the past twenty years, at the conclusion 
that ‘a direct attack was being made upon 
Parliamentary government.’ The larger 
proportion of the scanty audience at this 
time 'was composed of members anxious to 
spealy and who were much embarrassed by 
Newdegate’s manner of making this 
nee .He frequently stefnmed the flow 
of his speeth by long pduses, which mem- 
bers having their ‘addresses ready thoaght 
must be the corfclusion, of his oration. 
This, however, furned out to be designed 
as appropriate ‘o the occasion, like the 
pauses betwcen the minute-gun or the 
tolling of a bell. Nevertheless, so keen 
was the competition ,for the Speaker's eye 
that whenever one of these pauses occurred 
half-a dozen members sprung up, resuming 
their seaty when Mr. Newdegate took vp 
the thread of shia discourse, Sir Rowland 
Blenncrhassett supported the resolution, 
which was opposed by Mr. Ashmead Bart- 
lett. Mr. Mitchell Henry announced his 
intention of voting against the amendment. 
“Mr, Sexton, rising at half-past ten, had 

a better audience than any other speaker 
since Mr, Bright. He had arrived at the 
eqnelusion that woe is Ireland when the 
two great parties agree. He looked with 
some hope to the Cléture as am irritayt 
poison which, acting fipon the advice of 
both parties, would lead to constant dis- 
cussion, and so help the cause of Ircland: 
A somewhat clumsily-niade overture to 
Irish members opposite that if, even at his 
last moment, they would repent *and go 
against she Government thcir scats would 
be guarantced to them, caused much 
laughter on the Liberal berfches. ‘in spite 
of the approval earlier expressed of the 
Cléture, Mr. Sexton concluded by declaring 
that he would rather go down in history as 
one of the Irish informers than as an Irish 
member who had followed a Coercion Go- 
vernment into the lobby. Mr. Chaplin 
rising, the audience dispersed again. Mr. 
Dillwyn bore his testimony tO the fact that 
he had never known a greater measure of 


"in view of this first, resolution. At a 
quarter-past twelve Sir Stafford Northcote 
rose, and started off very briskly with 
accusations of inconsistency brought against 
Mr. Dillwyn and Mr, Mundella. The right 
hon. gentleman, however, speedily lapsed 
into his more customary manner, reciting 
and pushing home the various objections 
already reiterated against the Cléture, It 
was one o'clock in the morning when Mr, 
Glddstone rose to wind up the debate, but 
neither in voice nor manner did he show 
any sign that he had been waiting and 
listening through the Jong and not too 
lively night. The Premier clearly showed 
that all members, voting in favour of 
Mr, Marriott's amendment were declaring 
against any change ‘whatever in the power 
of closing the debate. If that amendment 
were*carried, it would be impossible for any 
proposal to be hereafter submitted for the 
bestowal of a power in any shape to close 
a debate by the action of any majority. At 
ten minutes to two Mr. Gladstone finished, 
and Mr. Healy rose to continue the debate. 
At five minutes past two the House divided, 
Mr. Joseph Cowen telling with Mr. Marriott 
in favour of the amendment. For Mr. 
Marriott’s amendment, 279; against, 318; 
majority ‘for the Government, 39.’ . 

The division, Which was called at ten 
minutes after two in the morning, and in 
whigh the Government secured a majority 
of 39, was the largest whiclf has accurred 
in the tlousc af Commohs for many years. 
As 4t preséiit constituted, the House con- 
sists of 637 members, fiftcen scats being 
vacant «from various causcs, and four 
boroughs (returning a total of six members) 
having been disfranchised,,the Constitu- 
tional number of 658 being thus accounted 
for. Go2 members were in the House when 
the divisién was taken, of whom one (the 
Speaker) could not vote by reason of his 
office, 318 supported and 279 opposed the 
Government, whilst the remaining four 
acted as tellers. There were thus thirty- 
five members absent, but this number is 
in actuality reduced to twenty-five by the 
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ance that ten “paired.” Sir Richard 
Paired in favour ote Ag 
ment with Mr. Phipps agai t. 
Qerwood with Mr. Cobbold, Sir Donald 
Currie with Sir Henry Peek, the Right 
Hon. C. P. Villiers with Mr, Bentinck, and 
Mr. Magniac with Mr. Birley. The reason 
for the pairing of some of these gentlemen is 
illness, notably in the cases of Mr. Villiers, 
Mr. Birley, and Mr. Cobbold ; whilst Sir 
Henry Peek also has left England in one 
of the Peninsular and Oriental Compaty’s 
steamers for the benefit of his health. 

From an analysis of the division, it 
would seem that five English Liberals— 
Mr. P. A, Taylor, Mr. Walter, Sir Edward 
Watkin, and Mr. Marriott and Mr. Joseph 
Cowen (tellers)—-and one Irish Liberal— 
Sir John Ennis—voted in the minority 
against the Government, as well as thirty- 
nine Home Rulers, . 

In the majority there was not a single 
Conservative, but it included fourteen 
Home Rulers. 

Including tellers, 307 Liberals voted, and 
five (as already detailed) paired in favour 
of the Government; and as six Liberals 
were in the other lobby, there are seventeen 
of the party to be accounted for, some of 
them being out of the country or ill there. 
‘Phere were practically, therefore, twelve 
Liberals who totally abstained from taking 
part in the divisicn. The Conservatives, 
on the cortrary, brought up their full 
strength (including the five pairs), with but 
one exception, and that Lord Randolph 
Churchill, who has beefs for ‘some weeks 
absent from the Hous¢ because of illness. 

Of the Home Rulers, out of a total of 
60, 53 voted, 39 against the Government 
and 14 in its favour, thus leaving seven 
absent. 

It wilt thus be seen that the division, 
both from the number taking part in it 
and the closeness of the results, bears com- 
parison with some of the greatest of the 
Parliamentary contests of the and 
ranks among the few of first importance 
since the era of the Reform Bill The 
largest number present at a division in the 
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House of Commons during the last half. 
century was on June 10, 1859, when, im- 
mediately after the General Election, the 
second Ministry of the late Lord Derby 
was defeated by two votes on an amtnd- 
ment to the Address, moved by the 
Marquis of Hartington. On this occasion 
there were 638 Members in the House 
(including the Speaker and the tellers), and 
as there were*,six seats vacant, this left 
only 14 Membersauncounted in the division 
lobbies, ten Liberals and four Conserva- 
tives. The next highest number was on 
April 27, 1866, when the’ second reading 
of Mr. Gladstone’s Reform Bill was carried 
by 318 to 313, which, with the Speaker 
and the tellers, would give a total of 636 
out of a possible 647 (eleven seats being 
vacant), the other eleven being accounted 
for by the fact that two Members had 
paired and that six Liberals and three 
Conservatives were absent, méstly from 
serious illness. In August, 1841, Lord 
Melbourne's Ministry fell, upon a vote of 
no confidence, carried, immediately after a 
dissolution, in a House of 634 Members, 
having, in the preceding May, been de- 
feated by a majority of one in a House of 
628 Members. These numbers have been 
closely reached on several occasions, 626 
having taken part in March, 1859, in the 
dwision upon the Derby-Disraeli Reform 
624 in June, 1866, upon Lord Dun- 
’s amendment to the Russell-Glad- 
stone Reform Bill, and 623 in March, 1869, 
upon the secend reading oi Mr. Gladstone’s 
Trish Church Bill, The other great 
divisions of the past half-century, in which 
over 600 Members have been “told,” were 
on the second reading of Lord John 
Russell’: first Reform Bill, on March 21, 
1831, when 302 voted in its favour and 301 
against ; upon the same stage of the noble 
Lord’s second Reform Bill, in June, 1831, 
when 603 were present in the House; 
upon the Danish motion in July, 1864, 
when Lord Palmerston’s Government won 
by 18 in a House of 613 Members; and in 
April, 1868, when Mr. Gladstone's first re- 
solution on the Irish Church question was 
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carried by a majority of 65 in a House of 
600 Members, 599 having assembled in 
April, 1867, on a test division upon the 
Conservative Reform Bill, and 596 in De- 
centber, 1852, when the first Derby Ministry 
was defeated by 19 on Mr. Disraeli’s Bud- 
get proposals. Since the division pre- 
viously referred to, when the Irish Church 
Bill was read a second time by a majority 
of 368 to 250, there have béen no contests 
in the Hose of Commons in which 600 
Members have taken part, Even ig the 
vote of March, 1873, when the Gladstone 
Administration’ was defeated by three votes 
on the Irish University Bill, the House 
numbered only 576 Members, During the 
existence of the last Parliament the highest 
divisions were in May, 1877, when 582 were 
present at that upon Mr. Gladstone’s re- 
solutions relating to the Eastern Question, 
and in May, 1878, when 578 took part 
in that upor? Lord Hartington’: motion 
regarding the bringing of Indian troops 
to Malta. 

But since the present Parliament 
has been elected nothing akin to the 
full number of Members has taken part in 
any division—s545 on a vital principle of 
the Compensation for Disturbance Bill in 
. 


1880; 533 on the second reading of the 
Trish ‘Land Bill in 1881; and 557 on the 
Candahar question, atid 524 on the Trans- 
vaal question, in the same year; and 543 
on the House of Lords’ Inquiry this session, 
having been the highest, 

Among the incidents of the division it 
may be mentioned that Sir John Lubbock, 
who has an important amendment on the 
paper, voted with the Government, as did 
also Mr. J. R. Holland, Mr. Marriott's col- 
league in the representation of Brighton. 
Mr. C. P. Villiers, who had been seriously 
indisposed for a long period, came down 
to the House to record his vote, because 
he had been informed that no“ pair” could 
be found for him; but late in the evening 
good agcommodation was provided, and the 
right hon. ggntleman returned to his bed. 
Immediately after the division Sir George 
Ellfot left by an early train for Bristol in 
order to travel themsce by special train to 
Dartmouth, so as to be in time for the 
steamer Warwick Castle, in which he sails 
to Madcira, That morning a large number 
of Members left town for the Easter holi- 
days, and the House the next night pre- 
sented a comparatively deserted appear- 
ance, 
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CHAPTER LI. 


Muscuttanmous Busmess of THE Session oF 1889—ArTTAcE on flan 


N the early part of the session 
one of those disgusting inci- 
dents occurred against which 
no legislation can guard, and 
which no organisation can 
effectually put down. The 
Queen, who was staying at 

‘Windsor Castle for a time, 
was going out for a ride, and, amidst the 
crowd always assembling on such occasions, 
was a half-starved, insane wretch named 
Maclean, who fired a pistol at her Majesty, 
and fortunately missed her. It was feared 
that her Majesty might have suffered from 
the shock, but such docs not appear to have 
becn the case, and the only result of the 
incident was to call out a unanimous ex- 
pression of loyalty in all parts of the 
country, which was gratifying to all, 
and especially to her Majesty herself, 
In the Houscs of Parliament, as was to be 
expected, the event became the occasion of 
a suitable address. In the House of ‘Com- 
ions, when the Speaker read the address 
to her Majesty which had been agreed to 
by the [louse of, Lords, : 

+ Mr. Gladstone, who was« reccived.with 
cheers, said :-—' tise to move é That this 
Heuse do concur in the humble address 

‘which has been rcad.’ «In doing so, the 
House having heard the terms of the 
address, which I belicve will command 
universal concurrence, it is not necessary 
for me to add more than a very few words. 
itis always the subject of pain whenever 
we may hear that the honoured life of her 
Majesty has becn exposed to danger, but 
that pain is deepened into horror when we 
learn that such danger has been brought 
into existence by the wilful and wanton act 
of one of her Majesty’s subjects, It is a 
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grievous and a-painful thought, somewhat, 
however, mitigated by this retnarkable 
consjderation—that whereas in other coun- 
tries similar execrable attempts have been 
the product of at least an average or more 
than an average sense of intelligence, and 
have had relation either to real, or at any 
rate to supposed, causes of grievance and 
public mischief, in this country, and in the 
case of her Majesty, they have been wholly 
disassociated from grievance, wholly dis- 
associated from discontent, andgupon no 
single occasion has any may ol average 
Sense and average intelligence been found 
to raise his hand against the life of her 
Majesty. On each of these occasions 
morbid minds, combined with the narrowest 
range of mental gifts, have been the appa- 
rent qualifications through which persons 
have been tempted to seek a notoriety 
denicd to them in every legitimate walk of 
life. Her Majesty has deeply felt that sen- 
timent of thankfulness which overbears and 
overshadows even the sentiment of pain on 
this occasion. She has felt it not only for 
herself, but for those other lives which were 
wickedly and recklessly exposed, even with 
the more absence of cause or pretext than 
“might: be said to be the case in the instance 
of her Majesty. The Princess Beatrice, we 
are rejoiced to learn, has shown upon this 
occasion remarkable courage, given with 
the entire forgetfulness of herself from her 
absorption in the attempt upon the life ot 
her illustrious mother. It would not have 
been according to usage, and it would per- 
haps have formed an inconvenient prece- 
dent, had we proposed to Parliament to 
include in the address reference to any 
other life than chat of the Queen; but I 
am sure that the sentiment which is experi- 
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enced by her Majesty of joy at the deliver- 
ance of others from risk is likewise one that 
finds its place in the minds of everyone of us. 
‘Well, Sir, having expressed our horror and 
indignation, we must also rejoice to see the 
testimonies which this nefarious attempt 
has brought forth from every quarter of 
the globe—not from this country alone, 
and ‘hot from her Majesty's subjects alone; 
and with the sentiment that has run 
through’ ised mankind there has been 
conveyed to her Majesty the expressjon of 
the very same féelings with which we our- 
selves are anintated It"is therefore for us 
to give formal and authentic utterance to 
those feelings in the shape of this address— 
an address which I believe could not, even if 
it were couched in the most florid terms, 
go beyond the real ‘and sincere sentiments 
of every member of the House, but which 
will convey to her Majesty in a solemn and 
authenti@form an assurance which, in one 
sense indeed, she does not need, for she is 
well aware of the feelings that govern us in 
such a matter, but which will at least form 
a public record of the price that is set by the 
whole of her Majesty’s subjects represented 
in the Commons House of Parliament upon 
thecontinuanceof her precious life andof her 
peneficent reign, already prolonged beyond 
the example of any Queen in this country, 
and destined, as all of us must hope, still to 
count many happy ydurs, to be a blessing to 
the nation. I beg to move ‘That this 
House do concur in’ the humble address 
which has beer? read.’” * 

Sir S. ‘Northcote haying seconded the 
resolution, it was heartily agreed to? Of 
March,zoth we read in the Parliamentary 
record as follows :—‘eThe Speaker—I have 
to acquaint the House that heg Majesty 
has appointed to-morrow, at one o'clock, at 
‘Windsor Castle, to receive the Address of 
both Houses of Parliament respecting the 
attempt upon the life of her Majesty, and 
that the Lords have appointed the Lord 
Steward and the Lord Chamberlain to pre- 
sent the said Address on the part of their 
lordships, and that the Lords do desire this 
House to appoint a proportionate number 








of members to present the said Address 
with their lordships.” 

Mr. Gladstone—* Phéir lordships having 
appointed that this Address should be pre- 
sented by official persons, I have to move 
that Mr. Gladstone, Secretary Sir W. Har- 
court, and the Comptrolier and Vice- 
Chamberlain of the Household do go, with 
the lords mentioned in their lordships’ 
message, to wait upon her Majesty with 
the Address relative to the attempt upon 
her Majesty’s sacred person, and that a 
message be sent to the lords acquainting 
them therewith, and that the Clerk do carry 
the said message.” 

The motion was agreed to, and soon after 
the Queen Ieft England to spend a little 
while at Mentont, where it was expected 
her héalth would be improved by rest, and 
change of alrand sccne. That her Majesty 
had no casy time of it was obvious to 
alt, and that she might be all the better for 
the change was the earnest prayer of all 
her loyal subjects. 

On March roth, the debate on the con- 
duct of the Peers was brought to a close. 
Mr. Gibson had moved the previous ques- 
tion, while Sir Stafford Northcote met it 
with a direct amendment. When the 
House divided, the numbers were 








For the previous question 219 
Against ..... a 303° 
Majority forthe Government 84 


“The annotncenfent was reccived with 
<Beegs and cointer-cheers, “Mr, Gladstone's 
r@olutionewas hen put that Parliamentary 
inquiry at the present time into the work- 
ing of the Irish Zand Act tends to defcat® 
the operation of that Act, and must be in- 
jurious to the interests of good government 
in Ircland, The House divided— 











For the resolution 303 
Ageintt vee 235 
Majority for the Government 68 

Opposition and Ministerial cheers of 


course. In this latter division the Land 
Leaguers voted with the Opposition, ilus- 
trating anew that remarkable combination 
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which Mr. Gladstone signalised at 


the | that he had not antagonists of greater 


commencement of the debate, and which || political weight to encounter than Mr. 


Lord Hartington hoted at its close. The 
discussion derived all its importance from 
the speech in which the Marquis of Har- 
tington summed up the case of the Govern- 
ment. Lord Hartington pointed out that 
the whole question of the policy of the Act 
of 1881 had been raised in the debate, and 


had indced formed the principal subject 
of the discussion, wheicas the real question 
at issue was its administration. That ad- 
ministration had been judicial, and the 
inquiry, however the Lords might fence 
with the subject, was onginally inténded 
as an inguny into the conduct of the 
judges. Itis a matter, perhaps, of regret 





Charles Lewis, Mr. Chaplin, and Mr. James 
Lowther. The spceches of these gentle- 
men, however, answered one useful pur- 
pose. They showed that the inquiry which 
the House of Lords has instituted by means 
of a select committee, which is prosecuting 
its investigations with closed doors,has been 


undertaken solely, if half unconsciously, 
in the interests of the landlords. The ter- 
ritorial trades’ union is alarmed, and its 
advocates have scarcely the skill to affect 
impartiality. What the landlords want is 
compensation for being deprived of that 
which is not their own, A weaker case 
has never been got up by a branch of the 
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legislature. As it is, the claims decided, 
by the sub-commissioners are exceedingly 
few. 

The best thing to be said about it was 
said by Punch, Under the title Punch’s 
cartoon represented an Irish cabin, from 
the opened window of which “Dr.” Glad- 
stone is remonstrating with a group of 
itinerant musicians who arg vigorously pei- 
forming: outside upon trorfibones and other 
instruments. Within is "seen the recumbent 
form of a suffeging lady, wearing a® scarf 
inscribed “ Hibernia,” while Mr. Gladstone, 
in an attitude of grave rebuke, addresses 
the disturbers in the words, “Now, really 
this is too bad! Just as she was beginning 
to mend.” To this the leader of the band, 
who wears a marquis's coronet, and whose 
features bear a res¢mblance to those of 
Lord Salisbury, replies, “Please, sir, we 
thought @ little music would do her good.” 

After the fight was over, there was little 
interest taken in the subject. The Lords 
went their way, and the Commons theirs, 
The only result of the debate was that a 
good deal of valuable time was lost. It 
was a great debate—a great victory, and 
nothing more. It is to be questioned 
whether Lord Palmerston would have not 
‘met the crisis in a more effective way. It 
does not do for a Parliamentary leader to 
be too much in earngst, too ready to make 
mountains of mole-hills. It is not wise to 
have one soul in arms at all times, and eyer 
eager for the fray. ° < 

Government lost much in “prestige. by 
this dreary waste of,time. If gave ow 
casion to the enemy to blasphetne. “ Public 
busine$s,” says the 7zmes, “ has becn almost 
at a standstill, while the {ime of ghe House 
has been taken up, its working power 
frittered away, and its energies exhausted 
in a species of strenuous idleness. The new 
rules of procedure, if they are passed at all, 
will only be passed at the sacrifice of 
a working year. The rules, in fact, cover 
so wide a field, and are in some respects 
so revolutionary in theig aim, that the 
House may well pause, and may deem a 
session not altogether wasted in getting 








rid of them. It is very possible that the 
present rules could kesimproved, but the 
changesin themought tobe made by general 
consent, andnottobesprungupon the House 
by way of surprise, and to be forced through 
in spite of an adverse mass both of open 
and secret opposition The way is to be 
blocked by the new rules, and in the name 
of order and of official methods of pro- 
cedure a general obstruction has been 
caused.” The Economist feared that the 
Government was misled by its natural 
anxiety during a discussion on the closure 
not to appear too impatient of the freedom 
ofdebate. “ Judging baldly and roughly as 
they always do, the electors will say that 
the Liberals undertook to secure certain 
changes that they did not at heart care 
about thempand that they have completely 
failed to secure them, Thcy will conse- 
quently turn either towards more advanced 
candidates, or, by abstaining from the polls 
as they did in 1874, will allow the Con- 
servatives to come in. All this dissatis- 
faction is decidedly injurious to good 
government and the formation of sincere 
parties, and its growth ought, if possible, 
to be prevented by the direct action of the 
Cabinet. Mr. Gladstone should press on 
the Rules of Procedure, for which thecountry 
is now as prepared as it ever will be, and 
then bring in his bills with a distinct 
imation that they must be passed or 
rejected” within aercasonable time, or that 
he will be unable to confipuc responsible 
fox, the gqvernment of the country.” The 
Torning Post 8f course was shocked, that 
after six wecks'jsession Parliament hade 
arrivéd at a point which may well make 
the Government stand aghast. It says :— 
“ In the management of their Parliamentary 
business, Ministers are singularly inefficient 
or unfogtunate. Mr. Gladstone has beer 
from first to last drawn aside from his put- 
pose. Remedial measures hastily con- 
ceivedand huddled through Parliament have 
naturally proved unworkable, and their re- 
sults are now being revealed.” It is difficult 
to understand what the writer alludes to, 








|The Commons had passed no remedial 
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measures hastily conceived. The paper in 
question continues ;—“ The division of 
Friday moming showed that nearly fifty 
Liberals had neither paired nor voted ; that 
on the Cléture, if it ever takes place, will 
show a much larger number of dissentients. 
‘This is a very serious thing for a Ministry 
with such a Prime Minister at the head.” 
‘The Daily News, the organ of the Govern- 
ment, as it were, joined in the general con- 
demnation. On March 13th, it wrote “It 
scems doubtful whether Mr. Gladstone will 
fecl himself able to introduce his budget 
before Easter, a season which will be upon 
us within a month. It is highly improbable, 
not to say practically impossible, that the 
closure should be adoptgd before Easter, 
while Whitsuntide is not unlikely to find 
the House still engaged in discussing the 
Prime Minister's resolutions. This st of 
affairs may be very gratifying to Mr. James 
Lowther and the ParndLllites, but it is not, 
and ought not to be satisfactory to sensible 
men on cither side the Hquse, It certainly 
concerns the Government to find some 
method of expediting business. We can- 
not—we never could regard the motion 
which was carried on Friday morning, after 
four nights‘ debate, as a judicious piece of 
tactics. The situation created by the 
Lords was, indeed, a grave one, byt its 
effect might have been cotnteracted at a 
less cost to the House of Commons and to 
the country, than four evenings Spent jn 
stale recriminatiSn, and, in griticism whieh 
was necessarily’ futile, if pniy because it 
was altogether premature.* A‘ dlear add 
«decided statement from the Prime Minister 
of the view taken by the Government on 
the conduct of the Lords would have done 
all the good and. none of the harm which 
has resulted from a prolonged, and, under 
the circumstances, a mischievous contro- 
versy. Lord Hartington’s contention that 
such a course woukl have implied that a 
vote of the Peers was of no practical value 
will not be generally regarded as by any 
means decisive. There comes a time for 
recognising every notorious fact—even the 
fact that the Lords represent no one but 


themselves.” People did well to be alarmed 
at the prospect of another wasted parlia- 
mentary session. It was argued, and 
argued rightly, that the history of the sesgion 
of 1862, as far as it had gone, was the utter 
condemnation of the existing system. On 
one occasion the Speaker himself had 
pointed out how motions for the adjourn- 
ment of the Hopse before the orders of the 
day were reached, provoked fhe unre- 
stricted introduction of miscellaneous 
topicf, and showed the negessity for reform. 
The inadequacy of the present form of 
procedure to the burden of legislation can 
only be appreciated by observing the daily 
work of the legislative machine. It is not 
necessary that a whole session should be 
spent in observing what was now a patent 
fact. Yet there was such a danger of time 
being wasted,undoubtedly. The Opposition 
may find, it was remarked, that it i¢ playing 
a dangerous game, and that its remarkable 
combination with the Irish nationalists to 
thwart the Government, and delay public 
business, will only discredit itself, and 
demonstrate afresh the necessity of giving 
the House power to control its own pro- 
ecedings. But Ministers must be prepared 
to show that they, on their part, have left 
nothing undone to promote economy of 
time and labour, and to bring before the 
House of Commons the measures promised 
in the speech from the throne. A great 
deal, it was said, would depend on the 
pailiamentary history of the next few 
weeks. 

~_In come quarters jt was contended that 
of the five'days set apart for work, the 
Government ought always to have dt least 
three, and that it might even take four 
without ary serious injustice. To a plain- 
thinking man it seems absurd that a 
Government in a country like ours should 
be expected to get through all the business 
with only two nights a week at its com- 
mand. The plan invariably breaks down, 
and will continue to do so till we are 
courageous enongh to alter it. The recent 
debate on the Lords, with all its interpola- 
tions, was a case in point. It is to be ques- 
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tioned whether any other assembly in the | 


world would have permitted such inter- 
positions. Equally unsatisfactory was the 
way in which the debate was suffered to be 
coftinued. One night Mr. C. Lewis de- 
livered on Mr. Gladstone's motion against 
inquiry into the Land Act, a speech of 
inordinate length, which he did not deny 
having intended for a debate on the ad- 
dress... Again, there wagsa fiery colonel 
who téok three houss to relieve him- 
self of what was really a tirade against 
the policy of a Statute passed last session. 
No one could observe the daily work of the 
Parliamentary machine, without coming to 
the conclusion that the present system of 
procedure was utterly inadequate to the re- 
quirements of the case. The question was 
consequently asked? whether, withanempire 
so large as ours, and requiring so much care, 
it is right to restrict the Administration 
to less tine for its business than is allowed 
to members in no sense responsible for the 
maintenance of the empire and the im- 
provement of its laws and machinery. 

At this time, also, a general feeling 
seemed to pervade all classes of society as 
to the failure of coercion. Most notable in 
this way was the following admission on the 

of the Dasly News, March roth, a 
journal which had hitherto stood by the 
Government in all that it had, done. “It 
is impossible,” it said, “to question’ the 
fact that many people already begin to ask 
themselves whether the Cocrciog Acts are 
really proving-as muchof a sytcess as we 
could alldesire. That isassuredJy a matter 
which the Government * must,.také, anti 
indeed already are, we doubt not, taking 
into very serious. consideration. Just 
twelve months to the, day hed passed 
yesterday since the second of the two 
Coercion Bills was read a third time in 
the House of'Commons. People naturally 
now begin to inquire into the results. 
No one proposes to govern Ireland by 
coercion always. Coercion was allowed in 
order that tranquillity might be restored to 
Ireland, and the action of healthful legis- 
Jation enabled to have an unchecked sway. 


Meanwhile the arrests are increasing, and 
the number of outrages does not seem to 
be decreasing. A ‘serious and painful 
question is thus opened up which the Hlouse 
will have to consider very carefully before 
long.” The Standard thus summed up the 
results :—“ Here we have, as the results of 
the Ministerial policy, six hundred Irish- 
men, well known in theit own neighbour- 
hood, arbitrarily imprisoned, general dis- 
satisfaction with the Act, an obstinate re- 
fusal to pay rent, an alarming increase in 
the number and ferocity of agrarian out- 
rages, a complete stultification of the 
system of justice, a hopeless block in the 
Land Courts, and universal distrust of the 
Government. Troops have been poured 
into the country; and the most extensive 
powers have been entrusted to resident 
magistrates? Yet the Chief Secretary is 
found confessing practically that his 
remedial and coercive legislation has failed, 
and making an appeal to the mob of 
Tullamore for aid and co-operation.” In 
a still more vigorous strain wrote the 
Daily Telegraph :—* The double failure of 
the Land Act and of the numerous arrests 
is a new and portentous fact in Irish 
history, There are five hundred and thirty- 
seven persons in gaol. The farce of try- 
ing agrarian criminals through juries of 
terrified or sympathetic tenants 
carried on with constant failure of-'con- 
viction, and because of that glaring result, 
over fivehundred known crjminals have tobe 
détajned untried in gaol,a mode ®f punish- 
agen which Causes greatirritationandnoawe. 

‘he Laodicean policy of thepresent Ministry 
will never affectIrish disorder. It does* 
not Conciliate enough, while it leaves Mr. 
Pamell in jail; it does not coerce enough 
when it retains trial by*jury, and leaves 
unpunished the rural crime that, at any 
cost for, information and increased police, 
it should long ago have suppressed. The 
Land Act can take care of itself; it is 
really a matter of secondary importance 
compared with the effective administration 
of an island on which anarchy seems to have 
set its seal.” In the opinion of the Zako, “a 
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great, we had almost said an irreparable 
blunder, was made when Ministers refused 
to signalise the passing of the Land Act 
by releasing the suspects. Is the beggar 
grateful who, having reccived"a knock-down 
blow, ts thrown a sovereign as amends? 
Until these men are released there will be 
no peace in Ireland ; every day they remain 
in jail adds to the difficulties in the way of 
the restoration of order, strengthens the 
hold of Mr. Parnell upon the country, and 
weakens the effect of that legislation which, 
but for the folly of the Government, might 
have balked the agitator and given peace 
toa disturbed country. {it was said, when 
these arrests began, that only in that way 
could crime be checked, and debts secured. 
The Land League, it was said, incited to 
outrage and inveighed against rent, "Have 
outrages ceased? There were more of 
them reported in February than for any 
month in thirty years, Are rents being 
paid? On the contrary, it is the detention 
of the suspects that has given life to the 
No Rent movement. The Government 
say things in Ireland areimproving. Those 
who know the country better say exactly 
the opposite. The Coercion Act has only 
intensified the evils it was intended to cure. 
As an engine for the suppression of crime 
it has been an absolute failure. It has 
been at work for twelve months, and the 
result is what we sez. If the Land Act is 
to have a fair chance, the. doors of Kilmain- 






it was arghed, wouid bea bold experiment, 
but a successful one, Meanwhile, Mv. 
Forster himself admits that, as to the out- 
‘tages, there has been fio exaggeration. 
After describing the terrible death-bed 
acene he had witnessed of a poor farmer 
whose only crime was that he had paid his 
rents, Mr. Forster, in his specch at Tulla- 
more, went on to say :—“1 do not think 
we have heard more in Dublin, as to out- 
rages, as to terrible and cruel outrages, 
than was justified by the facts” The 
answer of the Irish to this noble speech of 
Mr. Forster's, was, at any rate, character- 
istic—an attempt to upset the Irish Mail. 


We read in the papers :—" A number of 
| police and railway officials are engaged 
inquiring into the attempt which was made 
on Tuesday morning last at Pentre to upset 
@ train on the Chester and Holyhead Rail- 
way. It is generally supposed in the 
neighbourhood that the attempt was made 
with the view of upsetting the Irish Mail, 

and the fact that Mr. Forster was expected 
to travel from Holyhead that night, makes 
the affair wear a more serious agpect than 
‘was at first supposed.” 

As an illustration of the’state of Ireland, 
it is enough to give the folfowing cutting 
from the Daily News of March 13th :-—*At 
an early hour on Saturday morning a large 
party of armed and disguised men broke 
into the house of a farmer, named Thomas 
Connell, at Knockawinna, county Kerry. 
Connell’s wife came forward to expostulate 
with the men, but they shot her in, the legs. 
Then they dragged her husbartl oltt of bed, 
and shot him also in the legs. The wounds 
in both cases are likely to prove fatal. 
Connell was suspected of having given 
private information to the police. One 
arrest has been made. 

“The Limerick Grand Jury have been 
engaged for the last five days in awarding 
compensation for malicious injuries, Several 
thousand pounds were awarded, and, in 
some districts, a rate of one shilling in the 
pound will be levied t8 meet the claims. It 
was stated that the rate would be so high 
it -would interfere with the payment of 
rent. wo 

“Archbishop McCabe, in a pastoral 
i&sued in reference to St. Patrick's Day, 
and read in all the Roman Catholic charches 
in the diocese of Dublin to-day, after 
referring th proseiytism and drunkenness, 
says: ‘We dare not remain silent in the 
face of crimes which are bringing disgrace 
on the name and religion of our country— 
a decree which struck at the security of all 
property, and consequently exposed to 
serious peril the faith we all so much love, 
went forth to the country some time ago, 
and we have seeh that decree enforced by 
the threat of terrible penalties, and its 
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violation punished by atrocities that make 
us shudder, even by murders which call 
aloud to heaven against their perpetrators 
and abettors. How can God bless a cause, 
thdgh good in itself, which is sustained by 
such unholy agencies? If famine again 
should threaten the land, how can the 
Church call upon her ministers to offer 
supyhcation for their people :f that people 
raise not their voices to exeprate these deeds 
of blood ?.« Silence maymean approval, and 
approval means parties in guilt, and,when 
. 


that had they foreseen the awful enforce- 
ment of their decree that decree never 
would have come fott But this horrid 
spectre of murder has stalked in the very 
heart of our city only a few days ago. 
This ba:barous murder, to all appearances 
planned and arranged with full deliberation 
in some secret assembly, and committed 
under the very shadow of the altar of God, 
gives us a ternble warning of the dangers 

hich threaten the peace of society. The 
injury that unhappy dupes of these secret 









































the prayer for mercy*ascends from the altar 
of religion, “Spare, O Lord, spare Thy 
people,” the terrible answer of an outraged 
God may speedily come, “ The voice of thy 
brother's blood crieth to me from the earth” 
God forbid that we should charge the men 
who sent forth that manifesto, thus enforced 
by abominable crimes, with the blood thus 
wickedly poured out, We are sure their 
souls revolt as much as durs against those 
deeds of darkness, and we are persuaded 








associations inflict on authority is probably 
remote and small. The igjuries they inflict 
on themselves are immediate and terrible. 
They vow obedience to an unknown autho- 
nity ; tiley convert themselves into instru- 
ments for executing the decrees of an 
invisible and irresponsible tribunal; they 
become in the worst meaning abject slaves, 
and from that slavery there is scarcely a 
chance of escape. Thus they become part- 
ners in a thousand crimes which would fill 
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their souls with horror could they calmly 
survey them ; but with having parted with 
their liberty by Beooming members of a 
kody sold to iniquity they are before God 
and man partakers in its guilt. Very 
reverend fathers, in the voice of authority, 
and with all your zeal and charity, implore 
your people to keep free from these soci- 
eties, condemned by all laws, divine, eccle- 
siastic, and civil; and if already involved 
in them, at the risk even of life to leave 
them at once, for they know not the mo- 
ment they may be called upon to perpetrate 
some decd of blood, nor are they for an 
instant secure from the treachery which 
may hand them over to the vengeance of 
the laws which they violate by joining such 
confederations.’ At the ‘close of the pas- 
toral there is an expression of horror’ ‘at the 
recent attempt on her Majesty’s life.” 

“A man named Corby, whose son had 
been acting as a bailiff jn the Ballylanders 
district, is reported to have been fired at 
from behind a hedge on Friday. Edward 
Curtin, a labourer in the employment 
of Patrick Sampson, a suspect, has been 
arrested on suspicion. 

“Moonlight outrages are again becoming 
frequent, and appear to be directed against 
farmers who have taken farms from which 
persons have been evicted. One serious 
case is reported from Coppagh, neaf Lis- 
more? Shots were fired into the house of 
a farmer named John Flynn, ang two of 
the builcts lodged in thé post of the béd 
in which*the man was lyifg, Yesterday 
h¢ received a notice to sgh effect tit 
* Moonlight’ would not jiss him the next 
“time. Flynn had taken a farm from which 
the previous tenant had been evicted. On 
Friday night a house was fired into at 
Knockane, near “Mallow. The farm had 
been purchased at an execution sale by a 
man named Browne, who evicted the tenant 
after the sale.” 

Again the Daily News of Weaneeay, 
gives the following cascs :— 

“ An attempted assassination is peported 
from Kerry. It appears that last night, 
while a farmer named Costello, residing at 





, 


Derra, near Dunmanway, was seated at the 
kitchea fire with his family, a shot was 
fired through the window, and the contents 
of the charge lodged in his shoulder. The 
window was at the back of the house, And 
Costello was seated with his pack towards 
the assassin. The wound inflicted is of a 
serious character. Soon after the eccur- 
rence a notice was found posted upon’ the 
front door stating that Costello had paid 
his rent, and he weuld hear from Captain 
Moonjight. The document, which was 
written in a rough mannes, was taken pos- 
session of by the police, whé subsequently 
arrested four young men named Foley, 
stated to be relatives of the wounded man. 

“At Mallow to-day a man named Browne 
was committed for trial on a charge of at- 
tacking the house of a, woman named Ellen 
Roche, who was acafctaker on a farm from 
which Browne had been-evicted, 

“At the Cork Police-office:tofay John 
Monaghan, who was arrested a few days 
ago in the Liverpool boat on suspicion of 
having committed a crime, was further 
remanded for the purpose of inquiry. On 
his person when arrested was a cheque for 
17, and the letter in which it was enclosed 
contained acaution to beware of the Queens- 
town detectives. He is suspected by th¢ 
police of being concerned in the murder 
of a constable of police in the county Gal- 
way. 

“ Michael Donegan, 2 respectable farmer, 
and four others, were charged at the police- 
court with having Attacked the house of-a 
man named Callaghan, residing at Bally- 
Guhig, about five’mites from Cork. Done- 
gan was recently evicted from a fagn, and 
a cousin of Callaghan‘was stated to be in 
treaty forithe fan. The defendants were 
ordered to be summoned to appear at the 
Douglas petty sessions, 

“The Kerry grand jury to-day unani- 
mously adopted a resolution expressing the 
horror and shame felt by every class of the 
community at the recent outrages which 
had stained the country; their belief that 
were condémned by every one out- 
side the wretched criminals themselves; 
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their regret that they had not power to 
compensate the mangled victims, and urg- 
ing upon the Government the necessity 
which demanded that they should extend 
the Malicious Injuries Act to the protection 
of human life.” 

Day by day, week by weck, month by 
month, there came the same sad story from 
Ireland of crime and murder of the most 
cowardly and dastardly tyBe. It has ever 
been so in Ireland, There seems never to 
have been a time when Ireland was #eace- 
ful, contented, and flourishing ; never a time 
when Ireland was not led away by men 
ready of speech, but slow of performance : 
men who pandered to their worst passions 
who too often fattened on the credulity of 
the masses they professed to lead. 

When St. Patrick’s. Day came in 1882) 
there were many natural attempts at 
moralising op the state of the country. 
Only that morning there appeared in the 
English newspapers an intimation to the 
effect that a landlord had been shot. More 
suggestive still, as to the lawlessness of the 
country, was the following:—“At the 
Kerry Assizes Jeremiah Mahoney was in- 
dicted for posting a threatening letter call- 
ing upon the people not to enter the Land 
Court. After the jury had been an hour- 
and-a-half in deliberation, it wag annoynced 
that there was no chance of an agreenrent. 
Mr. Herbert, J.P., who was on the jury, 
said one juror had_ stated that ,he woyld 
npt agree if they were im fog a yoeck. The 
jury were discharged.” , At Kerry Mr. 
Justice Barry, only a day or two,previously, 
had drgwn the attention of the ‘Grand Jury 
to 379 indictments, “showing a lawless and 
disorganised condition @f thes country.” 
The Judge particularly noted the cruclties 
committed on women. One of the most 
grotesque forms which Irish patriotism 
took, was the firing slugs at the engine 
of a goods train near Mallow. The 
engine driver had a narrow escape, and the 
common view in the district is that he was 
fired at for having paid ehis rent, for it 
seems he held land near Limerick junction. 
It is not easy to see how a goods train 











could haveoffended the unwritten lawof Ire- 
land, but this sort of thing goes on day by 
day. The people of Ireland may not enjoy 
this state of things, but they dare not or 
will not utter a word or move a finger to 
remove it. Only in one case did a man 
attacked ever seem to have the courage ta 
defend himself. At Clonmore, near Ennis, 
some miscreants began firing shots outside 
the house of one Dennis Malone. Malone’s 
two sons rushed out and carried the war 
into the enemy's camp. Peter Malone 
then fired three shots in the direction 
where he believed the scoundrels to be 
lurking, and then four men were scen 
running away in the Irish way. An in- 
structive story is told of an Irish gentleman 
not popular among his neighbours. Five 
hundred of ¢hem collected in a town which 
he had to visit, and waited outside a house 
where he had some business, with the in- 
tention of giving him “a bating.” He 
came out with his hands in his pockets, 
and noone toucbed him. When he had 
gone the crowd indignantly fell upon one 
another for letting him go free. Malone 
resisted the enemy, and they ran away. 
This is what Irish patriots always do. 
Perhaps it would be wise on the part of 
Government to institute a new order of 
merit, and reward Irish peasants who in 
authenticated cascs have shown: the 
unusual courage of daring to defend them- 
solves. “ . ® 
“The Trish landlards, sychas Bence Jones 
ape others. who were conscious of having 
their duty to these people, made, 
from time to tifpe, repcated attempts tov 
catch” the ear of the English people. 
Volumes might be filled with thcir letters. 
By way of illustration,-we will allow a 
Boycotted landlady to speak for herself. 
“ My tenants,” she said, “with few excep- 
tions, have been thrifty and prosperous, 
and paid their rents in a satisfactory man- 
ner until the present agitation. Most of 
them hold under long leases, and those who 
do not, considered themselves, until the last 
few years, unfortunate. The greater num- 
ber of the latter, if not ail, were labourers 
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attached to Milltown House, and got small 
farms to make them, comfortable, with the 
condition that they continued to be labourers. 
In former ycars they settled their rent by 
labour.” The lady remarks :—* The Land 
Act of 1881 has created a grievance with 
my tenants, that was previously considered 
a source of benefit and happiness, and were 
it not for interference, and the bad advice 
given them, I believe that they would cheer- 
fully pay their rents, and thankfully 

of the abatement of 25 per cent. offered 
them on the rent day.” She adds “that 
her tenants who were poor were so in con- 
sequence of their own idleness and impru- 
dence, and the interference of the Land 
League.” She adds :—* Jt is not true that 
I can get supplies at Spanish Point there 
is no shop there except a sma*] retail one 
kept by the sub-postmaster, and he was 
Boycotted for two days for giving me a 
shilling’s worth of bread-last October. Ex- 
cept what I can get through the kindness of 
friends, I am obliged to procure my supplies 
from Ennis and other distant towns, and 
also to have my horses shod there. 
Tradesmen or labourers will not be allowed 
to work for me, and my house property is 
suffering while they are walking about idle, 
complaining bitterly of the misery and 
tersor they are suffering. Unless Gavern- 
ment, take some stcps to ‘put down Boy- 
cotting, and make it a criminal offence for 
persons to refuse supplies or labouf for the 
current prices, it will drive the lower classes 
to ail kinds of ‘crime, as many of theni ere 
in a state bordering on despair. I hate 
always resided here, living on the most 
friendly terms with my tenants, Having 
received two public marks of esteem from 
vhem since 1874.” The lady thinks the 
tenants would be glad to settle with her, if 
they were out of the Land League, and free 
to act for themselves. The lady says she 
has written to Mr. Gladstone. Ele assured 
her of his sympathy, and his hope that she 
would soon share “in the secmingly im- 
proved state of things in Ireland.” The lacy: 
replies, with a broken heart, “My bitter 
experience has been from bad to worse.” 


One really sickens of the batch of crimes 
committed by Irishmen, or connected with 
that country. In one day in March the 
public heard of an attempt to set fire to,the 
Victorian Docks, an attempt partly frus- 
trated, as all Irish treason is, by the pre- 
sence of the informer. On the same day, 
the Irish news was worse than ever. A 
Mr. Crawford, of Stirrupstown, had been 
fired at, and several of his family, who 
accompanied him, were injured, probably 
by the shot scattering. A,young man, not 
identified, was found nearly dead struck by 
a bullet in Tighe-street, Dublin. A sub- 
inspector of constabulary was wounded by 
a pistol shotat Tobercory. Many versions 
were given of the affair. According to one 
a Miss Courcy was shotpapparently because 
her sister owned some property. A boy 
named Gibbons was beaten to death near 
Clonbur, and his mother was .savagely 
assaulted because she had the folly to 
attempt to aid the victim. This sort of 
folly is rare in Ireland, and so apparently 
is respect for maternal affections near 
Clonbur. The offence of the boy Gibbons 
is not stated. “On the whole,” observed a 
Paper commenting on the case, “on the 
wholc, the social war seems to be waged 
pretty briskly, only, as in the fight de-' 
seribed by Juvenal, the hitting is all on 
one side.” “The next day we read of a 
daring attempt to destroy with dynamite 
or some explosive material, the house, No. 
10, Nelsori street, Dublin, connected with 
the Royal Itish Constabulary. “Itappears,” 
adds the ‘newspaper account, “that the 
explosion 1§ still involved in mystery. An 
examination of the premises shows that 
the force of the concussion was chiefly felt 
in No. 10,"but that the windows of Nos. 9 
and 11 were completely blown out. The 
police are completely in the dark as to the 
perpetrators of this cowardly act, but they 
profess little doubt as to the maliciousness 
of the affair, and that more harm was 
intended than fortunately was done. The 
men in No. 10 stated that they could give 
no information as to the outrage. They 
felt the house shaken, and saw the windows 
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smashed and blown in all directions, and 
that is all that is known about it. Portionse| 
of 2 tin can were picked up by them at che 
time of the explosion, and this is all the 
clife obtainable. The house held by the 
detectives is evidi ntly the one aimed at, as 
its windows presented a more broken 
appearance than those of the surrounding 
houses. No. 9 is a lady’s seminary. Of 
course the perpetrators of phe outrage cared 
little how they damaged a few unoffending 
girls, so long as they could reap a cowardly 
revenge oo men®whose only offence was to 
put down crime, and to bring to justice, if 





that were possible, the crifninal.” The 
climax was reached in April, when Mr. 
Herbert, a J.P., was shot, and when Mrs. | 





Smyth, a Dublin lady, was shot as she was 
driving home with"her brother-in-law from 
church, 

In the course of the session, in reply to 
a motiofi of,Mr. Blennerhassct on the pro- 
priety of the State purchasing the Irish 
railways, Mr, Gladstone said the House 
must not suppose that this was a question 
to be passed by, and stand over to a future 
time, because it had never had sufficient 
consideration from the Government. That 
was not the case. It was a question about 
. which nearly twenty years ago, when he 
* was Chancellor of the Exchequer, under 
the Government of Lord PaJmerston, he, 
for one, felt a very bively interest, arfd an 
extreme desire that some mode should be 
found of acquiring -the Irish railways .for 
the purposes of the State,and‘with a view 
to the benefit of Ireland, which, he had no 
doubt, if the objections to it could ‘be get 
over, would be very materially promoted 
thereby, With a wew in a great degreeto 
a settlement of the question, arg important 
Commission was appointed at that time. It 
was a very laborious Commission, consisting 
of very many able men, but he was sorry to 
say that they came advisedly and delibe- 
rately to an adverse report upon the sub- 
ject of the acquisition of the Irish railways. 
"That was an important fact, and when some 
further inquiries had been made, and when 
the matter was brought under the view of 


Parliament, by a very general consent of 
parties, a decision was come to which, he 
had no doubt, was a ‘very reluctant but 
still an extremely authoritative decision, 
declaring against the acquisition of the 
railways by the State. For his own part, 
he would only say further that he held it to 
be absolutely out of the question that in 
this country the railways should be taken 
and managed by the State. He would not 
enter into the details of the objections, 
Patronage was one of the objections. In- 
competency on the part of the State to 
address itself to a business so exceedingly 
subtle and manifold as was the conduct of 
railway traffic, especially of goods traffic, 
| was another objection ; and the additional 
pressure which would be brought upon 
Parliament through the gratuitous assump- 
tion of tHose vast responsibilities was 
another head of objection. He believed 
that under those heads, if there remained 
no others, would be found topics of the 
most commanding and conclusive character 
against the idca ef their assumption by the 
State. If railways were ever to be acquired 
‘by the State, it must be by first overcom- 
ing a difficulty in another direction. Un- 
doubtediy he thought that in the abstract, 
it would be a very good ideal system if it 
were possible for the State to be the pro- 
prictor of the fixed works of the railway, 
and to commit to commercial companies 
the ownership of the rolling stock, and the 
management of the busingss, That would 
Wave very great adyantages, Because it 
yould bgemlucly more easy to find capital 
adcquate to a ‘system of that kind than it 
was to find capitals which, as commerciak 
capitals, were so heavy in consequence of 
the enormous investments in permanent 
works, But he was sorty to say that all 
experience appeared to him, at least in this 
country, against the practicability of the 
leasing of railways. Until that problem 
was solved he was convinced that no pro- 
gress would be made in the direction of 
this motion. He said that with great re- 
gret, for he owned that his desire, especially 
as regarded Ireland, tended strongly in 
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that direction ; but he could sce his way 
through obstacles of so serious a nature. If 
it were possible tb devise by human in- 
genuity a good system of leasing, then 
undoubtedly the mere financial operations 
in Ireland would be within reasonable com- 
pass, and in a matter recommended by 
strong considerations of public policy it 
might easily be faced. After this speech 
of Mr. Gladstone's, it is needless to say 
that the reporters describe the conclusion 
of the debate as follows :—“ The subject 
then dropped.” 

In the middle of March matters got 
worse instead of bettcr, and Mr. Gladstone 
had to put up with very rough treatment 
indeed. It was cvident that in the Lower 
Jlouse, at any rate, evil- communications 
corrupted good manners and the conduct 
of the Irish patriots was reaching a point, 
which it was impossible to stand, Mr. 
Biggar, as usual, proving himself to be the 
principal performer. For instance, in the 
course of a debate on the suspension of the 
suspects, declared that the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Licutcnant of Ircland felt a 
most intense delight in having to administer 
the Coercion Act, and entertained a feeling 
of satisfaction at the sufferings of the 
people. When called on to apologise, Mr. 
Liggar had the impudence to say that he 
did not wilfully infringe the rules of the 
Ilousé, and ke should be very sorry to 
impute unworthy motives to the right hon. 
gentleman, The discussion was continued 
by Mr. Healy.~ The. latter gentlemar_ re- 
fegred to the Prime Minister, suying, “Tf 
the right hon. gentleman_had the heart of 
‘a man,” when here again the Speaker 
interposed. As an illustration of the way 
in which the time of the House was wasted, 
and the business of the country impeded, it 
may be mentioned that on that night there 
were thirty more questions on the paper, 
very few of them of public interest, and 
that nearly one-fifth of the whole stoog in 
the name of Mr. O'Donnell. But ire 
O'Donnell was not alone in his efforts to 
delay business, and embarrass the Govern- 
ment. Mr. Childers had that night for the 


army estimates, and it was not till nearly 
one in the morning that he was allowed to 
bring them in, all the previous time, from 
four, when the Speaker took the chair, 
having been utterly wasted, and this is iow 
it was done. In reply to Mr. A. O’Connor, 
Mr. Childers stated it was absolutely 
hhecessary, in order to comply with the law, 
that the two votes for the army should be 
taken the night‘ previous, and that for the 
navy on Thursday, in order that they might 
be reported on Monday, Sir Walter 
Bartelot pressed for some pledges that 
time should be given to discuss the votes, 
observing that it was not quite creditable 
that undue delay should take place in dis- 
cussing the votes. But, he added, amid 
loud cheers, the general condition of busi- 
ness in the House is, not creditable. Sir 
Stafford Northcote asked what business had 
to be taken next week, to which Mr, Glad- 
stone replied, amid loud cheors trom the 

Liberals, that next week the debate on the 
Procedure Rules would be continued, Mr, 
Gorst, continuing the cross-examination, 
asked when opportunity would be given for 
discussing the amendments on going into 
Committee of Supply, to which the Premier, 
still observing great economy of words, 
answered that due notice would be given 

Mr, Cowen asked whether the debate on 
Procedure could not be adjourned till after 
Easter, in order to take supply, to which 
Mr. Gladstone. half rising from his seat, 
replied, “No, sir, I sliail not undertake to 
do that.” ’ “Hereupon,” writes a parliue 
mehtary s<etches; “a hurried consultation 
took place between"Lord Folkestone, Mr. 
Gorst, and Sir Walter Bartelot, the two 
former members leaving their places on the 
front benén below the gangway to speak to 
the hon, baronet. The result was seen 
when Mr, Gorst rose, and, amid ironical 
cheers fromthe Liberals,moved the adjourn- 
ment of the debate. Mr. Warton, who was 
received with renewed cheers and laughter, 
seconded the motion. Mr. Labouchere, in 
a vigorous speech, much cheered from the 
Liberal benches, nailed this motion as proof 
of the deliberate purpose of the genticmen 
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opposite to obstruct Business, Mr. Glad- 
stone said it was the duty of the Govern- 
ment to make progress with the Procedure 
Rules, except where there was peremptory 
necessity for taking supply. It was largely 
with a view for making better arrangements 
of progress in supply that they desired to 
press forward the Procedure Rules. Sir 
Stafford Northcote then advised the with- 
drawal of the motion for adjournment, and, 
after Mr. Q’Donnell had, amid loud laugh- 
ter and cheers from the Liberals, defended 
the Conservativesparty from the charge of 
wasting time of thie House, the motion was 
withdrawn.” ‘Thus did the little working 
actors of the pailiamentary arena “play their 
fantastic tricks before high heaven,” Thus, 
to the best of their power did they do all 
that they could to’render Parliamentary 
Government impossibte, It appears that 
the obstruction which, on that particular 
night, interpased between Mr. Childers and 
his legitimate opportunity for making his 
statement on the Army Estimates, was 
chicfly due to the failure of the Govern- 
ment to pass this sccond resolution, by 
which, in former sessions, amendments on 
going into committces of supply on Mon- 
days, have been limited to the subject- 
matter of the estimates, In face of the 
combined opposition, it was felt to be hope- 
less to attempt to renew this session the 
useful order introdueed by Sir Stafford 
Northcote, which proved to be beneficial 
to the public service during the term of the 
Conservative Governmermt. . 

Matters did not improve with the srfall 
hours ; they never do. *As we have siid, it 
was late when Mr, Childers began his 
statement; it was later still when it was con- 
cluded. Between half-past two %and four 
in the morning there were some very lively 
proceedings in the House of Commons. 
‘The Opposition insisted that the votes for 
men and money for the army should be 
postponed, till they could be fully dis- 
cussed, while the Government urged that 
the law required them to be passed im- 
mediately. Lord E. Cecilplooking steadily 
at Mr, Gladstone across the table, and em- 


phasizing his statement by repetition, said 
thatonly the Premier’s will prevented the 
postponement of the-v&te for men. The 
right honourable gentleman had already 
shown temper and animus that night. Nor, 
perhaps, will the reader think that is much 
to be wondered at. With a brief interval 
for dinner, he had been in his place eleven 
hours—rather hard work for a gentleman in 
his seventy-third year. But we must re- 
turn to the Parliamentary scene as given in 
the Daily News of March 15th. 

Mr. Gladstone—I must object to the 
course taken by the noble lord in intro- 
ducing personal remarks into this discus- 
sion. He says that it is owing to my 
personal will, or, in other words, to my 
obstinacy and dictatorial spirit. 

Lord E. Cecil—I never said that. 

Mr. GladStone—I expound the words of 
thenoble lord. The meaning is obvious— 
namely, that I am here to impose my will 
on the House without reason. (Mr. War- 
ton: Hear, hear.) That would be due to 
my obstinacy ard dictatorial spirit—(Mr. 
‘Warton: Hear, hear}—and that is the true 
meaning of the statement made by the 
noble lord, to whom I hope I reply in no 
unbecoming manner. ‘The noble lord says 
that I have to-night shown temper and 
animus, which justify him in putting | an 
unfavourable cerstruction on my present 
proceedings, (Mr. Warton: Hear, hear.) 
If the npble lord refers to anything that 
tobdk place earlier fn the evening, I say that 
he has no right to go back-to tcfinper, and 
aghmnus shewn gt a former time. If he isto 
make such an observation at all, it ought 
to be made when the offence is committed.” 
The noble lord may, however, indulge 
whatever feeling he thinks fit. I shall only 
make a mild, and I hopé respectful, pro- 
test against this kind of personal remark. 

The discussion was continued with more 
or less warmth by the Opposition, Mr. 
Gladstone and Mr. Childers being the only 
Ministcrialists who spoke. So determined 
were the former that the most distant hints 
as to the votes being passed without ad- 
journment were always met by loud and 
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scornful cries of dissent. Mr. O'Donnell 
having taken up Lord Eustace Cecil’s at- 
tack on Mr. Gladstene without receiving 
any notice, Mr. Warton moved to report 
progress, He was very indignant ; but the 
Committee laughed at his emphatic as- 
sertion of such well-known facts as, “ This 
is the 14th of March.” The motion having 
been promptly negatived without a division, 
the vote for men was agreed to. On the 
vote of £4,162,000 for army pay and 
allowances Viscount Folkestone moved that 
progress should be reported, a proposal 
rejected by 69 against 33. It thus appeared 
that about one hundred members were pre- 
sent, and that number was maintained till 
near the close of the sitting. The result 
of the division was hailed with Ministerial 
cheers; but Colonel Alexander, nothing 
daunted, moved that Mr. Playfair should 
lcave the chair, This being negative by 
69 against 31, Captain Aylmer again 
brought forward the alternative motion. 
It was apparent that the vote was to be 
obstructed, and Mr, Gladstone offered 
further explanations. 

Earl Percy, amid a storm of indignant 
crics from the Ministcrialists, maintained 
that the Premicr’s conduct fully justified 
Lord Eustace Cecil's remarks. It was un- 
scemly, 

Mr. Gladstone—I appreciate very much 
the courtesy of the nobie lord. He chooses 
the moment of tay statement that the law 
compels us to heve these reported on Mén- 
day next"to tei! me that hé does not be- 
lieve me. He chooses that moraent to%trll 
me in effect that he disbelieves the assertion 

‘have made, and that ‘it is my will and 
not the reason or necessity of the case that 
induces the Government to persevere with 
these votes to-fight I hope the noble 
lord understands the effect of what I say. 
That is the kind of rclation which the noble 
lord thinks fit to establish between one 
member of the House and another. I have 
nothing to say, sir— . 

Earl Percy (interrupting amid loud cries 
of “Order”}—I rise to correct what the 
Premier has erroneously understood. The 





Home Secretary says “No,” but I am the 
best judge of what I mean, I say that the 
right hon. gentleman the Prime Minister 
erroneously understood me. I regret ex- 
tremely if I did not express myself cleftly. 
‘The right hon. gentleman states that it is 
necessary for the report to be taken on a 
certain day. That is my understanding of 
what he said. It is no uncommon thing, 
allow me to say, for those who conduct 
public business to believe thatewhat they 
regard as the best for public business is an 
absolute necessity—and “therefore I have 
expressed the belief that ‘in the Prime 
Minister's opinion his view of the public 
interest is absolutely paramount. Further, 
Iask the House and the Prime Minister 
himself to observe that he has not stated 
why it is necessary that the report should 
be taken on Monddy. In 1872 the vote 
was taken on March 23rd, nine days later 
than the present date, and in 1875 it was 
taken on March 3oth. 

During this explanation Earl Percy 
spoke very slowly, and was evidently 
labouring under considerable excitement. 
Mr. Gladstone’s manner had been full of 
suppressed fire, and when making his re- 
marks he advanced a step towards Earl 
Percy, while keeping one hand outstretched 
to the table. He now “ accepted at once” 
the staterrent of the noble Earl, and 
pointed out that thé coming visit of the 
Queen to Mentone made the whole dif- 
ference between this and former years. 
This statt nent instantly roHed away the 
clouds as far as Liberals and Conservatives 
“were’concerned. Earl Percy begged most 
sincerely to apologise if in the heat of 
debate he had offend¢éd the Premier. The 
hearty cHzers which followed were renewed 
when Mr. Gladstone replied, “I cordially 
thank the noble lord,” and again when 
Lord E. Cecil withdrew his strictures upon 
the right hon. gentleman. Mr. Warton 
completed the Prime Minister's satisfaction 
by making his “little explanation,” and all 
would have ended happily had not Mr. 
O'Donnell sarcastically noted the sudden 
fiight of almost every Conservative from 
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the House, and Mr. Healy suggested that 
the Queen should if necessary come back 
from Mentone. Captain Aylmer's motion 
to report progress was withdrawn, but Mr. 
O’Bonnell moved the reduction of the vote 
by the cost of the troops in Ireland. Ona 
division this was negatived by 72 Pe 9 
The vote was then agreed to, and 
House adjourned. 

‘The Conservatives, it.wwas clear, had 
caught the Parliamentasy manners of some 
of their Irish allies, and it was broadly 
hinted, both in the House and in the’Press, 
that the need for the passing of the Army 
Estimates, which Mr, Gladstdne affirmed, 
did not in reality exist. The explanation 
of the reason for urgency was chiefly of 
importance to the public as illustrating the 
tendency of all breaches of Parliamentary 
tradition to repeat thtmselves, Mr. Glad- 
stone was obliged to explain because a 
small gr8up,of opponents would not talc 
his word. This was only one scandal in a 
series, The whole of the proceedings of 
the early moming, from the time when 
Mr. Childers finished his speech, down 
to the end of the sitting, was purely ob- 
structive. The Government declared that 
the vote must be passed, and the Con- 
pservatives used the forms of the House to 
prevent them from passing. Thcie was no 
discussion of Mr. Childers; statement. 
‘There appears to have been no objéction 
to the votes themselves. The object of 
the obstructives, which was supported. by 
several occupints of the front*Opposition 

‘bench, was to compel the Governmerft to 
carry over the debate on’ the Estim&tes for 
another week, and thus render it impossible 
to bring on the €léture debate at the 
appointed time. The ‘purpos€ was frus- 
trated, and Mr. Gladstone sent home 
Lord Percy, Lord Cecil, and some of thcir 
allies, in = penitential mood. Their pro- 
ceedings once more demonstrated the 
necessity for Mr. Gladstone's third rule of 
Procedure, which required that on motions 
for adjournment of the debate, or of the 
House during a debate, br that the Chair- 


man report progress or leave the chair, | 


the speaking shali be only on the motion, 
and that no member who has spoken to 
such a motion shall be able to move or 
second a similar one during the debate. 
The tenth of the new rules would have 
been still more applicable, It empowers the 
Speaker, when such motions are made for 
ub purposes of obstruction, to put them at 
once. The neediess prolongation of the 
sitting by a small band of obstructives 
proved that it was of little use to get any 
bysiness through the House till the full 
amendment of its Procedure has taken 
place. 

The statement of Mr, Childers was 
worthy of a good deal more consideration 
than Parliament were enabled to give it, 
The growth of this department in the way 
of spending money requires careful watch- 
ing. The*navy is being furnished with 
new guns and projectiles, at an increased 
cost for the ycar of £247,000. The com- 
bined navy and arihy charge in the present 
estimate is only 14s. 8d. per head, against 
158, 8d. per head under Lord Russell's 
Government in 1865-6, The total charge 
of the two services was £21,300,c09 in 
1858-9, it has become 422,700,000 in 
1865-6, and has risen to £25,940,000 for 
1882-3. Mr. Childers put the actual bur- 
den of this charge in a very striking light, 
in pointing out that it represented the pro- 
duce of an income-tax of fourtcen pefice in 
the poynd. In the carly days of the in- 
¢ome-tax, when ‘the yield of each penny 
was, much smialler-thgn-itie now, the army 
ghd: navyexpepditurewas equal to eighteen- 
Pence in the pound. In those days, more- 
over, and even at the date of Lord Russell's 
Administration, the yield of the customs 
and excise was much less than the total of 
the military and naval txpenditure; now 
these two sources of revenue, though 
they have not fully recovered from the 
depression of the past three years, exceed 
by more than two millions the whole of 
the estimates for the two defensive ser- 
vices. These facts do not show that the 
outlay is not even now much too large; 

| they ‘only prove that the increased wealth 
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and numbers of the people make the pre- 


There were sixteen notices of motion on 


sent burden relatively lighter than the |.going into Committee of Supply ; only five 


smaller amount was fifteen, twenty, or 
thirty years ago. As to the condition 
of the army itself, the country was 
perfectly prepared for reassuring state- 
ments from Mr. Childers. It had been 
known for some time past that the new 
organisation was working well. There has, 
no doubt, been some ground for the com- 
plaint that the short service system, and 
the passing the veterans into the reserves, 
was filling the ranks with weedy youths 
who must of necessity break down at the 
first serious test. It was to meet this 
objection that Mr. Childers raised the time 
last year from six years’ service to what is 
practically eight years’ .service. These 
changes have worked well, and thouga Mr. 
Childers is obliged to confess that there is 
still a larger proportion of young troops 
than is desirable, this evil is curing itself. A 
sufficient number of recruits is now coming 
in, and though it is unavoidable that nearly 
half the rank and file of the home battalions 
should consist of recruits, this is no longer 
the case with those destined for service 
abroad. It is, perhaps, with less sympathy 
that the public will learn that Mr. Childers 
is endeavouring, with success, to be in a 
better state of preparation for small wars. 
‘Thoy are too often aggressive and injurious 
in thir results, 1t is, however, desirable 
that if they are entered on, it should be 
with as little dislocation of arrangement 
and as little as‘ possible in money anc 
time. 

In bringing forward the Naval Estimates: 
Mr. Trevelyan was a little more fortunate 
than Mr. Childers. * It is quite right ‘that 
the right to discuss grievances should pre- 
cede a discussion of Estimates, but it is 
unfair that such preliminary discussions 
should end in the loss of a night. It was 
known, however, that Ministers had 
arranged for an all-night sitting, and so 
Mr, Trevelyan had his say at in what was 
really reasonable time, and the business of 
the night waa over by two o'clock in the 
morning. The prospect was formidable. 


had any reference to the subject-matter of 
the vote, while that of one Member, Mr. 
‘Wharton, had to deal with the question’ of 
patent medicines, As regards the Naval 
Estimates the total sum required was 
410,483,901, but the expenditure is pro- 
posed to be 410,724,789. The full amount 
voted for the cuszent year was £10,945,919, 
so that the real decrease is £221,130, but 
the decrease in the actual vote will be 
£462,018, The reductions, like those on 
the Army Estimates, were due to the 
cessation of the special war charges which 
have swollen our Naval expenditure in pre- 
ceding years. Apart from this benefit of 
peace there would have been an increase in 
both these departments. The saving to 
the Navy is represented by the absence of 
any vote for service in connection with the 
South African war, for which £445,450 has 
been required in the year now ending. 
Owing, also, to the receipts for the sale of 
old stores the Admiralty gets more to 
spend on shipbuilding, while asking for a 
smaller vote. Thus there is to be an in- 
creased outlay on construction of £231,214. 
The sum to be expended on labour, stores, 
ships, and machinery, in the twelve months 

¢ March 31, 1883, is no less than 
Of building ships, as of the 
making of books, thers is no end. It is 
proposed to build next year 15,502 tons in 
the Royal Dockyards, and 4,640 in private 
establishme ts. |The additior. to the Navy 
will therefore reach the unusual, and of 
late yenrs unpreccdénted, sum of 20,142 
tons. The items include twenty-seven un- 
armed vessels, and fourteen ironclads at 
the docky+rds, and one ironclad, three 
cruisers, otie corvette, seventeen small 
vessels, and twenty-six torpedo boats at 
the yards of private firms, In pursuance 
of the policy which Mr. Trevelyan an- 
nounced fast year, there are be no new ex- 
periments, There will be three new 
armoured vessels, and eleven which are 
already on the stocks will be finished. 
The new vessels are to be of known and 
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accepted structure, and six of the ironclads 
are rapidly approaching completion. There 
are, as regards other matters, considerable 
increases in some of the votes balanced by 
de-reases in many others. The vote for 
wages shows a gross decrease of £72,728 
but £68,100 is derived from extra receipts 
so that the net diminution in the expendi- 
ture is £4,628. The number of men to be 
voted remains the same, but there are some 
reductions in the officers which are counter- 
balanced by increases in the number of 
men and boys. Thevictualling and clothing 
is to cost more by £11,610, but the vote is 
for £18,390 less. There are heavy savings 
under the head of new works, building 
yard, machinery and repairs, on the mis- 
cellaneous serviccs, on the item for half- 
pay, and of course on the conveyance of 
troops. It is to be noted that in the Navy 
as in the Army, the non-effective portion 
of the service seems to grow more and 
more costly, The Military Pensions and 
allowances show, however, a much smaller 
growth in the Navy Estimates, than is ex- 
hibited in the kindred item of the Army 
Estimates ; while there is a decrease under 
the head of Civil Pensions and Allowances. 
Mr, Trevelyan deserves credit for the at- 
tempt to combine economy with efficiency, 
and to make additions tu the fiect without 
adding to the cost of the public service. 
Lord Northbrook ard Mr, Trevelyan and 
his collcagues macet the increased expen- 
diture in one direction by decreased ¢x- 
penditure in another; so that the nation 
will get a large return for a smailer outlay. 
Well might Mr. W. H. Smith congratulate 
Mr. Trevelyan as he did on the clearness 
and concisement of his statement. 

In connection with this subject it is to 
be noted that even when there was so little 
time to spare, and when the subject to be 
discussed was of such truly nationat im- 
portance, it was necessary for Mr. Glad- 
stone to vindicate a statement which he 
made in consequenceof aquestion put tohim 
by Mr. Shield. The question was as fol- 
lows :—“ Whether Mr. Gladstone’s atten- 
tion had been called toa letter in yesterday’s 


Times, impugning the correctness of his 
statement as to the time necessary for 
carrying the Ways and Means Bill through 
its several stages, and whether he adhered 
to the statement, that it was necessary to 
take report of Supply on the 2oth of March 
in order to avoid a breach of the peace.” 
For this purpose we quote the Parliamentary 
report as follows :— 

“Mr. Gladstone said he might say that 
this was the first time in his experience 
that a statement of the Government with 
regard to a matter of the kind had been 
called in question—especially by gentlemen 
who had held office under former Govern- 
ments. "He would answer his hon. fricnd’s 
question as if it ended ‘in order to make cer- 
tain compliance with the law.' The Govern- 
meant had not the command of proceedings 
in another place. All they could do was 
to form a computation upon reasonable 
anticipations; and, so doing, he adhered 
most strictly to his declaration on Monday 
last. His attention had been called to the 
letter. The postscript contained the heart 
of the matter, and it was evident that ‘A. 
Conservative M.P.,’ whoever he might be, 
had never served in office, or he could not 
have said that if the Royal assent was 
given on Wednesday, March zgth, there 
would be two days to spare. So far from 
being to spare the two days would be 
closely filled with the complex and various 
proceedings necessary under the new 
s;'stem of audit after the assent, before the 
actual issues of public maney could be 
mde from the Exchequer. On nooccasion 
since 1871, when the new system of audit 
was hardly in full operation, had a Wayz 
and Means Bill ever passed later than the 
agth March, and only twice had it been 
passed as late as that date. Further, the 
postscript said that the Bill having been 
read a first time in the House of Lords on 
the 24th March could pass through all its 
stages on March 27th, and the messenger 
could leave Mentonc on thet evening. As- 
suming that the Bill did so pass, and that 
the House of Lords concluded its business 
as early as six o'cluck, the intelligence of 
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its passing must be telegraphed to Mentone. 
Less than four or five hours could not be 
prudently allowed for this. Well, they 
might allow time, however irrationally, as 
short as they liked; but the only express 
train by which the messenger could leave 
Mentone in the afternoon left at four o'clock. 
‘The assumption in the postscript was that 
a stage of the Bill could be taken in this 
House on a Wednesday. The Govern- 
ment would be grossly culpable in taking 
that for granted, as shown by the fact that 
the Secretary for War proposed to take 
the report of a vote last night, and was 
prevented. The Government, on Wed- 
nesdays, were absolutely at the mercy of 
any single member of Parliament. Having 
shown how untrustworthy this letter was, 
though dignified with the largest type, he 
would give the safe assumption as to 
progress calculated on the report being 
delayed till the 2oth, and that was an as- 
sumption which would imply the putting 
of the greatest pressure on the departments. 
Monday, the 20th, report and first reading 
of the Rill, founded on the resolutions in 
Committce of Supply ; Tuesday, 21st, the 
Bill read a second time; Thursday, 23rd, 
the Hill passed through Committee ; Friday, 
the 24th, the Bill read a third time in the 
Commons, and a first time in the House of 
Lords; Monday, 27th, its remaining stages 
in the House of Lords and its passing all 
stages telegraphed to Mentone, The mes- 
senger would arrive on Wednesday ever- 
ing, the 2cth, and the Roya! assent couid 
only be given by commission un the sorh. 
This would put unreasonabie pressure ott 
the departments, and the Government 
hoped to do much better than that. He 
adhered in the strictest manner to what he 
had said. 

« Mr, Samuelson asked the Prime Minis- 
ter whether, in his experience, it had ever 
occurred before that a charge of misrepre- 
sentation bad been made anonymously 
against a responsible Minister of ,the 
Crown, purporting to come from an 
member of that House. 

“Mr. Gladstone—I am not a great student 





of anonymous letters, and I am not aware 
that I have ever written one in my life, 
and have no wish to encourage the practice 
by noticing it. I frankly own that having 
hhad a good deal to doI did not dwell so 
much on the text as I ought to have done. 
It seemed to me that, like a lady's letter, 
the virtue of it lay in the postscript. I 
hope the letter does not charge misrepre- 
sentation. If it does, I am very sorry for 
the writer of it.” 

To badger and worry the Prime Minister 
at this time appeared to have become a 
very favourite game with cevtain parties in 
the House. It wasted the public time— 
well, they wanted that; it degraded the 
character of the House—well, that was 
nothing to them, and if it helped to irritate 
the Premier, so much the better. The 
conduct of some of these M.P.’s was abso-~ 
lutely scandalous, and amongst them were 
to be found many Irish representatives. 
Perhaps on the night in question the most 
shameful exbibition was that of Mr. Sex- 
ton, who took in hand to find fault with 
Mr. Forster for going to Tullamore and 
making a manly, honest appeal to the Irish 
people, to their good sense and good feel- 
ing, if they had any left. Fair criticism: of 
what Mr. Forster said, of course, no one 
could object to, though perhaps the House 
of Commons was hardly the proper place 
for it. But suggestions that the police had 
prevented a crowd from groaning; that a 
reporter had been suborned, and that cheers 
liad been interpolated, are vaworthy of the 
House, of the country, of even Mr. Sexton 
himself. Such excessive irritation betrays, 
as Mr. Forster said, an unwillingness that 
the Government side of the question should 
be heard ‘n Ireland. Audacity, misrepre- 
sentation, false insinuation, the suppression 
of the truth, all were unscrupulously resorted 
to by the Opposition—at any rate some 
of the most activemembers of it—to damage 
Mr. Gladstone and his Government with 
the people. 

Already we have referred ta the North 
Bormeo Charter. In the early part of 
March it came before the House of Com- 
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mons, The subject was introduced by Mr. 
Gorst, who said, according to Lord Gran- 
vilie’s own description of it, it was a piece 
of safe and cheap filibustering, and an 
attempt to extend British territory in an 
irresponsible way under the pretext of a 
trading company, but Mr. Gladstone de- 
fended the argument in a way which served 
to satisfy his hearers, 

Let us turn to a theme, in connection 
with which Mr. Gladstone’s conduct can in 
no way be open to censure, not even by 
his bitterest foe. The meeting, which was 
held in Mr. Gladstone's official residence, 
on Monday, March 22nd, to establish a 
Scarlet Fever Convalescent Home, was 
worthy of the time and place. Few legis- 
lative measures could do‘ more to promote 
the comfort and welfare of great masses of 
the people than the establishment of such 
ahome. Such a home would differ from all 
therest in some very importantrespects. "The 
convalescent stage of this terrible disease of 
childhood is the most dangerous. It is a 
time when the patients themselves need the 
most care, and when they should be most 
cautivusly isolated. Scarlet fever is prob- 
ably themost infectiousof discases, Its most 
communicable stage apparently is not that 
in which the patients must necessarily be 
confined to bed or to the house, but is that 
in which they are quite able and anxious 
to be moving about among other people. 
The disease could probably be stamped 
out by isolating every patient, or keeping 
him under cateful-antiseptic treatment till 
the danger of infection is past. This‘tan 
be done in the homes of the rich and well- 
to-do, but is quite out of the question in 
the homes of the poor. Well, for his pur- 
pose there was a drawing-room meeting at 
the Premier's official residence, for which 
the application for tickets was far in excess 
of the supply. The Bishop of Lomdion pre- 
sided, and amongst those present were the 
Princess Louise (Marchioness of Lorne), 
and the Princess Mary (Duchess of <Teck), 
the Baroness Burdett-Coutts, the Lord 
Mayor, and other leading personages. 

One of the speakers at the meeting was 





the Earl of Rosebery, who drew a striking 
and partly humorous picture of the miseries 
of isolation, as experienced by himself 
during an attack of scarlet fever. In the 
course of his speech he said that he did not 
remember any friend who had the courage 
to visit him during that painful ordeal, 
except the Prime Minister, who had, he 
said, given so many other proofs oi his 
courage. 

An animated discussion took place on 
March 23rd, when Mr. Gladstone, according 
to notice, moved the usua: grant to Prince 
Leopold in prospect of his intended mar- 
riage. Mr.“ Labouchere having moved an 
amendment in a speech of great skill, the 
discussion lasted some time. In reply, Mr. 
Gladstone stated that he must enter his 
protest against certain expressions used 
which he was sure would be reprobated by 
the majority of that House, Hecontinued:— 
“ The hon. gentleman who has jus: sat down 
has made a suggestion, and it is that by the 
abolition of the number of noble lords and 
gentlemen who form the household of her 
Majesty we should save the money that it 
is now desired to obtain from the tax- 
payer. The opinion of the hon. member is 
that the maintenance of these noble iords 
and gentlemen is no part of the dignity of 
the Court, and contributes nothing to the 
comfort of the Sovereign. Well, Sir, I won’t 
say whether the view of the hon. gentle- 
man is an original view, nor whether it 
would deserve consideration at the com- 
menceme.t of a reign. But I would po'nt 
out to him that by a positive engagement 
‘contained in the Civil List the whole of 
this royal State, the whole of these caurt 
and household establ:shments are distinctly 
recognised, and that we are not free to 
touch them during the lifetime of her 
Majesty without a distinct breach of faith. 
I will pass to some observations that were 
made by my hon. friend the member for 
Northampton. He stated, not with perfect 
accuracy, that these grants have been in- 
variably opposed. I have not gone over 
the list, but I happen to have in my hand 
one of these cases, when it was my duty 
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to propose the grant of a marriage portion 
to he: Royal Highness the Princess Louise, 
and when the grant was made wi‘hout any 
opposition whatever. So far as 1 can re- 
co'lect, I believe there are other instances,” 

Mr. P. A. Taylor, who rose from under 
the gallery amid cries of “( rder,” said :— 
“Perhapsthe right hen. ge: . cian will allow 
me to say that I opposed the vote on that 
occasion, and that I was supported by two 
members of the present Government.” 

Mr. Gladstone (handing a volume of 
“Hansard” over the benches to the hon. 
member)—" Here is the Parliamentary re- 
cord, and I think I have accwrately stated 
its contents. Sir, my hon. friend has 
founded his argument and his opposition 
mainly upon a reference to the declarations 
of Mr. Fox and the cases which occurred in 
the reign of George IIL, cases with which 
I am or have been familiar, and with regard 
to whick I venture to state that in auy 
reasonable view of this case they have nat 
the smallest application to the propo.al 
that is now before us. At tiat time the 
whole basis of the Civil List was completely 
different. My hon. friend did not refer to 
the amount of the Civil List of George ITI. 
‘What was that amount? If I remember 
aright—for 1 have nv opportunity of re- 
ferring—1t was about a million-—and the 
fact of itself might serve to indicate to him 
that it was a grant on a totally different 
basis, and entailed totally different obl 
tions. No doubt Mr. Fox was quite right 
in saying that at that time 4efore any 
demand was made in Parliament it was 
right to inquire whether the Civil List was 
insufficient. But our contention is that 
apon the accession of William IV. to the 
Throne we passed into an entire!y different 
state of arrangements, that since that time 
the amount of the Civil List has been re- 
gulated and its purposes defined by Com- 
mittees of Parliament, and that the bulk 
of the money is necessary for these pu 

My hon. friend said that cv. 











friend said that the charities of her 
Majesty were provided for in the Civil 
List. Now that smelt branch of the Civil 
List to which he refers, of about £4,000, 
has no connection or concern whatever 
with the charities of the Queen, and is 
applied only in a charitable sense, but for 
Purposes essentially public, and moreover 
not even within the ordinary personal dis- 
cretion of her Majesty, Why, sir, my hon. 
friend says that her Majesty has £100,000 
® year after every branch of possible cx- 
penditure has been piovided fo1. No, 
sir; this is entirely wrong. There arc 
very large branches of expenditure th.‘ 
are totally unprovided for; there are the 
three offices of ‘hc Lord Steward, the 
Lord Chamberlain, and the Master of the 
Hors. © would not be becoming in me 
to enter imo deta‘! upon this subject, but I 
wi]l point to one bianch of the expet di 
ture, with regard to which 13, hon. friend 
will feel the forcecrwhat’ ay Theenun 
expense of the education of ory roember 
o1 the Royal Family, of thr +talf .- nnected 
with that education, and ¢). hols pers 





sonal expenditure of every one of the Puyal 
children, except the Prines wf Wile. har 
het 


been provided for by the (2uec¢ fie > 
own personal resources utile tia. 

in the event of mariage 1 tu. 
Princesses and the coming of age. the 
case of Princes, applicati+n has beon made 
to Partiament for a grant. My hon, fiend 
siys that the sevinus of the Sovereign 
ought to provide for these en-lowments. 
Sir, it is tetally impossible. ‘There are 
10 savings, and never have been, and never 
could be, that would be adcyuate to pro- 
vide the tenth part of this, The savii qs 
of the Sovereign have never amounted tu 
any enormous sum. They have neve | 
considered a matter of Parliamentary 
vestigation. I have had some ‘nowk tge 
of them in various contingencies f officio] 
hfe, but never have they ppcared tu me to 
amount to morc thin sught be well cali i 








description of expenditure was prorided | for by many domestic purposes comnecicd 


for by the Civil List. 
possible from beng accurate, 


Sir, that is as sar as 
My how. 


with the positon and duties of the Qucen. 
Were it only the very considerable in- 
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equality in the position of the various chil- 
dren of the Sovereign with respect to 
wealth, it is quite opv-ous that it would be 
most undesirable that her Majesty should 
he wholly deprived of the means of mstiga- 
ting, should she think fit, those inequalities, 
But my hon. friend said that they were not 
bound by the proceedings of previous Par- 
Jiaments—the Parliament of Lord Palmer. 
ston might have been £15,000 a year, but 
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well that all the pleas which tend to govern 
these decisions are pleas which, sometimes 
extravagantly, sometimes reasonably urged, 
would go to make it very doubtful indeed 
whether it is desirable for us to begin this 
matter as if it were a matter that had never 
been decided at all, or on the contrary 
whether we shall not do much more wisely 
to adhere to and to tread in the foots.eps 
of those who have gone before us, But 
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that is no reason why we, under altered 
circumstances, should not reconsider the 
amount. Well, sir, but what is the force 
of that argument, taken in connection 
with the analogy of the times? We 
have been reconsidering a great many 
things since that time, and our reconsidera- 
tion goes to the augmentation of the ex- 
pend:ture of public money, and not to the 
diminution, My hon. friend knows quite 


that upon which * most of all dwell is this: 
—-I claim that the cases quoted by my hon. 
friend of the Duke of York, the Duke of 
Clarence, and the Duke of Cumberland, 
and particularly Mr. Fox, are wholly ex- 
cluded from our view, because they applied 
to a Civil List of comparatively very large 
amount, and perfectly undefined and free 
as to its applicat‘on, whereas the Civil List 
we are now dealing with is distinctly de- 
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voted, and defined, and applied under the 
authority of Parliament, and the margin 
that would remain to the Queen is a nar- 
row one, out of which it would be absolutely 
impossible to draw means necessary for the 
purpose. I admit my hon. friend did not 
misunderstand my meaning when I stated 
that there was an honourable understand- 
ing that provision for these purposes should 
fall upon Pasliament. Undoubtedly in my 


ii 
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opinion it is impossible te scttle that ques- 
tion from the whole history of the fixing 
of the Civil List on the two great classical 
occasions of the accession of her Majesty 
and of William IV. Then, I say again, 
the honourable understanding has become 
much more definite, and I think even more 





binding, by the course of proceeding on 
many different occasions when Parliament 
has had to deal with proposals either iden- 
tical or analogous to this ; and the proposal 
of my hon, friend amounts exactly to this— 
that in the case of the Duke of Albany, 
Prince Leopold, the last of the royal princes, 
Parliament shall, by refusing this vote of 
10,000 a year,place him in a position essen- 
tially different from that of the other young 


eee? 
we 
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princes, and make for him littie more than 
half the provision that other Parliaments 
have made.” At the conclusion, tic votes 
were—for the resolution, 347 ; against it, 42. 

About this time we find Mr. Gladstone 
making a capital speech to the Eton boys, 
by whom he was cordially received, 
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CHAPTER LIL 


Mx frapsrone’s Last Bunaer, 


HERE issomethingmelancholy 
in this tille-—-yetwe mustwrite 
it nevertheless, The time has 
come, and the man arrives; the 
time has con when he has 
done his work and taken his 
wages, and he goes. Such is 
the law of human life, such are 

the conditions of existente, and it was felt 
by all that when Mr. Gladstone rose on the 
24th March, 182, to introduce’his Budget, 
that would be the last associated with-his 
name and fame. As tothe character oT the 
Budget, little was to bé expected. It could 
offer no heroic rchef, it could illustrate no 
new principle, it could mark no new point of 
departure, was felt by all. Such had been 
predicted alike ty Tory and Liberal papers: 
it was clear, though trade had been im- 
proving for two year» and a half, it had not 
restored the old clasticity to the revenue. 
The receipts last year excecded the esti- 
mates by somewhat less than three-quarters 
of a million, and, although they exceeded 
the receipts of the year before bye million 
and three-quarters, that was duc to tac 
substitution of < beor tax to the malt duty, 
not to any growth in the procuctivehess 
of those taxes themselves. It was clear 
that no reduction of taxation could be 
looked for unless there could be a decrease 
ofexpenditure’ And, alas! that was clearly 
out ofthe question. ‘he charge of the debt 
ef course could not be diminished, nor 
could the other charges on the consolidated 
fund. Practically, then, no decrease in the 
éxpenditure was possible. Mr. Gladstone 
himself, in former administrationss had 
enforced retrenchment as far as it could be 
carried, and with the growth of population 
the new demands that are daily made upon 


the’State for additional services, and more 
particularly theincreasingcostof elementary 
education, the expenditure of the Govern- 
ments morc likely to grow than to diminish. 
Hence it was argued that the conditions of 
the problesh imposed upon Mr. Gladstone 
avery humdrum Budget. 

Of course, as soon as the Speaker took 
the chair, the House was crammed, The late 
comers, who had strolied leisurely down 
from the clubs, were surprised to find every 
seat taken, and were compelled to seek 
shelter in the galleries. There were fifty~ 
one questions to be disposed of, and some 
of them seemed likely to lead to a stormy 
debate. It was to be doubted whether 
after all Mr. Gladstone would be permitted 
to bring in his Budget, even on a Budget 
night. But all went on smoothly till Mr. 
Sexton asked for information respecting a 
famous circular issued by a too zealous 
official, and Mr, Forster replied that it was 
withdrawn, though his cautious saving 
clause, that no prope: precautions for the 
protection of Mr. Clifford would be neg- 
lerted, seemed, from the ironical cheers and 
interjections, to take off the gilt from the 
gingerbread in the eyes of the Home 
Rulers. Then followed a piece of 
colloquial sword-play, sharp and hot while 
it lasted. The Irish Secretary gave ‘Hat 
scemed th be an evasive reply to Mr. Sex- 
ton’squestion concerning the huts for evicted 
tenants, Mr. Sextoy felt compelled reluc- 
tantly to move the adjournment of the 
House. Sir John Mowbray rose to order, 
and protested against his action 2s an out- 
rageous license Mr. Healy put in a word, 
the Speaker geve his opinion, and Mr. 
Sexton, ing the pulse of the House, 
wisely gave in though he ominously re- 
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marked that he world seize an available 
opportunity of again raising the question. 
Oil having been thus thrown upon the trou- 
bled waters, the House breathed freely once 
mpre. The remaining questions were hur- 
ried through at a great rate. Ministerial 
replies were terse and to the point. Mr. 
Ashmead-Bartlett bowed politely to Mr. 
Coyrtney, and promised to call attention 
to Cyprus at some more convenient time. 
Mr. Lewis foliowed his éxample, and Mr. 
A. O'Connor, with unusual blandness, ab- 
stained from detaining the Houser The 
Home Secretary put ‘every one in good 
humour by his answering the question as 
to the Camborne riots, and at half-past five, 
much to every one's astonishment, the way 
was clear, and Mr, Gladstone rose amidst 
much cheering to ruake hia financial state- 
ment His voice was pitched in a low 
tone, growing a trifle husky as he pro~ 
ceeded, as if he were still suffering from a 
cold. At times it was most difficult to 
catch the figures, even the words. But in 
@ speech bristling with dry facts and figures 
and numerals, much of it read from notes, 
and with no party cheering to infuse ani- 
mation, it was difficult to create much 
enthusiasm, ‘There was a groan when the 
Premier announced that £90,000 would be 
required for Cyprus. At times there was 
a sound of cheers, or a burst of Jaughter, as 
when he alluded to the falling off in the 
receipts from probate duties, and at- 
tributed it partly to the extreme mildness 
of the winter. The member tor Carlisle 
too, and the Irish members, smiled sardoni- 
cally at the bill for Ireland. When the 
extra duties on carriages were announced, 
honourable members started up in blank 
dismay, looked in each other's fares, smiled, 
then gave way to a roar of laughter, as if 
the whole thing was a huge joke. Note- 
books had long since falien down, and 
pencils were at rest, and ut half-past seven, 
after having becr: up furtwo hours,Mr.Glad- 
stone resumed his scat, luoking weary and 
haggard. Nogreatenthusiasinscemstohave 
been created in the minds of the public. No 
great personages seem to have occupied 


the Peers’ galleries. We hear of no dis- 
tinguished strangers present; the whole 
proceedings seem to Fave been very quict. 
All that the descriptive writer of the Disily 
News sent down to make a graphic account 
could say of the affair, was that at no moment 
did the fixed attention of the House fail, 
and that towards the end the Premicr's 
voice showed some signs of giving way, but 
these were very slight, and did not inter- 
fere with the business of the speech, The 
knowing ones, said a society journal, were 
yell aware that no brilliant speech was to be 
expected, as there was no sign of the little 
bottle with an egg beaten up in sherry, 
with which it is the habit of Mr Gladstone 
to provide himself when he has to make 
one of his grand orations, 

Mr, Gladstone begun by referring to the 
financial conditio. of the country, of which 
he remarked :—"I can only say that 
essentially the position of the expenditure 
is this—that it is » somewhat growing ex- 
penditure ; and with respect to the revenue 
—that the revenue is a sluggish revenue. 
It is much as it has been for the last two 
years—this being the third occasion on 
which I have had the duty during the 
existence of the present Government +f 
making the finurcial statement tu the 
House. It is very remaikabie that al 
though employment is generally active, and 
although the condition of trade cannot be 
said to be generally unsatisfactory, yet the 
recovery from the point of extreme de- 
rression has been a slow and languid re- 
covery, especiaily so far as regards the 
action of the recovery on the revenue’ of 
the country. N2> doubt there is a natural 
explanation of this circumstance in the 
extreme excitement, the unnatural and un~ 
healthy excitement of ices duins, the 
period of prosperity whi p rorded the 
depression, and it is te that cw. } think, 
that we are to look for‘*!< 4 ore sof the 
recovery to which J have reterred and not 
to any diminution whatsocver in the 1¢- 
sources of the country or any deteriuration 
of its industrial progress, I go then at 
‘once to lay before the Committee the par- 
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ficulars which they are accustomed to 


the present Government from the House 


receive on this occasion, and to deal, of |.in aid of Indian finance, and voted before 


course, in the firrt instance with the 
financial year 1881-2, of which we reached 
the close on the 31st of March, The ex- 
penditure of that year was estimated at 
86,190,000, but the actual expenditure 
was £85,472,000, showing that the expen- 
diture fell short of the estimate by £718,000. 
The comparison of the expenditure with 
the expenditure of the preceding year is a 
more serious matter Of course it is well 
that it should be within the estimate, but 
the topic to which I next pass—~namely, 
the comparison with the preceding year— 
requires a little closer investigation. The 
expenditure of 1880-1 was 483,180,000 ; 
the expenditure of 1881-2 was £85,472,000, 
showing an augmentation of £2,363,000. 
But in order that the House tay under- 
stand the position of these two years fe- 
latively to other years, and of the second 
year relatively to the Grvt, it is right that I 
should mention what is the amount of 
special war charges connected with various 
subjects of policy which have been re- 
peatedly before the House, and which it 
came on both these ycars to bear. I will 
give the particulars first of 1880-1, and 
secondly for 1881-2, In 1880-1 the charge 
on account of the Transvaal was £656,000, 
in connection with the warlike operations 
in that country; £446,000 of that amount 
was on account of the army. and £210,000 
on account of the navy. The charge im. 
Posed upo~ those years in respect of the 
debt created by an arrangement shurly 
betore we came into office for the purpose 
of getting rid in a small number of years 
of the debt of £6,000,000, contracted a few 
years ago for purposes connected with the 
war beiween Russia and Turkey—that 
charge, namely. the charge on the annuity 
ch the debt was to be extinguished, 

in 1880-1 £1,129.000 There was also 

a loan of £2,000,000 contracted by my 
predecessor in office, and advanced without 
interest to India. The chargein respect to 
that loan in 1880-81 was £62,000. Besides 
this there was a vote of £500,000 asked by 








the expiration of the financial year to 
which I now refer. The whole of those 
special charges in 1880-1 was £2,347,090. 
In 1881-2 those underwent a con- 
siderable increase. The Transvaal army 
charge was £1,066000; the Transvaal 
Navy charge was £303,000; and the Trans- 
vaal civil charge—the expenses it was 
necessary to costtract in connection with 
the retransfer of the civil government— 
was £300,000 ; or in all, on account of the 
Transvaal, £1,769,000. The charge in 
respect to the £6,000,000 vote of 1878 was 
for the year 1881-2, £ 1,350,000. The charge 
for the Indian loan was £8800. The 
charge for the grant in aid of Indian 
finance on account of the Afghan war was, 
as before, £500,000 There was also a 
small special vote for the Zulu war, to 
liquidate that account,of £1 35,000--making 
the total amount of these special war 

for the year 1881-2 £3,842,000, 
instead of £2,347,000. There was thus an 
excess in the war charges of that year 
over those of 1880-1 of £1,495,000. That, 
however, still leaves an increase of ex- 
Ppenditure of between <£! id 
900,000, I think about £870,000. I will 
not attempt minutely to explain that 
excess. The House is aware that some 
classes of increase in gur expenditure may 
be called normal—some classes of increase 
even represent a corresponding profit 
Among what are commonly considered 
normal augmentations are such augmenta- 
tions as those in’ the education vote, 
Among those which are usually connected 
with a corresponding increase of profit are 
the very heavy and large augmentations 
for the cost of establishments and build- 
ings in connection with the postal and 
telegraphic service. In the particular case 
I refer to, the increase in the postal and 
telegraphic =crvice in 1881-2 over the 
former year was £317,000. The cost of 
the census was £140,000. The cost of the 
increased education vote was £140,000. 
‘The special cost connected with the state 
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of Ireland, partly for the increase of con- 
stabularly, was £190,000. That account. 
for nearly £800,000 of the augmentation I 
have pointed out to the House. It is not 
nucessary to pursue the matter into more 
minute details. Thus, having compared 
the expenditure with the estimate, 1 have 
next to compare it with the revenuc of the 
year, and perhaps it will not be tound to 
give a very brilliant result. But it is ov 
far a satisfactory resul* that the balance is 
on the right side, The income of the year 
was £85,%22,000; the expenditure of the 
year was 655,472,000; sv that thete is a 
small surplus xf £350,000 of income over 
expenditure.” Mr. Gladstone proceeded to 
remark “that comparing the revenue with 
the estimate of the ycar, 1 find that the 
Customs, which were estimated w yield 
619,180,000, yielded £19,287,000; the 
Excise, estimated to yicld £27,440,000, 
yielded £27,240,000 ; Stamps, estimated at 
12,290,000, yielded £12,260,000; the 
Taxes, estimated et £2,760.000, yiclded 
42,725,000; and the Income tax, estimated 
at 49,540,000, yielded the uncxpectedly 
large amount of £9,945,000. The taxed 
revenue of the country, cstimated at 
471,210,000, thus yielded £71,457,000, an 
excess, although a very small one. Those 
portions of the revenue not derived from 
taxes stand more favourably on the whole. 
The Post-office, estinrated toyield £6,860,000 
yielded £7,000,000; Telegraphs, estimated 
at £1,600,000, yielded £ 1,630,000 ; .the 
Crown Lands,tstimated at £397,000, yielded 
£380,000; the interest on advances’ and 
other moneys included under the same 
head, estimated at £1,200,000, yielded 
1,219,000; and the miscellaneous, esti- 
mated at 43,900,000, yielded “4,136,000. 
‘Upon the whole, the non-taxed revenue,esti- 
mated at £13,890,009, yielded £14,365,000; 
and the total revenue of the country, esti- 
mated at £85,100,000, yielded £85,822,000, 
or an excess of £722,000. In order, how~ 
ever, to give in a practical form a view of 
the real augmentation of revenve I have 
been accustomed to compare the financial 
year under review with that which preceded 












it. The taxed revenue of 1880-1 stood at 
£09,814,000, but then there was a sum of no 
Jess than £1,320.00. which was arrested on 
the way to the Exchequer, being part of the 
receipt of malt duiy employed 1» discharging 
the claim of the multsters for ¢-awback, 
Adding that sum, the revenue would 
amount to £71,134.000; but new 1 have 
to make a deduction for ‘ne purpose of 
comparison, because tha’ car received a 
very large sum from the imposition of an 
additional penny upon the income tax, a 
sum estimated at £1,460,000. I do not, 
however, take the whole of that sum, be- 
cause about £400,000 may be considered 
to have been also enjoyed by the ycar just 
expired. I therefore deduct, £1,060,00%, 
and that Icaves ‘the revenue of 1880-1, for 
the purpose of comparison, at the figure 
of £70,074,000. The taxed revenue of 
1881-2 stands at £71,457,000, but then it 
was augmented by two sums, one connected 
with the change in the spirit duty, nd onc 
connected with the change in the probate 
and legacy duties, which were estimated to 
add to revenue £575,000, That left the 
taxed revenue of 1881-2 at 470,887,000. 
Deducting that from the revenue of 1880-1 
T have a residue of £813,000, which indi- 
cates the true increase in the revenue of 
the country from the same sources in two 
years respectively. It is remarkable how 
closely that increase corresponds with the 
increase of population. The increase of 
population ts something over one per cent. 
and this augmentation upon the taxed 
révénue, is also something over one per 
cent. I must not part from this partof 
the subject without adverting to thost 
points on which changes have been intro- 
duced into the Jaw. First, I will mention 
a subject upon which no’ change has been 
introduced into the law, though I have been 
exceedingly desirous to introduce « change ; 
that is the question of the duty upon silver 
plate. There are two reasons which would 
recommend the abolition of that duty, 
The first is the very great anxiety enter- 
tained by the Indian Government that that 
duty should, if possible, be removed, they 
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believing 11 to be a very serious hindran-e 
tothe intr ductionof silver goods from India, 
and that a large traae -vould probably take 
place sf the duty were abolished. But a more 
general reayon undoubtedly recommends the 
abolition of tus duty, and that 1s that this 
duty perplexes the maiket and places trans- 
actions in new and old plate upon an embar- 
rassed footing relatively to one another, and 
inflicts much greater mischief in the limita- 
tion of industry, and possibly tends to 
lower the standard of our manufacture of 
silver goods, while obstructing the progress 
of taste in design, than would at ali cor- 
respond with any benefit derived from that 
source ot wevenue. But then the abolition 
of the duty taises the furmidable question 
of drawback, and it iv fas more difficult, 
and, I should venture to say, far more 
questionable, than tt is with regard to any 
other excise commodity. However, wher- 
ever this duty is abolished, if no drawback 
is given, at least the usets of silver goods 
in this country must be heard and their 
arguments considered. Yam not prepared 
to make any proposal at the present time. 
‘Lhe claim for drawback is one which in this 
instance alone ts made on behalf of retail 
dvak++ Fam inchned to think that the 
consteraiion of the drawback is not ap- 
plicable to the subject at all, I should not 
in the least degree grudge parting with the 
revenu., but T am not prepared to deal with 
the drawback. Th» change introduced into 
the legacy and probate Uuties was a very 
important change It did mot dispose of 
the whole subject, butcircumnscsibed that sire- 
ject, got rid of most of the collateral points 
nlating to it, and left for the consideration 
of the House a grave and serious question 
which no doubt will some day engage at- 
tention, whether what is known as the con- 
sanguinity scale—that which makes the 
State distribute the tax upon successions 
and legacies according to the degree of 
proximity of the testator or predecessor— 
is a sound sytem, or whethe: the business 
ofthe States to take an equal tax and 
leave it to testators to regulate their own 
pccedings and distribute their property 
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with full knowledge ‘of what the law re- 
quires of them. The change of last year 
failed to produce the whole revenue ex- 
pected from it. Instead of £ 390,000, it has 
only produced £305,000. These duties 
vary extremely, and, though it seems para- 
doxical to say so, they are greatly affected 
by the accident that in one year there may 
be perhaps two or three enormous fortunes 
falling in, and in another none at all. That 
makes a sensible difference in the .révenue, 
When I called upon the revenue depart- 
ment to say why we had not got the whole 
product we expected, they ‘gave me a 
variety of causes; and among them was 
the extremely mild character of the season 
—in consequence of which the grim mon- 
ster Death had got an indifferent harvest, 
and probate duty and Segacy duty had suf- 
fered. There was also some rush to pey 
Probate duty before the change came into 
operation, and there is no reason‘ to sup- 
pose there was really any fault in the 
estimate made. I can report very favour- 
ably of the changes made in the law. The 
barbarous system under which estates were 
estimated without any deduction for debts, 
and the confusion of the system for the 
return of a deduction, affording abundant 
pickings for the legal profession, were now 
entirely got rid of, and debts were at once 
allowee. Not long ago a gentleman died 
whosé real estate was worth £900,000; 
but he was not so rich as would seem from 
this, for his debts were £900,000 also. 
Under the old law £21,256 would have 
beerf paid on this estate, and held for a 
certain time, until the question of the total 
debts in respect of the estate were ascer- 
tained. In this case nothing was paid 
whatever, hnd the parties were relieved 
from much expense. Another important 
change was that by which we not only im- 
posed 2 low duty on small estates, but un- 
dertook to manage the whole transaction 
through the officers of the Inland Revenue. 
On a payment of jos. every person having 
to deal with an estate under £300 in value, 
may now put the matter into the hands of 
@ revenue officer and receive the whole pro- 
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ceeds without further charge. It used to 
be common for persons in that predica- 
ment to have to pay £10 or £20, or £30 
and more, for the necessary expenses con- 
nested with the settlement of an estate ; 
and this charge I am justified in describing 
asagreat boon indeed. Another change 
told in another way. From it the gains 
wese insignificant, but undoubtedly just. 
We abolished the apparent absurdity of 
exempting legacies under £20, from which, 
as the House knows, there has grown up 
the practice of making a multitude of be- 
quests of 419 198. Now these bequests, 
be it known te all and sundry~whom it may 
concern, will not pass now without pay- 
ing probate duty. One of these bequests 
recently caught was left by a man whose 
estate reached several hundreds of thou- 
sands to one of the ‘wealthiest men in the 
country. There was no reason why he 
should rot be called upon to submit to the 
ordinary deduction, and he had to submit, 
and did it, | hope, without making a wry 
face on the subject, No difficulty has been 
felt in the working of the new system of 
payment. A more important change was 
the change of beer duty. ‘he difficulties 
of that change, which used at onc time to 
be considered almost insurmountable, have 
entirely vanished. Great credit is due to 
the skilful department which conducts the 
business on the pirt of thé State, but 
the highest credit is also due to the mem- 
pers of the trade, who, safar frora opposing 
themselves, through a blind adherence to 
past tradition, to an exceedingly important 
and drastic change, have entered into the 
spirit of it fully, and given evéry assistance 
to the officers of the Revenue. The conse- 
quence is that the beer duty is «universally 
levied with certainty and with facility, and 
I believe with general satisfaction to the 
trade themselves so far as the mere levying 
of the duty is concerned. The change has 
also worked favourably with regard to the 
practice of private brewing. It has not 
discouraged that practice. The number of 
licences taken out has been large indeed. 
The sum of £46,000 has been received 


from these licences, the majority of which 
are only 6s. apicce ; so that the House will 
see what a large number of persons there 
are who avail themselves of the privilege 
of private brewing. The estimated produc- 
tion of the beer duty for the year—the firat 
complete year of the beer duty—was 
8,800,000, It was taken rather high in 
partial deference to the estimates made 
Ly gentlemen connected with the trade 
who felt great confidence in the result of 
the change. The actual yield has been 
8,580,000, including the £46,000 for 
private brewing licences. That is £220,000 
short of the estimates.” After showing that, 
as compared with the malt tax, the Go- 
vernment got an advantage of two shillings 
aquarter. But.as £90,000 had been lost, 
which would have been received from the 
old duty, Mr. Gladstone argued there had 
been a collapse somewhere. “ According to 
the Board of Inland Revenue they do not 
exclude that supposition, but they do not 
look to it asthe main cause, They say that 
although employment in the country is 
general, wages have not yet reached the 
full average level, and undoubtedly have 
not reached anything near the level to 
which they went in the years of prosperity 
between 1873 and 1879. They also observe 
that last year, the cider counties, there 
was a very great abundance of fruit and a 
very large consumption of cider., Then 
comes another fact—the great increase of 
coffee-houses and clubs, which leads to the 
supposition that the more temperate habits 
of the peuple are at the root of this defi- 
ciency ‘of the revenue. We have now a 
group of simuRaneous facts, which, taken 
together, are very curious, and do not run 
quite in the same direction. In the first 
piace there is a very decided decline in the 
drink revenue proper. I hope my hon. 
friend, the member for Carlisle, approves 
of the term which I use. It is somewhat 
disparaging, and in that way agreeable in 
@ measure to his feelings. The revenue 
derived from spirits, wine, malt, and at- 
tendant license duty, and beer at three 
separate periods, has been as follows -—In 








1867-8, before the great rise of price, it 
was £23,001,000. In 1874-5,when the rise 
in price was still in operation, the revenue 
had sprung to £31,029,000, but in 1881-2 
it had gone back to £28,444,000. A most 
curious circumstance ts that the wine re- 
venue advanced from the time of the im- 
portant change in the duties in 1860 in a 
steady manner for e great number of years, 
and in 1874-5 it was 41,719,000, but ever 
since that time the revenue from duty on 
wine has been receding in a much larger 
proportion than the revenue from alcoholic 
liquors, ¢ I] put on one side the taxation de- 
tived from alcoholic liquors and the taxation 
derived from all sources of revenue except 
income-tax, and taking the percentage on 
that basis, we stand as follows :—In six 
years, 1859 to 1865, we'levied 373 per 
cent. of our taxation from alcvholic and 
62a per cent. from non-alcoholic, In three 
years, from 1866 to 1868, we levied 42 per 
cent. from alcoholic liquors, and 57} from all 
other sources. In the five years from 1869 
to 1875 we levied 46} per ceot from alcoholic 
liquors, and §3 per cent. from all other 
sources. From 1874-5 to 1879-80 we 
levied §1 per cent. of our whole taxation 
except mcome-tax from alcoholic liquors, 
and 49 per cent. from all other sources, 
‘That 1s a very curious state of facts. Since 
then+ has come a reaction, , The alcoholic 
revenne has gone down to 46§ per cent., and 
the non-alcoholic has risen to 53 per cent, 
showing a real and curiows dimmution in 
the consumption of alcobolic~liquor. But 
then you will say, if this .dimigutiorr-is 


going on, and you have shown it fo be so* 


considerable, and if the main cause of this 
diminution is the foundation of those use- 
ful and valuable institutions known all over 
the country as coffee and cocoa-houses, 
‘we ought to see a large increase in the re- 
venue from other than alcoholic sources. 
‘That increase we do not find. That is a 
curious state of facts, I do not include 
tea. When I do include tea the committee 
will perceive what a difference it makes, 
because tea is not much used in these 
public institutions. Oh”) No, not so 
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largely as coffee and Cocos, However, the 
aevenue derived in 1867-8 jointly for 
chicory, cocoa, and coffee was £523,000. 
The revenue from the same sources ig 
1874-5 had fallen to £310,000; but then, 
in the first place, the movement adverse to 
alcoholic liquor had not commenced, and, 
in the second place, a very large reduction 
bad been made in the coffee duty, which in 
1867 yielded £: and which was re- 
duced in 1872 from 3d. to 13d. per “pound, 
and which in 1874 only yielded £207,000, 
But whereas the great movement adverse to 
alcohol,andsoeminently favourableto coffee 
and cocoa, has been at work since 1874-5, 
it has not produced the slightest rally in 
the revenue from coffee, but, on the con- 
trys Suring. these last seven years there 
been a futther diminution in the 
pales from coffee.+ In 1874 the cofice 
duty yielded £207,000. In 1881 it was 
only £189000, The chicory duty had 
slightly increased, but only by £8,000, 
which did not make up the whole differ- 
ence. The cocoa duty had Increased from 
£42,000 to £46000. Jointly, those three 
duties yielded £310,000 in 1874, and only 
4306000 in 1881, we turn to tea 
the case is very different. The domestic 
use of tea is advancing at such « rate that 
there undoubtedly is a powerful champion 
able to.encounter alcohol in a fair ficld and 
to throw ble tn falc Aight The .evenve 
from tea, which in 1867 was £3,350,000, 
had risen in 1874 to An ites, and in 
1881 to The increase of pop. 
fation during thosa fourteen years was no 
leas thim 4,900,005; but, as you will ob- 
serve, there is no ing augmenta- 
tion in the revenue from coffee and chicory. 
I am bound to say that there is a peculiar 
state of the law to which we ought to 
invite the House to apply a remedy, and I 
shail lay a resolution on the table this very 
evening with that view. At present every 
description of mixture of coffee is per- 
mitted. We bave long proceeded on the 
principle that a mixture of chicory and 
coffee was not an -adulteration, but that it 
‘was rooted in the habits of many countries, 
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drink their coffee without chicory. In 
France and Belgium that is largely the case. 
But of late a practice has grown up of 
pwoducing all kinds of substitutes under the 
name of coffee. That I cannot but think 
must account for the very strange state of 
figures which I have laid before you. We 
shall not interfere with the mixture of 
chicory and coffce, but propose that it shall 
not be lawful to introduce other and miscel- 
laneous mixtures, There is one other 


Sees, fo. chat the, people woe soe | 
| 


under the cognisance of the Government. 
That I hope is a very small portion 
of those savings, J, fook first to the old 
savings banks. In 1846 the deposits in 
those banks were 314 millions. In 1861 
they had risen to 413 millions. In 1867 
perhaps owing to the competition of the 
Post-office banks, they had fallen to 36} 
mitlons, Since that time they had been 
advancing, not rapidly, but pretty steadily. 
In 1874 the deposits were 41} millions. 
In 1881 they were £44,175,000, showing an 











circumstance In connection with this state 
of facts, and that is the great diminution in 
the alcoholic drinks, which I am anxious to 
lay before the House, for certainly I don’t 
hesitate to say, and I think the Committee 
will agree with me, that we can trace the 
operation of this diminution in the use of 
alcoholic drinks precisely where we should 
wish to trace it—that is, in the augmented 
savings of the people, I will show what 
those savings arc, so far as they come 





annual increment of about £350,000. The 
Post-office banks, as the House is aware, 
were founded in 1861, They had advanced, 
on the whole, with very great regularity, 
Even the most unfavourable circumstances 
among the labouring classes have never 
done more than reduce, not inconsiderably, 
but still not vitally, not the amount of 
deposits, but the increment upon the pre- 
vious year. The ordinary merement in 
the Post-office banks has been from 
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£1,600,000 to £1,800,000. The lowest in 
any year in the first decade of the banks 
which have now existed for twenty years 
was £1,533,000. The highest in the first 
decade was £1,926,000, The lowest year 
in the second decade was 1879, when there 
was great distress ; and in that year there 
was still £1,600,000. In the highest of the 
prosperity years, 1872, the savings rose to 
42,293,000. There is no doubt the wages 
of the labouring classes are much lower at 
this moment than in 1872, and yet the 
deposits in the Post-office banks have risen 
even higher than in that year. I take 
them thus, Of deposits made and remain- 
ing in the banks this year there have been 
42,449,000, besides which we have invested 
for depositors three-quarters of a million ; 
#0 that the whole sum placed in our Bands 
by depositora in 1881-2, notwithstanding 
the great diminution of means on the pert 
of the labouring Slasses, has risen to 
3,189,000." 

‘Turning to other matters, Mr. Gladstone 
said :—*The debt was returned on the 
gist March, 1881, as £768,703,000; but 
there was an item existing at that time 
which had never been valued and never 
reduced to figures. That was the defi- 
ciency in the funds of the savings banks, 
a deficiency which the Government were 
bound to make good. Since the «31st 
March, 1881, that deficiency has been as- 
certained, and an annuity adequate to the 
gradual extinctiog of it has been created: 
‘We now tiferefore reckon that annuity, as 
part of the debt, just like any ether ‘an- 
nuity, and of course we must add it to the 
éebt of March 31, 1881, for the purpose 
fcomparing it with the debt of March 
3%, 13882. The value of the annuity is 
1,622,000. Adding that sum to the debt 
anit stood in March, 1881, the total was 
£770,325000, The total to March 31st was 
763,166,000, 90 that the reduction of debt 
in the year was £7,159,000." 

‘Stating that there was asmall deficiency 
in the Friendly Societies’ account, Mr. 
Gladstone went on to give his estimate 
of oxpenditure, “The total charge for 


debt, including interést on local ioans— 


will be £31,415,000. The charges for the 
army are £15,458000; the India home 
charges, £1,100,000 ; the navy, £10,484,000. 
We shall again ask the House to vote a 
grant to India as last year, which will entail 
a@ further charge of £500,000, The ex- 
penses of the. Civil Service will be 
16,503,000. I am now going. by the 
estimates as they have been presented to 
the House. The charges of collecting the 
customs and inland revenue will be 
$2,901,000. “The post office, telegraphs, 
and packet estimate is £5,889,000, These 
make a total of £84,250,000. I am sorry 
to say that docs not quite close the account. 
The House will readily ‘understand that in 
Ireland, under the circumstances of the 
Jast two or three years, the extra duties of 
the constabulary have been, extremely 
heavy. I cannot refer to that subject 
without stating my belief that the experi- 
ence of that period has tended even to 
raise the high character of that force, I 
am aware that there are different opinions 
as to the description of the force, but of its 
efficiency and fidelity on the footing on 
which it Is now organised, it is impossible 
to speak too highly. However, it is a fact, 
accord:ng to the examination we have 
made, that for the great amount of extra 
duty entailed. on it, the extra allowances 
have been. decidedly msufficient, and that 
it will be an obligation on u¢ to ask Parlia- 
merit, besides the large sum laid on the 
table for the lary estimate, to vote 
further sums in order to make up the defi- 
ciencies in those allowances. The amount 
has been ‘pretty «closely investigated by 
representatives of the Irish Government 
and of the Treasury,and they are agreed 
that it must be about £180,000, Then we 
have unfortunately to ask for a vote of 
£100,000 in connection with the Prisons 
Act, passed a few years ago, -1 believe 
that when the Act was passed it was in- 
| tended that the cost of conveying prisovers 
should be « charge on the counties, but it 
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appears that in the opinion of the courts 
of justice the Act does not give effect te 
that intention; and the consequence is 
that we are called upon to pay a sum for 
the arrears of three years, together with the 
vote for the prisons. Another subject of 
serious addition is one that will not sound 
over-musica! in the cars of the House—it- 
is the vote for the civil government of 
Cyprus. The question ofthe civil govern- 
ment of Gyprus has never yet been settled. 
A large sum was taken for it last year, but 
the season has Been an_extremely bad one, 
and the Hothe is aware that in Cyprus, 
just as it used to be in Corfu, if there came 
2 very bad olive year, the decline in the 
revenue of the year was ruinous, Conse- 
quently the deficiency this year is even 
greater than usual, Wé have had the 
matter carefully examined, and to provide 
for squaring the account, more especially 
as my rodbie friend, the Secretary for the 
Colonies, has been engaged in framing a 
scheme of local government for Cyprus 
which will introduce something like local 
influence in that government, and give 
something like regularity and efficiency to 
it, we shall have to ask the House to vote 
£90,000. Out of that sum about £12,000 
is due to former years ; but between £70,000 
and £80,000 is the charge which we find 
actually existing and inevitgble for the 
present year. I anrbound to say I think 
that about £30,000 is due to the peculiarly 

\wourable character of the seasons. The 
Gommittee witt naturally ask if they are to 
be solicited for a corresponding sum from 
year to year, My noble’ friend. has’ made 
the clwest investigation in his power into 
the subject, and haz ordered what, so far 
as he can judge, is a most string+nt system 
of economy and retrenchment in the Go- 
vernment, and what he hopes to do is, next 
year, to get the vote down to perhaps 
40,000 Well, I donot indulge in optim- 
ism, my duty is to tell an unvarnished tale, 
and let the Committee know how the case 
stands. Together with minor charges, 
this makes an increase of £380,000, and 
raises the total estimate, of expenditure to 


$84,630,000. The expenditure of last 
year, according to the estimate, was 
486,190,000, so that Mere is now an sppe- 
rent reduction of £1,560,000. But a large 
portion of that reduction is only apparent, 
because the Military and Naval Estimatca 
this year are presented in a form in which 
credit is at once taken for their extra re- 
ceipts, The disturbance thus introduced 
into the account is £809,000, and the real 
reduction in the estimates is thus reduced 
te £750,000, But the relicf from war 
charges has been much larger than that. 
The war charges are still very considerable. 
We have still the 41,460,000, I think, on 
account of the five years’ annuities for the 
six million vote, We have £500,000 for 
the Afghan vote, and I think about 
$120,000 this yegr on account of Indian 
loan. Still the year’s relief in respect of 
special war charge amounts, on the whole, 
to %2,276,000, Against that I am only 
able to state a reduction upon the estimates 
of £761,000. Therefore, I must tell you 
what becomes of the £1,515,000 which re- 
presents the difference between those 
amounts, Some part of that represents 
permanent increase, some represents nor- 
mal increase ; but undoubtedly there are 
portions of it which I am not able 
to bring under one or other of those 
heads. The augmentation of the ‘two 
votes connected with the government of 
Ireland, this year will be £430,000. The 
constabulary estimate ic. £139,000; the 
constabulary ‘further estimate, £180,000; 
and resjdent shagistrates, £12,000. The 
Land Court which we have offered to land- 
Jords and tenants—not free of all expense; 
for I am afraid legal expenses cannot be 
annulied by us, but almost entirely free of 
expense so far as the Exchequer is con- 
cerned, but at the inconvenience of im- 
posing & tax upon the ratepayers of the 
three kingdoms—is down for the heavy 
charge of £93,000. That accounts for 
£429,000 on account of the Irish vote. 
‘There is an increase of about £90,000 on 
the non-effective votes for the army and 
navy. Thatis an increase which may be 
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contemplated by the House without great 
Gissatisfaction, because it belongs, as the 
Committee is awater to an essentially 
transition period between the old syatem 
of general pensions for long service and 
the new system based on reserves, We 
are at present in the unfortunate position 
of having to pay ail the charges connected 
with the new reserve system, and of having 
also approached the maximum charge 
connected with the old system of pensions 
for long service. In the course of two 
years that process will be reversed, and a 
very considerable, though gradual, relief 
will commence to be felt. The charge for 
postal and telegraph service has largely 
increased, and in justice to all parties it is 
right to say that great care appears 
to have been taken by the Post Office 
department in the time of the late Govern- 
ment in keeping down the extension ‘of 
establishments, and the pressure when we 
came into office had become almost irre- 
sistible, and though the Post-office revenue 
goes on increasing, yet the percentage of 
cost of collecting the revenues has also 
somewhat increased, There is this yearan 
increase of £207,000 on the Post-office 
charge. There is a charge of £100,000, to 
which I have already referred, for the con- 
veyance of prisoners, and there is also a 
charge, which may be contemplated ‘with 
unmixed satisfaction, of £85,000 in the in- 
creased pavment for the liquidatior. of the 
national debt. That accounts for £900,000 
out of a sum ‘somewhat exceeding 
3,500,000, which I have’ cepréented ‘ac 
the increase to be accounted for. The 
reat bulk of that increase is under the 
navy heads, and it is represented by de- 
mands with which this House is familiar. 
The change in armaments causes an 
augmentation of £250,000 in the vote for 
guns; and there is another sum of £100,000 
in the vote for shipbuilding. Whatever 
the amount for shipbuilding may be, I look 
forward with considerable confidence to 
greater economy being secured, and*better 
results obtained for our money, in con- 
sequence of the arrangement sanctioned 





by my right hon, friend the First Lord of 
the Admiralty, in placing a gentleman of 
the highest skill and character, and well 
acquainted with all the practical details of 
engineering, on the Board of Admiray. 
I shall not further refer to the other items 
of augmentation which amount to 
sabout £500,000, and I hope I have now 
made clear the manner in which this+in- 
crease of £1,500,900 is to be accounted for, 
Now, if I am asked whether the state of 
our expenditure is satisfactory, I must 
answer that I am too 6ld-fashioned to 
view it with as much complacency as that 
with which it is viewed by some persons. 
I wish to state the case impartially. A 
considerable proportion of that increase I 
hope will be got rid of as being uncon- 
nected with causes of a anent cha- 
racten. More than half of it is either in 
itself good or normal, or of a character 
purely temporary, But I do not ste in the 
country that great desire for the restriction 
of expenditure which characterised this 
country and all parties in this country forty 
or fifty years ago, It is an evil that public 
vigilance on this subject should have 
diminished and that the attitude of the 
House of Commons should have so sensibly 
changed. I confess I have great doubts in 
my own mind—I have not yet arrived at a 
concht&iion on -the subject——-whether the 
system under which our estimates are now 
framed—namely, upon the exclusive re- 
sponsibility of tic Government and with- 
out any re.porsibility from’ the House ef 
Commons--is a goed one. It is a great 
deal too important a'subject for precipitate 
judgment, and I do not indicate that I 
have arrived at any absolute conclusion, 
but I am -cxtremtly dissatisfied with the 
system as it now works, and as it has 
worked during the jast 20 or 25 years 
There are three points on which all good 
finance is based. First of all, there should 
always be a surplus income, and that what- 
ever the charges the people should pay 
them. The second is, that in time of peace 
and comparative prosperity a country 
should reduce its debt—and the third point 
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is that they should reduce their expendi- | estimate of its liabilities, but an estimate 


ture. With regard to the first, we have at,| 
any rate no deficit. With regard to the 
vecond, we ought to do more in reduction 
of debt than is actually donc—but we are 
doing a little more than has been usually 
done upon a long series of years, With 
regard to the diminution of expenditure, I 
sormwfully admit that the contagion and 
sympathy of other countries necessarily 
affects ‘ug, and I should arrive at very 
different conclusions according to the 
standard of comparison I take. If I am 
to look to American idtas and institutions, 
and the extraordinary vigour and deter- 
mination and forethought which the people 
have shown, though a democracy, in pro- 
viding for the future—in reducing their 
debt, and in resolutely enduring the most 
painful taxation—I do not now refer to pro- 
tectiveduties—inorder to set frec theirhands 
and to mlieve those who come after them, 
it is impossible to praise them too high'y. 
Our expenditure becomes insignificant, if 
not contemptible, when compared with the 
almost portentous scale which expenditure 
hhas reached in a neighbouring country not 
more wealthy than our own.” As to the 
revenue of the year, Mr. Gladstone con- 
tinued :—“ The taxable :evenue of the year 
would amount to £69,850,000, and the un- 
taxable to £14,595,000, or a total of 
84,445,000, As there were some items 
of expenditure not yet before the House, 
so there were some ‘tems of reveaue which 
it‘ is not yet in our power to bring to 
account, but which are yet so closely in 
Prospect that it is my duty to stats then 
te the House, and to take credit for them, 
as I have already done in setting out the 
general finances of the year. There are 
two payments from South Africa, both of 
which I have already reckoned when I 
spoke of the comparative relief from war 
charges which the coming year would 
enjoy. There ia 2 sum of £150,000 which 
the responsible Government of the Cape 
will propose on the estimates of the Cape 
Colony in liquidation of their liability in 
the Transkei war. That is a most moderate 


which there is not the least doubt wil? 
readily be voted by the Parliament of the 
Cape. The sum of’ £250,000 is virtually 

raised in Natali on account of the Zulu 
‘War, and there is a sum of £90,000 in con- 
nection with the revenue of Cyprus, But 
lest I should obtain upon false pretences 
any cheers from the quarter where recently 
there was some dissatisfaction, I must ex- 
plain that this is nothing in the nature of 
a Cyprus receipt. We owe the Porte a 
certain sum of money on account of the 
Cyprus revenue. The Porte owes to us 
and the French payment of the dividends 
on the Guaranteed Turkish Loan of 1855. 
It has not been in the power of the Porte 
to supply all this.out of the money collected 
from *her own resources, and consequently 
it falls to ker to pay money in the shape of 
@ deduction or stoppage of Cyprus revenue, 
Here we are collectors for the benefit of 
France not jess than for our own, and one 
half of the sum we collect will pass through 
the British Exchequer and go across the 
Straits of Dover into the treasury of Paris. 
The grand total of revenue is made up to 
484,935,000, against a grand total of 
expenditure of £84,630,000. There is thus 
a surplus of £305,000. That isa smalland 
modest surplus, but one with which, in the 
circumstances, we might be content to move 
onwards, provided only it were to he sub- 
jected to no deduction ; but the House will 
~ecollect the pledge given to the hon. mem- 
ber for the county of Oxford (M-. Harcourt) 
at che beginning of the session, waen I 
engaged without committing myself to 
detail to confowm to the spirit of his 
resolution in favour of some relief being 
given to county ratepayers in respect of 
the charge which has been transferred to 
the highway rates through the abolition 

of turnpikes. The surplus of £305,000 

will not bear diminution. It was my hope 

when I gave the pledge that we should be 

able to deal with this subject in a definitive 

way, and as part of a considerable settle- 

ment. Ino longer am abie to cherish the 

expectation, The prospect of carrying 
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through the House a Bill for the establish- 
ment of county boards, and of appending to 
it an important fingucial readjustment has 
become hopeless. We no longer hope to 
be able to introduce it. I engaged, how- 
ever, that I would endeavour, if possible, 
to detach that subject from any generat 
scheme of legislation, and there remains 
‘open to us as a mode of honourably re- 
deeming our promise, and, at the same 
time, of, as 1 think, doing nothing to per- 
plex future operations to resort to some 
plan which, while partial in itself, and pro- 
visional in its general character, would be 
such asto fitin with any more enlarged 
scheme that may be considered hereafter. 
‘We have felt it our duty to ask the House 
to supply us, for the purpose of the pre- 
sent year, with £250,000 in relief of the 
yates with reference to highways; and after 
considering the various modes in which 
that money may be raised, we think that, 
upon the wholc, considering what is the 
nature of the grievance, and how it has 
ansen, and how, in the main, it turns upon 
the large use of the roads by those who do 
nyt contribute to them, the best course 
we can take is to ask the House to authorise 
a moderate addition to the duty upon 
carriages.” 

Other speakers followed, leading to a 
stout discussaon and the adjournment of 
the debate. ‘Lhe Budget was not certainly 
a striking one. “Jt is the third,” wrote 
the Durly News, “for which Mr. Gladstone 


has been responsible during his present 
administration, and his inability tomake any 
remission of taxation marks the difference 
between the slow return of prosperity in 
these days and the rapid bounds wth 
which it advanced in the last years of hia 
former Ministry.” The comments of the 
Press on the Budget on the whole were not 
flattering, and the people who had hoped 
against hope for something effective were 
not a little disappointed. 

As time passed there was a new depar- 
ture in Irish policy. Mr. Forster resigned 
the Secretaryship of irelami, and Lord 
Cowper ceased to be Lord Lieutenant. 
They were succeeded by the hon. Frederick 
Cavendish and Lord Spencer. The Con- 
servatives were indignant, and endeavoured 
by meansof Sir Michael Hicks-Beach to 
get a vote of censure, in the beginning of 
May, carried in the House of Commons, 
Once more Messrs. Parnell, Dion, and 
Kelly took their seats in Parliament, 
Michae! Davitt was released. The Go- 
vernment made up its mind to deal 
with the pressing question of the arrears 
of ient. ‘Fhe Land Bill is to be modified 
and amended, the Lion and the Lamb are 
to lie down togethcr Old things will pasa 
away, all thins will become new. But 
the terrible assassination of a man so 
blame'ess and virtuous as Lord F. Caven- 
dish, on the day of hu. landing in Ireland, 
makes all men despair of that Ulstarred 
and unhappy land. 





CHAPTER LIil. 
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T length the end has been 
reached,and the Lifeand Times 
Ean CMe ne have been 
GS breught down to the ‘middle 
soi ef the ytar 1882, when we 
\  Ieave him hale and hearty in 
a spite of the many—we might 
* have written overwhelming— 
cares of office: cares which it is not possible 
he can long retain; cares which, however, 
jhe has undertaken to the immense delight 
of the nation at large. A few personal 
anecdotes which have recently come to 
light may acceptably close this «volu- 
minous sketch. A little while ago, Mc. 
Gladstone is reported to have said that 
be began every day with Homer. The 
announcement was stastling, but then 
we remembered Charles James Fox and 
Virgil,‘and Lord Brougham and Demos- 
thenes, and as we knew the Premier had 
“written much on Homer, were forced to 
believe that in spite of the laborious duties 
of his position, he can’ stil study the 
blind old man of Scio’s rocky isle, Mr. 
Gladstone explained, in the ‘“Spestator, that 
be said nothing of the kind. “As to my 
Beginning every day with Homer,” he 
writes, “as such « phrase conyeys to the 
world a very untrue impression of the de- 
mands of my present office, I think it 
sight to mention that, so, far as ray memory 
serves me, I have not read Homer for fifty 
lines, or a quarter of an hour consecutively, 
during the last four years, and any deal- 
ings of mine with Homeric subjects have 
been confined to a number of days which 
could readily be counted on the fingers.” 
In an in article in Harpers 
Meuthly, we have the following account of 
the various portraits of Mr. Gladstone -— 


foucrusion. 


“ A glance over the tables in the drawing- 
room at Hawarden Castle leads one to the 
qpaviction that Mr. Gladstone is the most 
photographed man in the world. The tables 
are literally covered with photographs, 
presenting the well-known face and figure 
in all habitual circumstances and attitudes. 
Mr. Gladstone submits to the photographer 
much upon the same principle that he 
endures many ‘other of the experiences 
that sadden life.” He recognises a certain 
amount of that the public have 
in dim, and if they insist om taking it out 
im photography, ¢hat*is their affair. It 
would be impoasible to count the number 
of times he has,marched unflinchingly up 
to the Jens’ mouth. He is not only photo- 

often, but happily, having, indeed, 
by this time acquired so much skill that 
he always ‘comes out well.’ In proof of 
his trained endurance, it may be mentioned 
that when he visited the studio of Mr, 


“Walker, the artist whose admirable photo- 


graph is reproduced in the portrait illus- 
trating the Harper asticle, the Premier gave 
him fiffeen minutes, during which space of 
time he stcod unflinchingly before the 
catsera, ‘ghilet fifteen several negatives were 
taken. * More” serious efforts in higher ‘art 
are not less successful Mr. Millais’s oj) 
pairfting, exhibited in the Academy a year 
‘or two ago, and subsequently sent on a tour 
through the country, is-one of the most 
beautiful paintings, and most successful 
works of the great artist. But perhaps it 
will be thought that no photograph, and 
scarcely this great work of Miliais, comes 
up to the interest possessed by a little ivory 
painting which lies in the drawing-room at 
Hawarden, This represents a chubby little 
boy, some two years of age, sitting at tha 
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knee of a little girl in nympirlike costume, 
and fondly supposed to 

letters. He bas, i arigh wnt couuup the 
finger pointed toward the book, which rests 
on his sister's knees; but hie face is raised, 
and two great brown eyes look inquiringly 
into those of the beholder. Thia is the 
child the father of the man who sits in the 
other room, though beyond the measure- 
ment of the floor there stretches between 
them the long span of seventy years. The 
Hetle girl is Mr, Gladstone’s ‘sister who 
died.’ it was taken in Liver- 
pool whilst Mr. John Gladstone lived in 
Rodney-street. It was even before the 
time when Canning stood for Lancashire 
town, and being carried through the streets 
by his enthusiastic supporters, halted before 
Mr. Gladstone’s house, and from thé bal- 
cony addressed the throng, whilst from an 

upper window, held in the nurse’s arms, 

the chubby little boy with the big brown 
cyes looked out with leased wonder et 
the throng, the first political he 
bad prominently been present at. It is 
rarely that Youth and Age are brought 
together in so striking a manner as they 
are here—the dumb yet speaking child in 
the ivory miniature,and theeloquentold man 
sitting reading in the next room, drawing 
somewhat close to the fire, feeling that the 
days are growing chill, To,sco Mr. Glad- 
atone holding the brass-framed miniatyre 
in his hand, and looking down atthe chubby 


face with a amile, half amueed, half critical, 
and wholly sad, there comes back the 

memory of Coleridge’s most musical plaint, 
When t was young!—ah, woful when!’ 
otc” 

‘A writer in the Daily News « little while 
ago called attention to a now forgotten 
work, which appeared in Oxford in 1834, 
under the title of “ Black Gowns and Red 
Coats.” In it agcurs the following pas- 
sage -— : 


‘Yet ov dne form, whove ear caw ne'er rufa 
‘The Muse's tribute, for he loved the Mune, 


bays, 
‘Thea twine the chaplet of a minstrel’s lays, 
Nor heed, while poring o'er each grave: line, 
‘The thr faint music of » lote like mine. 


God’s noblest work—I've known one honest maa. 


Let us.end with an expression of the hope 
that the Government may long retain the 
services of its trusted and honoured head. 
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